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AN  ACT  CREATING  THE  ILLINOIS  FARMERS' 

INSTITUTE. 


Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois ^ 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly:  That  to  assist  and  encourage 
usefal  edacation  among  the  farmers,  and  for  developing  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  State,  that  an  organization  under  the  name 
and  style  of  "Illinois  Farmers  Institute"  is  hereby  created  and  declare 
a  public  corporation  of  the  State. 

§  2.  It  shall  consist  of  three  delegates  from  each  county  of  thie 
State,  elected  annually  at  the  Farmers'  Institutes  for  said  county  by 
the  members  thereof. 

§  3.  The  afFairs  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  shall  be  man- 
aged by  a  board  of  directors,  consisting  of 

1.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

2.  Professor  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

3.  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

4.  President  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society, 

5.  President  of  the  State  Dairyman's  Association,  and  one  mem- 
ber from  each  congressional  district  of  the  State,  to  be  selected  by 
the  delegates  from  the  district  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
organization:  Provided,  That  the  members  first  selected  from  the 
congressional  districts  of  even  number  shall  serve  for  one  year,  and 
the  members  first  selected  from  the  congressional  districts  of  odd 
numbers  shall  serve  for  two  years,  and  that  the  members  selected 
thereafter  to  fill  expired  terms  of  office  shall  serve  for  the  period  of 
two  years. 

§  4.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  shall 
have  sole  care  and  disposal  of  all  funds  that  may  be  appropriated  by 
the  State  to  sustain  the  organization,  and  shall  expend  the  same  in 
such  manner  as  in  their  judgment  will  best  promote  the  interest  in 
useful  education  among  the  farmers  and  develop  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  State.  The  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  shall  make 
annual  report  to  the  Governor  of  its  transactions,  which  report  shall 
include  papers  pertaining  to  its  work  and  addresses  made  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  organization,  and  a  classified  statement  of  all 
money  received  and  of  all  expenditures  made,  and  twenty  thousand 
(20,000)  copies  of  said  report  shall  be  printed  on  or  before  Septem- 
ber 1  of  each  fiscal  year,  one-half  for  the  use  of  the  Illinois  Farmers' 
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Institute,  and  the  remainder  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  distribn- 
tion.  It  shall  make  no  appropriation  without  funds  in  hand  to  meet 
same,  and  the  State  of  Illinois  shall  in  no  event  be  held  liable  or 
responsible  for  debt,  obligation  or  contract  made  by  the  lUinoiB 
Farmers'  Institute  or  its  board  of  directors. 

§  6.  There  shall  be  held  annually,  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  directors,  between  October  1  and  March  1  following  of  each 
year,  a  public  meeting  of  the  delegates  from  county  farmers'  insti- 
tutes and  of  farmers  of  this  State,  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  board  of  directors,  of  not  less  than  three  (3^  dajrs 
duration,  which  meeting  shall  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
the  greater  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  crops,  in  the  care  and  breed- 
ing of  domestic  animals,  in  dairy  husbandry,  in  horticulture,  in  farm 
drainage,  in  improved  highway  and  general  farm  management, 
through  and  by  means  of  liberal  discussions  of  these  and  kindred 
subjects,  and  any  citizen  may  take  part  in  these  meetings,  but  only 
duly  elected  and  accredited  delegates  from  county  farmers'  institutes 
shall  be  permitted  to  vote  in  the  election  of  the  board  of  directors. 

§  6.  The  members  of  each  new  board  of  directors  shall  enter  upon 
their  duties  the  next  Tuesday  after  their  election,  and  hold  their  of- 
fices for  one  or  two  years,  as  provided  in  section  3,  or  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected  and  enter  upon  their  duties.  It  shall  have  power 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  board.  It  shall  organize  by  the  election  of  a 
president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer  and  State  superinten- 
dent of  farmers'  institutes,  and  such  other  officers  or  agents  as  may 
be  deemed  proper  for  organizing  and  conducting  the  work  of  the  or- 
ganization, who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  (1)  year,  unless  re- 
moved sooner  by  the  board,  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be 
required  of  them  by  rules  of  the  board.  The  secretary,  treasurer  and 
superintendent  may  be  others  than  members  of  the  board. 

§  7.  Rooms  in  the  capitol  building  shall  be  assigned  to  the  offi- 
cers of  this  organization  by  the  proper  authority,  which  shall  then  be 
under  the  control  of  the  board  of  directors. 

§  8.  The  board  of  directors  may  make  and  enforce  such  rules  and 
by-laws  not  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  will  render  its 
work  most  useful  and  efficient. 

§  9.  For  the  purpose  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sections,  said 
board  of  directors  may  use  such  sum  as  it  may  deem  proper  and  neces- 
sary, not  exceeding  the  amount  appropriated  therefor  by  the  General 
Assembly  from  the  general  fund  for  that  purpose:  Provided,  fur- 
ther, that  the 

1.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

2.  Professor  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 

3.  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

4.  President  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society, 

5.  President  of  the  State  Dairymen's  Association, 

And  the  present  congressional  representatives  of  the  Illinois  Farm- 
ers' Institute  Association  shall  constitute  the  first  board  of  directors 
of  this  organization,  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  same 


until  their  successors  have  been  duly  elected,  and  enter  upon  there 
duties  as  provided  in  this  act. 

As  amended  and  approved  May  11,  1901. 

An  act  making  appropriation  for  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute 
and  county  farmers'  institutes: 

Whereas,  To  assist  and  encourage  useful  education  among  farm- 
ers and  for  developing  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  State,  the 
Thirty-ninth  General  Assembly  created  an  organization  under  the 
name  and  style  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  and  intrusted  to  it 
the  development  of  greater  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  crops,  in  the 
breeding  and  care  of  domestic  animals,  in  dairy  husbandry,  in  horti- 
culture,  in  farm  drainage,  in  improvement  of  highways  and  general 
farm  management,  through  and  by  means  of  liberal  discussions  of 
these  and  kindred  subjects,  and  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
farmer  by  affording  a  better  knowledge  of  successful  agriculture; 
therefore,  to  sustain  the  same. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Ulinois, 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly:  That  there  be,  and  is  hereby, 
appropriated  to  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  the  following  sums,, 
to- wit: 

§  2.  For  expressage,  postage,  office  expenses,  furniture,  etc.,  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  dollars  ($1,300)  per  annum  for 
the  fiscal  years,  beginning  July  1,  1901  and  1902. 

§  3.  For  the  expenses  of  collecting  matter  and  preparing  manu- 
script,  editing  the  annual  report  and  bulletins,  stenographer,  clerk 
hire,  etc.,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars  ($1,700) 
per  annum  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  July  1, 1901  and  1902. 

§  4.  For  the  purchase  of  books  for,  and  the  maintenance  and! 
management  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  free  libraries,  the  sum 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($2,500)  per  annum  for  the 
fiscal  years  beginning  July  1, 1901  and  1902. 

§  5.  For  the  actual  expenses  of  district  directors  and  of  able  and 
practical  speakers  to  be  furnished  by  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute, 
to  county  farmers'  institutes,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  making 
their  meetings  of  more  general  interest  and  of  greatest  practical 
benefit,  for  the  expense  of  organizing  county  institutes,  for  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  program,  advertising  of  speakers  and  exhibit  at 
the  State  institute,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  per  an- 
num for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  July  1,  1901  and  1902:  Provided^ 
That  county  institutes,  or  their  representatives,  shall  be  permitted 
to  select  their  own  speakers  and  to  have  such  topics  for  considera- 
tion  as  shall  be  of  Interest  to  their  respective  localities. 

§  6.  For  the  use  of  each  county  farmers'  institute,  the  sum  of 
seventy-five  dollars  ($75)  per  annum  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
July  1,  1901  and  1902,  to  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  each  county 
farmers'  institute  when  such  institute  shall  file  with  the  secretary  of 
the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  a  sworn  statement  which  shall  show 
that  said  county  farmers'  institute  has  held  one  or  more  duly  adver> 
tised  public  sessions  annually,  of  not  less  than  two  days  each,  at 
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csome  easily  accessible  location,  which  shall  include  an  itemized  ex- 
hibit of  the  expenses  of  said  meeting,  with  receipted  vouchers  there- 
fore, a  copy  of  its  printed  program,  and  the  printed  proceedings, 
showing  title  and  author  of  the  papers  read  and  by  whom  discussed, 
place  or  places  of  meeting,  with  average  daily^  attendance,  and  such 
other  information  as  may  be  called  for  by  the  Illinois  Farmers'  In- 
stitute and  necessary  to  successfully  assist  this  work. 

§  7.  No  officer  nor  officers  of  any  county  farmers'  institute  shall 
be  entitled  to  or  receive  any  moneyed  compensation  whatever  for 
any  service  rendered  the  same. 

§  8.  That  on  the  order  of  the  president,  countersigned  by  the 
^secretary  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  and  approved  by  the 
Governor,  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  shall  draw  his  warrant  on 
the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Illinois  in  favor  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  for  the  sum  herein  appropriated:  Pro- 
vided,  That  each  warrant  on  account  of  a  county  fanners'  institute 
shall  show  the  county  institute  for  whose  benefit  the  same  is  drawn: 
Provided^  further,  That  the  program  and  printed  proceedings  of  the 
•county  farmers'  institute  for  which  each  warrant  is  drawn  shall  show 
that  some  of  the  following  topics  have  been  presented  and  discussed, 
viz:  Grain  farming,  stock  feeding  and  breeding,  dairy  husbandry, 
orchard  and  small  fruit  culture,  farmers'  garden,  domestic  science 
and  any  other  subjects  pertaining  to  farm  life:  Provided,  further, 
That  if  the  necessary  expense  of  a  county  farmers'  institute  shall  not 
equal  the  sum  of  seventy  five  dollars  ($75)  as  aforesaid,  then  said 
warrant  shall  only  be  drawn  for  the  sum  expended. 

§  9.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Illinois  Farmers' 
Institute  to  pay  over  to  the  treasurer  of  each  county  farmers*  insti- 
tute the  said  sum  of  seventy-five  dollars  ($75)  ,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
flnay  be  received  for  its  use  and  benefit,  as  aforesaid,  and -make  an-* 
nual  report  to  the  Governor  as  provided  by  law. 

Approved  May  10,  1901. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  ROUND-UP  MEETING 


OF  THE 


Illinois  Farmers'  Institute 


HELD  IN  THE 


OPERA  HOUSE 
ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 

Feb.  i8,  19,  20  and  21,  1902. 
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liOOAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  ILLINOIS 

FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  MEETING  AT  ROOKFORD, 

ILL.,  FEBRUARY  18, 19,  20,  21, 1902. 


OOHHITTBBS. 


Reception— H.  H.  Carpenter,  J.  H.  King,  Floyd  Smith,  Albert  Dobson, 
T.  G.  LevinfiTs,  Mrs.  Foster  G-raham,  Mrs.  Thereon  Pierpont,  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Frisbie,  Miss  Jaen  Kelly,  Mrs.  Jas.  St.  John,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Evans,  Mrs. 
Martha  Barkley,  A.  £.  Hart,  John  Davey,  Daniel  Smith,  Robert  Simpson, 
D.  B.  Reding^on. 

Entertainment— W.  L.  Frisbie,  W.  W.  Bennett,  Fred  Carpenter,  0.  J. 
Kern. 

Advertising  and  Press— Clarence  Coolidge,  Qeorge  Tnllock,  G.  C.  Lyford, 
A.  F.  Chase. 

Finance — G.  W.  Collins,  W.  L.  Frisbie,  William  Neeley,  A.  J.  Lovejoy. 

Domestic  Science  and  Decorations — Mrs.  W.  L.  Frisbie,  Mrs.  Geo.  Levings, 
Mrs.  Robert  Simpson,  Mrs.  John  Davey,  Mrs.  Foster  Graham. 

Transportation— Hon.  C.  A.  Works,  Hon.  Henry  Andras,  Hon.  David 
Hunter. 

Ushers— E.  M.  Breckenridge,  Lewis  W.  Manson,  C.  T.  Main,  Jesse  D. 
Graham,  Charles  McCalloogh,  Henry  Farnnm,  Arthur  Simpson,  Salzer 
Davey,  John  McMichael,  H^gh  McMichael,  B.  E.  Breckenridge,  W.  Frank 
Raid,  C.  Raymond  Pickens,  Peter  Ralston^  Sherman  Parker,  Parker 
Hurlbort,  Frank  Bodgers,  Edward  McGeachie,  Samuel  Fellows,  George 
Pepper,  Mitchel  Smith. 

HOT£LS« 

The  Nelson,  rates,  $2.00  per  day  and  upward. 

Chick  House,  rates,  $1.60  per  day  and  upward. 

National  Hotel,  rates,  $1.26  per  day  and  upwards 

Jarvis  Inn,  rates,  $1.00  per  day  and  upward. 

Restaurants  and  private  boarding  houses  not  to  exceed  regular  rates} 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  and  the 
officers  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Domestic  Science  extend  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  the  members  of  the  several  County  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes, to  the  farmers,  horticulturists,  dairymen,  live  stock  breeders, 
and  gardeners  of  Illinois,  also  to  the  members  of  the  Domestic  Sci- 
ence associations  and  women's  clubs,  the  housekeepers  and  home- 
makers  and  all  others  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  state  and  the  upbuilding  of  our  homes,  to  attend  the 
seventh  annual  State  institute  meeting,  to  be  held  in  Bockford, 
Winnebago  County,  111.,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  Feb.  18,  19,  20  and  21,  1902. 

The  meetings  are  free  to  the  public  and  there  will  be  an  opportune 
ity  for  the  general  discussion  of  all  topics  on  the  program. 

Classes  in  com  judging,  domestic  science,  horticulture  and  live 
stock  will  be  conducted  each  morning  by  A.  D.  Shamel,  officers  of 
the  Association  of  Domestic  Science,  Professors  J.  C.  Blair  and 
H.  M.  Mumford.  Thesa  class  exercises  will  aflFord  those  interested 
in  these  lines  ample  opportunity  to  inquire  into  questions  of  special 
value  to  them. 

The  term  of  office  of  the  institute  directors  of  the  odd  numbered 
districts  expires  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  1902. 

The  delegates  in  attendance  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Bockford 
will  eelect  directors  for  the.  odd  numbered  districts  for  the  ensuing 
two  years.  The  even  numbered  districts,  which  under  the  new  appor- 
tionment of  the  State  will  not  have  an  institute  director  residing  in 
the  district,  will  select  directors  for  the  ensuing  year.  Under  the 
law  creating  the  Illinois  Farmers'  institute  "only  duly  accredited 
delegates  from  county  farmers'  institutes  will  be  permitted  to  vote 
in  the  election  of  the  board  of  directors." 

The  convention  for  the  election  of  directors  will  be  held  in  the 
opera  house,  Bockford,  111.,  at  6:00  o'clock  p.  m.,  Wednesday,  Feb. 
19,  1902. 

Bockford,  where  the  State  annual  meeting  will  be  held,  is  the 
county  seat  of  Winnebago  county,  a  city  of  35,000  inhabitants,  easily 
accessible  over  any  of  the  great  railroads  of  Illinois. 

Institute  visitors  who  are  seeing  Bockford  for  the  first  time  will 
perhaps  be  interested  to  know  what  are  its  natural  advantages,  the 
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oharacter  of  its  people,  and  the  products  by  which  it  is  known  over 
the  world.  It  is  centrally  located  in  the  Rock  river  region,  which 
drains  twenty- four  counties  of  northern  Illinois  and  southern  Wis- 
consin, a  section  of  the  west,  which  the  late  Governor  Fairchild  of 
Wisconsin  once  said  would  have  formed  a  state  without  an  equal  hadi 
it  been  a  separate  commonwealth  in  the  sisterhood  of  the  Union. 
The  rockbottom  of  the  river  gave  early  prominence  to  its  water 
power  and  determined  its  destiny  as  a  manufacturing  city.  It  was- 
first  peopled  from  New  England  and  New  York.  Of  late  years  it  has' 
received  a  large  accession  from  the  sturdy  sons  of  Sweden.  The 
inventive  genius  of  one  of  their  earlier  comers,  the  late  John  Nelson,- 
a  compatriot  of  John  Ericcson,  was  the  foundation  of  the  two  leading: 
industries — furniture  and  hosiery. 

The  most  important  products  of  the  Rock  ford  factories,  in  addi- 
tion to  agricultural  implements,  are  furniture  and  hosiery.  The 
Rockf ord  furniture  embraces  beautiful  goods  in  the  cabinet  line,, 
such  as  china  closets,  cabinets,  buffets,  sideboards,  libraries,  book- 
cases, music  cabinets,  combination  cases,  elaborate  patterns  of  fold- 
ing beds  and  mantels — the  most  beautiful  designs,  with  high  finish,, 
clouded  wood  grains,  elaborate  carving,  and  handsome  curved  panels- 
of  bevel  mirror  plate,  which  win  the  eye  wherever  these  goods  are* 
shown. 

The  furniture  factories  give  employment  to  about  2,500  men. 

The  hosiery  industry,  which  ranks  next,  employs  nearly  2,000  peo- 
ple. The  product  of  the  Rockford  group,  the  most  important  in  the- 
West,  is  sufficient  to  clothe  the  feet  of  40,000,000  people. 

The  othier  prominent  industries  are  devoted  to  Rockford  agricul- 
tural implements,  known  all  over  the  west;  to  glucose,  corn  sugars^ 
corn  oil,  corn  starch,  dextrine,  etc.;  to  foot  power  machinery,  the- 
making  of  mirror  plate  and  bending  of  plate  glass  for  fancy  furni- 
ture; watch  making,  pumps  and  pumping  machinery,  pianos,  milling- 
machinery,  gas  stoves,  hot  water  heating  apparatus,  gloves  and  mit- 
tens, paper,  paper  boxes,  leather  products,  bent-wire  goods,  silver- 
plated  goods  and  other  specialties. 

The  country  immediately  surrounding  Rockford  has  the  finest 
stone  roads  in  the  west — over  70  miles  of  them  in  Rockford  town- 
ship. The  city  itself  is  noted  for  its  improved  streets,  its  liberal 
supply  of  pure  artesian  water,  elaborate  lighting  system,  and  attrac- 
tive river  location. 

The  city  has  23  miles  of  electric   railway  lines  within  the   limits. 
One  inter-urban  line  has  recently  gone  into  service.     Work  is  either 
begun  or  well  advanced  on  three  others,  and   the  plans  are  matured 
for  a  fifth. 

Rockford  is  well  provided  with  means  of  general  education.  It  is» 
the  seat  of  Rockford  College,  an  institution  for  young  women,  aim- 
ing to  prepare  them  for  lives  of  Christian  usefulness  and  having  no- 
superior  in  literary  standing  between  the  AUeghenies  and  the  Pa- 
cific. The  city  is  well  equipped  in  public  schools,  its  high  school 
having  a  strong  faculty  and  a  good  equipment  of  apparatus.  The- 
public  schools  include  a  department  for  manual  training. 
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Rockford  is  above  all  a  home  town.  The  neighborhoods  of  the 
city  which  have  been  built  up  by  the  workers  in  the  factories  have 
few,  if  any,  parallels  in  the  manufacturing  cities  of  the  west,  in  the 
evidences  of  comfort  and  home  improvement. 

The  city  is  a  newspaper  center  which  supplies  the  tidings  of  local 
domestic  and  world  interest  to  a  large  section  of  country. 

Visitors  of  a  day  will  find  interesting  points  in  the  Rockford  Col- 
lege,  the  city  water  works,  the  macadamized  streets,  the  factories,  the 
church  buildings  and  the  views  of  the  city  from  the  electric  lines. 

Mr.  Carnegie  has  made  Rockford  a  gift  of  $60,000  for  its  fine  pub- 
lic library  of  37,000  volumes. 

The  city  is  on  four  main  transportation  lines,  namely,  the  Illinois 
Central,  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  which  permit  ship- 
ments over  30,000  miles  of  lines  without  change  of  management. 
The  freight  traffic  of  the  city,  principally  connected  with  the  indus- 
tries, amounts  to  nearly  1,000  cars  a  week.  The  number  of  passen- 
ger  trains  which  serve  this  point  is  58  a  day. 

The  people  of  Rockford  and  vicinity  unite  with  the  Institute  offi- 
cers in  extending  a  hearty  invitation  to  all  to  attend  the  State  meet- 
ing. No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  the  visit  pleasant  and  profitable 
for  all  who  may  come. 
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PROGRAM  OF  THE  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  ROUND-UP  MEET- 
ING  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE,  HELD 
IN  THE  OPERA  HOUSE,  ROCKFORD,  ILL.,  TUES- 
DAY, WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY  AND  FRI- 
DAY,  FEBRUARY  18,  19,  20,  21,  1902. 


Opbba  House — Tuesday,  February  18—10:00  A.  M. 


Music. 

Prayer,  Rev.  R.  H.  Pooley,  Pastor  Court  St.  M.  E.  church. 

Enrollment  of  delegates. 

Appointment  of  committees. 

Report  of  the  condition  of  County  Farmers'  Institutes  by  delefi^ates. 

It  is  requested  that  reports  be  submitted  in  writing,  that  all  delegates  may 
have  time  to  report. 


Opera  House — Tuesday — 1:30  P.  M. 


Walter  R.  Kihzet,  President  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  Chairman. 

Music,  ^'America,"  by  the  audience. 

Address  of  welcome,  Arthur  E.  Fisher,  Rockford. 

Response,  Charles  F.  Mills,  Springfield. 

Report  of  superintendent  of  institutes,  A.  B.  Hostetter,  Springfield. 

Music.' 

Short  address  on  "Corn  Culture,"  introducing  the  class  work  for  the  week, 
A.  D.  Shamel,  Urbana,  Instructor  in  College  of  Agriculture. 

Short  address  on  * 'Domestic  Science,"  introducinjof  the  class  work  for  the 
week,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Dunlap,  Savoy,  Vice-President  Illinois  Association  Domestic 
Science. 

Short  address  on  ''Hoiticulture,"  introducing  the  class  work  of  the  week, 
J.  C.  Blair,  Professor  of  Horticulture,  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana. 

Short  address  on  "Live  Stock,"  introducing  the  class  work  for  the  week, 
H.  M.  Mumford,  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Urbana. 

—2  P.  I. 
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Opera  House — Tuesday  Evening — 7:30  P.  M. 


Masic. 

Address,   '*The  Farmer's  Place  in  the   Business,  Social   and   Political 
World,"  L.  H.  Kerrick,  Bloomin^on. 

Masic. 

Address,  '*The  Up-to-Date  Farmer,"  Joseph  Carter,  Champaifrn. 


Wednesday,  Pebruaby  19 — 8:30  to  9:30  A.  M. 


CLASS    WORK. 

Class  in  Com  Culture— in  G.  A.  R.  hall.  Subject:  "Corn  Judging"— Silver 
Mine  and  Riley's  Favorite  varieties,  in  charge  of  A.  D.  Shamel. 

Class  in  Domestic  Science — in  the  ladies'  ordinary.  Nelson  hotel.  Demon- 
stration in  cooking,  in  charge  of  Mrs.  H.  M.  Dunlap. 

Class  in  Horticulture— in  Opera  House.  Subject:  "The  Farmer's  Fruit 
Garden,"  in  charge  of  Professor  J.  C.  Blair. 

Class  in  Live  Stock — in  balcony  of  Opera  House.  Subject:  "The  Relation 
of  the  Breeder  and  Pure  Bred  Stock  to  the  Farmer  and  Feeder,"  in  charge 
of  Professor  H.  M.  Mumford. 


Regular  Session. 
Opeba  House — Wednesday — 9:30  A.  M. 


Music. 

Prayer,  Rev.  B.  £•  S.  Elly,  Pastor  First  Presbyterian  church. 

Daiby  Session. 

JosEPfl  Newhan,  President  Illinois  Dairymen's  Association,  Chairman. 

Music. 

"Class  Legislation,"  H.  C.  Adams,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Wis- 
consin, Madison,  Wis. 

Music. 

"How  to  Manage  a  Dairy  Herd,"  Judson  Mason,  Elgin. 

"Protection  for  the  Dairy  Industry,"  C.  Y.  Knight,  Secretary  National 
Dairy  Union,  Chicago. 


Opeba  House — Wednesday — 1:30  P.  M. 


Mb.  S.  Noble  King,  Vice-President  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  Chairman. 

Music. 

Annual  address  of  the  President  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  Walter 
R.  Kimzey,  Tamaroa. 
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Reports  of  committees  for  carrying  out  provisions  of  House  Bill  315. 

Report  on  Live  Stock  Investigation  and  Experiment,  A.  P.  Groat,  Win- 
chester, President  Illinois  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association. 

Committee  on  Com  Investigation  and  Experiment,  F.  A.  Warner,  Secretary 
Illinois  Com  Breeders'  Association. 

Committee  on  Soil  Investigation  and  Experiment,  Ralph  Allen,  Delavan, 
Director  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  14th  district. 

Music. 

Committee  on  Horticultural  Investigation  and  Experiment,  F.  D.  Voris, 
Neoga. 

Committee  on  Dairy  Investigation  and  Experiment,  Irwin  Nowlan,  Toulon, 
Director  Illinois  Dairymen's  Association. 

Committee  on  Sugar  Beet  Investigation  and  Experiment,  R.  S.  Woodrow, 
Urbana,  Student  College  of  Agriculture. 

Address,  ** The  Development  of  a  State  by  Legislation,  such  as  *Bill  315,'  " 
Professor  Eugene  Davenport,  Director  of  Experiment  Station. 


The  delegates  from  the  several  County  Farmers'  Institutes  will  meet  in 
the  Opera  House,  at  5:00  p.  m.,  to  elect  directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers' 
Institute  for  the  odd  numbered  congressional  districts,  and  for  directors  to 
fill  vacancies  in  the  following  even  numbered  districts,  namely,  the  2nd,  4th, 
6th,  8th,  10th,  12th,  14th  and  24th  congressional  districts.  Only  duly  ac- 
credited delegates  present  will  be  allowed  to  vote.  Voting  by  proxy  not  ad- 
missible. 


Opera  House — Wednesday  Evening — 7 :30  Shabp. 


Educational  Session. 

Hon.  Alfred  Batliss,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 

Instruction,   Chairman. 
Music. 

1.  ** Domestic  Science  in  the  Public  Schools,"  Miss  Sarah  Hostetter,  In- 
structor in  Domestic  Science,  High  School,  Janesville,  Wis. 

Music. 

2.  Address,  '* Centralization  of  Country  Schools,"  0.  J.  Kern,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Winnebago  county. 

3.  Discussion,  led  by  Mr.  O.  E.  Bradfute,  Cedarville,  Ohio. 
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ILLINOIS  ASSOCIATION  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE,  AFFILI- 
ATED WITH  ILLINOIS  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE,    OR- 
GANIZED  1898.    FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  TO 
BE  HELD  IN  THE  LADIES'  ORDINARY,  NEL- 
SON  HOTEL,  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  THE 
CLASS  EXERCISES,  FEBRUARY  20. 


Business  Meeting. 


Report  of  Secretary,  Mrs.  S.  Noble  King. 

Reports  of  committees. 

Election  of  officers. 

Reports  of  delegates. 

Each  Domestic  Science  clab  affiliated  with  the  County  Farmers'  Institutes 
is  entitled  to  two  delegates. 

The  Illinois  Association  of  Domestic  Science  has,  in  charge  of  Mrs.  S. 
Noble  King,  of  Bloomington,  secretary,  eighty-six  volumes  on  '^Domestic 
Science  and  Household  Topics."  which  are  intended  for  the  Domestic  Science 
clubs  throughout  the  State.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  complete  collection 
of  books  on  these  lines  to  be  found  anywhere. 

For  the  terms  upon  which  the  use  of  these  books  can  be  secured,  address 
the  secretary  of  the  association,  Mrs.  S.  Noble  King,  Bloomington,  111. 


Thursday,  February  20— 8:30  ^A.  M. 


CLASS    WORK. 


Class  in  Corn  Culture — in  G.  A.  R.  hall.    Subject:  **Corn  Judging" — Boone 
County,  White  and  Leaming  varieties,  in  charge  of  A.  D.  Shamei. 

Class  in  Domestic  Science — in  ladies'  ordinary.  Nelson  hotel.     Subject: 
''Home  Conveniences  and  Their  Cost,"  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Garter. 

Class  in  Horticulture— in  Opera  House.    Subject:    "The  Farmer's  Veget- 
able Garden,"  in  charge  of  Professor  J.  C.  Blair. 

Class  in  Live  Stock— in  balcony  of  Opera  House.    Subject:    **The   Steer's 
Pedigree,"  in  charge  of  Professor  H.  M.  Mumford. 
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Opera  House — Thursday,  February  20—9:30  A.  M. 


General  Session. 
Music. 

Prayer,  Rev.  P.  M.  Snyder,  Pastor  Second  Congregational  church. 

Program  under  direction  of  Illinois  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation—A. P.  Grout,  President,  Chairman. 

**Live  Stock  and  Fertility,"  Professor  P.  G.  Holden,  Pekin. 

**The  Up-to-Date  Stock  Farm,"  Mr.  O.  E.  Bradfute,  Cedarville,  Ohio. 

* 'Improving  Our  Farm  Stock,"  Mr.  Fred  H.  Rankin,  Athens,  Secretary 
Illinois  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association. 


Opera  House — Thursday — 1:30  P.  M. 


Domestic  Science  Session. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Domestic  Science, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Carter,  President,  Chairman.        ^ 
Music. 

Address  of  welcome,  Mrs.  Ella  G.  Root,  President  Rockford  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs. 

Response,  Mrs.  Emma  Davenport,  Urbana. 

Secretary's  Report  of  the  Year,  Mrs.  S.  Noble  King,  Bloomington. 

'*What  the  Household  Science  Department  of  the  University  Can  Do  for 
the  State,"  Mrs.  J.  C.  Blair,  Urbana. 

Report  of  Dedication  of  Household   Science  Department  of  State  Uni- 
versity, Mrs.  F.  M.  Bills,  Urbana. 

Music. 

**The  Cost  of  Living:  and  the  Study  of  Home  Economics,"  Mrs.  Virginia C. 
Meredith,  Professor  of  Home  Economics,  University  of  Minnesota. 


Opera  House — Thursday  Evening — 7:30  Sharp. 


Educational  Session. 

0.  J.  Kern,  County  Superintendent  Winnebago 

County,   Chairman. 

Part  I. 

Song,  **Winnebago,"  Pupils  of  Districts  68,  69,  70,  71,  46, 113,  202,  107,  58. 
Library  Spirit  in  Winnebaeo  County  Schools,  illustrated— 

1.  Illinois  Pupils  Reading  Circle,  Hea  Frisbie,  District  71. 

2.  District  School  Traveling  Libraries,  Wilford  Johns,  District  46. 
Piana  Solo,  **Melaine"— C.  Bohm,  op.  278,  Paul  Schad,  District  113. 
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School  Boom  Decoration  in  Winnebago  County  Schools,  illustrated  with 
pictures  from  school  room — 

1.  Lilian  Remsburg^  District  69. 

2.  Eunice  King^sbury,  District  202. 
Patriotic  Exercises,  by  Pupils  of  District  No.  69. 

Part  11—8:30  O'clock. 

StereopticoH  Lecture,.  0.   T.   Bright,    Chicago,    County   Superintendent 
Schools,  Cook  County. 


Friday,  February  21—8:30  A.  M. 


CLASS    WORK. 

Class  in  Corn  Culture — in  G.  A.  R.  hall.    Subject:  **Com  Judging"--Reid's 
Yellow  Dent  and  Pride  of  the  North  varieties,  in  charge  of  A.  D.  Shamel. 

Class  in  Domestic  Science — in  ladies'  ordinary.  Nelson  hotel.    Subject: 
''Value  of  Sunlight,"  in  charcre  of  Mrs.  S.  Noble  King. 

Class  in  Horticulture— in  Opera  House.    Subject:  ''Flower  and  Ornamental 
Garden,"  in  charge  of  Professor  J.  C.  Blair. 

Class  in  Live  Stock — in  balcony  Opera  House.    Subject:  "Essentials  in 
Dairy  Farm,"  in  charge  of  Professor  H.  M.  Mumford. 


Gbnbbal  Session. 
Opera  House,  Friday,  February  21—9:30  A.  M. 


Music. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Horticultural  Session. 

Under  direction  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society. 
President  Henry  M.  Dunlap,  Chairman. 

"Small  Fruit,"  J.  L.  Hartwell,  Dixon. 

"Orchard  Management,"   H.   A.   Aldrich,  Neoga,  Vice  President  State 
Horticultural  Society. 

Music. 

"Marketing  Fruit,"  H.  M.  Dunlap,  Savoy. 

** Spraying,"  Professor  J.  C.  Blair,  Champaign. 


Opera  House— Friday,  February  21—1:30  P.  M. 


Music, 

"Farmers'  Telephones,"  S.  S.  Tanner,  Minier. 

"The  Silo,"  E.  N.  Cobb,  "Buff  Jers3y,"  Monmouth. 
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* 

Open  Parliament  for  discussion  of  farmers'  dabs  and  other  questions  that 
may  come  before  the  meeting. 

Closins:  Sons:,  ''God  Be  With  Tou  Till  We  Meet  Acrain,''  by  audience. 

God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  a^irain. 
By  His  counsels  sruide,  uphold  you, 
With  His  sheep  securely  fold  you, 
God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again. 

God  be  with  jrou  till  we  meet  again, 
'Neath  His  wines  protecting  hide  you, 
Daily  manna  stul  provide  you, 
God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again. 

Gt)d  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again, 
When  life's  perils  thick  confound  you. 
Put  His  arms  unfailing  'round  you, 
God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE   SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 
OF  THE  ILLINOIS  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute 
held  at  the  Opera  Hoase  in  Rockf ord^  111.,  was  opened  on  the  morn- 
ing of  February  18,  1902,  at  10:00  a.  m.,  with  a  piano  solo.  Second 
Minuet  of  Moszkowski,  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Keep. 

President  Kimsey:  As  it  is  customary  in  the  commencement  of 
all  journeyfl  and  undertakings  to  invoke  the  divine  blessing,  the 
audience  will  please  rise,  and  we  will  be  led  in  prayer  by  Rev.  R. 
H.  Pooley,  pastor  of  the  Court  Street  church  of  Rockford,  111. 

Bev.  Pooley:  Almighty  God,  creator  of  all  thiners;  Father  of  all  spirits, 
we  acknowledgre  Thee  to  be  the  Lord.  We  do  not  think  of  Thee  so  much  as 
a  theoretical  God  as  a  practical  frieod,  one  who  has  led  us  from  our  earliest 
recollection  in  the  journey  of  life.  Oar  father^s  God  who  had  guided  them 
always,  be  with  us  in  our  home  life  and  citizen  life.  Guide  us  in  all  per- 
sonal affairs  and  in  all  national  affairs.  In  our  patriotic,  spiritual  and  do- 
mestic duties  from  the  inner  circle  to  the  outer  circle  may  we  feel  Th^  in- 
fluence and  aid.  We  return  thanks  to  Thee  for  what  we  have  which  reminds 
us  of  Thy  greatness  today.  Thou  has  led  us  out  of  the  cities,  the  work  of 
man's  hand,  onto  the  land  soil,  under  the  open  heavens  and  amid  the  sur- 
rounding fertility  of  God's  own.  handiwork.  We  ought  to  be  more  reminded 
than  all  other  people  of  Thy  constant  presence.  Thy  greatness  and  nearness. 
Teach  us  that  Thou  art  a  personal  God;  that  because  Thou  dost  exist  we  ex- 
ist. That  because  Thou  are  present  we  are  directed,  because  of  Thy  personal 
affection  and  care.  Oh  God,  we  thank  and  bless  Thee  for  Thy  care  that  dost 
come  to  us  upon  the  sun's  rise  every  morning  and  stays  with  us  until  the 
stars  died  out  at  night.  We  return  gratitude  to  Thee,  the  giver  of  every 
good  and  perfect  gift.  We  thank  Thee  for  our  broad  State.  We  thank  Thee 
for  its  splendid  organization.  It  has  been  given  to  our  fathers  only  a  few 
years  fresh  from  the  footprints  of  the  Indian,  and  lo,  what  a  wondrous  de- 
velopment of  fertility,  and  in  developing  its  great  measure  of  fertility  we 
stand  here  as  monuments  of  God's  Almighty  power  receiving  his  gifts.  We 
thank  Thee  for  our  Governor,  give  him  strength  to  administer  his  duties. 
We  return  thanks  for  the  sister  states,  for  all  the  help  we  can  obtain  from 
bein^  a  part  of  this  great  Union  in  which  we  exist.  We  thank  Thee  for  the 
president  and  for  his  cabinet  and  the  men  who  make  and  administer  the  laws, 
for  the  representatives  and  senators.  Grant,  oh  God,  that  we  may  be  a 
grateful  people  for  Thy  gracious  care  from  hour  to  hour  and  from  day  to  day. 
We  thank  Thee  for  this  convention,  and  may  Thy  blessing  rest  upon  it.  Let 
Thy  blessing  rest  upon  the  officers  of  this  meeting,  guide  and  direct  them. 
Be  with  us  in  each  day's  session,  and  when  we  go  to  our  homes,  follow  us 
and  be  with  us  iJ^rough  this  short  life  and  finally  gather  us  at  last  into  Thy 
kingdom.    We  ask  it  in  God's  name.    Amen. 
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President:  For  the  committee  on  resolutions  I  appoint  Mr.  James 
Frake,  Mr.  C.  F.  Mills,  Mr.  J.  H.  Coolidge,  Mr.  L.  N.  Beal  and  Mr. 
Weatherby. 

For  committee  on  credentials:  Mr.  Galbraith  and  Directors  A. 
W.  Bryant,  D.  H.  Shank,  H.  D.  Hughes  and  H.  G.  Easterly. 

President:  The  secretary  will  now  call  the  roll  of  counties  and 
we  will  have  the  reports  of  delegates.  When  your  county  is  called, 
please  rise  and  make  your  report. 

Adams  County — 

Mr.  Black:  It  has  been  a  kind  of  unwritten  law  that  two  institutes  should 
be  held  iu  our  county.  I  believe  no  county  held  an  institute  larger  than  the 
one  in  Adams  county  in  October  of  last  year,  and  our  .'next,  the  29th,  will  be 
held  next  Friday  and  Saturday  on  the  last  of  February  and  1st  of  March. 
We  hold  our  institutes  with  the  association  of  domestic  science,  and  we  don't 
try  to  advertise  it  at  all.  We  don't  find  any  need  for  it,  it  is  hard  to  get 
room.  We  have  wide  awake  women,  wide  awake  men  and  wide  awake  boys 
and  girls,  and  while  we  don't  think  we  have  the  best  institute  in  the  State, 
we  believe  we  are  doing  some  good  and  we  are  sure  we  never  had  the  inter- 
est we  have  today.  Our  institute  work  is  doing  good  in  Adams  county.  I 
don't  think  it  is  right  for  me  to  make  a  long  speech. 

Delegate:    Tell  them  about  the  method  of  holding  the  institute. 

We  have  it  on  wheels.    We  bold  it  all  around  the  county.    It  depends  a 
good  deal  upon  the  situation  of  the  county  and  its  towns.    If  they  are  with- 
out a  largfe  nftU  they  can  not  bold  a  good   institute,  and  I  think  this  is  the' 
reason  of  the  failure  of  the  institutes  in  some  counties.    But  we  go  to  the 
people,  if  they  can't  come  to  us  we  go  to  them. 

Boone  County—  v     ' 

Mr.  Walter  Lucas:  We  held  our  seventh  annual  institute  on  January  28, 
29  and  30  last,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  it  was  the  most  interesting  and 
successful  institute  we  have  held.  The  attendance  the  first  day  was  good, 
much  better  than  we  expected,  as  it  was  very  cold.  A  year  ago  there  was  a 
Domestic  Science  association  organized  in  connection  with  our  institute,  and 
they  had  charge  of  the  second  day,  which  proved  to  be  the  crowning  day  in 
point  of  enthusiasm,  entertainment  and  attendance.  Free  coffee  and  lunch 
was  served  at  noon  hour  which  added  much  to  the  interest  in  a  social  way. 
The  attendance  and  interest  continued  good  to  the  close  of  the  session.  We 
hajd  on  our  program  good  speakers  from  home  and  abroad,  and  the  program 
was  carried  out  to  the  letter,  every  speaker  responded  to  the  call. 

Bureau  County — 

Mr.  F.  J.  Nye:  We  didn't. have  any  special  features.  We  had  an  excel- 
lent program.  The  Domestic  Science  had  the  first  afternoon  and  the  next 
day,  the  second,  was  farm  topics.  The  morning  hoar  was  in  all  cases  poorly 
attended.  In  the  afternoons  we  had  a  splendid  attendance,  probably  not 
less  thau  1,000  a  day,  and  the  last  day  much  more  than  that.  The  only  spe- 
cial feature  was  offering  premiums  for  essays.  The  essays  were  good,  but 
they  seemed  to  have  the  ear  marks  of  teacher  rather  than  pupils.  There  is  a 
question  in  my  mind  whether  it  is  very  beneficial  or  not. 

Carroll  County — 

Mr.  Charles  Spots:  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  a  lot  of  farmers  in  Car- 
roll county,  both  old  and  young.  I  am  glad  to  say  the  young  men  are  not 
smart  Alecks.  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  a  number  are  jewels  to  the  county 
and  they  want  to  obtain  good  common  sense — farm  sense. 

We  had  an  institute  at  Shannon,  111.  Oar  house  accommodations  were  not 
sufficient  to  accommodate  the  crowd  that  were  interested  in  the  Farm- 
er's Institute  of  our  county.  Evidently  the  interest  of  the  Farmer's  Institute 
is  on  the  increase  in  our  county.    We  turned  away  at  least  one  half  of  the 
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people  that  came  to  listen  to  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings,  and  I  am  very 
sorry  to  say  some  speakers  who  came  a  little  late  found  the  doors  locked,  and 
I  hope  when  they  come  again  they  will  be  able  to  be  present  on  time. 

Champaign  County— 

E.  E.  Chester:  Champaign  countv  held  a  very  profitable  institute  this 
year.  The  difficulty  some  gentlemen  nave  spoken  of  m  getting  a  room  large 
enough  to  hold  our  institute  has  been  avoided  by  holding  two.  We  aim  to 
hold  two  institutes  in  each  year.  The  first  was  held  in  January  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  in  Morrow  hall.  The  name  Morrow  hall  seems  to  add  in- 
terest to  the  meetings,  but  the  crowning  effort  was  held  in  Mahomet,  a  little 
town  12  miles  away,  but  they  have  a  large  hall  and  we  had  an  enthusiastic 
program.  So  you  see  Champaign  as  the  oldest  institute  county  is  yet  en- 
thusiastic. One  need  not  fear  enthusiasm  will  die  out  if  the  proper  notice  is 
given  to  the  people  and  the  proper  program  is  furnished  them. 

Christian  County — 

Mr.  Harry  Grundy:  Mr.  President,  as  I  see.  the  secretary  is  not  here  to 
report,  and  as  a  member  of  the  executive  board  and  .a  delegate  I  would  say 
that  Christian  county  held  her  16th  annual  institute  at  Stonington  in  October, 
1901.  The  executive  committee  have  adopted  the  policy  of  holding  the  insti- 
tutes in  different  parts  of  the  county.  In  the  contest,  among  the  different 
sections  of  the  county  for  the  institute  everybody  becomes  interested.  The 
result  is  a  large  attendance  and  plenty  of  enthusiasm.  An  exhibit  of  agri- 
cultural products  was  held  at  Stonington  in  connection  with  the  institute 
which  aroused  a  lively  competition  and  contributed '  largely  to  its  success. 
On  the  whole  the  interest  in  the  institute  is  evidently  increasing  and  its  ef- 
fect on  the  agricultural,  horticultural  and  social  interests  of  the  county  is 
felt  to  be  very  great. 

Cook  County — 

President:    Is  there  any  farming  in  Cook  county t 

Mr.  Frake:    We  have  a  little,  but  a  good  deal  of  something  else. 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute:  The  Cook 
County  Farmers'  Institute  was  held  at  Chicago  Heights  January  31  and 
February  1,  1902. 

The  two  institutes  previously  held  in  this  county  were  held  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  more  than  40  miles  distant,  the  last  one  being  held  three 
years  ago. 

Chicago  Heights  is  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  county.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  farming  district,  devoted  principally  to  stock  raising  and 
feeding,  and  to  dairying.  But  few  of  the  farmers  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  knew  what  a  farmers'  institute  meant  and  had  never  attended  one. 
The  program  was  one  of  the  best.  On  it  were  many  of  the  institute  speakers 
in  the  State.  All  who  attended  were  not  only  interested  and  instructed  but 
well  pleased. 

Hon.  L.  H.  Kerrick  of  Bloomington  told  the  institute  in  a  way  as  no  one 
could  tell  but  him,  how  he  raised,  fed  and  cared  for  his  cattle.  Prof.  0.  T. 
Bright,  county  superintendent  of  Cook  county  schools,  who  followed  him  in 
an  address  on  the  *' Schools  and  Farmers,"  said,  by  his  having  heard  Mr. 
Kerrick's  address,  he  was  a  more  capable  man;  that  he  could  better  instruct 
the  teachers  of  Cook  county  how  to  teach,  care  for  and  manage  the  children 
intrusted  to  their  care. 

One  gratifying  feature  of  the  institute  was  the  large  number  of  farmers' 
sons  who  attended.  They  and  others  at  the  close  flocked  around  the  officers, 
soliciting  them  to  hold  another  institute  there  soon,  saying  they  would  get 
the  ** whole  country  to  attend  next  time." 

The  farmers  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county  are  engaged  princi- 
pally in  dairying,  and  thus  the  fertility  of  the  farms  is  well  provided  for. 

The  farming  lands  immediately  adjoining  the  city  are  devoted  to  raising 
vegetables  for  the  Chicago  markets.    These  vegetable  farms  or  gardens  vary 
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very  much  in  size,  from  a  few  lots  to  many  hundreds  of  acres*  Tho 
largest  one  comprises  about  700  acres  within  the  extended  city  limits  of 
Chicago  on  the  north  side,  carried  on  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Budlung,  who  at 
times  employs  as  many  as  2,000  weeders,  paying  them  their  waees  every 
evening?.  Mr.  Bndlong,  who  has  been  engaged  m  this  business  for  over  40 
years,  read  before  the  institute  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive 
paper  on  '* Vegetable  Raising." 

In  answer  to  that  part  of  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  that  the  directors  report  *'the  best 
methods  to  be  adopted  by  county  institutes  for  aiding  in  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  in  the  several  counties"  would  say,  that  those  having  charge  of 
the  program  should  be  persons  who  know  where  the  best  and  most  up-to-date 
agricultural  methods  are  pursued,  and  there  procure  the  very  best  obtainable 
talent  to  instruct  the  members  of  the  institute.  Never  select  a  person  to  ad- 
dress an  institute  simply  because  he  can  talk^  he  should  be  able  to  instruct. 
The  prairie  zephyrs  usually  furnish  us  with  wind  enough. 

The  Cook  County  Farmers'  Institute  at  its  recent  meeting  meeting  adopted 
a  new  constitution  applicable  to  the  nine  new  congressional  districts.  Here- 
after we  expect  to  nave  much  better  institute  work  done  in  Cook  county. 

Crawford  County — 

J.  B.  Trimble:  We  have  been  holding  institutes  for  about  five  years  and 
we  have  two  domestic  science  associations  in  our  county,  and  we  take  ad- 
vantage of  them  and  put  them  on  the  first  day  in  order  to  get  the  attendance. 
Everybody  comes  out  to  hear  them.  Mrs.  Dunlap  said  the  first  time  she 
talked  to  about  40  women's  husbands  and  three  girls.  That  was  the  audience 
the  first  time,  and  this  last  time  we  had  a  house  full  of  women  and  men.  Our 
institutes  have  not  been  crowded,  but  we  are  in  the  backwoods  a  little.  We 
hope  to  do  better  in  the  future  than  we  have  done. 

DeKalb  County- 
Mr.  E.  C.  West:    I  think  our  secretary  has  the  report  but  I  do  not  think 
he  is  here. 

Our  institutes  was  organized  some  four  years  ago.  I  had  the  honor  of  be- 
ing the  first  president  and  the  institute  has  been  growing  ever  since  it 
started.  Of  course  it  was  a  new  thing  at  that  time.  One  of  the  best  features 
is  our  exhibit.  We  had  an  exhibit  two  years  ago  and  this  exhibit  is  gotten  up 
by  a  committee  who  visit  each  business  house  in  the  city  of  Svcamore  and 
get  some  kind  of  exhibit  donated,  all  the  way  from  corn  shellers  to  hams. 
We  don't  object  to  anything  and  consequently  we  got  some  $300  or  $500 
worth  of  exhibits  and  it  makes  the  business  part  of  the  town  interested  in 
our  institute.  We  had  a  corn  exhibit,  grain  and  so  on  and  every  article  had 
something  attached  as  a  premium^  consequently  we  got  a  large  exhibit  of 
corn  and  the  com  has  improved  probably  25  per  cent  in  the  two  years  under 
the  influence  of  the  corn  exhibit  and  our  corn  crop  has  increased  at  least 
25  per  cent.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  place  to  hold  it.  We  had  it  at  Sycamore 
three  years  and  went  to  Hinkley  last  year  and  had  a  very  large  crowd.  They 
did  not  have  a  hall  big  enough.  We  have  a  large  evening  entertainment  and 
hold  three  meetings  a  day.  On  an  average  the  last  year  the  attendance  was 
a  little  over  700.  Oar  evening  entertainments  are  quite  largely  literary, 
given  by  the  young  people. 

DeWitt  County- 
Mr.  E.  L.  Hoffman:  I  have  no  written  report  but  can  make  an  oral  one 
unless  you  think  I  had  better  write  it.  We  held  an  institute  at  Clinton,  the 
county  seat,  on  the  2Ist,  22d  and  23d  days  of  January.  Our  attendance  was 
good.  The  fact  is  the  institute  has  grown  so  we  can  no  longer  accommodate 
the  people^  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  that  interest  which  I  presume  is  the 
original  and  primary  design  of  the  institute — to  gather  in  the  young  men 
who  farm,  has  not  been  very  successful  with  us.  We  have  a  good  many 
**smart  aleck"  fellows  who  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  somehow  or  other, 
that  they  know  more  than  the  older  men.    We  are  slowly  gathering  them  in, 
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and  the  fruits  from  the  institute  are  very  visible.  Those  farmers  that  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  institutes,  it  is  not  a  hard  matter  to  pick  them  out 
when  riding  over  the  country. 

Edgar  Countyr- 

George  H.  Gordon:  At  the  last  moment  I  learn  that  our  county  will  have 
no  delegate.  I  am  sorr^'  that  this  is  to  be  true.  I  send  short  statement  by 
our  esteemed  and  efficient  director,  Mr.  Shank,  telling  you  that  Edgar  county 
is  still  in  line  with  farmers'  institute  work.  Our  institue  this  year  was 
held  in  Paris  on  Jan.  16  and  17.  We  had  an  excellent  program  and  a 
very  large  attendance.  The  intesest  in  this  work  is  growing  in  our 
county.  The  Domestic  Science  association  was  given  one  afternoon  and 
evening  for  their  program.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  their  session  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  entertaining  features  of  our  institute.  By  all  means 
encourage  this  part  of  the  work.  We  need  more  young  farmers  to  take  hold 
of  this  work.  They  are  more  easily  convinced  of  the  change  that  is  now 
taking  place  in  agriculture  pursuits.  They  are  more  willing  to  try  new 
methods  as  presented  at  our  institutes.  They  are  ready  to  reject  the  old  and 
accept  the  new  and  improved  methods  of  farming.  The  interest  increases  in 
the  institutes  held  in  our  county.  I  then  report  prosress  in  Edgar  county 
and  hope  it  may  continue  as  the  years  roll  by. 

Edwards  County — 

W.  E.  Shurtleff:  Our  little  county  of  Edwards  has  been  trying  to  keep  in 
sympathy  with  the  institute  work  and  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  counties  of 
the  State.  We  have  been  holding  institutes  each  year  for  about  seven  years. 
It  is  the  effort  of  the  officers  to  make  each  institute  a  little  better  than  the 
previous  one.  And  I  believe  they  have  been  successful.  This  year  we  held 
a  three  days  session.  Two  days  of  this  meeting  was  devoted  to  agricultural 
topics.  We  had  Mr.  Otwell  of  Macoupin  county  with  us.  We  were  also 
assisted  in  this  institute  by  our  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  one 
half  day  and  an  evening  session  was  devoted  to  education  and  was  conducted 
by  the  superintendent  and  teachers  of  the  county. 

We  also  have  an  auxiliary  organized,  and  the  ladies  of  the  Domestic 
Science  association  were  allowed  one  hair  day  of  this  meeting  and  the  time 
was  profitably  spent. 

Franklin  Countv — 

J.  M.  Vancil:  Our  institute  last  year  was  virtually  a  failure.  We  elected 
officers,  a  president  and  vice  i)resident  who  were  so  busily  engaged  in  pick- 
ing apples  they  did  not  have  time  to  attend  to  the  institute.  We  went  to 
work  and  went  throug;h  the  form  of  having  an  institute,  however.  Our  people 
have  not  taken  to  institutes,  but  they  are  getting  better  and  we  now  have  the 
influence  of  the  merchants  and  leading  men  and  you  may  expect  next  year  to 
hear  a  favorable  report  from  Franklin  county. 

Ford  County — 

F.  A.  Warner:  The  Ford  County  Farmer's  Institute  opened  auspiciously 
on  program  time  in  Buchholz  hall.  The  decoration  committee  had  done  their 
worK  well.  Farmers  always  acknowledge  the  **corn"  so  the  ** Welcome  to 
Ford  County  Farmers^'  that  framed  the  platform  was  very  prettily  and  effect- 
ively done  in  pieces  of  ear  corn  picked  out  with  husk,  daisies  and  festoons  of 
timothy  heads.  And  just  so  effective  were  the  bunches  of  cornstalks  in  the 
corners;  more  would  have  spoiled  the  effect.  The  committee  were  wise  in 
their  choosing.  Mr.  John  lehl  presided.  His  president's  address  was  short, 
only  a  pleasant  talk,  with  reference  to  the  good  effect  of  farmer's  organiza- 
tions; giving  gracious  welcome  to  those  present  and  prophecying  full  attend- 
ance for  future  sessions. 

The  sessions  of  the  institute  were  well  attended.  The  hall's  capacity  was 
tested  by  450  people  finding  places  in  auditorium,  hallway  and  wings  of 
stage;  standing  room  was  not  to  be  had  at  any  price,  and  many  went  away 
after  trying  in  vain  for  entrance.  The  evening  sessions  of  amusement  were 
as  well  attended.  Miss  McClure  received  much  praise  for  her  forceful,  truth- 
ful statement  of  home  life  on  the  farm,  with  the  unlovely  truth  of  big  barn 
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and  small  house;  she  gave  the  farther  trath  of  how  the-  comfortable  farm 
home  might  be  had.  The  inference  was  that  if  farm  wives  cared  for  them- 
selves as  punctiliously  as  thev  helped  the  farmer  care  for  the  stock  they 
would  be  as  carefully  cared,  for.  Miss  McClure  thoroughly  understands 
all  phases  of  work  on  tne  farm  and  knows  just  what  a  woman  can  and  can 
not  do. 

V.  G.  Way  made  short  cut  to  the  farmer's  common  sense.  While  clover 
seeding  has  oeen  talked  many  times  from  many  platforms  without  much  ef- 
fect, practical  farmers  easily  saw  the  practical  wisdom  of  these 'remarks. 
The  talk  on  horses  and  poultry  was  well  illustrated  with  spirited  pictures. 

F.  A.  Warner  of  Sibley  was  listened  to  with  marked  interest.  His  figures 
and  statements  were  easily  understood,  and  the  Sibley  farms  are  proof  posi- 
tive that  his  propositions  for  better  com  are  practical. 

The  talk  ''On  Corn  Judging,"  by  J.  D.  Funk  of  Bloomington,  was  a  lesson 
lecture,  easily  comprehended  and  thoroughly  appreciated.  While  the  Sibley 
estate  puts  the  cost  of  corn  raising  23  cents  per  bushel,  and  our  farmers  say 
23^,  Mr.  E.  J.  Taylor  of  Chrisman  created  a  sensation  by  stating  that  corn 
could  be  raised  at  a  cost  of  7  cents  per  bushel.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  difference  in  price  of  land  and  labor,  there  is  still  room  for  Mr.  Taylor  to 
have  taken  the  position  of  all  men  with  new  ideas,  a  position  much  beyond 
that  to  be  occupied  by  their  followers.  Considered  as  a  whole  the  institute 
was  a  success.  The  discussions  centered  very  largely  upon  better  seed  and 
better  seed  bed  and  more  thorough  cultivation. 

There  were  evening  entertainments  for  the  22d  and  23d  furnished  by  the 
Melvin  people  and  which  were  ably  conducted  and  very  largely  attended. 

There  was  an  exhibit  room  across  the  street  which,  though  small,  was  suf- 
ficient for  the  very  moderate  exhibit  presented.  The  crop  of  1901  corn  was 
much  below  the  average  in  quality  and  hence  farmers  did  not  care  to  exhibit 
largelj  of  a  poor  crop.  The  exhibits  presented  shows  careful  selection.  The 
exhibit  in  the  ladies'  department  was  very  good.  AH  exhibits  of  fancy  work 
were  new.  The  exhibit  of  bread  was  exceptionally  fine,  especially  that  of 
the  young  girls.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  young  girls  aiming  at  usefulness 
and  industry.  The  exhibit  of  needle  work  and  darning  showed  work  well 
done.  The  exhibit  of  butter  was  excellent.  The  pineapple  or  cone  was  ad- 
mired by  all  and  showed  great  taste  and  skill  of  its  making.  It  is  said  "the 
way  to  reach  a  man's  heart  is  through  his  stomach,"  and  it  seems  quite  prob- 
able. By  observation  in  the  exhibit  hall  we  could  not  help  but  notice  while 
the  gentlemen  seemed  most  attracted  by  the  articles  palatable  the  ladies 
seemed  to  be  most  fascinated  by  the  articles  most  beautiful  to  the  eye. 

The  next  session  of  the  Ford  County  Institute  will  be  held  in  Roberts,  Jan- 
uary^  1903.  The  principal  officers  are:  President,  John  Smith;  secretary, 
B.  B.  Chambers;  assistant  secretary,  A.  P.  Baylor,  all  of  Roberts,  and 
treasurer,  D.  A.  Taylor  of  Gibson. 

Fulton  County- 
Mr.  :  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Fulton  County  Farmers'  In- 
stitute was  held  at  Ipava  Nov.  7  and  8, 1901.  A  fall  meeting  was  an  experi- 
ment with  us,  such  date  being  deemed  best,  as  an  exhibit  was  desired.  The 
exhibit  was  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  the  Ipava  merchants, 
and  though  it  was  not  as  large  as  a  more  favorable  season  would  have  pro- 
duced, it  was  a  feature  of  much  interest  of  our  institute.  Beside  local  talent 
we  had  with  us  the  grand  old  veteran,  Henry  Wallace,  A.  P.  Grout,  Fred 
Rankin,  A.  W.  Stevenson  and  others.  Ipava  was  a  new  field  for  our  labors, 
an  institute  never  having  been  held  there  before,  but  the  townspeople  and 
local  farmers  gave  us  most  loyal  support  so  that  the  most  interesting  meet- 
ing of  our  history  was  held. 

Fayette  County- 
Richard  Wittle:    We  held  an  institute  on  the  16th  of  January  and  had  a 
SK)d  program,  but  the  attendance  was  very  disappointing.  We  had  some  of 
e  best  speakers.    We  are  determined  next  year  to  have  a  better  one  than 
we  have  ever  had. 
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Hamilton  County — 

John  P.  Steele:  Our  institute  was  organized  before  the  institute  law  was 
adopted  and  we  have  held  four  institutes  a  year  in  the  county  since  that;  a 
quarterly  institute  and  then  the  annual  institute.  The  quarterly  institutes 
are  held  generally  at  some  point  in  the  county  outside  the  county  seat,  and 
the  annual  ones  are  held  in  tne  county  seat,  and  we  have  very  successful  in- 
stitutes. I  think  the  institute  work  in  the  county  may  be  said  to  be  doing 
very  well.  We  are  making  arrangements  for  our  next  annual  institute  and 
hope  to  have  one  of  the  best  the  county  has  ever  had,  and  have  appointed  a 
committee  of  three  for  each  township  whose  duty  it  is  to  work  up  the  in- 
terest. We  are  also  arranging  for  the  township  institutes  and  will  provide 
a  banner  to  go  to  the  township  that  makes  the  oest  general  exhibits  of  the 
products,  and  that  banner  we  expect  to  be  passed  along  from  one  year  to 
another  by  the  different  townships.  That  is  a  general  outline  of  the  work 
in  Hamilton  county. 

Hancock  County — 

S.  F.  Bank:  We  held  two  institutes.  We  had  a  very  successful  institute 
at  Adrian,  and  at  the  institute  that  was  held  at  the  county  seat  they  said 
there  was  nobody  there. 

Delegate:  I  was  there  at  both;  the  county  institute  was  a  fairly  good  in- 
stitute. 

Henry  County— 

W.  W.  Cole:  I  have  the  honor  of  being  a  delegate  without  credentials, 
but  from  a  county  that  takes  a  great  interest  in  farmers'  institutes.  We  held 
one  at  Cambridge  in  December  and  one  later  in  Galva,  and  one  at  Woodhull, 
and  the  halls  were  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  people.  I  know,  as  I 
had  to  stand  up  myself. 

In  our  county  we  have  come  to  a  period  when  the  farmers  are  ceasing  to 
laugh  at  what  we  call  book  farming.  We  are  learning  now  in  all  parts  of 
farm  work  as  in  cattle  feeding,  we  need  a  balance  ration,  and  the  day  has 
come  when  we  have  to  use  something  besides  our  muscle  on  the  farm.  It  re- 
quires brain.  And  the  question  of  the  farmer  is  not  how  to  obtain  wonderful 
muscle  but  how  to  make  practical  farmers  and  by  the  use  of  our  agricutural 
college  and  experiment  stations  we  are  not  obliged  to  grow  old  oefore  we 
learn  the  right  way  to  do  a  thing.  It  is  hard  to  get  used  to  this  hothouse 
plan  of  farming  when  we  have  been  used  to  feeding  our  cattle  and  taking 
the  weather  as  it  comes,  but  all  over  the  work  of  the  agricultural  colleges  of 
Illinois,  Iowa  and  Kansas  is  becoming  as  familiar  to  the  farmers  of  Illinois 
as  the  district  schools.  In  Henry  county  we  are  organized  along  the  lines  of 
practical  farming.  We  already  have  a  nucleus  for  the  carrying  on  of  our 
work  in  our  appropriation  by  the  legislature,  but  as  you  know  $2,500  was  cut 
out  of  our  appropriation  bill  during  the  last  House  in  which  I  had  the  hoDor 
lo  serve.  The  day  has  come,  with  land  worth  $100  an  acre,  we  must  farm 
less  and  farm  better  and  we  will  have  a  great  deal  more  money  and  better 
homes.  We  will  be  able  to  keep  our  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm  where  they 
can  make  better  citizens  than  they  can  by  going  to  our  cities  to  starve  to 
death. 

Iroquois  County— 

David  Brumbach:  In  Iroquois  county  we  held  our  16th  annual  meeting  at 
Watseka  Jan.  15-16,  1902,  and  elected  omcers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Besides 
the  usual  number  of  addresses  by  persons  of  note  from  abroad  and  at  home 
upon  various  farm  topics,  with  music  and  recitations  interspersed  to  break 
the  monotony  and  enliven  the  sessions  for  all. 

The  institute  has  by  its  teachings  and  influence  been  the  means  largely  in 
bringing  the  city  and  county  togetoer  in  realizing  that  their  interests  are  one, 
and  that  there  is  still  a  vast  field  ahead  for  further  progress  in  agriculture 
through  learning. 

Our  people  are  interested  in  holding  in  connection  with  the  institute,  an 
exhibit  of  farm  products  and  samples  or  home  skill  from   the  brain  and  baud 
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of  woman,  with  premium  awards,  to  which  the  citizens  of  Watseka  and  sur- 
rounding country  were  liberal  contributors  to  the  amount  of  $175.  A  new 
feature  was  added  this  year  by  criving  premiums  for  the  best  four  essays  on 
*' A  Modem  Farm,  and  How  to  Farm  it,"  by  boys  under  16  years  of  age. 
This  proved  a  success  in  creating  an  interest  in  the  young  and  older  people 
also.  Such  inducements  should  be  increased  and  extended  to  ^irls  as  well  on 
topics  pertaining  to  the  home.  As  the  years  have  passed  each  institute  meet- 
ing has  added  new  interest  in  the  people  to  the  work  being  done,  and  todav 
they  sing  their  loyalty  to  both  ''Illinois,  Illinois,"  and  '^Iroquois,  Iroquois." 

Jo  Daviess  County- 
Mr.  Russell:  You  will  have  to  excuse  me  a  little  as  I  didn't  know  exactly 
what  you  expected  of  me,  and  perhaps  my  report  will  be  a  little  round  about. 
We  elected  our  secretary  and  president  a  year  ago,  and  our  secretary  sent  in 
his  resignation  along  about  March,  and  fortunately  when  I  was  in  Ualena  I 
met  Brother  Dallyn  and  he  said  you  have  got  the  work  to  do  and  do  it  alone. 
I  saw  the  situation  and  went  to  work,  and  they  told  me  it  was  a  grand  suc- 
cess, and  I  was  con^atulated  a  good  many  times.  We  had  the  very  cream 
of  Illinois,  Wisconsm  and  Iowa  to  help  us;  such  men  as  Shamel,  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong, Wallace  from  Iowa,*  Van  Meter  from  Wisconsin,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
we  succeeded;  we  couldn't  do  otherwise.  We  had  to  succeed.  It  all  went 
right  along.  They  told  us  we  would  have  to  hold  it  over  again  the  same 
next  year. 

Johnson  County — 

W.  J.  Casper:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  in  this  meeting  that  the  products 
of  our  county  are  red  apples  and  politicians.  I  might  also  add  as  another 
product,  hoop  poles.  It  is  one  of  the  most  southerly  counties  in  the  State. 
We  held  our  third  annual  institute  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  last  November.  I 
believe  I  was  the  first  president  and  the  second  and  the  last,  and  I  wish  to 
say  that  it  has  been  a  one-sided  business,  but  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  we 
had  a  good  institute  this  fall,  and  I  believe  the  next  one  will  be  better.  We 
are  located  in  the  extreme  northeast  corner  of  the  county,  and  have  but  one 
town  of  any  size  and  the  county  seat,  and  that  is  where  they  grow  the  poli- 
ticians. We  have  been  holding  the  institute  at  New  Bumside,  and  they  want 
it  down  at  Vienna,  and  I  sent  them  word  if  they  wanted  it  down  there  they 
would  have  to  vote  it  down  there,  and  we  propose  to  keep  her  as  louj^  as  we 
can.  I  have  made  no  written  report  of  our  proceedings.  My  experience  in 
state  institutes  and  county  institutes  I  have  attended  has  been  too  much  pro- 
gram. We  are  always  behind  and  never  get  through.  In  making  up  our 
progn^am  this  year  we  made  a  very  short  one,  but  I  want  to  say  we  had  all  the 
program  we  needed  to  take  u^  five  sessions,  and  took  it  all  up  and  sta^/ed 
untn  dark,  and  had  scarcely  time  to  eat. 

Jefferson  County — 

S.  T.  Maxey:  Mr.  Chairman— I  want  to  say  we  held  our  last  institute  on 
the  15th,  16th  and  17th  of  November  last.  We  held  our  first  institute  nine 
years  ago  this  coming  March.  Jefferson  county  is  the  balanced  ration  in  in- 
stitute work.  It  is  the  very  hub  of  Egypt  and  the  land  of  Goshen  and  Cairo, 
while  the  valley  of  the  Nile  flows  down  through  the  center.  Our  fathers  came 
and  cast  their  oread  upon  the  waters  before  there  was  any  State  of  Illinois, 
and  they  have  been  gathering  it  ever  since.  I  understood  the  Rockford  gen- 
tleman to  say  the  man  who  caused  Rockford  mayor's  so  much  trouble  used  to 
preach  in  Tamoroa.  I  preached  there  for  two  years  to  President  Kimzey's 
father's  and  mother's  family.  I  quit  preaching  and  went  to  farming,  and  I 
have  been  farming  ever  since. 

Q.    Are  you  the  preacher? 

A.  I  was  on  the  other  side  of  Central  Illinois  when  it  happened.  The  Cen- 
tral Illinois  railroad  you  understand. 

Laying  all  jests  aside.  I  am  in  Brother  Beal's  district.  He  is  my  neigh- 
bor. We  have  good  institutes  in  Jefferson  county.  You  know  that.  While 
we  have  not  the  interest  I  would  like  to  report,  I  am  glad  to  say  we  are 
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growing:  a  little.    Oar  ladies  are  now  organized  in  domestic  science  and  that 
as  been  a  success,  and  as  the  old  darkey  said  about  the  sons  of  his  race,  he 
says   '*  We  are  getting  bettah,  we  are  getting  bettah." 

Our  institute  was  held  at  Mt.  Vernon.  We  had  an  excellent  program  con- 
sistinfif  of  papers  on  ''Stock  Breeding"  and  "Corn  Breeding,"  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  topics  among  which  were  papers  on  the  '^Beautifying  of  the 
Farm  Home"  and  "Home  Culture." 

Some  of  our  speakers  from  a  distance  could  not  be  with  us  on  account  of 

Srevious  engagements.  Yet  the  time  was  well  filled  by  home  talent.  The 
iscussion  of  the  topics  showed  a  lively  interest  by  all.  "  The  afternoon 
of  the  second  day  was  occupied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Domestic  Science,  who 
with  a  well  arranged  program  held  a  good  large  audience  until  a  late  hour. 
The  third  day  was  of  an  educational  nature  conducted  by  our  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  and  teachers.  The  nature  of  this  day's  program  was  of 
such  that  it  drew  a  large  audience  of  children  as  well  as  patrons.  Consider- 
ing the  drouth  through  our  country  we  had  a  grand  display  of  fruit  and  farm 
products. 

The  farmers  have  been  slow  to  take  hold  of  these  meetings,  but  each  year 
we  see  a  greater  interest  manifested  and  an  evidence  that  the  farmer  is 
awakening  to  the  opportunities  before  him,  and  realizing  the  need  of  being 
in  closer  touch  with  the  world  in  general,  hais  caused  him  lo  seek  for  and  ob- 
tain rural  free  delivery  of  mail  throughout  the  county,  and  more  yet  the  sys- 
tem of  telephones  threading  all  parts  of  the  county  connecting  farm  house 
with  farm  house.  Thus  as  a  reward  we  see  the  farmers  fast  coming  to  the 
front.  Feeling  that  our  institute  has  been  conducive  to  this  advancement  we 
look  forward  with  fond  anticipation  to  the  future. 

Lake  County — 

H.  D.  Hughes:  I  want  to  report  that  I  believe  Lake  county  is  waking  up 
to  the  situation,  at  least  a  part  of  her  is.  One  gentleman  spoke  this  morning 
about  the  prize  essays  that  they  had  had  in  their  institute.  We  also  had 
them  and  I  think  they  were  one  of  the  best  features.  Some  of  them  of 
course,  were  better  than  others.  They  were  confined  to  young  people  under 
21,  and  would  expect  them  to  be  theoretical,  but  we  had  one  from  a  little 
butter  maker  that  was  as  good  as  any  I  ever  heard  from  any  platform  in  that 
line  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  encourage  the  prize 
essay  scheme  amongst  the  young  people.  It  sets  their  thoughts  in  motion. 
In  fact  they  have  many  thoughts  they  never  would  have  if  they  did  not  have 
this  chance  to  express  them  in  public.  One  thing  that  we  have  tried  to  do 
was  to  bring  the  agricultural  college  and  the  farmer  closer  together. 
Whereas  two  years  ago  we  had  no  college  students  in  that  college  now  we 
have  seven  or  eight,  and  if  we  have  done  nothing  else  in  institute  work  ex- 
cept to  get  those  young  men  down  to  the  Agricultural  College  of  Illinois,  we 
would  feel  we  had  done  enough  and  I  think  that  is  one  thing  that  the  institute 
wants  to  do  is  to  bring  the  agricultural  college  and  the  farm  closer  together. 
Oar  institutes  are  growing  in  interest  in  the  county  and  the  local  farmers  are 
getting  interested. 

Lee  County — 

Mr.  Hartwell:  A  most  interesting  and  instructive  farmers' institute  was 
held  in  the  village  of  Paw  Paw,  Lee  county,  Jan.  28,  29,  1902,  President 
Hartwell  of  Dixon,  presiding. 

The  opera  house  was  packed  during  all  its  sessions  with  farmers  and  their 
wives,  interested  spectators  and  participants  in  the  many  economic  and  agri- 
cultural topics  discussed. 

Interesting  essays  were  read  defining  a  proper  arrangement  and  mainte- 
nance of  farm  or  rural  homes,  making  it  inviting  and  pleasant  for  the  farm 
boys  and  girls,  causing  them  to  be  less  desirous  to  leave  their  homes  and  ac- 
quaintances and  congregate  in  our  cities  among  strangers  and  temptations. 
Essays  on  butter  making  were  read  and  discussed.  In  fact  all  subjects  per- 
taining to  the  best  way  of  caring  for  the  farm  in  tillage  and  appointment,  the 
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kind  of  stock  and  its  care,  were  fully  discussed.  Prof.  C.  G.  Hopkins  of  the 
State  University  at  Champaign  gave  an  interesting  talk,  explained  by  charts 
and  chemicals,  on  ''Plant  Growth." 

Mr.  Walkup  of  Oregon  spoke  on  the  subject  "To  What  Extent  Should 
Farmers  Raise  Horsesr'    Tne  attendants  at  these  meetings  were  so  well 

E leased  with  the  apparent  benefits  derived  that  they  unanimously  voted  to 
ave  it  held  at  Paw  Paw  next  year. 

Livingston  County -- 

Mr. :    The  annual  Livingston  County  Farmers'  Institute  was 

held  in  the  court  house  at  Pontiac  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Jan.  15  and 
16, 1902.  The  weather  was  fine  and  the  average  attendance  at  the  sessions 
was  more  than  600.  The  program  as  arranged  was  carried  out  in  full,  except 
as  to  the  absence  of  some  of  the  speakers  on  a  general  discussion  of  com 
culture.  This  subject  was  to  have  oeen  discussed  by  ten  different  farmers^of 
the  county,  but  only  six  of  them  were  present. 

Special  features  were  the  reading  of  essays  by  farmers'  boys  on  ''Farming 
as  a  Business  Vocation,"  and  by  farmers'  girls  on  "The  Advantages  and 
Opportunities  of  Farmers'  Daughters."  Suitable  recitations  were  also  given 
by  young  people  from  various  parts  of  the  county,  the  prize  essayists  and 
reciters,  ten  m  number,  coming  from  ten  different  townships  in  the  county. 
Excellent  music  was  furnished  by  pupils  of  the  city  schools  of  Pontiac  and 
the  Pontiac  township  high  school. 

Prof.  Hopkins  of  Champaign,  O.  T.  Bright,  superintendent  of  Cook  county 
schools,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Dunlap  of  Savosr,  C.  E.  DeButts,  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Fairbury,  and  Mrs.  Jennie  u.  Barlow  of  Bloomington  gave  excel- 
lent addresses. 

One  of  the  results  of  Mrs.  Danlap's  presence  was  the  organization  of  a 
Domestic  Science  club  for  the  countv  with  Mrs.  O.  P.  Wagner  of  Pontiac  as 
president  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Perry  of  Forrest  as  secretary. 

In  connection  with  the  institute,  prizes  were  offered  on  poultry,  potatoes, 
butter,  seeds,  fruit,  etc.,  and  a  very  creditable  exhibit  was  made.  In  the 
poultry  exhibit  more  than  200  fine  birds  were  shown.  The  exhibit  attracted 
much  attention,  and  the  large  room  in  which  the  exhibits  were  shown  was 
crowded  practically  all  of  the  time.  The  expenses  of  the  institute,  including 
the  premiums  given,  were  nearly  $250. 

Mercer  County — 

J.  C.  Holt:  I  have  a  short  report  made  out,  and  I  might  say  that  our 
president  who  is  here,  Mr.  Rhodes,  is  so  enthusiastic  over  tne  Farmers'  In- 
stitute that  we  are  sure  it  will  be  a  great  success..  I  was  told  the  other  day 
of  a  farmer  who  was  going  crazy  over  the  Farmers'  Institute.  I  think  we 
need  a  few  fanatics  to  wake  the  pepple  up.  December  11,  12  and  13  we 
held  a  meeting  at  the  court  house  and  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  Farmers'  Institute  since  the  last  meeting,  therefore  we  are  very  hopeful 
of  results  in  the  near  future. 

Moultrie  County — 

Mr.  J.  C.  Hoke:  Moultrie  county  has  held  three  annual  meetings,  and 
while  the  attendance  has  not  increased  materially,  those  who  do  attend 
take  greater  interest  in  the  meetings  and  are  spreading  the  good  news  to 
others.    We  are  hopeful  for  better  results  in  the  near  future. 

McLean  County- 
Mr.  King:  I  believe  the  regular  delegate  from  McLean  county  is  not 
present,  and  I  don't  want  the  people  of  this  institute  to  think  that 
we  don't  have  any  institute  in  our  county.  We  have  had  two  differ- 
ent ones,  one  at  Bloomington  and  one  at  Lexington — the  most  interest- 
ing and  best  attended  of  any  institute  we  have  ever  had.  One  of  the  features 
of  our  institutes  was  the  Domestic  Science  association,  and  we  have  a  Domes- 
tic Science  department  to  the  Farmers'  Institute.    We  have  adopted  a  differ- 
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ent  plan  in  our  institutes  from  any  I  have  heard  of  throughout  the  State,  that 
is  that  the  exhibits  of  strain  or  farm  products  are  donat^  to  the  association 
and  then  sold — put  up  at  auction  in  the  last  half  session.  The  Domestic  Sci- 
ence has  entire  control  of  the  pantry  stores.  We  derive  a  revenue  in  this  way 
for  the  carrying  on  of  our  institute.  At  first  some  parties  thought  we 
shouldn't  ask  parties  who  had  entered  articles  for  premiums  to  donate  any  thing 
more  than  what  took  premiums,  but  there  is  more  or  less  expense  with  the 
carrying  on  of  our  institutes,  and  as  it  is  a  Farmers  Institute  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  farmer  shouldn't  help  bear  the  expense,  and  that  is  about  the  eas- 
iest way  I  know  of  for  them  to  do  it.  There  was  a  feeling  for  a  while  that 
the  people  wouldn't  bring  things,  but  the  fact  is  they  are  becoming  more 
interested.  For  the  premium  offered  for  the  best  loaf  of  white  wheat  bread 
there  were  17  entries.  It  was  open  to  all  the  ladies  of  the  county  and  the 
first  premium  was  taken  by  a  15  year-old  girl. 

Iilr ;  How  much  was  the  premium? 

A.  A  sack  of  fiour  offered  by  one  of  our  merchants.  We  don't  have  to  ask 
the  merchants  in  Bloomington  to  donate.  All  the  different  branches  of  trade 
volunteers,  from  sulky  plows  to  windmills,  set  of  harness  and  evervthing  that 
pertains  to  a  farmer's  life.  We  have  this  winter  for  the  first  time  held  a  second 
institute.  We  held  it  at  Lexington,  just  north  of  Bloomington.  The  State 
Farmers'  Institute  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  getting  it  up,  and  it  was 
second  to  no  county  institute  in  this  State,  I  am  safe  in  saying,  in  attendance 
in  numbers  at  least,  and  in  good  papers,  and  one  of  its  features  was  the  genend 
discussion  by  the  farmers  of  the  neighborhood,  and  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
things  that  makes  your  institute  a  success — the  exchange  of  opinions.  But 
on  the  ladies,  afternoon  we  had  the  largest  attendance,  nearly  2,000  it  was 
estimated.  We  have  the  younger  portion  of  the  community  at  our  meetings, 
and  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  what  in  our  county,  and  in  every 
county,  that  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  institute,  to  get  the  young 
people  in. 

Macon  County— 

C.  A.  Thrift:  We  held  our  annual  institute  the  21st,  22nd—23rd  of  January, 
and  as  Mr.  King  says,  we  had  an  exhibition  with  it,  and  the  exhibit  is  donated 
to  the  institute  and  is  sold  on  the  last  day.  We  have  been  doing  this  for  the 
last  five  or  six  years.  We  offer  premiums  in  all  lines  of  merchandise,  and  the 
proceeds  of  all  this  pay  the  expenses.  We  have  a  large  meeting,  as  we  have 
always  bad  a  rate  of  one  fare  and  a  third  on  all  railroads  within  fifty  miles 
of  Decatur,  and  with  that  fare  we  have  a  large  increase  in  numbers  in  atten- 
dance and  the  institute  has  always  been  a  success  and  is  growing  every  year. 

Marion  County — 

Mr.  Schmerhom:  Our  attendance  has  increased  about  four  fold  in  the  last 
three  years.  We  have  mT)re  people  than  we  can  get  into  our  court  house. 
We  had  $265  in  premiums  for  stock  and  fancy  work,  for  bread,  dairy  products 
and  such  things,  and  there  is  a  livelier  interest  taken  by  the  younger  classes, 
and  the  Domestic  Science  is  doing  a  grand  work. 

Mr.  King,  McLean  County:  I  believe  I  mentioned  that  these  entries  were 
all  sold  at  public  auction  and  the  man  who  took  the  first  prize  on  the  best 
fifty  ears  of  yellow  corn  sold  $300  worth  of  seed  corn  while  our  institute  was 
in  session. 

Mernard  County- 
Will  H.  Young:  We  held  our  sixth  annual  meeting  in  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary, and  our  circuit  court  room,  which  seats  about  600,  was  packed  to  the 
walls  and  ceilings,  and  we  had  an  overflow  meeting  in  the  grand  jury  room, 
and  Mr.  Winters  talked  corn  in  the  grand  jury  room.  The  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  is  with  us  in  our  work  there,  and  he  had  the  country 
schools  in  that  county  dismissed  for  the  one  day  of  the  institute,  and  there 
were  29  school  teachers  reported  there  and  stayed  all  day  with  the  scholars 
that  day.    Mr.  Carter  was  there  and  talked  to  them.    The  first  day  his  mom- 
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ing  talk  was  on  * 'Clover,"  and  I  would  jast  like  to  have  had  yon  heard  him,  and 
in  the  afternoon  the  subject  was  "The  Best  Crop  on  the  Farm,"  and  that  was 
farmer's  boys. 

For  several  years  we  have  had  a  general  exhibit,  but  it  was  too  big  a  thing 
for  us;  we  didn't  have  a  place  to  put  it.  and  this  last  year  we  limited  it  to 
corn  and  butter.  We  had  Mr.  Winter  to  do  the  corn  scoring  and  he  scored 
it  right  before  the  audience.  Mrs.  Springer  gave  a  talk  on  butter  and  scored 
the  butter.    She  represents  a  butter  association  in  our  county. 

Montgomery  County — 

Mr.  Grimes:  I  am  not  one  of  the  delegates;  the  three  are  present  in  the 
hall,  but  a  few  days  ago  they  requested  me  to  make  a  report  at  this  time. 

The  annual  Farmers'  Institute  of  Montogomery  county  was  held  in  Ray- 
mond, October  22,  23  and  24,  with  evening  sessions  on  the  first  and  second 
days,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  never  in  the  history  of  Montgomery 
county  institutes  have  we  held  a  more  successful  or  more  profitable  meeting 
than  this,  the  sixth  annual  institute. 

The  meetings  had  been  advertised  by  placing  cojpies  of  the  program  in  the 
schools  of  the  county  about  two  weeks  before  the  time  of  holding  tnem,  there- 
fore nearly  every  family  received  one  or  more  copies,  especially  in  the  north 
part  of  the  county.  The  result  was  a  very  large  attendence  from  the  opening 
until  the  close,  standing  room  being  at  a  premium  at  many  sessions. 

The  average  daily  attendance  reached  2,500. 

One  pleasing  feature  was  a  large  number  of  youn^  men  and  women  in  at- 
tendance at  nearly  every  session,  showing  a  keen  desire  to  learn  and  to  assist 
in  the  good  work. 

It  has  been  the  earnest  desire  of  the  officers  to  arrange  a  program  on  all 
topics  of  general  interest  to  the  farmers  of  this  county,  but  some  topics  beiug 
of  more  importance  than  others,  more  time  has  been  given  to  their  discus- 
sion. Thereiore  great  encouragement  has  been  f2[iven  to  corn  growing,  al- 
ways furnishing  good  talent  on  this  subject.  Grazing  and  feeding  cattle  for 
profit  is  a  very  important  matter  with  farmers  in  this  county,  and  is  made  a 
special  feature  at  one  session  at  least.  The  swine  industry  has  been  kept  to 
the  front  in  all  our  meetings,  believing  that  the  porker  is  one  of  the  helps  to 
lift  the  mortgage.  The  sheep  industry  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  as  we  real- 
ize that  the  sheep  is  oft-times  the  mortgage  lifter  and  that  mutton  is  becom- 
ing more  popular  with  the  consumer  of  meat  every  day. 

Neither  are  we  behind  in  the  matter  of  farm  telephones.  Our  Farmers  In- 
stitutes have  always  given  good  encouragement  to  this  enterprise,  and  but  few 
counties  in  the  state  can  boast  of  more  farm  telephones  than  this  county  of 
Montgomery. 

The  officers  at  all  times  encourage  free  mail  delivery,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  encourage  township  organization  believing  that  the  best  results  can  be 
obtained  mainly  by  getting  the  best  talent  and  best  workers  in  each  township 
interested,  and  through  their  efforts  build  up  good  county  institutes,  not  de- 
pending so  largely  on  speakers  from  a  distance 

McHenry  County — 

J.  H.  Turner:  We  had  four  days  of  institute,  two  at  Hebron  and  two  at 
Nunda,  so  as  to  divide  the  work  and  give  the  farmers  a  better  chance  to 
attend.    We  had  Professor  Henry  ,  and  George  Carroll  and  Cook 

of  New  York  and  President  Kimzey  and  many  other  good  speakers.  The 
McHenry  county  farmers  are  fast  learning  of  the  advantages  and  opportuni- 
ties offered  the  farmers  in  these  institutes,  and  are  taking  advantage  of  them. 
I  do  not  think  it  best  for  me  to  take  any  more  time. 

Macoupin  County— 

C.  H.  C.  Anderson:  When  it  was  my  pleasure  two  years  ago  at  Mt. 
Vernon  to  offer  you  the  report  of  the  Macoupin  County  Farmer^  Institute 
An  era  of  prosperity  for  our  institute  was  just  dawning.      Since  that  time  it 
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has  made  such  rapid  progn^ess  that  it  now  stands  as  one  of  the  foremost  insti- 
tutes of  the  State  and  its  meetings  in  point  of  attendance  and  interest  mani- 
fested by  the  farmers  of  the  county  are  second  to  none  in  Illinois.  During 
the  last  meeting,  which  was  held  in  the  large  circuit  court  room  of  our 
$2,000,000  court  house  standing  room  was  at  a  premium. 

The  rapid  progress  of  our  institute  during  the  last  two  years  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  establishment  of  a  corn  contest  for  the  farmer  boys  of 
Macoupin  county,  by  our  president,  W.  B.  Otwell.  This  gentleman  was 
elected  secretary  of  our  institute  when  it  was  first  organized  and  took  such 
an  active  interest  in  its  work  and  making  it  a  success  that  he  was  the  unani- 
mous choice  for  its  president  three  jrears  ago.  In  the  capacity  of  president 
he  has  spared  no  effort  to  bring  our  institute  to  the  highest  plane  and  it  was 
this  spirit  of  attempting  everything  for  the  best  interests  of  Macoupin  county 
farmers  that  caused  the  idea  of  a  com  contest  for  boys  to  be  evolved  in  his 
mind. 

Early  in  the  year  1900  President  Otwell  announced  his  intention  of  holding 
a  com  contest  for  boys  under  18  years  of  age,  made  a  personal  offer  of  $10 
in  cash  for  premiums  and  asked  that  a  few  others  duplicate  the  amount^ 
which  three  public  spirited  citizens  of  Carlinyille  quickly  did.  This  total  of 
$40  was  divided  into  40  premiums  of  $1  to  be  given  for  the  best  40  collections 
of  ten  ears  each.  The  president  then  secured  a  number  of  varieties  of  com 
and  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  some  of  the  older  and  more  suc- 
cessful farmers  of  the  county  to  select  the  variety  they  considered  best 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  our  county.  A  variety  of  yellow  corn  was 
selected.  This  having  been  done  Mr.  Otwell,  at  his  own  expense,  purchased 
enoujBrh  of  this  corn  to  send  a  package  of  several  hundred  grains  to  every  boy 
sending  in  his  name.  The  contest  attracted  a  great  deal  ot  attention  through- 
out the  county,  with  the  result  that  we  had  a  good  display  of  corn  and  the 
largest  attendance  we  had  oyer  had  at  our  institute. 

The  past  year  President  Otwell  secured  a  grand  lot  of  premiums  including 
a  windmill  and  many  farming  implements.  A  variety  of  white  corn  was 
selected  for  seed  and  a  package  of  corn  sent  to  every  boy  under  30  sending 
his  name,  and  5  cents  to  cover  postage.  Although  the  season  was  very  un- 
favoiable  for  corn  we  had  a  most  magnificent  exhibit  in  connection  with  our 
institute  last  November.  The  corn  was  judged  by  Professor  Shamel  of  the 
State  University  and  he  stated  that  our  corn  display  compared  favorably 
with  such  large  exhibits  as  the  one  at  the  last  Illinois  State  rair. 

The  seed  for  the  contest  this  year  has  not  been  selected.  The  premiums,  of 
which  there  is  a  long  list  and  which  will  probably  be  offered  to  boys  under 
25j  consist  almost  entirely  of  live  stock  given  by  the  farmers  and  stock 
raisers  of  Macoupin  county  alone.  In  addition  to  the  corn  contest  this  year 
there  will  be  a  home-made  light  bread  contest  for  Macoupin  county  farmers'' 
daughters  and  a  butter  contest  open  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Macoupin 
county  farmers. 

The  Macoupin  countv  farmer  boys'  corn  contest  has  attracted  ;widespread 
attention  throughout  t&e  State,  a  number  of  counties  starting  similar  con- 
tests, and  our  president,  Mr.  Otwell,  is  now  quite  well  known  to  a  great 
many  of  you. 

An  unselfish  effort  to  benefit  others  is  always  rewarded  and  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair  Commissioners  for  Illinois,  realizing  the  ability  and  energy  of 
our  county  president,  made  him  their  unanimous  choice  for  the  position  of 
superintendent,  of  the  Illinois  agricultural  exhibit  at  the  great  world's  fair  ta 
be  held  in  the  near  future,  and  before  it  closes  you  will  doubtless  hear  more 
concerning  the  progressive  president  of  the  Macoupin  County  Farmers'  lui- 
stitute.    I  thank  you. 


Ogle  County-* 


*„.,«  w.  **wx*,  ^^.^  ...  w» ^.    - organization 

don't  like  to  see  the  reading  of  the  name  of  Ogle  count:^  passed  over  without  ' 
a  report.    We  had  a  very  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  in  Mount  Morris- 
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the  30th  and  31st  of  January.  I  think  there  were  more  turned  away  than 
could  get  into  the  hail.  So  you  see  the  people  are  becoming  enthusiastic  in 
Ogle  county  over  the  Farmers'  Institute.  I  didn't  expect  to  make  any  report. 
Mr.  Walkup,  the  secretary,  is  not  here  and  we  had  depended  upon  him  to 
make  the  report  and  therefore  I  have  nothing  in  mind  only  to  say  we  had 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  meetings  in  Ogle  county  we  have  ever  held. 

Piatt  County — 

Clarence  Adkins:  1  had  depended  upon  the  president  to  make  this  report, 
but  found  out  he  wouldn't  be  here.  The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Monti- 
cello,  111.,  Jan.  30  and  31,  1902. 

The  institute  closed  with  the  feeling  that  for  practical  presentations  and  in- 
terest the  sessions  were  eminently  successful.  The  attendance  of  farmers 
was  only  fair.    Many  more  should  nave  been  there. 

Putnam  County — 

J.  H.  Williams:  Putnam  county's  institute  was  held  at  Granville  on  Dec. 
18  and  19.  A  good  program  was  arranged  by  the  executive  committee  which 
was  responded  to  by  nearly  all  having  topics  assigned  them,  including  Prof. 
A.  D.  Shamel,  Ralph  Allen,  Mrs.  Joseph  Carter  and  others.  The  evening 
program  of  the  18th  was  of  a  literary  nature,  consisting  of  recitations,  inter- 
esting papers  and  fine  music  by  home  talent.  The  institute  was  held  in  the 
spacious  rooms  of  the  Congregational  church,  where  there  was  ample  provi- 
sion made  by  providing  conveniences  for  exhibits  from  the  farm,  garden  and 
kitchen,  all  of  which  were  well  represented.  The  meetine:  was  a  decided  suc- 
cess ana  well  attended  considering  the  weather,  which  was  below  zero  all 
the  time;  daily  attendance  was  about  200. 

Rock  Island  County*- 

Mr.  Sprague:  I  regret  to  have  to  say  Rock  Island  has  not  held  a  Farmers' 
Institute,  although  we  usually  have  good  ones,  but  this  year  our  president 
and  secretary  took  sick  in  the  fall  or  winter,  and  by  the  time  they  got  around 
to  call  the  executive  committee  together  we  concluded  we  couldn't  ^et  the 
talent  and  speakers  this  year  we  wanted  and  so  would  not  hold  one,  with  the 
idea  of  doine:  better  next  year.  We  usually  manage  to  have  pretty  good  in- 
stitutes, but  the  officers  of  the  county  institutes  are  elected  from  the  old 
men.  You  can  all  see  I  am  no  spring  chicken  and  I  am  the  youngest  one. 
I  hope  next  year  they  will  elect  officers  that  won't  get  sick. 

Stephenson  County- 
Mr.  :    The   eighth  annual  county  institute  was  held  in  Free- 

gort  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  January,  with  J.  A.  Phillips  as  president.  We 
ave  a  vice  president  from  each  township,  and  change  our  presiding  officer 
each  year,  usually  electing  comparatively  young  men  to  fill  the  positions. 
The  audience  was  so  large .  at  each  session  that  we  could  not  accommodate 
them  with  standing  room.  We  always  help  to  defray  the  expenses  with  ad- 
vertising in  the  program.  An  effort  was  made  to  have  the  farmers  occupy 
the  advertising  space.  We  try  to  characterize  the  institute  with  some  special 
line  of  agriculture.  This  year  corn  culture  and  hog  raising  were  the  princi- 
pal topics.  The  Domestic  Science  association  occupied  the  second  after- 
noon. 

Shelby  County— 

W.  E.  Killam:  Shelby  county  held  a  session  of  its  institute  the  last  of  Oc- 
tober, 1901.  The  program  was  quite  an  interesting  one  and  the  attendance 
was  very  good.  The  session  was  held  at  Stewart  son  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  county.  We  have  adopted  the  plan  of  moving  around  in  order  to  give 
the  people  a  chance  who  live  a  long  distance  from  the  county  seat.  So  far 
we  find  this  is  a  good  plan.  The  ladies  have  organized  a  Domestic  Science 
club  at  each  place  so  far.  We  are  going  to  hold  another  session  at  Windsor 
the  26th  and  27th  of  this  month  and  expect  to  have  an  interesting  meeting. 
We  send  our  greetings  to  the  State  institute  and  wish  it  a  successful  session. 
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Tazewell  County — 

Mr.  Ralph  Allen :  I  can't  understand  why  so  many  counties  are  not  mak- 
ing reports.  I  know  there  are  representatives  from  those  counties  here  and 
I  think  they  oueht  to  make  reports.  Don't  you  think  so?  Our  county  held 
an  institute  at  fiopedale  Dec.  17  to  19.  We  had  good  attendandce,  very  satis- 
factory attendance,  and  it  was  satisfactory  not  only  in  numbers  but  in  the 
character  of  the  people  who  attended.  There  were  a  large  proportion  of 
young  men  and  women  present  and  this  I  consider  the  most  encouraging 
feature  that  an  audience  can  show,  is  the  young  people  who  attend.  It  seems 
to  me  almost  folly  to  carry  on  an  institute  year  after  year  when  the  bulk  of 
the  people  who  go  and  attend  the  institute  are  old  people.  It  is  the  young 
people  who  must  be  taught,  not  the  old  ones,  and  the  attendance  was  com- 
posed largely  of  young  men  and  young  women,  and  both  of  them  took  an 
equal  interest  in  the  work,  and  one  large  reature  of  our  programs  has  always 
been  the  intermingling  of  the  work,  not  have  the  ladies'  work  all  on  one  side 
of  the  house  and  tne  men's  work  on  the  other.  The  interest  seems  to  be  just 
as  great,  and  I  notice  when  a  man  talks  on  corn  or  live  stock  that  he  holds 
the  attention  of  the  ladies  lust  as  well  as  the  men,  and  it  is  just  the  same 
when  the  woman  gives  the  talk  on  some  of  their  topics;  the  men  are  equally 
interested,  and  I  think  the  intermingling  of  the  programs  is  a  good  feature. 

Children's  essays  were  an  added  and  new  feature  and  we  had  34  com- 
petitors, and  like  the  reports  from  other  counties,  we  think  this  a  good 
feature.  They  were  all  ^ood  essays  and  all  should  have  received  some  sort 
of  a  premium.  In  institutes  we  want  both  the  progressive  and  the  con- 
servative. There  is  a  strong  element  in  our  county,  and  1  suppose  in  others, 
who  think  that  an  institute  should  be  conducted  almost  entirely  by  men  or 
experience,  to  tell  what  they  have  learned  in  their  own  experience.  That  is 
a  very  important  thing,  to  develop  the  experience  of  the  farmer;  but  equally 
important  isth6  progressive  element.  If  you  keep  on  telling  your  own  experi- 
ence over  and  over  again,  it  gets  old  and  people  get  tired.  You  must  have 
something  new,  and  in  fact  we  have  found  that  we  can  get  no  better  instruc- 
tion than  from  our  experiment  station,  and  it  has  been  our  policy  to  draw 
heavilv  from  that  source.  Of  course  there  are  other  sources  you  can  draw 
from,  out  that  is  the  main  source;  and  after  these  subjects  have  been  brought 
forward  by  the  experiment  stations,  it  has  been  a  very  ^ood  thing  for  the 
conservative  element  to  discuss  them  and  pass  their  opinions  upon  them. 
I  think  that  is  all  1  can  say,  except  about  tne  one  feature  that  the  institutes 
are  so  free  from  the  the  immoral  elements  that  follow  so  many  of  the  great 
conferences  of  agricultural  people,  and  is  one  of  the  grandest  features  of  the 
institute. 

Vermilion  County — 

J.  H.  Oakwood:  We  held  our  institute  at  Bidge  Farm,  Jan.  22  and  23, 
with  increased  attendance  and  with  increased  interest.  In  fact  the  attend- 
ance was  the  best  we  have  ever  had.  We  had  no  special  feature  in  the  way 
of  prize  exhibits,  in  fact  we  are  not  in  the  dairy  district.  We  had  Mr.  Grout, 
Otwell  and  Oalbraith  in  addition  to  our  home  talent,  which  we  try  to  use  and 
we  try  to  get  practical  men;  we  like  their  ideas  better  than  the  theory  of 
some  others.  We  have  the  young  men  with  us.  We  had  no  Domestic  Sci- 
ence meetings.  Prof.  Parker  gave  us  a  lecture,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  unless  you  have  heard  him  talk  you  have  lost  a  great  deal,  but  I  don't 
know  as  you  could  ^et  him  to  talk  if  you  did  want  hira.  The  parties  having 
charge  of  the  land  in  that  locaility  are  largely  tenant  farmers,  and  they  re- 
ported large  increase  of  corn  as  the  result  of  that  lecture.  Prof.  Parker  was 
worth  to  us  all  our  institute  has  ever  cost  us,  and  1  believe  that  lecture  in 
the  course  of  time  will  increase  the  product  in  corn  ten  bushels  to  an  acre.  I 
don't  know  as  I  have  anything  further  to  say  further  than  that  we  are 
anxious  that  our  institute  may  grow  in  interest  and  good  results  may  con- 
tinue to  follow. 

Warren  County — 

Mr.  Cobb:  Warren  county  is  always  behind  when  it  comes  to  the  alphabet, 
otherwise  she  is  A  always  in  institute  work.    Everyone  who  attended  our  in- 
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stitute  this  year  was  very  much  pleased  with  tlie  decoration  of  the  hall. 
That  is  something  very  little  attention  is  paid  to.  The  hall  was  decorated 
this  year  so  that  it  made  it  very  beautiful  and  we  undertook  to  get  a  photo- 
graph of  it,  and  as  I  have  heard  nothing  from  the  artist  I  presume  it  was  a 
failure. 

In  regard  to  the  work  we  have  accomplished,  I  will  give  an  example  of 
what  has  been  gained.  A  year  ago  we  had  a  gentleman  with  us  who  was  on 
the  program  for  a  talk  on  '* Angora  Goats."  I  heard  several  farmers  say 
before  that  meeting  *'What  do  you  want  of  Angora  sroatsY  What  is  as  Angora 
goat?"  After  the  gentleman  was  through  with  his  talk  I  don't  think  there  was 
a  farmer  that  heard  him  but  what  was  vitally  interested  in  the  Angora  goat. 
This  year  I  was  one  of  the  committee  and  I  put  on  the  gentleman  who  gave 
us  a  talk  on  '* Angora  Goats,"  a  gentleman  who  has  250  on  his  farm  in 
Warren  county,  and  last  summer  he  loaned  those  goats  to  his  neighbors  as 
grubbers.  He  stated  those  goats  had  done  him  a  great  amount  of  good  and 
he  had  samples  of  the  brush  and  young  trees  they  had  girdled  and  killed. 

Mr. :    Whaf  do  you  raise? 

Blue  grass  pasture,  the.  finest  in  the  world. 

Four  years  ago  I  brought  to  Warren  county  the  only  hand  separator  in  that 
county.  It  was  a  curiosity  then.  Now  there  are  over  60  and  they  have  not 
only  increased  the  product  of  our  dairies  but  have  greatly  added  to  the 
quality. 

Another  feature  that  pleased  me  very  much  is  the  fact  that  the  institute  is 
teaching  the  farmers  and  feeders  how  to  keep  their  stock  in  condition  and 
showing  us  the  value  of  cotton  seed  meal,  which  we  can  get  shipped  right  in 
to  the  little  stations  now,  and  the  health  and  condition  of  the  stock  m  our 
county  is  over  25  per  cent  better.  I  heard  a  gentleman  say  the  other  day 
that  he  made  more  money  last  year  than  he  ever  had  before.  We  had  an- 
other professor  who  told  us  the  aim  of  every  professional  farmer  should  be 
to  kill  the  germs  of  smut  in  his  oats  and  his  talk  has  largely  increased  the 
yield  and  quality  of  oats. 

Our  hall' could  not  hold  the  attendance  this  year. 

Whiteside  County— 

C.  Wetherby:  Our  17th  institute  was  held  at  Sterling  during  the  first 
week  in  December.  We  usually  hold  two  of  one  day  and  one  of  two  days. 
We  hold  the  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  county  and  we  find  the  people 
more  interested  in  it  each  year.  We  had  a  very  interesting  meeting,  with 
large  attendance  and  good  discussions.  We  had  a  committee  on  decoration 
and  the  hall  was  very  prettily  decorated  with  com,  vegetables  and  bundles  of 
oats  and  millet.  I  would  say  we  usually  have  a  committee  on  entertainment 
and  we  entertain  free  all  persons  outside  of  the  town  where  the  meeting  is 
held. 

Winnebago  County — 

David  Hunter:  The  institute  for  Winnebago  county  was  held  about  the 
middle  of  January.  I  don't  know  as  there  was  any  more  interest  this  year 
than  before.  The  only  difficulty  we  have  ever  experienced  in  the  work  has 
been  the  finding  of  a  hall  large  enough  for  the  people  to  get  in  who  wish  to 
come.  I  could  say  to  my  friend  from  Moultrie  counter  that  Winnebago  coun- 
ty is  full  of  cranks  on  the  subject  of  institutes — that  is  if  we  call  a  man  a  crank 
who  loves  his  work  and  loves  it  almost  more  than  anything  else.  I  take  it 
that  one  of  the  objects  of  our  institute  has  been  the  interesting  of  young 
men  in  the  work  of  the  institutes.  They  have  been  increased,  out  I  don't 
know  as  there  is  anyone  young  or  old  in  our  work.  I  believe  the  man  who 
loves  his  work,  as  the  farmer  ought  to  love  it,  never  gets  old;  that  he  is  al- 
ways young.  Of  course  in  Winnebago  we  have  some  special  lines  of  farm- 
ing. The  dairy  interest  is  a  very  great  interest.  That  is  one  thing  that  al- 
ways has  attention.  Every  question  that  will  interest  the  rural  dweller,  the 
question  of  roads,  the  question  of  schools,  has  been  discussed  by  the  best  ob- 
tainable talent  from  anywhere  that  could  be  found.  We  are  up  to  date.  We 
have  been  there  and  shall  be  in  the  future. 
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Will  County- 
Frank  Sprague:  I  have  no  written  report  for  Will  county.  We  held  a 
three  days*  session  just  a  month  ago  whioh  was  very  suooessful.  We  held  our 
institute  in  the  opera  house,  it  being  the  only  large  building  except  the 
Township  High  school,  and  we  were  packed  into  that  opera  house.  It  was 
very  successful.  We  held  also  an  exhibit  of  farm  products,  which  is  sold 
after  the  institute  and  the  proceeds  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  institute,  and 
this  year  one  main  feature  of  the  institute  was  the  last  day  we  held  the  ses- 
sion in  the  Township  High  school,  and  Prof.  O.  J.  Kern  was  present  and 
gave  a  talk  on  **The  Centralization  of  Schools."  It  took  very  stronglv  with 
our  people,  and  I  think  they  are  all  in  favor  of  centralized  schools,  and  until 
today  I  had  supposed  that  we  had  the  best  county  institute  in  the  State,  but 
I  see  there  are  lots  of  others  that  think  the  same.  I  am  glad  every  county 
enjoys  the  same  privileges,  but  I  think  none  have  a  better  institute  than  we. 

Washington  County — 

Mr.  A.  Hinkley:  The  two  days'  session,  Nov.  19  and  20,  was  well  at- 
tended by  an  interested  audience.  The  interest  in  these  meetings  is  growing 
fast  and  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  our  first  meeting,  four 
years  ago  and  the  one  just  past.  The  number  in  attendance  has  increased 
from  a  mere  handfuU  to  a  well  filled  house.  There  has  been  no  agricultural 
exhibit  made  at  any  of  the  meetings. 

Our  people  are  much  interested  in  the  subject  of  soil  improvement  and  in- 
formation on  that  subject  is  always  desirable. 

It  is  hoped  that  through  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  station 
rapid  advancement  will  soon  be  made  along  this  line. 

There  is  a  sub-station  located  in  our  county  where  different  methods  of  soil 
improvement  will  be  tested.  A  portion  of  the  station  ground  has  been  tiled 
to  test  the  effect  of  tiling  on  our  heavy  clay  soil.  Experiments  will  be  carried 
on  to  test  different  commercial  fertilizers,  not  the  different  brands  but  those 
possessing  one  element  in  excess  of  others,  as  dried  blood  for  nitrogen,  bone 
meal  for  phosphoric  acid,  etc.  Leguminous  crops  will  be  grown  and  handled 
in  different  ways. 

There  are  several  of  our  farmers  who  are  experimenting  with  different 
crops  for  feeds  and  soil  renovation,  such  as  cow  peas,  soy  beans,  vetch, 
rape,  sorgum,  turnips  and  beets,  and  report  results  at  the  meetings.  This 
is  an  interesting  feature  that  could  be  carried  on  to  advantage  in  every 
county  of  the  State. 

It  is  held  by  some  of  our  farmers  that  the  State  should  make  provision  for 
the  payment  of  live  stock  lost  by  hydrophobia  caused  by  rabid  dogs.  There 
is  ODJection  to  the  general  government  assuming  the  expense  or  irrigating 
the  arid  districts  of  the  west,  as  there  is  now  talk  of  doing.  Let  those  who 
are  interested  in  these  lands  assume  the  expense  of  this  work.  As  well 
might  the  government  assume  the  expense  of  constructing  and  maintaining 
g^od  roads  for  our  section  of  the  country,  which  we  all  know  would  be  oi 
great  benefit  to  all  farms  situated  where  the  roads  get  nearly  hub-deep  in 
mud  almost  every  winter. 

Wayne  County — 

Mr.  E.  A.  Rankin:  Our  institute  is  still  in  the  line  of  progress,  the  inter- 
est in  the  work  growing  better  each  year.  Our  meeting  last  October  was  the 
best  ever  held  in  the  county.    We  are  working  on  our  program  for  next  year. 

The  Domestic  Science  association  is  well  organized  and  holds  meetings  reg- 
ularly each  month. 

President:  The  reports  from  the  county  institutes  this  year,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  show  increase  in  attendance  and  are  much  better  than 
they  have  been  for  years.  Of  course  it  is  nothing  but  natural  that 
when  the  county  delegate  rises  to  make  the  report  he  would  like 
to  say  "our  county  was  the  best,  or  was  as  good  as  the  best,"  but 
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speaking  from  observation  of  what  I  have  seen  personally  and  from 
the  work  actually  done,  I  am  glad  to  say  the  attendance  was  much 
better  than  ever  before.  A  greater  interest  is  being  aroused  not 
alone  among  the  men  who  are  seeking  to  advance  farming  to  some- 
thing higher,  but  it  is  rea^ching  the  young  men  and  the  young  ladies, 
and  gr^at  help  is  rendered  by  the  Domestic  Science  associations  and 
by  the  county  superintendents.  Many  of  the  county  superintendents 
are  city  people  and  do  not  realize  the  great  good  that  can  be  done  by 
the  Farmers'  Institute  work,  but  when  we  have  reached  them  we  find 
§reat  help  from  them.  Many  are  actively  engaged  in  the  work,  some 
as  presidents  and  secretarys,  and  we  find  great  help  from  them. 

Mr.  Coolidge:    1  move  all  resolutions  be  handed  in  without  dis- 
cussion.    Motion  adopted. 
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Bbport  of  thb  Old  7th  Congressional  District. 

Agrricultural  conditions  in  the  New  Tenth  district  are  looking  up.  Land 
has  adyanced  in  value,  especially  farming  land;  anywhere  from  10  to  50  per 
cent  in  the  last  two  years.  And  even  the  i>oliticians  are  getting  interested  in 
the  farmer.  The  agricultural  college  is  being  looked  upon  by  the  farmers  aa 
a  help.  And  where  a  few  years  ago  we  hardly  knew  we  had  one,  now  we 
have  a  good  representation  of  scholars  at  the  Agricultural  College  at  Urbana. 
And  we  are  glad  to  know  that  the  faculty  of  that  college  stand  second  to- 
none  in  the  united  States,  and  the  students  very  enthusiastic  in  their 
studies.  The  Farmers'  Institute  is  firmly  established  in  the  district  and  the 
county  officers  are  waking  up  to  the  possibilities  of  their  position.  Two  very 
good  Institutes  were  held  in  Lake  county,  which  were  much  better  attendea 
than  ever  before.  The  farm  homes  of  the  district  are  of  a  high  order,  and 
while  organized  effort  by  the  farmers  to  better  their  condition  in  all  lines 
comes  slowly,  the  g^rowth  is  gfood  and  we  see  greater  things  ahead.  Better 
methods  of  cultivation  are  being  adopted.  Better  stock  is  being  grown;  and 
the  moral  and  spiritual  growth  of  the  coming  farmer  and  his  wife  is  being- 
looked  after  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  betore. 

People  are  waking  up  to  the  idea  that  the  farm  is  not  only  the  best  place 
in  the  world  to  be  bom  and  reared  but  is  also  the  best  place  to  die. 

They  are  not  only  living  on  the  farm  to  make  a  living,  but  are  waking  up- 
to  the  idea  that  a  longer  fife  can  be  lived  on  the  farm  than  anywhere  else. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  D.  Hughes, 

Director  Old  Seventh,  New  Tenth  District* 
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Report  of  the  8th  Congressional  District. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  take  pleasure  in  submittm&r 
for  your  consideration,  the  following  report  of  the  institute  work  in  the  eighth 
congressional  district. 

The  interest  in  the  work  has  increased  rapidly,  each  year,  until  we  now 
have  a  large  attendance  at  the  meetings  and  an  interest  and  enthusiasm  is 
developed  that  is  indeed  gratifying,  and  influence  goes  out  from  these  meet- 
ings that  is  felt  throughout  the  state.  The  farmers  are  becoming  more  and 
more  interested  and  enthusiastic  in  their  work)  they  are  thinking,  investigat- 
ing, adopting  newer  methods,  they  are  becommg  inspired  by  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  their  vocation  as  farmers  and  are  respected  and  looked  up  to, 
by  all  classes  of  people,  and  it  is  now  no  trouble  to  secure  proper  support 
for  the  institute  work. 

The  eight  district  is  composed  of  the  following  counties;  DeKalb,  DnPage, 
Grundy,  Kane,  Kendall  and  McHenry;  these  counties  have  all  held  meetings 
during  the  winter  with  the  exception  of  Kane  county. 

DeKalb  started  out  with  a  three  days  meeting  at  Hinckley,  Dec.  26,  27  and 
28;  the  attendance  was  large  throughout  and  the  interest  greatly  increased  by 
the  excellent  exhibits  of  agriculture,  dairy  and  culinary  products. 

Kendall  came  next  with  a  two  days  meeting  at  Yorkville,  Jan.  21  and  22. 
The  attendance,  while  not  so  large  as  at  Hinckley,  was  good  throughout  and 
much  interest  manifested. 

McHenry  came  next  with  a  fouf  days  meeting  Jan.  21,  22,  23  and  24;  two 
•days  at  Hebron,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  and  two  days  at  Kunda, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  county;  these  were  by  far  the  most  interesting, 
practical  and  enthusiastic  institute  meetings  ever  held  in  McHenry  county, 
and  at  many  of  the  sessions  standing  room  was  at  a  premium.  The  com  ex- 
hibits were  excellent  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

The  congressional  meeting  was  held  with  the  Grundy  county  institute  at 
Morris  Feb.  6,  7  and  8,  and  while  the  local  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  at 
some  of  the  other  meetings,  an  excellent  program  was  rendered,  the  corn  ex- 
hibit was  fine,  great  interest  was  manifested  and  the  work  organized  in  good 
shape  for  the  coming  year. 

DuPage  county  held  a  three  days  session  at  Wheaton,  Feb.  12,  13  and  14, 
with  an  excellent  program,  covering  a  wide  range  of  topics.  The  fine  exhibit 
of  agricultural,  dairy  and  culinary  products  ana  demonstrations  of  work  done 
in  the  rural  schools,  created  great  interest,  and  the  attendance  was  the  larg- 
est in  the  history  of  the  organization. 

Kane  county,  which  is  noted  for  the  high  character  of  its  institutes,  will  hold 
its  annual  institute  meeting  Feb.  25,  26  and  27,  1902. 

The  programs  of  the  above  institute  meetings  were,  without  exception,  of  a 
very  high  order  of  merit;  a  wide  range  of  topics  were  presented,  explained 
and  discussed  and  much  good  accomplished. 

In  this  great  dairy  district  which  produces  annually,  over  6,000,000  pounds 
of  butter  and  600,000,000  pounds  of  milk;  too  much  attention  can  not  be  given 
to  improvement  in  the  average  quality  of  dairy  products,  in  the  average  qual- 
ity of  dairy  cows,  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  dairy  barns  and  in  every  item 
which  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  value  and  lessen  the  cost  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts; and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  district  maintains  over  1,000,000  head 
of  live  stock  and  produces  annually  over  500,000  acres  of  corn,  300,000  acres 
of  oats  and  devotes  200,000  acres  of  meadows  and  nearly  500,000  acres  to  pas- 
ture lands  and  about  10,000  acres  to  potatoes;  it  is  certain  that  too  much  at- 
tention can  not  be  given  to  improvement  in  the  average  quality  of  live  stock 
a»  well  as  to  the  yield  and  quality  of  farm  products.  The  average  yield  of 
38  to  40  bushels  per  acre  of  corn  in  this  district  can  surely  be  raised  from  2 
to  10  bushels  per  acre,  by  careful  selection  of  varieties,  careful  breeding  and 
proper  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  conserve  moisture.  There  is  also  as  much 
room  for  improvement  in  oats  and  other  grains,  and  the  average  of  80  or  100 
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bushels  per  acre  of  potatoes  can,  without  a  doubt,  be  increased  to  200  or  250 
bushels  per  acre,  by  careful  selection  of  seed  varieties,  proper  preparation  of 
the  soil  and  proper  methods  of  cultivation. 

The  question  of  tile  drainage  for  highways  is  of  great  importance  and 
should  receive  more  attention,  as  it  is  the  cheapest  and  in  fact  the  only 
method  of  securing  a  dry,  hard  road-bed. 

The  labor  question  is  one  of  great  importance;  wages  paid  farm  hands  in 
this  district  are  20  per  cent  higher  than  in  central  Illinois  and  35  per  cent 
higher  than  in  southern  Illinois,  and  still  reliable  help  is  scarce  here  which  is 
positive  evidence  of  the  fact  that  milking  cows  is  not  a  favorite  pastime  with 
the  average  farm  hand. 

The  question  of  increasing  and  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  an 
important  one  and  every  available  ray  of  light  should  be  shed  on  this  subject; 
and  £  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  good  might  be  accomplished  by  the  appoint- 
ment, in  each  county,  of  committees  of  one  or  three  as  the  case  may  require, 
to  study  and  investigate  the  conditions  which  exist  in  the  various  lines  of  ag- 
riculture; these  committees  to  report  at  each  annual  meeting. 

r 

Every  possible  means  should  be  employed  to  secure  the  interest  and  attend- 
ance of  the  young  people  and  I  believe  the  only  way  to  do  this  successfully, 
is  to  give  them  a  share  of  the  work  to  do;  encourage  them  to  conduct  some 
simple  experiments  in  stock  feeding,  or  in  growing  crops  and  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  report  the  results  at  the  institutes.  The  study  of  domestic 
science  is  surely  progressing  and  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way;  truly 
there  is  no  art  or  science  the  study  of  which  is  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
young  women,  as  the  study  of  the  art  or  science  of  housekeeping  and  home 
making. 

A  dozen  or  more  of  our  young  men  'are  attending  the  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Champaign;  these  young  men  are  deeply  interested  in  their 
work,  and  when  they  have  completed  their  course,  they  will  have  the  best 
possible  equipment  for  success  in  their  chosen  field  of  labor,  and  great  good 
can  be  accomplished  by  inducing  as  many  as  possible  of  our  boys  and  girls 
to  attend  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  future  prosperity  of  this  country  rests  in  the  hands  of  farmers;  hence 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  fullest  measure  of  prosperity,  we  must  have  more  lib- 
erally educated  and  scientific  farmers;  men  who  have  been  taught  to  think, 
study,  experiment  and  investigate  along  agricultural  lines.  The  secret  of 
success  in  agriculture  is  education,  but  it  must  be  a  practical  education,  an 
education  that  shall  instruct  and  interest,  an  education  that  shall  fill  the  far- 
mer with  enthusiasm,  that  shall  inspire  him'  with  an  ambition  to  excel  and 
awaken  within  him  a  feeling  of  pride  and  respect  for  his  calling,  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  farm  life.  The  mediums 
through  which  this  education  may  be  acquired  may  be  found  in  the  agricul- 
tural colleges,  the  agricultural  press  and  the  agricultural  organizations. 

Our  best  educators  agree  that  no  other  one  influence  is  so  powerful  for  im- 
provement in  agriculture  as  the  Farmers  Institute,  where  new  discoveries 
and  new  experiences  are  discussed  and  applied  to  local  conditions. 

The  institutes  of  this  district  have  used  every  possible  influence,  in  their  ' 
endeavors  to  disseminate  useful  agricultural  knowledge,  but  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  ^od  work  which  has  been  done  during  the  past  few  years,  is 
but  a  dim  reflection  of  the  great  good  which  shall  be  accomplished  during  the 
year  which  is  now  before  us. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Geo.' A,  Hunt. 

Director f  Eight  Congressional  IHstricil 
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Report  of  the  9th  Congressional  District. 

The  crowded  houses  show  the  increased  interest  of  the  farmers  to  learn  the 
up-to-date  methods  of  agriculture.  In  many  cases  the  overflow  is  larger 
than  the  full  attendance  a  number  of  years  ago.  No  lady  has  been  found 
willing  to  accept  the  office  of  director  of  domestic  science.  The  reasons 
^iven  are  lack  of  State  aid  and  time.  I  hope  the  officers  of  the  State  Farm- 
ers' Institute  will  include  an  appropriation  in  their  next  budget  for  the  Do- 
mestic Science  association. 

Amos  T.  Moore, 
Director. 

Feb.  20, 1002. 

7o  the  President  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Farmers^  Institutes: 

Dear  Sir — Herein  I  submit  a  report  of  the  agricultural  conditions  of  the 
Fifteenth  Congressional  district  under  the  old  apportionment. 

Generally  the  soil  has  been  well  preserved  bv  a  uniform  rotation  of  crops. 
The  farmers  almost  entirely  depend  on  clover  for  fertilizing,  except  that  pro- 
duced by  feeding  their  whole  crop  upon  the  farm,  after  marketing  all  the 
small  grains  and  the  surplus  hay.  In  Adams  county,  of  the  stock  handled, 
hogs  are  in  the  ascendency,  yet  with  cattle  enough  to  consume  all  the 
roughness.  There  is  occasionally  a  farmer  who  feeds  from  50  to  100  cattle. 
**Com  is  king"  here,  but  wheat  and  oats  are  not  neglected.  Bye  is  being 
more  cultivated  because  wheat  has  lately  failed,  but  with  wheat  we  succeed 
best  in  getting  a  stand  of  clover.  One-third  of  the  cultivated  land  is  always 
seeded  down  to  grass,  either  clover  or  timothy.  From  these  we  set  aside 
enough  to  make  hay  for  home  consumption,  clover  hay  being  much  favored 
on  the  farm  for  all  purposes.  Timothy  hay  pays  a  better  profit  than  almost 
any  other  crop,  and  large  meadows  are  grown  for  market. 

This  county  has  imported  a  large  amount  of  corn  this  year  on  account  of 
the  great  drouth,  which  caused  the  yield  (from  42  bushels  per  acre  on  an 
average)  to  be  reduced  to  about  ten  bushels  per  acre.  Therefore  feed  is 
higher  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State. 

Quincy,  our  county  seat,  takes  all  our  surplus  feed  at  high  prices,  there- 
fore some  of  our  tenant  farmers  sell  all  they  raise  instead  of  feeding  it  on 
the  farm.  What  we  have  said  of  Adams  county  will  cover  the  conditions  of 
Brown  county  also. 

The  counties  joining  Adams  and  Brown  on  the  north,  to-wit:  Hancock, 
McDonough  and  Schuyler,  had  a  more  favx>rable  season  and  raised  on  an 
average  one- half  a  crop  of  com.  with  wheat,  oats,  hay,  etc.,  in  the  same  line 
with  the  favorable  agricultural  conditions.  They  also  feed  their  crop  to 
stock  on  the  farm,  but  are  inclined  to  feed  cattle  on  a  little  larger  scale. 
They  have  (juite  a  sprinkle  of  tenants  (which  is  not  the  best  thing  to  have) 
who  sell  their  crops  instead  of  feeding  them. 

The  farther  north  the  better  the  crops  grew.  Therefore  in  Henderson  and 
Warren  counties,  the  last  two  in  the  district,  we  find  still  better  agricultural 
conditions,  and  with  fair  crops,  good  farmers,  and  choice  soil  added  to 
sterling  integrity  and  business  principles  and  economical  habits,  the  farmers 
are  enjoying  a  healthy  wave  of  prosperity;  but  unlike  the  other  counties  their 
farms  are  very  large  and  they  are  occupied  by  more  tenants.  However,  their 
buildings  are  good  and  roomy.  The  cattle  industry  prevails  to  a  larger  ex- 
tent than  in  any  of  the  other  counties  in  the  district.  In  passing  through 
those  counties  last  June  we  saw  large  herds  of  cattle  in  pastures  along  the 
line,  some  of  them  black  poles,  some  shorthorns,  and  some  whitefaced,  all  of 
them  in  good  condition. 

This  is  too  far  north  to  raise  fall  wheat.  They  sow  clover  with  oats  and 
seem  to  have  good  pasture. 

We  were  told  by  good  authority  that  the  most  of  the  tenants  sell  their 
grain  either  to  the  landlord  or  at  the  railroad  station,  whence  it  is  transported 
to  the  point  where  it  is  most  needed. 
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In  passing  through  these  counties  either  on  the  **Q"  railroad  or  otherwise 
in  the  cornsnelling:  season,  we  always  see  cornshellers  at  work.  Prominent 
citizens  told  us  that  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  one-half  of  the  surplus 
raised  on  the  farm  by  these  tenants  was  shipped  to  market. 

Many  of  the  landlords  live  in  towns  where  there  are  good  schools;  in  the 
country  school  districts  are  large  and  the  schools  sparsely  attended.  These 
counties  laid  in  and  occupied  most  of  what  is  called  the  military  district, 
which  is  renowned  for  its  fertility  and  intelligence.  Each  one  of  the  counties 
held  one  or  more  institutes,  all  well  attended;  and  especially  tbe  institute 
held  at  Adrian,  where  over  100  people  were  turned  off  for  want  of  standing 
room. 

We  herewith  submit  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  live  stock  of  the  old 
Fifteenth  district  for  the  year  IdOO,  giving  the  number  of  cattle  and  hogs, 
also  the  bushels  of  corn  raised  in  each  county,  respectively: 


Counties. 

Bushels  of  Com. 

No.  of  Cattle. 

No.  of  Hosts. 

AdAin4.T..TT 

1.614.448 
237.872 
1.991.840 
2.131.125 
1.262.256 
2.460.312 
720.709 

33.824 
11.507 
10.674 
38.782 
15.068 
43.124 
22.700 

68.771 

Brown 

17.863 

Hancock.. .  ^ 

44.266 

McDonooffh 

58.487 

Henderson 

21,753 

W  afren ■ 

46.467 

Schuyler 

83.057 

In  addition  to  the  above,  horticulture  is  among  the  industries  which  are  on 
the  increase.  Large  young  orchards  are  being  grown  under  improved  con- 
ditions. Dairying  is  also  assuming  larger  proportions  and  becoming  an  in- 
dustry worthy  to  oe  mentioned,  as  is  also  intensive  gardening,  the  raising  of 
small  fruits,  etc.,  etc. 

Among  the  agricultural  conditions  the  poultry  industry  is  more  general  and 
under  better  managrement,  with  up-to-date  conveniences,  is  a  source  of  reve- 
nue which,  when  considering  the  cost,  gives  a  satisfactory  profit. 

G.  W.  Dban, 

Director, 


Report  of  thk  19th  Oongrbssional  District. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  all  the  counties 
in  the  Nineteenth  district  have  lield  successful  institutes  during  the  past  year. 
While  the  object  of  these  meetings  is  to  educate  the  farmer  and  to  keep  him 
in  touch  with  new  and  improved  methods  in  agriculture  and  rearing  and 
feeding  of  farm  animals,  yet  there  is  also  a  social  side  to  be  considered.  I 
notice  that  this  spirit  of  sociability  is  increasing  in  our  meetings  and  men 
and  women  gather  from  the  different  parts  of  the  country  not  only  to  listen  to 
the  instructions  of  the  speakers  but  also  to  form  new  acquaintances  with 
those  living  in  the  different  neighborhoods  of  the  county.  Those  farmers 
who  believe  in  the  improvement  of  farmers  and  farm  homes  are  always 
present  and  it  is  strange  but  true  those  who  most  need  help  upon  the  various 
subjects  of  farming  are  as  a  rule  absent  from  our  institutes.  £  hope  that  the 
influence  of  our  meetings  may  continue  to  spread  until  all  classes  of  farmers 
may  be  led  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  them.  As  our  farmers'  institutes 
are  a  means  of  education  I  think  that  county  superintendents,  teachers  and 
pupils  should  be  solicited  and  encouraged  to  attend  our  institutes. 

Our  pro-ams  should  include  some  work  to  be  done  by  the  boys  and  girls 
who  attena  our  rural  schools  and  whose  early  lives  are  necessarily  spent 
upon  the  farm.  I  think  the  Domestic  Science  association  is  a  means  of  great 
good  in  connection  with  our  institute  work.  In  some  institutes  this  depart- 
ment was  a  leading  feature  of  the  institute,  the  topics  read  and  discussed 
were  the  most  practical,  the  interest  and  enthusiasm   was  greater  than  pre- 
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▼ions  meetings.  I  believe  the  women's  session  should  never  be  omitted,  I 
think  it  is  destined  to  be  a  leading  feature  in  our  farm  institutes.  I  ean  pre* 
diet  nothinir  but  success  in  our  district.  The  officers  in  each  county  are 
strong  men  and  women  and  fitted  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  county  in 
which  they  live;  they  each  and  all  have  labored  to  secure  a  promim  for  their 
meetings  and  by  every  means  have  tried  to  have  a  large  attendance.  I  feel 
proud  of  the  work  done  in  our  district  the  past  year^  and  trust  that  the  spirit 
now  existing  may  continue.  Our  organization  is  not  perfect,  many  parts  may 
be  strengthened.  I  hope  that  each  one  may  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  assist  in 
making  it  one  of  the  strong  organizations  of  our  State. 

D.  H.  Shank, 

Director, 


Tuesday  Afternoon  Session. 

"America,"  led  by  Georj^e  N.  Holt  of  Bockford,  and  sung  by  the 
audience  standing. 

President:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  this  after- 
noon Col.  A.  E.  Fisher,  a  farmer,  a  country  boy  like  the  rest  of  us. 
Baised  on  a  farm,  and  since  then  has  upheld  the  stars  and  stripes  in 
our  war  with  Cuba,  and  now  in  business  in  Rockford.  He  is  one  of 
ns,  one  of  the  farming  class,  though  not  at  the  present  time  actively 
interested  in  farm  work. 

^  Mr.  Fisher:?  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Illinois 
Farmers'  Institute:  We  are  exceedingly  glad  to  have  you  with  us  today. 
8ome  time  during  the  early  seventies  a  fellow  down  in  Southern  Illinois 
leased  a  home  to  another  man  for  a  year  at  a  rental  of  $10  per  month,  and 
when  the  tenant  moved  in  he  found  that  the  roof  was  full  of  holes  and  the 
rain  came  through  and  it  offered  no  protection  to  himself  or  family.  Be 
asked  his  landlord  to  repair  the  roof,  but  the  landlord  said  that  he  nad  his 
lease  and  that  didn't  call  for  any  repairs  and  therefore  he  refused  to  do  any- 
thing, and  at  the  end  of  the  month  when  he  demanded  his  rent  his  tenant  re- 
fused to  pay  but  the  landlord  sued  and  recovered  a  judgment  of  $10  for  the 
month's  rent  against  the  tenant  and  the  tenant  appealed  the  case  to  the  ap- 
pellate court  and  the  appellate  court  handed  down  a  decision  affirming  the 
$10  judgment  of  the  circuit  court,  and  in  the  opinion  the  judge  says,  that 
when  a  tenant  takes  a  house  without  any  special  contract  concerning  repairs 
he  takes  that  house  as  does  a  man  his  wife  for  better  or  for  worse.  So  my 
friends  you  are  with  us  for  a  short  sojourn  under  our  roof  for  better  or  for 
worse.  We  hope  there  will  be  no  holes  in  the  roof.  We  hope  that  you  will 
be  amply  and  fully  protected,  and  that  when  you  return  to  your  respective 
homes  after  your  sojourn  among  us  you  will  say  to  yourself  that  it  wastvery 
goods 

I  am  glad  to  welcome  you  to  the  pretty  city  that  we  claim  to  have  herelin 
Rockford,  and  I  might  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  leading,  perhaps 
most  interesting,  features  which  you  might  visit  while  here.  We  have  some- 
thing like  30  or  35  miles  of  street  railway  which  will  convey  you  to  the  beau- 
tiful residence  portion  of  our  city  or  take  another  line  to  the  hives  of  indus- 
try, the  factory  districts.  This  city  ranks  second  only  in  the  west  in  the 
manufacture  of  furniture.  This  city  sends  her  Eockford  socks  the  world 
over,  manufacturing  over  10,000  dozen  socks  per  day.  We  have  the  most 
beautiful  churches  to  be  found  in  the  west  in  the  smaller  cities.  Our  hotels 
rank  second  to  none  in  the  State  of  Illinois  outside  of  Chicago,  and  we  are 
glad  that  you  are  here  to  enjoy  for  a  short  time  some  of  these'thmgs  with  us, 
and  we  hope  you  will  take  with  you  to  your  homes  the  impression  they  make 
upon  you. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  Farmers'  Institute  keeps  pace  with*the|age  of 
progress  in^which  we  are  now  living. 
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As  has  been  stated  by  jour  president  I  was  formerly  a  farmer.  I  farmed 
for  24  years,  engaged  chiefly  in  the  dairy  basin eps  at  first  but  later  got  inter- 
ested in  general  farming  and  stock  raising,  and  for  the  past  15  years  I  have 
been  a  resident  of  Rockford  endeavoring  to  sell  wind  for  a  living.  Now  I 
will  s&y  to  you,  my  friends,  that  the  callings  are  not  to  be  compared.  I  look 
back  with  tne  greatest  of  pleasure  to  the  scenes  on  the  farm.  I  can  never 
forget  the  fall  of  the  year  when  the  harvest  was  garnered.  I  will  never  for- 
get the  sight  of  that  cellar  on  the  farm  with  its  large  bins  for  the  apples  and 
Potatoes  and  the  other  smaller  bins  of  other  vegetables,  and  after  we  had 
utchered  three  or  four  pigs  and  one  beef,  and  through  the  fall  and  winter 
evenings  my  father  would  turn  the  hand  sausage  mill  while  I  fed  it  from  a 
pan,  and  how  my  mother  in  the  spring  would  take  the  hams  and  pack  them 
away  for  the  summer,  and  the  barrel  of  pork,  salt  pork,  salted  for  the  sum- 
mer use  and  the  surplus  of  apples  that  weren't  used  in  the  fall  made  into 
barrels  of  cider  to  turn  into  vinegar,  and  I  remember  one  side  of  the  cellar 
with  its  rows  of  barrels  of  cider  turned  into  vinegar,  and  when  I  think  of  that 
cellar  so  filled,  when  I  think  of  how  we  had  a  guarantee  from  hunger  at  least 
for  months  to  come  at  that  time,  and  then  when  I  think  of  my  own  little  cel- 
lar up  here  on  the  street,  and  my  wife  tells  the  grocer  to  send  up  a  half  peck 
of  apples,  or  possibly  a  peck  of  potatoes,  or  perhaps  half  a  pound  of  chipped 
beef  or  a  pint  or  quart  of  vinegar,  and  you  can  go  into  the  cellar  and  in  one 
meal  you  have  used  it  all  perhaps,  I  can't  help  but  think  of  the  contrast. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  farmers  of  Illinois  are  keeping  apace  with  this 

Srogressive  age  in  which  we  live.  When  my  father  came  to  the  west  from 
[assachusetts  he  forded  the  river  here  in  Rockford  in  June,  1839,  and  a  lit- 
tle later  located  in  the  adjoining  county  south,  Ogle,  near  Byron,  the  place 
where  our  family  was  bom  and  raised.  He  farmed  the  land  he  took  up  as 
government  land  until  after  I  came  to  Rockford  15  years  ago  and  I  was  not 
tne  oldest  child  by  any  means,  there  were  four  or  five  older.  At  that  time 
my  father,  I  have  heard  him  say,  looked  upon  this  vast  prairie  in  Illinois  as 
something^  of  a  desert,  a  semi-desert  as  it  were  and  he  hunted  around  and 
found  a  piece  of  land  that  ran  down  to  the  river  and  had  timber.  He  would 
not  take  the  open  land.  There  was  nothing  to  keep  you  warm.  And  yet 
the  progress  this  State  has  made  through  such  agencies  as  the  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute is  testified  to  now  by  the  magnificent  homes  and  buildings  and  surround- 
ing you  find  dotted  all  over  the  prairies.  You  find  the  most  cultured  and 
refined  people  in  the  State  of  Illinois  on  those  farms  and  in  the  farmers' 
homes,  and  by  the  way,  my  friends,  if  I  am  ever  permitted  to  retire  from 
active  life  it  will  be  to  a  home  on  the  farm.  It  will  be  to  a  place  where  I  can 
garner  as  I  used  to  at  the  old  home,  the  vegetables,  the  apples  and  all  the 
stores  we  had  in  the  cellar  in  the  fall  season.  It  will  be  where  I  can  have 
the  independent  thought  and  action  that  can  only  be  had  upon  the  farm,  and 
the  advantages  of  ingress  and  egress  now  with  interurban  railroad  and  rural 
delivery  you  have  the  advantages  of  the  city  resident  upon  the  farm  without 
the  disadvantages. 

As  was  said  by  the  court  you  take  the  house  as  the  man  does  his  wife  for 
better  or  for  worse.  There  are  times  when  we  receive  each.  I  have  but  lit- 
tle knowledge  of  the  southern  part  of  this  State,  although  I  know  that  some 
of  you  have  traveled  from  that  extreme  southern  portion,  but  I  have  heard 
that  down  there  they  have  but  little  use  for  preachers.  My  information  in 
that  regard  was  somewhat  affirmed  by  a  little  incident  which  occurred  down 
there  last  fall.  Our  very  honorable  mayor  of  the  city  of  Rockford,  together 
with  a  few  of  his  friends  who  like  to  shoot  quail  went  down  that  way  and 
they  stopped  at  a  little  town  called  Tamaroa.  Now  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
a  little  town  but  I  assume  it  is  little  although  it  produces  some  great  men— I 
am  not  referring  to  this  preacher.  During  their  perambulations  they  met 
this  very  reverend  gentlemen  who  had  quit  preaching  and  gone  to  farming 
and  from  all  reports  he  was  much  more  of  a  success  as  a  farmer  than  as  a 
preacher,  but  the  quails  strayed  onto  his  land  and  the  Rockford  gentlemen 
strayed  after  them  and  they  had  some  words  with  the  preacher,  and  the 
result  ^%s  that  before  they  got  through  with  the  matter  they  had  to  walk  up 

-4F  I. 
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to  the  captain's  desk  at  police  court  and  settle.  That  perhaps  does  not  have 
interest  to  you  as  members  of  the  Farmers'  Institute,  but  I  am  very  sure  it 
did  h|kve  some  interest  to  one  of  your  members  because  I  was  informed  today 
by  vour  chairman  that  the  first  fellow  he  called  upon  was  the  mayor  and  that 
he  had  got  it  fixed  up  so  there  woud  not  be  any  trouble  while  here. 

1  had  a  slight  experience  with  a  fellow  down  south.  The  distinguishe 
^rontleman  who  is  to  respond  to  the  welcome  comes  from  the  city  of  Spring- 
field, and  I  am  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  as  you  may  term  it,  to  have  the 
command  of  the  Third  Illinois  National  Guards  regiments  and  when  we  go 
into  camp  one  of  the  first  things  is  to  instruct  the  soldier  in  his  discipline 
and  I  found  at  our  last  encampment  a  fellow  running  a  ^*  blind  pi^"  in  a 
tent.  You  all  I  guess  know  what  a  "  blind  pig  "  is.  And  I  sent  him  word 
to  quit,  and  as  he  did  not  I  sent  a  lieutenant  with  a  squad  to  bring  him  in 
and  they  brought  him  in,  and  they  said  they  did  not  have  to  stop  unless  I  had 
a  warrant  so  I  sent  them  to  the  guard  house  and  at  the  end  of  four  hours 
they  sent  me  word  if  I  would  let  them  go  there  would  be  no  further  trouble 
and  on  that  assurance  I  let  them  go,  but  before  the  week  was  over  the  sheriff 
came  up  to  my  camp  and  he  served  two  summons  upon  me  for  $10,000  apiece, 
$20,000  damages.  We  went  down  and  tried  the  case  in  Sangamon  county, 
and  the  judge  for  whom  I  have  a  profound  respect,  instructed  the  jury  to 
find  the  defendants  not  guilty.  So  I  say  we  must  take  it  for  better  or  for 
worse,  but  I  want  to  say  that  regardless  of  the  slight  occurrence  down  there 
at  Springfield  and  regardless  of  the  time  of  the  mayor  had  his  experience  at 
Tamaroa  we  want  you  all  to  have  a  good  profitable  session  during  your  stay 
in  Rockford  and  I  want  to  say  we  have  one  of  the  most  magnanimous  mayors 
in  the  city  of  Rockford  that  presides  over  any  city  in  the  State  of  Illinois  or 
anywhere  else.  Knowing  that  you  were  coming,  what  did  he  do?  Yesterday 
before  your  arrival,  if  you  had  watched  him  you  would  have  seen  him  take 
the  keys  of  the  city  of  Rockford  in  his  hand,  proceed  to  the  police  court  and 
there  locking  the  door,  and  then  going  upon  the  river  and  boring  a  hole  in  I 

the  ice  and  throwing  the  keys  to  the  bottom  of  the  river.  | 

My  friends  during  your  sojourn  among  us  the  city  of  Rockford  and  county  \ 

of  Winnebago  is  yours,  and  I  bid  you  welcome,  yea  thrice  welcome,  to  this  I 

city  of  ours.  \ 

President:     I  am  very  glad  indeed   to  be  so  heartily  welcomed  to  * 

the  city  of  Rockford.  I  suppose  the  mayor's  action  was  taken  know- 
ing the  conditions  as  they  are  in  northern  Illinois,  but  down  in 
Egypt  and  around  Tamaroa  the  preachers  have  gotten  in  their  work 
ahead  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  such  protection,  especially  not 
necessary  for  Egyptians. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Colonel  Mills  of  Spring- 
field. 

Colonel  Mills:  I  think  you  have  all  heard  of  Rockford  socks.  We  all  have 
Rockford  furniture  in  our  homes,  and  whenever  we  want  any  good  legislation 
we  come  to  Senator  Andrns  of  Winnebago  county  for  it  and  I  can  tell  you  he  ' 
was  the  father  of  the  best  bill  that  has  been  introduced  into  the  legislature, 
and  I  am  sorry  he  is  not  here.  Geo.  W.  Curtiss  of  Jo  Daviess  of  this  dis- 
trict has  the  honor  of  having  done  a  great  many  excellent  things  for  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  Illinois.  You  have  one  of  the  greatest  breeders  of  Illi- 
nois in  your  county,  Mr.  Lovejoy.  There  are  a  great  many  things  that 
Rockford,  Winnebago  and  this  district  excel  in;  but  I  have  been  placed  on 
this  program  to  give  a  fitting  response  to  the  address  of  welcome,  and  as  I 
never  know  when  to  stop  unless  I  confine  myself  to  a  paper,  because  then 
you  have  some  encouragement,  I  will  find  a  stopping  place. 

response  to  address  op  welcome. 

Mr.  President,  Citizens  of  Winnebago  County  and  Members  op  the 
Illinois  Farmers  Institute:  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  this  large  and 
intelligent  gathering  of  the  best  people  of  this  peerless  State  to  listen  most 
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attentively  to  the  cordial,  hearty  and  eloquent  address  of  welcome  from  the 
citizens  of  Winnebago  county,  so  sincerely  expressed  by  Mr.  Fisher,  who  in  a 
very  crracious  manner  has  voiced  the  ^eeting  of  hospitality  and  good  cheer 
extended  to  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  on  the  occasion  of  its  seventh  An- 
nual State  Meeting. 

On  behalf  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  it  is  my  great  i)rivilege  to  respond 
to  the  welcome  extended,  and  to  assure  the  speaker  and  his  constituents  that 
the  cordial  spirit  of  the  welcome  is  most  heartily  reciprocated. 

This  lar^e  and  splendid  assemblage  of  intelligent  and  progressive  farmers 
gathering  rrom  all  sections  of  this  premier  agricultural  State  is  the  most  elo- 
quent that  can  be  presented  to  the  citizens  of  Winnebago  county  of  our  high 
appreciation  of  the  preparations  made  for  this  meeting. 

It  is  due  the  local  committee  to  say  that  the  very  complete  and  satisfactory 

arrangements  made  for  the  entertainment  and  enjoyment  of  all  in  attendance 

at  this  conference  will  add  much  to  the  brilliant  record  of  the  Winnebago 

County  Farmers'  Institute  and  the  intelligent  and  prosperous  class  of  farmers 

,it  so  creditably  represents. 

Much  has  been  expected  of  this  meeting,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  an  ap- 
preciative audience,  such  as  is  gathering  here  to-day,  will  vote  the  Rockford 
conference  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  the  most  interesting  and  suc- 
cessful of  the  series  of  very  instructive  annual  state  conventions  held  by  this 
organization. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute  to  prepare  the 
program  for  this  meeting  anticipated  the  complete  arrangements  that  have 
been  made  by  the  local  committee  for  the  entertainment  of  this  intelligent 
audience  and  have  made  corresponding  effort  to  provide  such  a  range  of  topics 
and  such  ability  on  the  part  of  the  speakers  as  will  ensure  a  full  measure  of 
enjoyment  and  instruction  to  all  in  attendaMce. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  connection  to  call  brief  attention  to  the 
rare  excellence  of  the  program  that  has  been  prepared  for  this  meeting. 

The  address  of  President  Kinzey  and  the  report  of  Secretary  Hostetter  will 
contain  a  review  of  the  work  of  these  faithful  and  industrious  stewards,  and 
the  showing  made  of  the  rapid  and  healthy  growth  of  the  Farmers'  Institute 
work  in  Illinois  during  the  past  year  cannot  fail  to  cheer  and  encourage  the 
advocates  of  this  very  efficient  and  popular  agency  for  promoting  the  interest 
of  all  engaged  in  rural  pursuits. 

The  class  work  each  morning  on  corn  culture  by  that  original  investigator 
and  able  leader  in  the  study  of  this  all  important  cereal  will  largely  increase 
the  general  fund  of  information  on  this  subject  and  will  add  new  laurels  to 
that  popular  teacher,  Prof.  A.  D.  Shamel. 

The  class  address  on  domestic  science  each  morning  will  certainly  be  largely 
attended  by  all  the  ladies  of  this  convention,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
interest  in  the  proceedings. 

That  very  successful  promoter  of  better  home  making  will  confirm  and  in- 
crease the  widespread  esteem  entertained  for  the  pioneer  in  the  advancement 
of  household  science  in  this  State,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Dunlap. 

Prof  Blair's  popularity  as  an  eminent  authority  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  horticulture  will  ensure  him  each  morning  a  large  and  appreciative  audience 
of  parties  interestedin  fruit  culture. 

Prof.  Mumford.  who  has  charge  of  the  animal  husbandry  work  in  the  college 
of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois^  is  so  well  and  widely  known  as  an 
able  and  interesting  instructor  in  this  line  of  study  that  we  can  speak  postively 
of  the  great  satisfaction  that  will  attend  his  class  work  each  morning. 

The  program  for  the  dairy  session  prepared  by  the  State  Dairymen's  As- 
sociation, the  session  in  charge  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Domestic  Science, 
the  topics  and  speakers  presented  by  the  Illinois  Live  Stock  Breeders  As- 
sociation, Illinois  Horticultural  society,  ensure  the  presentation  of  the  most 
advanced  thought  on  lines  of  study  oy  leading  authorities  well  known  as 
popular  speakers. 
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The  eveniDK  session  with  such  unexcelled  attractions  as  Kerrick  Cartew 
Kern,  Bradfute  and  Miss  Hostetter  wUl  ensure  crowded  houST  and  «W 
measure  of  enjoyment  and  benefit.  vruwaea  nouses  and  a  Inl 

That  splendid  leader  in  the  campaign  of  centralized  schools   Pro*  o    T 
Kern,  the  county  superintendent  orscliools  for  W^S,S^S<?  hw  niJ: 
Vlded  a  verv  uniaae  nro<mim  fnr  fha  K/«n.   -^J  _:_i  "t«Tt .    j,"?V'  "■*.  P™ 


made.very  complete  by  the  stereoptioon  lecture  by  Prof.  O  T  B^ht  ^nnil 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Cook  county.  J^ngat,  county 

*„?ul  *j  ®  '®*8t9' the  interesting  and  important  sessions  will  be  that  devoted 
to  «ie  demonstriation  of  the  results  of  the  operations  of  House  BiU  315  in. 
trodnced  into  the  Senate  by  Hon.  Henry  Ancfrus.  of  Winnebago  county?' 

House  Bill  315  provides  for  the  co-operation  of  the  practical  and  sueoessfnl 
men  engaged  m  aD  lines  of  rural  husbandry  with  the  scientific  and  p^SS 
investigators  directing  the  work  of  our  State  agricultural  esperimentrtStton! 

Under  continued  wise  direction  and  the  hearty  co-operation  that  should 
east  betw^n  these  mutual  interested  forces  much  praotka^  ^formation  of 
great  benefit  to  the  agriculture  of  the  State  will  be  obtained"  "'*°™*"**'*  ^"^ 

„»^k*  **'®^  of  those  present  as  they  look  into  the  intelligent  faces  indicative 
of  the  strong  characters  m  this  audience,  hear  the  able  practiciU  naneM  of  f  hS 
speakers  anS  listen  to  the  dicussion  from  the  floor  will  wk  the  ve^^rtiiSt 

?"f??i?1'i!'''V*  *•*•*  'ii?^y  y^''°«f  mant  known  as  the  Illinois  PwSere'  ffl- 
tute  that  has  been  making  such  rapid  strides  in  all  sections  of  the  State  in  the 

"d^vllSe  A  SultSJer'  '^"  •"•^'•^"'•^«  and  patriotic  foSt*r  £? 

There  are  many  in  this  audience  who  need  not  be  told  that  the  splendid 
campaign  so  ably  conducted  recently  and  carried  into  every  farm  nefghbor- 
hoocf  IB  this  State  that  resulted  m  the  construction  of  the  largest,  the  m^st 
complete  and  creditable  agricultural  college  building  to  be  fouLd  in  the 

FneVituTe*^        ^  ^*  ^^^°^  ^^*°*  ^^^"^^  ^  *^®  ^^'^°^*^  Farmer' 

It  is  well  known  that  the  influence  so  potent  in  creatine  such  wide  AnrAflH 
interest  m  the  cause  of  agjricultural  education  that  has  resulted  in  thVin 
crease  of  over  600  per  cent  in  the  attendance  of  students  at  the  colleire  of  aS- 

mii^Yl^^:^''^^^^^     ^^^^^'^  '^  ^'^^  ^^^''^  ^^^"«  ^-°*  ^-o--  af  t^e 

The  uprising  in  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  farm  homes  in  all  sections 
of  the  State  m  the  very,  general  movement  looking  to  the  adoption  of  better 
methods  of  housekeeping,  the  more  healthful  preparation  of  food,  and  the 
establishment  of  such  domestic  relations  as  will  ensure  the  best  physical  in- 
tellectuaUnd  spiritual  conditions  was  inspired  by  the  young  giant  known  as 
the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute.  **vwu  »» 

The  beautiful  and  worthy  helpmate  of  this  young  giant,  the  Illinois  Asso- 
ciation of  Domestic  Science,  has  more  than  met  the  fondest  expectations  of 
Its  original  promoters,  and  it  may  soon  be  said  as  a  result  largelv  of  its 
benign  influence,  **that  our  sons  may  be  as  plants  grown  up  in  their  vonth- 
that  our  daughters  may  be  as  corner  stones  polished  after  the  similtude  of 


palace."  '  "^  — "u«^«  ui  a 

Nott 
erted  such  a  wide  influence  in  promoting  the  materfal,  inteiiectuai^and 


Not  the  least  of  the  splendid  achievements  of  this  young  giant  who  has  eir 
rted  such  a  wide  influence  in  promoting  the  material,  intellectual  and  spirit 
tual  interests  of  the  rural  population  that  can  be  reached,  is  the  inauiruratinn 


of  the  free  circulating  library  that  may  be  had  in  any  neighborhood  f or  th « 
asking.     We  read  that  **In  the  selection  and  purchase  of  books  for  the  InaH 
tute  libraries  only  those  are  chosen  which  are  known  to  be  the  best  of  thAir 
kind.    The  character  of  the  books  in  each  library  has  given  complete  satU 
faction  and  the  communities  which  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  1?" 
braries  have  without  exception  made  good  use  of  the  books." 
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.Secretary  Hostetter  will  doubtless  give  full  particulars  concern iug  the  hun- 
dreds or  more  libraries  that  are  doing  such  excellent  missionary  work  in  all 
sections  of  the  State. 

The  pedigree  of  this  splendid  young  ^iant  is  short  and  traces  to  the  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  which  carefully  nursed  the  infant  in  the  eighties, 
when  its  secretary,  assisted  by  Prof.  Morrow,  constituted  the  active  force  of 
aggressive  institute  workers  in  this  State.  A  few  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  a  very  limited  nuihber  of  progressive  farmers  as- 
sisted for  several  years  in  the  endeavor  to  hold  congressional  institutes  at 
railroad  centers  in  some  districts. 

The  initial  institute  meetings  had  such  a  limited  attendance  as  to  discourage 
the  local  committees,  and  tne  interest  in  the  excellent  papers  presented  was 
very  indifferent. 

The  institute  movement  was  far  from  popular,  and  for  some  years  it  was 
difficult  to  locate  congressional  institutes  or  secure  the  presence,  much  less 
the  co-operation  of  the  citizens  of  the  place  of  meeting  or  the  attendance  of 
the  farmers  adjacent  to  the  town  where  the  institute  was  held. 

The  sugrgestion  of  a  county  institute  in  the  early  history  of  this  work  would 
have  subjected  the  party  to  ridicule. 

Later  a  few  county  institutes  were  organized,  and  the  good  work  slowly 
advanced  until  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Curtis,  of  Jo  Daviess  Company,  introduced  a 
bill  into  the  General  Assembly  providing  $50.00  annually  for  each  county  in- 
stitute. 

Said  measure  required  far  more  effort  in  and  out  of  the  legislature  to  secure 
its  passage  than  was  expended  in  the  recent  canvass  that  resulted  in  the  ap- 
propriation of  $150,000  for  the  State  agricultural  college  building. 

This  small  annual  appropriation  of  $50  to  each  county  institute  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  the  more  important  aid  thus  given  the  movement  in  the 
way  of  State  recognition  of  the  /i^reat  value  of  the  institute  work,  served  a 
most  valuable  purpose  in  stimulating  county  organizations. 

In  1894  twelve  county  institutes  through  their  duly  appointed  delegates  met 
in  Springfield  and  organized  an  association  known  as  the  Illinois  Farmers' 
Institute,  and  this  temporary  association  largely  assisted  in  securing  the  pas- 
sage, in  1895,  in  the  thirty-ninth  General  Assembly,  of  the  act  creating  the 
Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  under  whose  auspices  we  meet  to-day. 

For  the  next  two  years  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  without  State  aid, 
made  an  earnest  and  successful  effort  to  organize  county  institutes,  to  hold 
State  meetings  and  otherwise  promote  the  work  provided  for  in  the  act  creat- 
ing the  same,  for  that  of  assisting  and  encouraging  useful  education  among 
farmers,  and  for  developing  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  State. 

In  1897  the  General  Assembly  manifested  its  4iigh  appreciation  of  the  re - 
suits  attending  the  endeavors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  by  making  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $7,500  for  its  work. 

The  continued  and  increased  appropriations  made  by  each  succeeding  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  work  in  recent  years  by  this  or- 
ganization, is  familiar  to  this  audience  which  will  be  ouite  unanimous  in  vot- 
ing the  results  accomplished  by  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  as  entitled  to 
the  brightest  page  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  State. 

I  have  just  simply  outlined  to  you  what  a  magnificient  foundation  the  far- 
mers of  Illinois  have  laid,  the  depth  and  breadth;  what  a  magnificient  de- 
velopment we  have.  I  ask  leave  to  print  the  remainder  of  my  speech  for  the 
reason  President  Kimzey  and  the  secretary  and  myself  all  touch  on  the  same 
topics,  and  we  have  agreed  that  we  will  tase  or  separate  our  respective  parts 
in  presenting  the  work  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  institute  and  will  try  and 
make  it  very  complete  in  your  report. 

President:  We  will  now  have  the  address  of  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
A.  B.  Hostetter,  who  has  been  with  us  for  years  and  who  needs  no 
introduction. 
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Report  of   Superintendent  op  Institutes,  A.  B.   Hostetter. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Co  Workers  in  the  Farmers'  Institute,  and 
Friends:  It  is  ver^  g^ratifying:  to  meet  so  man^  with  whom  I  have  been  in 
correspondence  daring  the  year,  who  have  so  faithfnlly  and  successfnlly  pro- 
moted the  institute  work  in  the  several  counties  throughout  the  State. 

The  success  of  a  county  Farmer's  Institute  depends  upon  the  good  judg- 
ment of  the  county  institute  officers  in  arranging  a  suitable  proi;ram  in 
ample  time,  in  their  energy  in  advertising  the  same,  and  their  enthusiasm  in 
carrying  it  out. 

That  there  has  been  no  lack  in  any  of  these  essentials  of  success  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  valuable  reports  from  delegates  present  this  morning, 
and  the  formal  reports  on  file  in  the  secretary's  office.  The  reports  of  the 
delegates  have  been  so  comprehensive  in  their  scope,  embodying  the  new. 
attractive  and  desirable  features  carried  out  during  tne  year  in  the  several 
counties,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  details  in  regard  to 
the  work  of  the  county  institutes. 

One  hundred  counties  have  held  one  or  more  institute  meetings  since  the 
last  annual  meeting.  Kane  county  will  hold  a  meeting  the  last  week  in 
February,  and  Bock  Island  may  hold  a  summer  meeting  which  will  complete 
the  list.  The  institutes  are  growing  more  popular  as  their  work  becomes 
more  practical  and  helpful.  The  average  attendance  this  year  has  been 
larger  than  any  previous  year,  being  375  in  number  as  compared  with  an 
average  attendance  of  306  last  year.  The  average  cost  per  county  this  year 
is  $98,  last  year  it  was  $88.99,  a  total  increase  of  funds  raised  by  the  counties 
for  institute  purposes  of  $918. 

The  greatest  advance  of  institute  lines  has  been  in  the  character  of  t)ie  pro- 
grams; less  attention  has  been  given  to  entertainment  and  show  and  more 
to  instruction  and  practical  results.  The  old  time  institute  orators,  the  '*big 
guDS,"  who  shot  neither  straight  nor  far,  but  who  could  startle  or  amuse  an 
audience,  have  not  been  in  much  demand,  but  those  who  have  had  a  sure 
and  definite  aim  in  their  farm  operations  or  live  stock  breeding,  who  have 
accomplished  their  ends  and  have  the  ability  to  tell  their  plans  and  methods 
which  led  to  success,  have  had  mora  calls  for  institute  work  than  they  could 
fill. 

The  district  conferences  of  county  institute  officers  under  the  direction  of 
the  several  directors  have  proved  very  helpful  in  arranging  circuits  of  meet- 
ings so  that  two  or  more  counties  could  use  the  same  speakers.  These  cir- 
cuits could  be  extended  to  the  advantage  of  both  speakers  and  institutes. 

The  question  of  recommending  speakers  for  county  institutes  who  will  meet 
the  growing  expectations  of  the  institute  officers,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
ones  tho  board  of  directors  has  to  solve.  The  demani  for  scientific  instruc- 
tion which  can  only  be  satisfactorily  supplied  by  the  faculty  of  the  college  of 
agriculture,  has  been  greater  this  year  than  the  ability  of  the  college  to  sup- 
ply. Every  effort,  therefore,  should  be  made  to  strengthen  the  working 
force  of  the  college  of  agriculture  that  more  of  it  may  be  available  for  insti- 
tute work.  Prof.  Davenport,  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture,  has  always 
generously  responded  to  calls  for  help  from  his  department,  often  at  great 
inconvenience  to  the  college  work.  It  is  therefore  due  him  that  applications 
for  help  from  the  university  be  made  at  an  early  date. 

The  questions  most  popular  and  also  of  most  vital  interest  to  the  farmer, 
which  have  appeared  most  frequently  upon  the  institute  programs,  have  been 
those  pertaining  to  soil  fertility  and  the  improvement  of  our  varieties  or 
breeds  of  seed  corn.  The  instruction  heretofore  given  and  the  discussions 
on  the  selection  of  seed  corn  have  led  to  such  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  corn  produced  and  exhibited  at  the  county  institutes,  that  much 
enthusiasm  has  been  aroused  on  this  line.  Students  from  the  college  of  agri- 
culture have  been  invited  to  judge  the  corn  exhibits  and  to  give  instruction 
in  corn  judging.  Their  work  has  proven  very  satisfactory.  The  work  done 
by  Mr.  A.  D.  ohamel  of  the  college  of  agricultural  has  been  especially  valu- 
able to  the  institutes  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  could  not  attend  more 
of  the  meetings. 
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The  directors  of  the  several  districts,  the  county  institute  officers  and  the 
Domestic  Science  associations  are  all  deserving  of  the  highest  praise  for  their 
year's  work  along  institute  lines. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  institute  work  has  been  to  secure  students  for 
the  college  of  agriculture.  The  institute  directors  have  taken  great  personal 
interest  in  this  matter;  they  have  visited  the  several  counties  in  their  respect- 
ive districts,  and  by  personal  interviews  with  the  boys,  their  parents  and 
families  have  impressed  them  with  the  advantages  of  an  agricultural  educa- 
tion to  be  obtained  at  our  agricultural  college;  they  have  sent  out  letters  and 
interested  the  local  newspapers  in  the  work;  besides  this,  a  large  correspond- 
ence has  been  carried  on  concerning  the  scholarships  through  the  secretary's 
office.  As  a  result  of  these  faithful  efforts  there  are  now  at  the  university 
using  institute  free  scholarships  in  the  college  of  agriculture,  nine  students 
who  are  completing  their  third  year  of  study  and  who  expect  to  graduate  in 
the  four  years'  course;  55  who  are  in  their  second  year  and  103  whose  schol- 
arships began  in  September,  1901— a  total  of  167.  The  institute  is  justly 
proud  of  these  boys  and  girls  who  are  trying  to  fit  themselves  to  become 
farmers  and  home  makers.  We  feel  that  they  appreciate  their  opportunities 
and  that  they  will  make  good  use  of  the  same;  that  they  will  be  a  credit  to  our 
State  and  to  the  college. 

It  has  been  a  great  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  institute  officers  and  to 
those  who  have  applied  for  scholarships,  that  the  college  of  agriculture  will 
accept  boys  just  as  they  come  from  the  farm,  with  such  preparatory  work  as 
they  have  been  able  to  secure  in  the  country  school,  and  it  is  able  to  give 
them  practical  help  which  will  enable  them  to  make  farming  more  profitable 
and  at  the  same  time  inspire  the  boys  with  a  desire  for  self-improvement  and 
culture. 

As  soon  as  it  becomes  generally  known  that  a  course  of  study  at  the  Illi 
nois  College  of  Agriculture  will  increase  the  earning  capacity  of  its  students, 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  students;  young  men  and  young  women  who  will 
make  farming  their  life  work,  and  who  will  make  their  own  education  a  life 
work,  who  will  become  conspicuous  examples  in  their  several  home  counties 
of  the  benefits  of  scientific  knowledge  and  scientific  methods  applied  to  farm 
and  home  work;  who  will  strengthen  the  country  school,  improve  the  social 
atmosphere  of  the  rural  comnaunity,  and  develop  and  sustain  the  resources  of 
the  farm ;  and  while  accomplishing  these  results  will  attain  for  themselves  a 
degree  of  culture  unsurpassed  by  any  other  class  of  citizens. 

For  list  of  scholarships  awarded  see  appendix. 

INSTITUTE  FREE  LIBRARIES. 

The  advantages  of  free  libraries  to  the  rural  communities  were  so  evident 
and  promised  so  much  for  the  public  good  that  the  last  General  Assembly 
added  the  following  section  to  the  act  making  an  appropriation  for  the  Illi- 
nois farmers'  institutes: 

**For  the  purchase  of  books  and  for  the  maintenance  and  management  of 
the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  free  libraries  the  sum  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  ($2,500)  per  annum  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  July  1, 
1901  and  1902." 

From  this  appropriation  there  have  been  equipped  since  July  1,  1901,  70 
libraries  with  a  total  of  3,100  volumes.  There  have  also  been  purchased  120 
bound  volumes  of  Farmers'  Bulletins  which  have  been  added  to  the  libraries 
previously  equipped  and  115  volumes  on  household  science.  These  last  are 
m  the  care  of  Mrs.  S.  Noble  King,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Association  of 
Domestic  Science,  Bloomington,  111.,  and  the  use  of  them  may  be  secured 
by  Domestic  Science  clubs  on  application  to  the  secretary  of  the  Illinois  As- 
sociation of  Domestic  Science. 
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Daring  the  present  year  56  libraries  have  been  returned  from  a  six  months' 
trip.  These  were  scattered  over  the  State  in  48  counties.  The  reports  of 
books  read,  as  per  the  stub-book  records  of  the  local  librarian,  show  that 
4,094  books  were  used,  an  average  of  73  loans  for  each  library.  Some  books 
were  read  oftener  than  others,  and  in  some  libraries  a  few  books  were  not 
read  at  all.  Books  of  essays,  biography  and  science  were  read  almost  as 
often  as  those  of  fiction,  and  the  total  of  tiie  loans  was  one  and  one-half  times 
the  number  of  books  in  each  library.  This  is  certainly  a  good  record  and 
shows  that  the  country  people  will  read  good  books  if  they  are  available.  The 
total  number  of  libraries  now  in  use  is  111,  besides  the  domestic  science 
books.  These  are  located  in  71  counties.  Twenty-five  applications  for  libra- 
ries are  now  on  file  in  the  secretary's  office  waiting  their  turn  to  be  supplied 
when  libraries  are  returned,  and  nearly  every  mail  brings  reauests  for  ap- 
plication blanks.  The  wide  interest  taken  in  these  libraries  is  due  largely  to 
the  information  disseminated  through  the  ''School  News"  which  has  gener- 
ously given  space  in  its  columns  for  a  free  library  department. 

For  list  of  places  where  libraries  have  been  used,  see  appendix. 

ANNUAL     REPORT. 

The  sixth  annual  report,  which  should  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple early  in  the  fall,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  about  two  weeks.  The 
institute  officers  are  in  no  wa^  to  blame  for  this  annoying  delay  in  completing 
the  report,  for  they  have  no  .lurisdiction  over^the  printing,  which  is  let  under 
the  general  contract  for  printing  and  binding  State  reports. 

The  demand  for  these  reports  is  so  great  that  the  last  legislature  increased 
the  number  of  copies  to  be  issued  from  10,000  to  20,000,  and  provided  that 
they  must  be  completed  on  or  before  Sept.  1  of  each  year.  It  is  hoped  that 
^his  last  clause  can  be  made  effective  for  the  next  report. 

The  reports  will  be  distributed  at  once  on  their  completion,  through  the  di- 
tctors,  county  institute  officers,  and  the  secretary's  office. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  delay  on  the  part  of  the  institute  in  compil- 
jig  the  next  report,  it  is  requested  that  all  papers,  illustrations  and  portraits 
intended  for  publication  be  forwarded  to  the  secretary's  office  at  once. 

We  will  now  be  favored  by  a  vocal  solo  by  Miss  Sara  Williams. 

"Lullaby,  by  Agnes  Woodward" 

**  0  That  We  Two  Were  Maying"— iV^«t?t«. 

President:  Mr.  Shamel,  of  the  college  of  agriculture,  will  now 
give  you  a  short  address  on  "  Corn  Culture,"  outlining  the  work  he 
will  take  up  in  his  morning  class. 

Corn  Judging  and  Breeding. 

(By  A.  D.  Shamel,  Illinois  Experiment  Station,  Urbana,  III.) 

The  interest  among  the  corn  growers  in  Illinois,  in  corn  judging  and  the 
improvement  of  the  varieties  of  corn,  has  been  greater  this  year  than  any 
previous  year  in  the  history  of  corn  production  in  this  State.  This  wide- 
spread attention  is  due  in  most  part  to  the  increased  yields  per  acre  from 
planting  the  improved  seed  corn. 

The  corn  grower  can  now  plant  seed  which  has  been  improved  by  careful 
selection  and  breeding.  In  this  selection  the  per  cent  of  barren  stalks  has 
been  reduced,  the  uniformity  of  size  and  shape  of  ears  developed,  and  depth 
of  kernels  increased.    By  breeding,  seed  has  been  produced  so  that  when  a 
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kernel  is  planted  it  will  produce  a  fertile  stalk  bearing  an  ear  like  the  parent* 
This  improvement  has  resulted  in  increased  yield  per  acre  at  no  extra  ex- 
pense in  production  to  the  corn  grower.  The  increased  yield  has  been 
pure  profit.  In  the  case  of  one  farmer  in  southern  Illinois,  he  secured 
enough  improved  seed  corn  to  plant  120  acres  in  1901.  This  field  yielded  15 
bushels  per  acre  more  than  any  other  field  on  the  farm  planted  from  ordinary 
seed  corn  of  that  locality.  It  was  about  25  bushels  above  the  average  yield 
of  the  county,  and  the  farmer  estimated  his  profit  from  the  improved  seed 
that  season  at  $700. 

In  another  instance  a  central  Illinois  farmer  selected  the  best  seed  com  he 
could  secure  and  j^lanted  80  acres  in  1900.  This  field  gave  such  favorable  re- 
sults that  enough  improved  seed  was  secured  to  plant  over  1,000  acres  last 
year.  The  profits  from  improved  seed  in  this  crop  were  so  great  that  thi» 
farmer  has  secured  over  $1,500  worth  of  improved  seed  for  the  coming  season 
and  expects  to  plant  the  entire  field  of  12,000  acres  from  specially  selected 
seed. 

The  average  annual  amount  of  seed  corn  used  in  Illinois,  is  about  1,000,000^ 
bushels.  The  quality  of  this  seed  depends  upon  the  selection  made  by  the 
farmer,  the  season,  and  the  soil  upon  which  it  is  grown.  The  ordinary 
method  of  selecting  seed  corn  is  to  pick  out  of  the  general  crib  in  the  spring, 

t'ust  before  planting,  the  ears  to  be  used  for  seed  corn.  Little  attention  ha» 
»een  paid  to  the  .purity  of  color  indicating  purity  of  breed,  or  to  the  several 
points  which  go  to  make  up  a  good  ear  of  corn.  With  this  system  of  selec- 
tion little  idea  can  be  gained  of  the  nature  of  the  stalks  which  produced  the 
ears  selected  for  seed,  or  the  stalks  which  produced  the  pollen  which  fertil- 
ized the  seed.  If  some  of  the  stalks  which  produced  this  pollen  were  barren, 
the  seed  ears  fertilized  by  such  pollen  will  likely  produce  plants  like  both 
parents,  resulting  in  a  number  of  barren  stalks.  We  know  that  barren  stalks- 
will  produce  more  pollen  than  stalks  bearing  ears,  so  that  without  breeding 
the  per  cent  of  such  barren  stalks  will  likely  increase. 

In  an  extensive  series  of  counts  made  in  the  corn  fields  of  every  county  of 
the  State  during  the  last  three  years,  the  average  per  cent  of  barren  stalks 
has  been  found  to  be  about  30  per  cent.  In  other  words,  one  out  of  every  three 
stalks  in  the  corn  field  is  barren,  a  waste  and  loss  to  the  corn  growers.  It 
has  been  found  by  the  Experiment  Station,  and  by  the  corn  breeders  of 
Illinois,  and  other  states  that  by  removing  the  tassels  ef  barren  stalks  before 
they  produce  pollen  in  the  breeding  field,  so  that  the  seed  will  be  fertilized 
by  the  pollen  of  fertile  stalks,  that  this  per  cent  can  be  reduced.  From  the 
data  we  have  at  present,  we  are  able  to  conclude  that  this  condition  of  bar- 
renness can  be  practically  done  away  with. 

Since  the  year  1888,  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station  has  been  making  care- 
ful comparative  tests  of  the  yields  of  the  varieties  of  corn  popular  in  thi& 
State.  The  results  of  these  tests  have  been  to  show  that  the  following  vari- 
eties of  corn  have  produced  the  average  highest  yields  per  acre:  Leaming, 
Beid's  Yellow  Dent  and  Boone  County  White.  So  marked  has  been  the  in-^ 
crease  in  yield  in  these  varieties  over  the  ordinary  varieties  grown  in  this 
State,  and  the  new  high-sounding  named  varieties  put  on  the  market  by  seed 
dealers,  that  this  fact  caused  an  investigation  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
varieties  had  been  produced.  It  was  found  that  the  Leaming  corn  was  named 
in  Ohio,  about  1825,  by  a  corn  grower  of  that  name  located  near  Wilmington. 
Some  attention  was  given  to  the  selection  and  storing  the  seed  of  this  type  of 
corn  in  that  locality  by  the  originator  of  this  variety.  In  1885  this  corn  was 
brought  to  central  Illinois,  planted  on  the  rich  soils  of  this  section  of  the 
State,  and  the  seed  carefuJly  selected  each  year.  From  this  farm  seed  was^ 
sent  into  northern  and  southern  Illinois,  and  western  Indiana.  In  each  case 
some  man  began  the  selection  of  the  seed  best  adapted  to  his  local  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate  with  the  idea  of  producing  the  largest  possible  yield  of 
valuable  feeding  corn.  In  the  case  of  Kied's  Yellow  Dent,  the  seed  was  alsa 
brought  to  Illinois  by  a  farmer  in  the  west  central  district  in  1847.  This  corn 
grower  has  given  special  attention  to  the  selection  of  his  seed,  and  the  keep- 
ing of  his  type  of  corn  free  from  mixture  with  the  adjacent  corn  fields.  Thi& 
man  has  spent  his  life  in  the  development  and  improvement  of  this  corn 
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according  to  his  ideas  of  what  a  gfood  type  of  corn  should  be.  The  tracing: 
up  of  the  history  of  the  Boone  County  White  corn  showed  that  it  was  origin- 
ated in  Indiana  by  a  man  who  devoted  his  life  to  the  improvement,  by  selec- 
tion, of  the  white  corn  common  to  his  section  of  the  State.  By  careful  culti- 
vation, storing  of  the  seed  and  systematic  selection  of  the  type  which  best 
filled  his  idea  of  good  com,  he  impressed  his  ideas  on  the  variety  which  he 
produced.  In  every  case  the  man  who  developed  these  varieties  of  corn  was 
a  stock  raiser,  and  m  several  instances  a  live  sto«k  breeder  of  wide  reputa- 
tion. The  principles  used  in  the  imprbvement  of  the  breeds  of  live  stock 
were  carried  to  the  improvement  of  the  corn  which  he  raised  for  the  feeding 
of  these  animals.  By  keeping  part  of  the  land  in  pasture,  conserving  and 
spreading  the  manure  on  the  corn  fields,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  so  kept 
up  on  these  farms  that  large  yields  of  well  developed  ears  of  corn  could  be 
produced. 

The  reason,  then,  of  the  results  secured  in  the  comparative  tests  made  by 
the  station,  was  found  in  the  attention  given  to  the  selection  of  the  seed  by 
such  men  as  J.  S.  Leaming,  James  Kiley,  James  L.  Beid,  E.  E.  Chester,  and 
J.  H.  Coolidge. 

The  Illinois  Experiment  Station  has  carried  on  a  number  of  tests  during 
the  last  few  years  with  the  selection  of  com  and  the  possibilities  of  corn 
breeding.  It  was  found  as  a  result  of  these  tests  that  the  size  or  height  of 
stalk  could  be  increased  or  decreased  by  selecting  the  seed  from  large  or 
small,  tall  or  short  stalks.  The  width  of  the  leaves  could  be  increased  or  de- 
creased by  selecting  ears  from  wide  or  narrow  leaves.  The  length  of  shank 
could  be  increased  or  decreased  by  selecting  ears  with  long  shanks  or  Qhort 
shanks.  The  size  and  amount  of  husks  on  the  ears  was  increased  so  that  the 
husks  protruded  beyond  the  ear,  or  reduced  so  that  the  husks  covered  onlv  a 
part  of  the  ear,  by  selecting  ears  with  large  husks,  or  ears  with  small,  fine 
husks.  This  experimental  work  was  carried  to  the  change  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  kernel.  It  was  found  that  the  per  cent  of  protein  could  be  in- 
creased or  reduced,  the  per  cent  of  oil  or  starch  increased  or  reduced,  simply 
by  selecting  the  ears  with  large  or  smilll  amount  of  oil,  starch,  or  protein. 
The  possibilities  in  the  breeding  of  corn  as  shown  by  these  experiments  are 
that  the  yield  per  acre  can  be  increased  and  the  value  of  the  crop  for  feed- 
ing, or  glucose  products,  be  vastly  increased. 

So  ^reat  has  this  possibility  been  felt  by  the  men  who  have  taken  the 
initiative  in  the  improvement  of  the  varieties  of  corn,  that  they  have  organ- 
ized an  association  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  progress  of  this  work. 
This  association  is  the  Illinois  Seed  Corn  Breeders,  composed  of  men  who 
are  actually  breeding  some  variety  of  corn  on  their  farms.  During  the  past 
half  century  seed  dealers  have  recognized  the  value  of  improved  breeds  of 
corn  to  the  farmer,  and  the  consequent  popularity  of  an  improved  type  of 
seed.  They  have  made  attempts  to  secure  this  seed  in  many  cases  from  an 
honest  desire  to  supply  to  the  corn  grower  an  improved  variety  of  corti. 
However,  in  most  cases  they  have  had  to  depend  upon  corn  grown  by  con- 
tract, with  no  special  attention  in  the  selection  of  the  seed,  cultivation,  or 
harvest,  and  so  have  not  accomplished  any  great  permanent  improvement. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  many  so-called  seed  dealers  who  have 
actually  misrepresented  the  varieties  which  they  advertise  and  have  worked 
a  great  amount  of  harm  to  the  farmers  who  bought  their  seed,  and  to  the 
-entire  business  of  corn  breeding.  The  Corn  Breeders'  association  has  begun 
to  systematically  record  the  breeding  of  their  varieties  of  corn,  so  that  in  the 
future  there  is  no  reason  why  the  corn  breeder  should  not  be  able  to  offer  a 
pedigree  with  the  corn  which  he  offers  for  sale. 

The  method  of  breeding  corn  is  to  carefully  select  the  seed  for  a  small 
breeding  field,  usually  little  larger  than  an  acre  in  extent.  This  field  should 
be  the  best  corn  land  available.  Each  ear  of  seed  corn  is  planted  in  a  row 
or  plot  by  itself.  Careful  cultivation  is  given  this  breeding  field.  The 
barren  and  weak  stalks  are  cut  out  so  that  the  pollen  of  these  stalks  can  not 
fertilize  the  seed  ears.  In  the  fall  each  row  of  corn  is  carefully  examined, 
and  the  seed  for  next  season's  crop  selected  from  the  ten  rows  giving  the 
largest  yield,  the  greatest  number  of  good  ears,  in  other  words,  the  best  corn. 
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By  this  method  the  undesirable  types  are  weedod  out  and  the  best  types 
retained  and  improved. 

The  object  of  corn  judging'  is  to  determine  the  best  seed  corn,  and  by  the. 
best  seed  corn  is  meant  that  which  will  yield  most  corn  for  the  highest 
•quality  either  for  feeding  or  for  market,  and  is  consequently  the  most  profit- 
able to  grow.  The  method  consists  in  comparing  the  samples  of  corn  with 
the  standard  scale  of  points  which  is  supposed  to  contain  all  the  qualifications 
of  the  best  seed  corn,  viz.:  First,  those  points  that  insure  high  quality  for 
consumption,  such  as  soundness,  maturity,  etc.;  second,  such  as  insure  good 
yield,  as  size,  uniformity  and  shape  of  ears,  well  filled  butts  and  tips,  per 
cent  of  corn,  etc.;  third,  such  as  insure  a  perfect  stand,  as  the  per  cent  and 
vigor  of  germination;  and  fourth,  if  the  sample  be  a  pure  bred  variety,  such 
as  trueness  to  color  and  type  according  to  the  standards  of  that  variety. 

These  standards  are  so  arranged  that  a  sample  which  best  fills  their  condi- 
tions, will  be  the  best  yielding,  the  most  vigorous,  and  the  most  profitable 
com  to  grow.  On  the  judging  table  it  is  necessary  to  keep  this  fact  abso- 
lutely in  mind,  viz. :  That  the  judge  is  not  only  to  compare  one  sample  with 
another,  but  each  with  the  standard  separately  and  independently,  in  order 
that  its  own  proper  ranking  may  be  determined.  It  is  a  good  practice  to 
keep  the  scores  of  the  different  samples  laid  out  side  by  side,  so  that  at  all 
times  a  comparison  may  easily  be  made.  The  score  cards  and  standards  of 
perfection  are  useful  as  guides  to  the  careful  study  of  each  individual  point 
m  the  sample  of  corn.  If  only  the  score  card  is  used  in  an  absolute  mathe- 
matical sense,  certain  points  which  cannot  be  taken  into  account  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a  score  card,  interfere  with  the  results  and  frequently  cause  a 
wrong  decision;  e.  g.,  with  the  uniformity  of  exhibit. 

In  exhibits  of  corn  ten  ears  usually  constitute  a  sample.  This  number 
will  make  it  possible  to  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  uniformity  of  the  variety,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  offers  a  convenient  number  for  calculations  in  the  scoring 
of  the  exhibit. 

In  selecting  corn  for  an  exhibit  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  indi- 
vidual ears  are  not  injured  in  any  way.  By  careless  dropping  an  ear  part 
of  the  kernels  may  be  shelled  off  or  mutilated.  This  will  interfere  in  de- 
termining the  per  cent  of  corn  on  the  ear,  and  leave  doubts  as  to  the  purity 
of  the  ooTor  of  the  grains.  Even  during  the  process  of  judging  the  ears 
should  be  handled  as  little  as  possible,  consistent  with  a  careful  examination 
of  all  parts.  The  ears  should  be  laid  down  in  the  same  order  as  taken  up. 
In  no  case  should  they  be  twisted  so  as  to  break  or  injure  them. 

In  judging  corn  it  is  necessary  to  expedite  matters  as  much  as  possible. 
All  unnecessary  moves  must  be  left  out.  The  eye  must  be  trained  to  accu- 
rately judge  any  one  point  at  the  first  examination.  Ten  minutes  should  be 
long  enough  to  judge  all  points,  except  shelling  the  corn  to  determine  the 
per  cent  of  corn  on  the  ear.  To  get  a  close  comparative  study,  it  is  advis- 
able to  lay  all  of  the  samples  of  any  one  class  side  by  side  on  some  convenient 
table.  This  table  should  be  of  convenient  height  for  working  easily  and 
without  strain.  The  light  should  fall  evenly  over  the  entire  exhibit,  and  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  strong  light.  Much  of  the  mixture  in  the 
kernels  can  only  be  detected  by  the  closest  observation  in  the  best  possible 
light.  In  all  cases  light  must  fall  on  the  tips.  The  judging  table  should  be 
so  arranged  that  one  can  easily  examine  the  tips  of  the  ears  by  bending  over 
the  table. 
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Following  is  the  established  standards  of  perfection  for  the  recognized 
variety  of  corn : 


Name  of  Variety. 

Reid's 

Yellow 

Dent. 

Qolden 
Eagle. 

Riley's 
Favor- 
ite. 

Learn- 
ing. 

Boone 

County 

White. 

Silver 
Mine. 

White 
Superior 

Ear— 
Shape 

Slowly 
ta^erinsr 

Slowly 
tapering 

Slowly 
tapering 

Taper- 
ing. 

Cylin- 
drical. 

Cylin- 
drical. 

Slowly 
tapering 

Len^rth 

10  in. 

9  in. 

9  in. 

10  in. 

10  in. 

9  in. 

10  in. 

Circumference 

7  in. 

7  in. 

7  in. 

7  in. 

7.6  in. 

7  in. 

7  in. 

Kernel— 
Condition 

Firm 
upright. 

Loose 
upright. 

Firm 
upright 

Firm 
upright 

Firm 
upright. 

Firm 
upright 

Firm 
upright. 

Color 

Light 
yellow. 

Deep 
yellow. 

Deep 
yellow. 

Deep 
yellow. 

Pearl 
white. 

Cream 
white. 

Starch 
white. 

Indentation 

Medium 
smooth. 

Very 
rough. 

Rough. 

Rough. 

Rough. 

Very 
rough. 

Medium 
rough. 

Shape 

Long 
wedge. 

Broad 
wedge. 

Medium 
wedge. 

Medium 
wedge. 

Medium 
wedge. 

Broad 
wedge. 

Very 
broad 

wedge. 

Rows- 
Number 

18-24 

16-20 

16-20 

16-24 

16-22 

16-20 

18-20 

Space 

Narrow. 

Medium. 

Medium. 

Medium. 

Medium. 

Narrow. 

Medium. 

Arrangement 

Pairs. 

Distinct 

Pairs. 

Pairs. 

Pairs. 

Pairs. 

Pairs. 

Butt— 
Filling:  out 

Deeply 
rounded 

com- 
pressed. 

Moder- 
ately 
rounded 

com- 
pressed. 

Moder- 
ately 
rounded 

com- 
pressed. 

Moder- 
ately 
rounded 

com- 
pressed 
ezp'nd'd 

Moder- 
ately 
rounded 

com- 
pressed. 

Moder- 
ately 
rounded. 

Shallow 
rounded 
depres'd 

TiP- 
Piiliifirout 

Regular 
rows  of 
kernels. 

Regular 
rows  of 
kernels. 

Regular 
rows  of 
kernels. 

Irreg^ar 
rows  of 
kernels. 

Regular 
rows  of 
kernels. 

Regular 
rows  of 
kernels. 

Regular 
rows  of 

kernels. 

Shank— 
Siae 

Small. 

Small. 

Small. 

Medium. 

Medium. 

Small. 

Medium. 

Cob— 
Size 

Medium. 

Small. 

Small. 

Medium. 

Medium. 

Small. 

Medium. 

Color 

Deep  red 

Deep  red 

Deep  red 

Deep  red 

White. 

White. 

White. 

T*ER  Cent  of  Corn 

88 

90 

90 

88 

86 

90 

88 
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Following  is  the  table  of  measuremettts  for  each  of  the  above  named  varie- 
ties, and  also  general  exhibits  of  corn  for  ready  reference  in  judging: 


Name  of  Variety. 


Length  of  Ear. 


Cireumferenee 
of  Ear. 


Per  Cent  of 
Com. 


Beid'sTellowDent.. 

Oolden  Easrle 

Riley's  Favorite 

Iieaming 

Boone  County  White 

Silver  Mine 

White  Superior 

•General  Exhibit 


10    inches 

9 

9 
10 
10 

9 
10 
10-11 


*  ■ 

*  k 

*  * 

*  t 

*  t 

*  * 


7 

7 

7 

7 

7.6 

7 

7 

7..&-8 


inches 


*  * 
« t 
• « 
« * 
« t 
I* 


90 
90 
88 
86 
90 
88 
88 


The  score  card  used  in  judging  all  samples  according  to  the  above  stand- 
ards, with  explanation  of  points,  is  as  follows: 


Ppints. 

Perfect 
Score. 

X 

/ 

Explanation. 

1.  Uniformity  of  exhibit 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

5 

6 

5 

10 

6 

10 

20 

Uniform  type.  size,  shape,  color  and  indenta- 

tion 

"2,  Shane  of  ears 

Cylindrical,    straight    rows,     proportional 
lenffth  to  circumference 

■3.  Color  of  ears 

White  kernels,  white  cob;  yellow  kernels. 

4.  Market  condition 

red  cob 

Soundness,  freedom  from  injury,  maturity.. 

5.  Tins  of  ears 

Filled  out  with  reirular  sised  kernels 

6.  Butts  of  ears 

Kernels  swelled  out  about  shank  regularly.. 

7.  Uniformity  of  kernels 

Uniform  type,  shape,  color,  etc 

S.  Shane  of  kernels 

Wedcre  shaped,  straifirht  edares 

9.  Lenffth  of  ears 

Conformity  to  standard 

10.  Circumference  of  ears 

Conformity  to  standard 

11.  Space  between  rows 

Furrow  between  rows  of  kernels 

12.  Per  cent  of  corn 

Conformity  to  standard 

UNIFORMITY  OF  EXHIBIT. 

By  uniformity  is  meant  uniform  size,  shape,  color,  indentation,  etc.;  in 
fact  all  points  which  ^o  to  make  up  an  ear  of  corn.  The  ten  ears  of  the 
sample  should  possess  similar  or  like  characteristics,  but  the  kind  of  shape  or 
other  characteristic  is  not  taken  into  consideration  at  this  time.  The  ears 
should  piesent  a  uniform  appearance.  This  point  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
to  be  properly  estimated.  In  the  beginning  actually  re-arrange  the  exhibit, 
if  necessary,  and  place  the  uniform  ears  together,  in  this  way  a  better  idea 
can  be  gained  of  the  uniformity  of  the  exhibit  and  of  the  value  of  this  point. 
If,  for  example,  six  ears  in  the  exhibit  are  fairly  uniform,  and  four  are  dis- 
tinctly different  in  general  type,  a  cut  of  four  points  should  be  made.  In 
other  words,  give  the  sample  a  marking  of  six  points.  This  plan  will  give  a 
just  marking,  because,  although  the  six  ears  may  not  be  absolutely  uniform, 
the  four  ears  are  not  entirely  dissimilar.  The  shape  should  be  uniformly  the 
same  in  the  different  ears  of  the  exhibit.  The  shape  may  be  very  poor,  but 
if  the  ears  are  alike  they  must  be  counted  of  uniform  shape.  The  size  may 
be  too  large,  but  if  all  tne  ears  have  the  same  size  the  exhibit  will  be  uniform 
and  no  cut  should  be  made  in  the  score,  it  is  usually  an  easy  matter  to 
divide  an  exhibit  into  the  uniform  and  non-uniform  ears  where  there  are  dis- 
tinct differences,  but  the  cause  of  sligiit  differences  must  be  cut  according  to 
the  best  estimate  of  the  judge. 


SHAPE  OF  EARS. 


In  shape  the  ear  must  be  true  to  variety  shape.  For  instance,  the  shape 
of  the  Boone  County  White  ear  is  cylindrical,  while  that  of  the  Leaming  is 
slightly  tapering.    Each  variety  has  individual  variety  peculiarities  of  shape. 
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In  general,  all  ears  should  be  cylindrical,  carrying  the  same  circumference- 
from  the  butt  to  the  tip.  This  shape  will  secure  uniform  sized  kernels  from 
butt  to  tip.  Consequently  there  will  be  a  larger  proportion  of  corn  to  cob  in 
such  cylindrical  ears  than  on  very  tapering  ears.  In  most  tapering  ears  the 
taper  is  caused  by  the  dropping  of  one  or  more  rows  of  kernels  about  one- 
third  the  distance  from  tne  butt  to  the  tip.  These  dropped  rows  causa 
irregular  kernels,  a  smaller  proportion  of  corn  to  cob,  and  a  poorly  shaped 
ear.  The  rows  of  kernels  must  be  straight  and  parallel  with  the  cob.  If  the 
rows  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  or  are  irregular  and  crooked,  such  irregularity 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  and  a  cut  made  in  accordance  with  tha 

1'udgment  of  the  judge.  In  judging  shape  count  the  number  of  well  shaped 
:ernels  true  to  variety  type  in  the  exhibit,  and  the  number  of  poorly  shaped 
ears.  Cut  according  to  the  proportion  of  poorly  shaped  ears,  e.  g.,  for  four 
poorly  shaped  ears,  cut  the  exhibit  two  points. 

COLOR  OF  BARS. 

For  all  recognized  varieties  a  white  corn  should  have  a  white  cob,  and  & 
vellow  corn  a  red  cob.  If  the  yellow  exhibit  contains  a  white,  or  a  white  ex- 
hibit a  red  one,  it  is  an  evidence  of  very  careless  selection,  and  should  bar 
the  exhibit.  A  yellow  kernel  on  a  white  ear,  or  a  white  kernel  on  a  yellow 
ear,  is  an  evidence  of  mixed  corn.  In  other  words,  in  the  case  of  the  yellow 
kernel  on  the  white  ear,  a  stray  pollen  grain  from  a  yellow  variety  has  fallen 
on  a  silk  and  fertilized  a  kernel  of  white  corn.  Single  mixed  kernels  in  an 
ear  show  merely  accidental  mixture,  and  if  the  ear  is  to  be  used  for  seed  the 
grain  should  be  removed  to  prevent  it  from  effecting  a  further  mixture  the 
next  year.  In  looking  for  mixture  the  tip  and  butt  of  the  ear  must  be  closely 
examined.  Tne  young  ear  ripens  silk  on  the  butt  first,  the  middle  of  the  ear 
next,  and  the  tip  last.  If  the  butt  silks  should  ripen  so  early  that  the  pollen 
of  that  variety  is  not  ready  to  fertilize  them,  they  will  either  not  be  filled  out 
or  will  be  fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  some  earlier  variety  which  may  be  grow- 
ing in  the  vicinity.  As  frequently  happens,  the  tip  silks  may  not  appear 
until  the  pollen  of  the  variety  is  gone.  In  this  case  the  tip  may  either  not  be 
filled  out  or  may  be  fertilizea  by  pollen  of  some  late  variety,  thus  causing 
mixture.  If  the  mixture  is  between  yellow  and  white  corn,  it  can  be  seen  in 
the  yellowish  cast  of  the  white  kernels,  or  the  whiteish  cast  of  the  yellow 
kernels,  particularly  in  the  so-called  **White  Cap.'' 

For  one  or  two  mixed  kernels  in  an  ear  a  cut  of  .25  point  should  be  made. 
For  three  or  four  mixed  kernels  cut  .55  point;  for  four  or  five  such  kernels 
cut  .75,  and  for  more  than  five  cut  1  point.  All  missing  kernels  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  mixed  kernels;  and  in  exhibits  of  corn  show  a  cut  of  .1  point 
should  be  made  for  every  missing  kernel. 

MARKET  CONDITION, 

By  market  condition  is  meant  ripeness,  soundness,  freedom  from  injury  or 
disease,  and  brightness  of  color.  In  other  words,  the  condition  of  the  ear 
best  adapted  for  marketing.  In  corn  exhibited  in  the  "show  ring,"  market 
condition  is  usually  found  oy  the  looseness  of  kernels  on  the  cob.  This  con- 
dition indicates  the  degree  of  maturity.  In  drying  out,  the  kernel  shrinks 
leaving  it  loose  and  movable  on  the  cob.  In  an  immature  ear  the  season  was 
not  long  enough  to  enable  the  plant  to  store  the  starch,  protein,  oil,  etc.,  in 
the  kernel  to  its  full  capacity.  Consequently  as  the  excess  of  moisture  dries 
out  it  leaves  the  walls  or  coats  of  the  kernels  without  being  fully  packed. 
Such  kernels  are  frequently  called  **chaffy." 

TESTING  VITALITY  OF  SEED  CORN. 

There  is  no  means  of  testing  the  vitality  of  seed  which  properly  comes  un- 
der market  condition,  except  by  a  germination  test.  In  selecting  seed  corn 
it  is  very  important  that  a  thorough  test  of  the  vitality  be  made.  This  can 
be  most  easily  and  satisfactorily  done  by  taking  three  kernels  out  of  every 
ear  to  be  tested,  one   from   near  the  tip,  one  from  the  middle  and  the  other 
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from  near  the  butt  of  the  ear.  Fill  an  ordinary  plate  about  two-thirds  fall  of 
fine  sand.  Pour  water  over  the  sand  until  it  runs  off  the  plate.  Tip  the 
plate  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and  allow  the  water  to  drain  off  a  few  min- 
utes. ^Now  plant  the  kernels  of  corn  point  down  in  the  sand  and  barely  cover 
with  sand.  Make  a  careful  count  of  the  kernels  put  in  each  plate  and  keep 
an  accurate  record  of  the  number.  Now  turn  a  slightly  smaller  plate  over 
the  plate  of  sand  to  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture  and  set  in  a 
warm  place.  Examine  every  day  and  keep  the  sand  moist.  At  the  end  of 
ten  days  all  the  kernels  should  have  germinated.  Count  the  kernels  that 
have  sprouted  and  compute  the  per  cent  of  germinating  kernels.  In  seed 
com  97  per  cent  constitutes  perfection  in  vitality. 

In  scoring  maturity  take  each  ear  up  carefully  and  give  it  a  sharp  twist. 
If  it  is  mature  it  will  remain  firm  and  solid.  If  immature  it  will  twist  loosely 
about  in  the  hand.  Count  the  number  of  immature  ears  and  cut  the  exhibit 
one* half  point  for  every  diseased,  chaffy,  immature  ear.  For  instance,  if 
there  are  six  immature  ears  cut  the  exhibit  three  points,  or  give  it  a  marking 
of  two  on  the  market  condition. 

TIPS  OF  EARS. 

The  tips  of  ears  should  be  filled  out  with  reeular  uniform  sized  kernels. 
No  portion  of  the  cob  should  project  beyond  the  kernels.  If  the  ccb  does  ex- 
tend beyond  the  kernels  it  shows  that  the  tip  kernels  have  not  been  properly 
developed.  As  the  tip  silks  mature  last  on  the  ear,  it  is  natural  that  fre* 
quently  the  tip  will  mature  so  late  that  all  of  the  pollen  will  have  gone  by  the 
time  the  silks  of  the  tip  kernels  are  ready  to  be  pollinated.  In  such  cases  it 
will  be  found  that  the  silks  on  the  tip  will  keep  growing  for  an  abnormal 
length  of  time  in  the  effort  of  the  kernels  to  secure  fertilization.  In  many 
cases  the  tip  kernels  are  irregular  in  size.  This  is  due  to  partial  or  irregular 
development,  part  of  the  kernels  having  been  fertilized  and  part  unfertilized, 
or  part  of  them  having  been  fertilized  much  later  than  others.  The  fertil- 
ized kernels  swell  out  into  irregular  shapes  and  sizes  in  an  effort  to  occupy 
all  of  the  space.  If  the  tip  is  not  fully  filled  out  it  is  an  evidence  of  some  ir- 
regularity m  development  and  it  should  be  marked  accordingly.  For  every 
exposed  tip  one  incn  long  make  a  cut  of  one  point.  For  less  exposed  tip& 
make  smaller  cuts,  even  down  to  one  or  two-tenths.  In  the  case  of  irregular 
kernels  on  the  tip  the  judge  must  mark  according  to  the  degree  of  irregu- 
larity. The  rows  of  kernels  should  extend  in  straight  regular  order  over  the 
tip. 

BUTTS  OP  EARS. 

In  the  case  of  the  butt  the  rows  of  kernels  should  extend  in  regular  order 
over  the  butt  and  around  the  shank  or  ear  stalk.  When  the  shank  is  re- 
moved in  husking,  a  regular  depression  should  be  left.  If  the  kernels  are 
not  filled  out  about  the  shank,  the  shank  is  usually  developed  very  large  and 
strong.  This  interferes  very  seriously  in  husking  as  it  is  very  difficult  to 
break  off  some  of  the  heavy  shanks.  i^Tot  only  is  this  true,  but  in  such  cases, 
the  butt  of  the  cob  not  being  fully  filled  over,  there  is  a  smaller  proportion 
of  corn  to  cob.  This  filling  out  about  the  shank  can  be  carried  too  far,  a& 
many  other  single  points  may  be  developed  out  of  due  proportion.  In  one 
of  the  standard  varieties  it  is  not  infrequent  that  the  ears  break  off  in  the  fall 
before  husking.  In  other  words  the  shank  is  not  large  enough  nor  strong 
enough  to  support  the  weight  of  the  ear.  Upon  such  examination  of  such 
ears  the  butt  will  be  found  to  be  so  completely  filled  out  that  the  shank  has 
been  dwarfed.  The  shank  has  been  bred  so  small  that  in  a  heavy  wind  the 
swinging  of  the  ear  back  and  forth  on  the  stalk  breaks  the  ear  off  from  the 
shank  at  the  butt.  A  large  butt  poorly  filled  out  is  usually  accompanied  by 
a  large  cob.  This  cob  will  usually  be  found  to  be  very  sappy  at  the  time  of 
harvest.  This  is  a  great  detriment  to  the  ear  of  corn,  not  only  in  loss  of 
grain  but  from  the  fact  that  «iuch  ears  are  easily  affected  by  changes  of  temp- 
erature. The  cold  weather  freezes  the  water  in  the  cob  and  kernel,  and  thus 
expands  and  bursts  the  cell  walls  in  the  germ.  This  may  reduce  the  vigor 
or  destroy  the  life  of  the  embryo  plant. 
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In  case  of  the  butt  the  silks  occasionally  mature  so  early  that  there  is  no 
pollen  ready  for  the  fertilization  of  the  butt  kernels,  althoufifh  in  most  varie- 
ties the  pollen  matures  before  the  silks.  Therefore  we  find  a  lars:e  propor- 
tion of  good  butts  more  frequently  than  good  tips. 

In  showing  corn  it  is  verv  desirable  to  trim  out  with  a  knife  all  traces  of 
the  ear  stalk.  This  will  add  to  the  appearance  of  the  exhibit  in  a  perfectly 
legitimate  way.  In  fact,  thie  grooming  of  the  ears  should  be  carefully  at- 
tended to  by  the  exhibitors,  as  a  little  attention  will  frequently  add  consider- 
able to  the  scoring  of  the  exhibit. 

The  size  of  the  depression  in  the  butt  of  an  ear  will  depend  on  the  variety. 
In  a  large  variety,  as  Boone  County  White,  it  will  be  larger  than  in  a  smaller 
variety,  as  Riley's  Favorite.  This  characteristic  must  be  taken  into  account 
by  the  judge  through  familiarity  with  the  breeds  of  corn. 

In  scoring"  butts  a  verv  poorly  filled  butt  in  which  the  kernels  do  not  cover 
the  end  of  the  cob  should  be  cut  .5  of  a  point.  If  the  kernels  cover  the  cob, 
but  are  flat,  shallow  and  irregular,  cut  .3  of  a  point.  If  the  kernels  are 
regular  in  size  but  do  not  swell  out  beyond  the  cob^  cut  .2  of  a  point.  In  the 
case  of  kernels  swelling  out  beyond  the  cob  in  an  irregular  manner  cut  I-IO 
of  a  point.  If  the  kernels  are  swelled  about  the  shank  in  regular  manner, 
leaving  concave  depression,  give  full  marking. 

UNIFORMITY  OF  KERNELS. 

The  shape  of  the  kernel  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  variety.  Whatever 
the  shape  of  the  kernel  in  an  exhibit,  it  should  be  uniform.  The  size  of  the 
kernel  should  be  the  same  in  all  of  the  ears.  To  examine  kernel  uniformity 
take  out  two  kernels  with  a  knife  from  each  ear  about  one- third  the  distance 
from  the  butt  to  the  tip.  Lay  them  directly  in  front  of  the  ear  with  the  tip 
of  kernel  pointing  toward  the  ear.  In  this  position  the  comparative  shape, 
size,  etc.,  can  easily  be  noted  by  the  judge.  The  judge  should  note  the  ears 
to  see  if  the  kernels  are  uniform  in  all  parts  of  the  ear.  For  instance,  if  the 
ears  are  rough,  note  that  all  the  kernels  are  rough,  or  vice  versa.  A  rough 
kernel  usually  indicates  a  deep  kernel.  In  dent  corn  the  tip  of  the  kernel  is 
first  packed  with  food  for  the  use  of  the  youn^  plant  and  matures  first.  As 
the  season  advances  the  rest  of  the  kernels  fill  and  mature.  The  seed  coats 
of  the  kernel  are  developed  far  in  advance  of  the  development  of  the  food  in 
the  kernel.  As  the  grain  approaches  maturity  the  kernel  dries,  hardens  and 
contracts  and  the  seed  coat  at  the  top  of  the  kernel  is  drawn  down  into  stored 
up  food.  This  is  the  cause  of  indentation.  The  deeper  the  dent,  the  greater 
has  been  the  possibilities  of  development  of  the  depth  of  length  of  the  kernel. 

Count  the  number  of  ears  having  generally  uniform  kernels  and  mark  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  uniform  Kernels.  For  instance,  if  there  are  five 
sets  of  uniform  kernels,  and  the  ears  from  which  the  samples  were  taken 
have  uniform  kernels,  mark  the  sample  2.5  points  for  uniformity  of  kernels. 
.Of  course  the  five  ears  that  have  been  counted  as  uniform  will  not  be  abso- 
lutely uniform,  neither  will  the  other  five  ears  be  non-uniform,  and  the 
proportion  will  about  average  up  the  true  value  of  the  sample  on  this  point. 

SHAPES  OF  KERNELS. 

The  shape  of  the  kernel  will  vary  with  the  variety.  However,  in  general, 
the  kernels  should  be  wedge-shaped.  This  wedge-shape  permits  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  grain  to  cob.  The  tips  of  the  kernels  are  set  on  the  cob 
in  regular  manner.  In  order  for  the  rows  of  kernels  to  fit  snugly  together 
from  the  point  to  the  crown  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  wedge-shape.  It  is  also 
necessary  that  the  edges  of  the  kernels  be  straight.  Otherwise  the  middle  of 
the  kernels  would  touch  and  there  would  be  furrows  or  spaces  between  the 
tops  of  the  rows.  This  is  so  true  in  practice  that  we  find  ordinarily  in  the 
wedge-shaped  kernels  that  there  is  from  18  to  24  rows  of  kernels  on  the  cob. 
But  in  the  case  of  broad,  rectangular^  kernels  or  kernels  with  rounded  edges 
we  find  from  12  to  18  rows  of  kernels.  In  other  words,  with  the  wedge- 
shaped  kernels  the  greatest  proportion  of  corn  to  cob  is  found. 
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In  judging:  shape  of  kernel,  count  the  number  of  wedge-shaped  kernels  in 
the  ten  pairs  that  have  been  taken  out  for  study  of  uniformity.  Mark  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  well  shaped  kernels.  For  instance,  if  there  are 
eight  pairs  of  properly  shaped  kernels,  mark  the  exhibit  four  points  on  shape 
of  kernels. 

LENGTH  OF  EARS. 

The  deficiency  and  excess  in  length  of  all  ears  not  conforming  to  the 
standard  for  the  variety  should  be  added  together,  and  for-  every  inch  thus 
obtained  a  cut  of  .5  point  should  be  made.  In  determining  length  measure 
from  the  extreme  tip  to  the  extreme  butt.  Ln  measuring  length  it  is  most 
convenient  to  hold  a  foot  ruler  in  both  hands,  one  end  even  with  the  butt  and 
the  other  end  over  the  tip.  As  the  ruler  is  drawn  from  ear  to  ear  on  the 
sample,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  keep  in  mind  the  amount  each  ear  is  shorter 
or  longer  than  standard.    Add  the  excess  and  deficiency  together. 

OIROUMFEBENOB  OF   EARe5. 

The  excess  and  deficiency  of  all  ears  not  conforming  to  variety  standard 
should  be  added  together,  and  for  every  inch  thus  obtained  a  cut  of  .25  point 
should  be  made.  In  measuring  the  circumference  use  a  tape  line.  Measure 
the  circumference  at  about  one-third  the  distance  from  the  butt  to  the  tip  of 
the  ear.  In  order  to  do  this  conveniently  and  with  the  least  possible  loss  of 
time  pick  up  the  ear  in  the  left  hand.  Hold  the  end  of  the  tape  line  on  the 
ear  with  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  at  the  necessary  point.  Now 
quickly  wrap  the  tape  about  the  ear  and  note  the  measurement,  adding  to- 
gether the  excess,  or  the  lack  of  proper  circumference  for  each  ear,  and  cut 
according  to  rule. 

SPACE  BETWEEN  ROWS. 

The  space  between  rows  is  the  furrows  between  the  top  of  the  rows  of 
kernels.  It  is  usually  greatest  in  a  broad,  shallow  kernel  or  a  smooth  kernel 
type  of  corn.  To  determine  the  cut  for  space  the  following  rules  can  be  ap- 
plied if  tempered  with  the  judgment  of  the  scorer:  For  less  than  1-32  inch, 
no  cut;  for  a  furrow  1-32—1:16  inch  in  width,  one  half  point  cut;  for  more 
than  1:16  inch,  cut  one  point  for  each  ear.  This  space  between  rows  is  a 
relic  of  the  early  type  of  Indian  corn.  It  indicates  a  reversion  to  the  unim- 
proved varieties,  and  is  very  undesirable.  It  is  usually  accompanied  with  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  rows  of  kernels  on  the  cob,  and  consequently 
a  small  proportion  of  corn  to  cob. 

PER  CENT  OP  CORN. 

The  proportion  of  corn  to  cob  is  determined  by  using  every  other  ear  in  the 
sample.  Subtract  the  weight  of  cob  from  the  weight  of  ears,  and  the  weight 
of  the  grain  will  be  obtained.  Divide  the  weight  of  the  grain  by  the  total 
weight  of  the  five  earti,  and  the  percent  of  corn  will  be  obtained.  For  every 
per  cent  short  of  standing  cut  five  points. 

The  proportion  of  corn  to  cob  depends  in  part  on  the  maturity  of  the  ears. 
If  the  ears  are  thoroughly  dried  out,  the  percentage  will  be  greater  than  in 
moist  ears. 

Mrs.  Dunlap  will  give  a  little  outline  of  the  work  in  domestic  Sci- 
ence that  will  be  carried  on  at  the  Nelson  hotel  each  morning  during 
the  institute. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen;-  I  really  never  expected  to  find  a  man  that  would 
excel  a  woman  in  talking,  but  whenever  I  try  to  follow  Mr.  Shamel  I  find  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  pace  with  him.  So  you  must  not  expect  it;  my  desire  may 
be  equally  as  great,  but  I  have  not  the  ability, 

—5  F.  I. 
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It  is  certain]^  with  a  feeling  of  great  pride  and  ^^ratitude  that  I  speak  to  you 
a  few  words  this  afternoon  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  ''Domestic  Science.'* 
Feeling  of  pride  because  it  is  ricpt  to  possess  them  when  we  know  that  our 
State  stands  first  in  the  Union  m  regard  to  the  work  that  she  has  accom- 
plished in  domestic  science,  and  that  means  the  science  of  the  home,  the 
making  of  home  life  more  comfortable,  better  and  happier.  Six  years  ago 
this  Farmers'  Institute  extended  the  privilege  to  the  woman  of  the  State  to 
appear  upon  their  programs  touching  upon  this  subject  of  domestic  science. 
That  was  in  Springfield.  The  next  year  you  also  gave  them  the  privilege  to 
say  a  word  in  regard  to  it,  but  the  next  year  nothing  was  said.  A  little  later 
on  you  made  the  suggestion  to  the  woman  that  we  lorm  an  organization  sim- 
iliar  in  purpose  to  that  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  and  that  we  become  affiliated 
with  you  in  this  great  work  of  uplifting  our  homes  and  making  our  State 
better  in  every  respect.  We  very  gladly  undertook  to  work  without  many 
dollars,  but  I  will  tell  you  about  that  later  on,  and  the  result  to-day  is  that  we 
have  over  70  counties  organized  in  domestic  science  in  this  State.  This 
organization  helped  to  increase  the  senttment  throughout  the  State,  so  that 
when  we  asked  that  a  domestic  science  department  be  placed  in  our  State 
university  it  was  granted,  and  the  domestic  science  is  now  on  the  curricnlm 
of  our  State  university.  Then  we  were  getting  accustomed  to  asking  for 
things,  so  we  asked  for  a  girl  in  every  county  in  this  state  to  go  to  the  univer- 
sity and  to  have  the  privilege  to  domestic  science  work.  That  has  been 
granted  now,  and  to-day  every  county  organized  has  the  privilege  of  sending 
a  ^irl  to  the  State  University  with  a  free  scholarship.  Then  again  we  kept 
thinking  of  something  else  and  through  this  organization  we  asked  last  year 
the  trusteese  if  our  universities  would  grant  to  the  housekeepers  of  this  state 
a  two  weeks  course  in  household  science.  It  was  granted,  and  I  wish  to  say 
to  you  that  we  held  our  first  housekeepers  conferenc  the  last  two  weeks  in 
January  and  its  success  far  exceeded  our  greatest  expectation. 

Now  it  was  through  this  organization  that  the  idea  first  started  to  have  a 
woman's  building  on  the  State  fair  grounds,  and  through  the  organization 
force  of  some  of  the  members  of  this  rarmers'  Institute  and  through  the  kind- 
ness of  our  legislature,  only  we  don't  feel  a  very  liberal  kindness,  we  at  last 
succeed  in  having  a  woman's  building  upon  our  State  fair  grounds,  the  first 
known  in  the  United  States,  and  the  design  was  to  take  a  girl  from  every 
county  in  the  State  and  have  them  go  down  and  enter  into  this  woman's 
building  and  have  it  as  a  home  for  three  weeks  during  the  year.  We  should 
give  a  through  course  in  domestic  science.  Uufortnnately-perhaps  you  may 
say  fortunately  our  building  was  destroyed  bjr  fire  this  last  fall,  but  we  hope 
that  through  your  infiuence  and  through  the  infiuenee  of  every  good  citizen 
in  this  place  that  that  building  will  be  re-built  and  that  we  may  not  have  to 
wait  two  or  three  years  for  this  good  work  to  go  forward. 

Now  my  feelings  of  pride  are  second  to  those  of  gratitute.  Gratitude  to 
the  officers  and  directors  and  the  members  of  this  Farmers'  Institute  for  what 
they  have  done  for  the  women  and  the  homes  of  this  State.  Gratitude  to 
those  who  had  the  institute  close  at  heart,  who  were  at  the  head  at  the  time 
when  this  organization  was  started,  and  the  names  of  Chas.  F.  Mills  and 
Coleman  and  Davenport  will  go  down  in  history  in  the  hearts  of  women  and 
the  minds  of  the  women  of  this  State  for  the  good  work  they  did  for  us.  I 
cannot  say  too  much  in  gratitude  for  the  work  of  Mrs.  Carter  and  Mrs.  Blair 
as  president  and  secretary  of  this  organization.  The  work  has  been  much  be- 
yond our  expectation.  1  have  not  told  yon  what  we  have  done.  We  are  not 
through  asking  yet.  We  are  just  beginning  to  get  accustomed  to  it  and  are 
going  right  on  until  we  have  domestic  science  taught  in  every  public  school 
m  this  State,  until — I  should  have  said  first  in  our  normal  schools,  and  then 
it  will  go  broadcast  throughout  the  State.  Too  long  have  we  neglected  the 
manual  arts  of  our  girls  and  today  it  was  an  effort  to  get  domestic  science 
placed  in  our  university.  They  want  to  know  the  art  of  dressmaking.  It  is 
an  art.  We  want  them  to  have  the  privilege  of  learning  how  to  make  their 
own  hats  just  as  well  as  the  boys  wno  learn  to  cut  the  wood  up  to  make  the 
furniture.  Is  it  not  important  for  our  girls  to  know  how  to  make  clothes,  be- 
coming for  her  body,  and  shall  we  not  secure  places  for  the  training  ol:  oar 
girls  and  our  boys.    This  is  the  trend  of  the  age  and  well  it  should  be. 
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Another  thing  this  institute  has  given  freely,  I  say  freely  of  the  amount  that 
has  been  appropriated  to  them,  to  aid  us  in  this  work,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  their  generosity  we  could  never  have  accomplished  what  we  have,  but  we 
fee]  we  are  upon  our  feet,  we  have  demonstrated  to  eyery  law  maker  that  we 
are  in  earnest,  and  that  we  will  take  the  money  entrusted  to  our  care  and 
spend  it  carefully  and  wisely,  and  I  believe  we  are  now  in  that  position  where 
we  should  have  an  appropriation  that  is  ours  and  with  which  we  can  develops 
this  work  along  th^  lines  we  wish  it  developed.  Not  but  what  we  appreciate 
what  you  have  done  for  us,  but  we  want  you  to  get  every  dollar  you  need  for 
your  work,  and  we  want  a  few  more  dollars  for  our  own  work. 

As  you  will  see  there  is  yet  a  great  work  for  us  to  do  and  it  is  such  things 
as  this  organization  of  farmers  and  of  the  home  working  in  harmony  and  in 
good*will  that  it  can  be  accomplished.  Whenever  you  make  a  home  better 
m  any  community  you  have  lessened  crime  and  lessened  disease,  and  so  I  ask 
of  you  to  lend  your  influence  and  aid  us  in  this  great  work. 

We  are  to  have  a  few  classes  in  the  morning  and  I  can  only  speak  for  one 
morning.  I  am  not  like  Mr.  Shamel  who  is  at  the  head  of  his  department, 
because  the  officers  of  our  association  tried  to  do  the  best  we  could,  but  we 
will  have  something  for  the  women  each  morning  at  the  same  time  the  men 
have  ther  classes.  Tomorrow  morning  the  subject  of  the  work  will  be  on 
**The  Cooking  of  Eggs."  This  will  be  in  a  very  simple  way,  of  course,  as  we 
have  not  the  appliances  to  do  very  much,  but  after  we  have  cooked  the  eggs 
we  will  discuss  the  cooking  of  the  albumen.  Mrs.  Carter  will  talk  to  you  on 
** Household  Conveniences,"  which  will  be  of  value,  and  Mrs.  King  on  **The 
Value  of  Sunlight."  In  the  discussions  of  these  matters  we  can  get  closer 
together.  1  hope  every  woman  here  will  feel  welcome  to  attend  and  perhaps 
they  can  gain  a  little  from  what  may  be  said.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  capa- 
ble to  illustrate  and  demonstrate,  but  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  in  as  simple  a 
way  as  possible  of  what  I  have  learned  to  be  the  truth  in  my  own  experience, 
in  my  own  home. 

President:  Are  men  barred  from  that  meeting?  A.  Not  if  they 
will  go  home  and  cook  the  eggs. 

Mr.  Lovejoy:  In  regard  to  the  woman's  building  I  wish  to  say 
that  we  had  an  insurance  of  $8,000,  which  was  paid,  and  we  have  the 
money  set  aside  ready  for  the  ladies  whenever  they  want  it. 

President:  You  will  need  no  introduotion  to  Mr.  Blair.  He  will 
now  outline  the  work  for  the  week. 

Class  in  Horticulture. 

Ladibs  and  Gentlemen:-  In  talking  to  an  audience  on  the  subject  of 
horticulture  I  find  that  often  very  many  people  do  not  have  a  clear  notion  of 
what  constitutes  the  subject.  With  your  permission  at  the  outset  them,  in 
order  that  we  will  lead  up  in  a  logical  manner  to  the  work  before  us  in  these 
different  morning  classes,  I  wish  to  ask  your  attention  this  afternoon  to  a  few 
simple  phrases  we  use  every  day  of  our  lives  and  which  are  common  property 
to  us. 

Horticulture  in  its  broadest  sense  means  the  cultivation  of  the  garden  and 
that  gives  us  then  the  first  idea  of  where  horticulture  primarily  differs  from 
agricultural.  Let  us  follow  along  down,  if  you  please,  these  terms  one  after 
another.  In  its  broadest  sense  agriculture  is  the  business  of  raising  products 
animals  and  plants  from  the  land.  In  this  larger  way  the  subject  includes 
horticulture,  forestry,  dairy,  the  farm  crops  and  animal  husbendry,  but  in  the 
more  restricted  sense  agriculture  has  come  to  be  co-ordinate  with  forestry  and 
horticulture.    This  is  best  explained  in  this  way. 

Agriculture  comes  from  the  old  Latin  word  agri  or  agre,  a  field  and  the 
other  cultora,  to  cultivate,  so  we  have  agriculture  which  means  the  cultivation 
of  a  field.  Horticulture  comes  from  the  word  hort is- garden,  and  so  horti- 
culture means  the  cultivation  of  the  garden.  We  find  that. as  a  result  of  cus- 
tom that  horticulture  embraces  larger  territory  than  we  usually  think  of  a 
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garden,  so  we  use  the  term  garden  to  denote  the  restricted  garden.  So  we 
may  use  the  term  garden  to  denote  the  restricted  territory,  while  the  term 
horticulture  itself  may  denote  either  a  squall  area  or  larger.  Agriculture, 
therefore,  as  it  is  commonly  used  today,  means  the  raising  of  animals  ana 
products  for  other  needs  and  supfilies  and  in  supplying  us  throrgh  foresty 
with  wood  for  our  supplies,  protection  and  luxury. 

We  find,  therefore,  when  we  come  to  analyze  our  subject,  we  have  a  field 
embracing  a  wide  range  of  thought,  more  than  perhaps  we  would  first  think. 
We  find  the  subject  so  broad  that  we  make  another  division  for  the  sake  of 
our  work  and  for  the  sake  of  surrounding  our  subject. 

The  subdivisions  of  horticulture  are.  Pomology  (Growing  Fruits),  Orchard 
Fruits,  Small  Fruits,  Vine  Fruits. 

Our  first  lesson  will  be  confined  to  this  first  subdivision  or  a  certain  portion 
of  it.  We  hope  to  take  up  some  phase  of  this  work  first  as  applied  to 
pomology. 

We  have  a  second  division  of  Vegetable  Growing,  the  raising  of  vegetables 
for  kitchen  and  market  gardens,  and  that  is  the  subject  to  which  I  will  invite 
your  attention  on  Thursday  morning,  the  subject  of  the  vegetable. 

The  third  division  is  Flora  Culture,  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  important 
branches. 

Landscape,  or  Landscape  Gardening.  We  hope  at  the  last  session  to  cover 
partly  some  things  on  this  subject.  The  growing  of  the  shrubs  and  trees  in 
the  home. 

In  the  different  types  of  horticulture  we  find  the  amateur  grows  the  plants 
he  likes,  growing  them  for  himself  and  the  immediate  home  life;  and  in  the 
other  great  tyi)e  we  have  the  commercial  man  who  grows  what  the  market 
demanas,  growing  for  others  and  to  make  money.  The  type  of  horticulture 
we  will  discuss  in  our  work  will  be  horticulture  from  tne  farmer's  stand- 
point. I  take  the  position  that  every  farmer  in  this  great  State  of  Illinois 
should  grow  his  own  fruit,  should  plant  those  flowers,  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  he  likes,  so  that  he  can  term  himself  a  horticulturalist. 

In  our  last  session,  the  one  we  will  have  Friday  morning,  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  cover  the  entire  ground  in  that  class,  and  by  the  way  I  want  to 
leave  this  thought  with  you,  so  as  not  to  come  to  the  class  with  a  mistaken 
idea,  I  do  not  intend  to  give  lectures.  I  will  talk  for  ten  minutes  and  itthen 
will  be  a  discussion  for  everyone. 

We  have  two  types  of  American  homes.  If  you  go  up  and  do^  n  the  broad 
Sts^te  of  Illinois,  there  are  two  classes  of  homes;  one  standing  bare  and  bleak, 
not  surrounded  by  any  trees  or  shrubs.  It  is  cold,  cheerless,  and  an  unin- 
viting place.  It  is  not  a  home;  simply  a  house  standing  by  itself.  Do  you 
blame  the  boys  and  girls  for  leaving  such  a  place?  What  can  we  do  to  keep 
the  boys  and  girls  at  home?  We  have  got  the  answer  right  there  more  than 
in  any  other  place. 

A  little  nature  has  been  brought  into  this  picture;  the  home  grounds  have 
been  made  restful  and  attractive.  The  boys  love  to  throw  themselves  on  the 
grass  under  a  shade  tree,  they  love  to  recline  in  the  hammock  under  the 
trees  after  a  hard  day's  work;  but  what  about  the  boy  in  such  a  place  as  this? 
Could  our  boys  and  girls  of  Illinois  have  homes  like  these,  the,  attractions  of 
the  city — the  saloon  would  have  no  charms  for  them.  There  is  nothing 
stronger  than  the  tie  of  a  happy  home  life,  the  memory  of  a  restful,  cheer- 
ful abiding  place.  Let  us  no  longer  think  that  this  is  a  matter  that  must 
be  left  with  the  moneyed  people,  because  it  is  for  the  man  who  has  neither 
time,  leisure  or  luxury,  as  well  as  it  is  for  the  rich.  And  any  farmer  can 
well  afford  to  spend  a  little  time  to  make  the  grounds  a  little  more  attract- 
ive. Keep  the  center  of  the  grounds  free  and  open,  fill  in  and  around  the 
background.  Do  not  cut  up  the  lawn  with  the  flower  bed,  which  is  unsightly 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  Mass  the  flowers  at  the  side  of  the  lawn. 
Do  not  have  a  scattered  effect.  The  place  for  the  flowers  is  right  along  the 
border  of  the  walk  or  back  in  against  some  low  bushy  shrub  and  the  shrub 
in  against  some  trees  or  large  growing  plants.    I  insist  that  we  pay  more 
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attention  to  the  beautifying  of  our  home  grounds.  There  is  no  better  way 
to  keep  our  boys  at  home  than  to  put  there  something  that  will  appeal  to 
them.  We  have  reached  the  point  where  we  must  give  more  attention  to  the 
beautifying  of  our  grounds,  and  I  wish  to  thank  the  officers  of  the  Farmers' 
Institute  for  bringing  the  subject  in  on  our  programs.  It  has  been  neglected 
long  enough. 

President:  "Outline  of  Work  on  Live  Stock,"  by  Professor  Mum- 
ford.  We  expect  great  things  from  the  college  work  under  Pro- 
fessor Mumford. 

Short  Address  on  Live  Stock. 

[IntroducioK  class  work  for  week.     By  Herbert  W.  Mumford.  Profensor  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry, University  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen—I  feel  that  I  am  particularly 
favored  in  being  permitted  to  call  attention  to  our  class  work  in  live  stock 
husbandry,  which  occurs  each  morning  as  noted  in  the  program.  While  I  am 
not  a  product  of  Illinois,  and  while  I  bave  been  among  you  only  a  few 
months,  I  am  delighted  with  her  people  and  impressed  with  her  agricultural 
wealth  and  resources. 

» 

It  would  be  an  unwarranted  criticism  upon  Illinois  intellect  to  say  that 
Illinois  is  a  State  of  undiscovered  resources,  but  I  believe  I  am  fullv  war 
ranted  in  saying  that  the  possibilities  of  Illinois  agriculture  are  not  fully  ap- 
preciated by  her  people.  With  land  rapidly  increasing  in  value,  we  are  apt 
to  turn  our  eyes  toward  cheaper  lands  with  a  feeling  that  perhaps  it  is  an 
open  question  whether  Illinois  farms  at  their  present  values  will  continue  to 
return   a  fair  interest  on  the  investment  to  their  owners.     High   prices  for 

?vod  land,  conditions  existing  in  every  county  in  Illinois,  so  far  as  I  am  in 
ormed,  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  feeders  and  breeders  of  live  stock  must 
seek   homes'  and  profits  in  some  far  off,  isolated  State,  where  land  is  cheap. 
High  prices  for  land   do  mean   better   methods.    In  soine  cases  intensive 
methods  must  take  the  place  of  extensive. 

Extensive  methods  of  farm  practice  will  never  be  universally  replaced  by 
intensive  methods  until  the  latter  is  shown  to  be  more  profitable  and  satis- 
factory than  the  former. 

We  like  to'  see  a  people  who  change  practice  to  meet  changed  conditions, 
rather  than  one  which  feels  obliged  to  change  their  geographical  location  in 
order  to  place  themselves  under  conditions  which  proved  profitable  in  an 
early  day. 

Permanency  of  home,  of  public  institutions,  and  of  State,  have  been 
fostered  and  sustained  by  men  who  have  **stuck  to  the  ship."  No  need, 
then,  of  a  general  exodus  from  Illinois  to  elsewhere  cheap  lands.  If  lands 
are  high,  there  are  men  enough,  tnere  is  wealth  and  intellect  enough  on  the 
farms  of  Illinois  to  still  farther  enhance  their  value.  All  that  is  needed  is 
for  every  farmer  to  suit  his  farm  practice  to  the  changed  and  changing  con- 
ditions. Adopt  the  best  methods  as  they  become  known,  for  we  have  but 
little  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  best  agricultural  practice,  either  concern- 
ing agronomjr,  dairying,  or  animal  husbandry,  as  compared  with  the  un- 
settled questions.  We  must  look  to  the  opportunities  afforded  by  our  farm- 
ers' institutes,  your  College  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station,  and  the 
more  progressive  stockmen  and  grain  growers  of  the  State  to  work  out  these 
intricate  and  far  reaching  problems. 

Never  will  agriculture  cease  to  be  the  leading  industry  of  a  great  State 
like  Illinois,  where  corn  and  cattle,  hogs  and  bluegrass  are  as  natural  pro^ 
duets  of  the  land  as  are  cotton  and  pickaninnies  of  the  Southern  states. 

We  think  that  the  superintendent  of  institutes  and  the  program  committee 
have  made  a  very  happy  selection  of  topics  to  be  discussed  in  the  morning 
classes;  a  difficulty  will  be  experienced,  however,  by  many  who  feel  that  they 
would  like  to  attend  more  than  one  of  the  classes.  The  man  who  is  studying 
the  best  methods  of  selecting  and   raising  seed  corn  would  perhaps  like  to 
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drop  into  the  live  stock  classes  and  get  the  ideas  of  practical  stockmen  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  disposing  of  surplus  and  inferior  seed,  and  every  farmer 
should  attend  the  classes  in  horticulture,  since  if  a  man  is  not  making  fruit 
his  profit-yielding  crop,  he  is  still  interested  to  know  how  he  can  best  supply 
his  table  with  the  choicest  fruits  and  vecretables.  Lastlv,  farmers  and  all  should 
study  domestic  science,  for  after  all  is  said,  the  very  best  crop  of  the  farm  is 
the  boys  and  girls  who  are  reared  there.  A  sname  it  is  to  know  less 
of  the  pedigrees  of  our  cnildren — of  the  methods  of  nourishing  them  to 
secure  proper  physical  and  intellectual  development,  than  we  do  of 
our  cattle.  If  ever  I  envy  a  man  it  is  he  who  has  the  gift  to  stand 
before  an  audience  of  this  character  and  inspire  the  men  and  women 
of  the  farm  with  the  opportunities  for  child  culture  afforded  by  the  farms  of 
this  country.  I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  tor  this  seeming  digression  from 
my  subject.  High  prices  for  land  do  not  necessarllly  mean  insecure  profits 
from  keeping  live  stock.  Beef  is  produced  at  a  profit  upon  land  in  England 
which  rents  for  $15  per  acre  per  year  and  it  sells  for  only  twice  as  much  as 
the  best  beef  produced  in  this  country.  While  it  is  often  said  that  we  can 
produce  as  good  beef  in  the  United  States  as  they  can  in  Great  Britain  we 
do  not  produce  as  ^ood  an  averageguality  of  beef.  We  produce  too  much 
ordinary  and  inferior  live  stock.  We  must  produce  a  better  average  article 
if  we  expect  to  secure  a  profit  from  our  high  priced  lands.  High  priced 
lands  mean  then,  better  quality  in  the  finisned  product,  and  the  fortunate 
thing  for  us  is  that  only  the  finest  Quality  can  be  produced  on  the  best  land. 
The  sweetest,  tenderest  beef  is  produced  on  the  best  land. 

A' "Cattle  King'' of  the  southwest  recently  remarked  in  substance,  that 
present  conditions  all  point  to  the  fact  that  ranching  sections  will  always  be 
obliged  to  look  to  the  breeders  of  the  central  west  to  supply  pure  bred  stock 
for  maintaining  high  quality  in  the  herds  of  the  ranch.  And  that  calves  pro- 
duced on  the  ranch  must  eventually  find  their  way  to  the  feed  lots  of  the 
central  west  where  *'  Corn  is  King  "  and  the  greatest  live  stock  market  of  the 
world — Chicago — within  easy  access.  It  is  worth  while  to  stop  and  consider 
that  the  farmers,  nor  any  other  class,  of  any  other  state  have  contributed  so 
much  to  make  Chicago  what  she  is  today,  as  have  the  stockmen  and  grain 
growers  of  Illinois.  And  to  no  other  source  can  she  look  with  so  great  con- 
fidence for  the  promise  of  future  commercial  wealth  and  welfare. 

I  confidently  believe  that  no  other  state  in  the  Union  and  no  other  country 
on  earth  is  as  favored  by  nature,  as  to  climate,  soil  and  location  as  Illinois. 

I  trust  I  have  succeeded  in  interesting  you  in  what  I  am  pleased  to  call  the 
great  natural  advantages  possessed  by  Illinois  as  a  live  stock  State.  We 
shall  be  more  than  pleased  by  having  you  present  at  our  morning  classes. 

Tuesday,  Evening  7:30. 

Music — Quartette  from  Riguletto — (Verdi.)  Mrs.  Maud  F.  Bollman,  Mr. 
Myron  E.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Daisy  Force  Scott,  Mr.  Charles  Olson. 

We  will  reverse  the  program  this  evening  and  have  the  address  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Carter  of  Champaign  on  "  The  Up-to-Date  Farmer " 
first: 

**  THE  UP-TO-DATE  FARMER." 

(By  Joseph  Carter,  Champaign,  111.) 

When  your  committee  asked  me  to  read  a  paper  on  this  occasion  they  as- 
signed me  this  topic — **  The  Up-to-Date  Farmer."  I  do  not  know  what  they 
mean  by  **  Up-to-Date"  when  applied  to  a  farmer.  I  know  what  it  means 
when  applied  to  farm  machinery,  and  to  farm  animals — it  means  a  plow  that 
will  scour;  a  planter  that  will  drop  at  every  click;  a  horse  that  will  pull:  a 
cow  that  will  give  milk  with  a  high  per  cent  of  butter  fat;  a  steei  that  will 
put  on  weight,  and  where  it  will  be  of  most  value,  and  in  general  the  term 
** Up-to-Date"  means  the  best  of  its  kind.  1  presume  your  committee  ex- 
pects me  to  use  this  standard  in  measuring  their  farmer. 
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The  first  point  to  notice  in  our  farmer  is  the  attitude  of  his  mind  toward 
his  vocation.  Is  he  ashamed  of  being  a  farmer?  If  he  is,  let  him  quit  at 
once  and  go  to  banking,  or  run  for  congress,  or  do  any  other  thing  that 
con\es  along;  he  will  not  succeed  as  a  farmer— he  is  not  ** Up- to- Date.*'  Is  he 
ashamed  of  the  clothes  suitable  to  his  work  on  the  farm?  Then  let  him  desert 
immediately,  for  no  soldier  ever  won  a  battle  who  was  ashamed  of  his  uni- 
form. Our  **Up-to-Date"  farmer  feels  that  his  vocation  is  as  honorable  as 
it  is  important.  He  knows  that  it.  is  the  farmers  who  make  a  country  great 
and  prosperous.  He  knows  that  they  are  the  people  who  feed  the  world — 
who  furnish  bread  for  the  mighty  millions  of  eartn.  He  knows  that  when 
these  are  prosperous  men  laugh  as  they  toil,  women  sing  at  their  work,  and 
laughing,  happy  children  grow  into  robust  manhood  and  womanhood.  He 
knows  that  when  farmers  are  prosperous  long  railroad  trains  cross  the  conti- 
nent laden  with  the  products  of  their  toil,  ana  mighty  ships  plow  the  briny 
deep  as  they  transport  them  to  the  hungry  people  of  other  lanas.  He  knows 
that  when  these  are  prosperous  thousands  of  factories  give  employment  to 
millions  of  men  whose  wages  build  happy  homes  and  opulent  cities. 

The  up-to-date  farmer  knows  that  if  he  were  to  cease  his  work  the  myriad 
streams  of  commerce  would  stop  their  beneficent  flow,  ships  would  rot  at 
their  docks,  and  locomotives  rust  in  their  round  houses,  the  hum  of  the 
factory  would  cease,  the  walls  of  cities  crumble,  and  the  land  would  return 
to  its  original  condition  of  desolation. 

The  world  empires  have  risen  only  where  food  was  abundant,  and  when  it 
has  failed  barbarism  has  returned  to  the  land. 

As  Atlas  supported  the  world  upon  his  shoulders 'so  does  the  farmer  of 
every  land  maintain  its  prosperity. 

The  farmer  changes  the  balance  of  trade,  and  the  wealth  of  all  the  world 
flows  to  the  country  whose  farmers  are  prosperous. 

Nearly  a  thousand  million  dollars  worth  of  farm  products  exported  for  each 
of  the  last  four  years  is  what  is  making  this  the  ricnest  of  all  lands. 

NO  UP-TO-DATE  FARMER  NEED  BE   ASHAMED  OP  HIS  VOCATION. 

The  up-to-date  farmer  knows  the  value  of  being  up-to-date.  He  knows 
that  new  discoveries  in  the  various  sciences  related  to  agriculture  reveal  new 
relations  and  suggest  better  methods.  He  knows  that  many  of  the  theories 
held,  and  many  of  the  methods  practiced  a  few  years  ago,  and  some  even 
now,  are  valueless.  He  knows  that  one  man  can  not  try  as  many  experi- 
ments as  can  a  thousand  men,  and  he  knows  that  the  years  of  one  farmer's 
life  are  few  as  compared  with  the  years  of  all  the  farmers  since  the  days  of 
Abel,  and  so  he  becomes  a  student.  He  reads  books  on  farming.  He  does 
not  scoff  at  the  book-farmer,  nor  does  he  refuse  to  listen  to  the  college  pro- 
fessor— for  while  he  has  great  respect  for  those  who  are  students  of  agri- 
culture, yet  he  knows  that  the  time  has  not  come  nor  ever  can  come  *'when 
agriculture  shall  be  reduced  to  a  rigid  science,  which  shall  be  governed  by  a 
code  of  rules  and  laws  as  are  such  sciences  as  chemistry,  physics  and  the 
like."  He  knows,  happily,  that  there  is  one  vocation  in  which  men  engage 
which  can  never  be  bounded  by  methods  nor  tied  fast  by  precedents — one  oc- 
cupation which  is  as  elastic  and  untrammeled  and  as  unconventional  as  the 
blowing  of  the  wind,  the  falling  of  the  shower  and  the  singing  of  the  birds. 
He  knows  that  farming  is  a  business  and  an  art  founded  upon  the  inter- 
relation of  many  sciences,  of  which  chemistry,  botany,  physiology,  physics, 
bacteriology  and  climatology  are  chief.  He  knows  that  these  sciences  and 
also  others,  and  likewise  good  business  methods  must  be  coordinated  by  wise 
judgment  and  skillful  management  to  accomplish  success  in  farming.  Too 
well  he  knows  that  **The  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  agee." 
And  so  he  is  a  modest  man.  A  philosopher  who  seeks  wisdom  from  all 
sources  and  thinks  upon  it,  and  applies  it  if  at  all  in  his  own  way. 

The  '*Upto-Date  Farmer"  subscribes  and  pays  his  subscription,  too — for 
those  stock  papers,  farm  papers,  dairy  papers,  garden  papers,  and  horticul- 
tural papers  which  treat  of  the  matters  in  which  his  business  interests  lie. 
His  name  is  on  the  list  at  Washington  of  those  to  whom  Director  True  sends 
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tne  publications  of  the  Department  of  Asricuiture,  and  also  on  the  list  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  for  its  bulletins  and  announcements.  He  attends  the 
various  county  and  State  institutes  and  associations  both  to  hear  the  expe- 
riences of  others  and  to  tell  his  own,  and  also  that  he  may  make  acquaint- 
ances among  the  farmers  of  the  State  Thus  he  overcomes  the  effect  of  his, 
more  or  less  isolated  life  upon  the  farm;  thus  he  irets  new  zeal  for  his  voca- 
tion, and  added  wisdom  and  energy  to  push  forward  his  various  entertprises 
to  greater  success. 

The  **Up-to-Date  Farmer"  keeps  no  unprofitable  stock.  No  scrubs  are 
on  his  farm,  $100 -an-acre- land  will  not  permit  them,  he  knows.  His  hired 
men  do  not  waste  their  time  following  a  team  that  can  do  anything  less  than 
a  full  team's  work.  His  steers  and  his  hogs  all  pay  well  for  all  the  food  he 
gives  them — none  of  them  eat  their  heads  off,  nor  eat  his  head  off.  He  knows 
a  steer  that  is  not  a  good  feeder,  and  he  lets  some  other  man  waste  feed  upon 
him.  He  tests  his  cows,  and  only  those  that  can  be  kept  with  a  profit  can 
lie  down  in  his  green  pastures.  Nor  will  he  permit  his  wife  to  keep  a  flock 
of  non-descript,  flying,  scratching,  green-legged,  black-skinned  hens,  even 
if  her  mother  did  give  her  the  seed.    He  cannot  bear  the  disgrace  of  it. 

Of  course  the  **  Up-to-Date  Farmer"  has  the  latest  improved  farming  im- 
plements, and  to  savre  horse  power  and,  to  do  most  efficient  work,  always 
Heeps  them  m  perfect  order.  He  does  not  use  a  plow  that  will  not  scour, 
nor  one  that  is  dull,  nor  one  whose  adjestment  is  such  that  three  horses  must 
work  hard  to  do  the  work  which  two  horses  could  easily  do  with  a  plow 
properly  adjusted.  He  understands  the  application  of  force  to  all  his  farm 
machinery  so  that  the  greatest  amount  of  work  is  accomplished  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  power. 

When  his  farm  implements  are  not  in  use  he  keeps  them  housed  if  it  is 
profltable  to  do  so — a  $100  wagon  shed  into  which  a  $25  farm  wagon  is  backed 
by  hand  every  time  the  team  is  unhitched  is  not  profitable. 

And  when  any  machine  is  worn  out  and  worthless,  he  sells  it  to  the  junk 
dealer,  or  hauls  it  back  out  of  sight  so  that  when  his  unsophisticated  town 
friend  passes  he  will  not  see  it  and  rail  at  the  farmer  for  letting  valuable 
farm  machinery  be  destroyed  by  the  weather. 

The  up-to-date  farmer  pays  his  debts.  One  of  the  debts  which  he  does  not 
forget  is  the  one  he  owes  to  the  soil.  He  knows  that  each  crop  which  the 
soilyields  takes  from  it  something  of  its  fertility,  and  that  unless  this  fer- 
tility is  returned  to  the  soil,  it  soon  can  yield  only  a  diminished  crop.  So  he 
is  very  careful  year  by  year  to  pay  back  to  his  land  that  fertility  which  the 
crops  have  taken  from  it.  He  knows  many  ways  of  doing  this,  and  the  one 
which  he  will  adopt  will  depend  upon  his  neighborhood.  If  he  lives  in  this 
end  of  the  State  of  course  he  will  have  a  dairy  farm  and  sell  butter  and 
cheese  to  all  the  world  and  milk  to  Bockford  and  Chicago.  For  he  knows 
that  to  sell  off  a  ton  of  butter  worth  $500,  will  impoverish  his  farm  no  more 
than  to  sell  off  400  pounds  of  straw  which  brings  him  20  cents  when  sold  at 
$1  a  Joad,  which  is  not  an  uncommon  price  for  straw  in  many  parts  of 
Illinois. 

He  will  keep  his  hired  help  all  the  year,  and  year  after  year,  for  the  longer 
they  are  in  his  employ  the  more  valuable  they  are  to  him,  and  the  more  he 
can  afford  to  pay  them. 

He  will  buy  more  plapt  food  tlmn  he  sells— will  raise  all  the  feed  he  can 
for  his  stock,  and  will  not  hesitate  to  buy  more  when  needed — bran  from 
Minnesota,  corn  from  Nebraska. 

If  he  is  wise  in  the  management  of  the  fertilizers  from  his  barnes  and  feed 
lots,  and  wise  in  their  distribution  upon  his  meadows  and  pastures,  and  wise 
in  sowing  clovers  for  his  corn-land  and  among  the  grasses  of  his  farm,  he 
will  in  time  greatly  increase  its  fertility. 

There  must  be  farms^  in  Winnebago  and  adjoining  counties  whose  produc- 
tive value  is  double  what  it  was  25  years  ago,  and  whose  productivity  is 
capable  of  being  again  doubled. 
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Farther  south — down  in  the  great  corn  belt — the  up-to-date  farmer  does 
not  keep  a  dairy.  The  right  species  of  microbe  to  ripen  the  cream  does  not 
seem  to  inhabit  there,  nor  the  one  that  ripens  the  cheese,  or  if  they  are  there 
the  farmers  haven't  got  them  hitched  up  yet,  and  broken  in.  Besides  this, 
there  is  no  one  to  do  the  milking.  The  man  who  husks  100  bushels  of  corn  a 
day  can  nojt  milk  well.  One  whose  physical  organism  is  adjusted  to  the  corn 
husking  movement  can  Hot  tone  himself  down  to  the  gentle  and  placid  mo- 
tion required  for  most  successful  milking.  And  yet  he  must  keep  cows.  I 
presume  Brother  Kerrick  has  many  cows,  an<}  they  are  milked  too — but  by 
the  calves.  Some  of  these  calves  are  good  milkers— they  easily  milk  two 
cows  and  do  not  get  tired  at  it  either. 

There  the  farmer  must  trust  to  a  rotation  of  corn,  oats  and  clover,  feeding 
part  of  his  grain,  but  selling  much,  and  raising  horses,  cattle  and  hogs  for 
the  market.  He  husbands  all  the  fertilizers  of  his  farm  and  applies  them 
wisely.  Farms  there  are  in  that  belt  that  are  more  productive  now  than 
when  the  virgin  sod  of  the  primeval  prairies  was  first  broken  up. 

Farther  south,  away  off  there  where  the  north  star  is  five  degrees  lower 
than  it  is  here,  the  up-to-date  farmer  is  confronted  by  different  and  more  dif- 
ficult propositions,  those  calling  for  more  wisdom  and  higher  skill,  possibly, 
than  is  generally  supposed.  There  grow .  the  lucious  and  valuable  fruits 
which  appear  destined  ere  long  to  make  Egypt  the  garden  spot  of  the 
Mississippi  valley — and  some  even  say  of  the  woild,  for  they  hope  soon  to 
ship  apples  to  Europe.  And  you  know  it  is  said  that  southern  Illinois  is  the 
best  apple  region  of  the  world.  Many  other  fruits — peaches j  pears  and  straw- 
berries — are  grown  there,  which  are  worthy  of  high  consideration.  There 
the  up- to  date  farmer,  too,  will  care  for  the  ground — how  to  enrich  it  so  as  to 
add  to  its  fruitfulness.  He  will  not  expect  that  year  after  year  he  can  let  his 
cattle  use  the  fruit  trees  in  the  spring  for  rubbinG"  posts,  get  a  crop  of  hay  in 
the  summer  and  a  crop  of  *'No.  1"  apples  in  the  autum,  all  from  the  same 
orchard.    He  will  know  better  than  that. 

He  will  be  a  botanist,  understanding  the  structure  of  the  plant  and  of  its 
bud  and  blossom;  for  from  these  come  the  fruit,  and  here,  frequently,  is  the 
beginning,  sometimes  a  year  in  advance,  of  the  destsuctiou  of  his  crop.  He 
must  also  be  an  entomologist — an  insect  sharp-y-of  high  degree.  He  must 
have  an  intimate  acquaintance — a  fighting  acquaintance  at  least — with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  insect  enemies  oi  his  orchard  and  garden.  He  must 
know  how  to  **shoo"  off  these  pests,  and  how  to  minimize  their  injury,  if 
they  succeed  in  making  a  lodgment. 

Also  he  must  know  how  much  his  crop  is  worth,  lest,  after  it  is  raised, 
some  api^le-buyine,  cold  storage  sharp  from  New  York  comes  along  and 
cheats  nim  of  half,  or  two-thirds,  its  value.  Or,  if  he  concludes  to  market 
his  crop  himself  he  must  know  how  to  gather  it,  and  how  to  pack  it.  and  he 
must  mark  his  packages  honestly,  so  that  the  future  buyer  will  not  think  his 
fruit  was  hand-picked  with  a  club  or  a  long  pole. 

But  wherever  he  lives,  north  or  south  or  in  the  center  of  the  State,  there  are 
characteristics — earmarks,  so  to  speak — by  which  the  farm  of  an  up-to-date 
farmer  is  quickly  recognized.  It  has  a  tidy,  well  kept  appearance;  the 
fences  are  m  order,  trees  are  well  trimmed;  it  doesn't  look  as  if  the  owner 
were  dead  and  the  administrator  has  not  yet  been  appointed.  The  gates  are 
on  their  hinges  and  swing  free,  so  that  a  man  can  open  them  without  break- 
ing his  back,  or  the  thircTcommandment.  There  are  no  weeds  by  the  road- 
side, neither  burdocks,  nor  **Jimson,"  nor  May  weed,  nor  dog  fennel,  nor 
mallow,  nor  any  plants  but  those  which  some  domestic  animal  will  eat,  and 
these  are  always  kept  closely  cut.  Weeds  by  the  roadside  and  in  the  comers 
of  bis  house  and  barn  lots,  are  as  disreputable  out  of  doors  as  are  mice  and 
vermin  in  the  house,  and  quite  as  unprofitable,  and  can  be  as  easily  exter- 
minated. The  doors  of  his  barns  are  hooked,  shut  or  open;  they  are  never 
left  swinging.  There  are  some  horses  that  a  slamming  door  will  nearly  set 
crazy.  His  animals  are  never  calling  for  water,  nor  his  windmill  for  oil. 
All  about  the  place  everything,  inanimate  and  animate,  seems  to  say,  **There 
is  no  place  like  home."  Such  a  farm  is  a  benefaction  to  the  neighborhood 
and  a  benediction  to  its  occupants. 
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Inside  the  house,  even  before  the  first  jzlance  one  can  tell  what  de^ee  of 
up  to  dateness  the  farmer  has  reached.  There  will  be  no  odors  of  vecretables 
or  of  fraits  cominfip  from  their  storage  places,  but  the  air  within  the  house 
will  be  as  pure  as  the  air  without.  The  house  throughout  will  be  warmed 
and  ventilated  by  a  heating  plant  in  the  basement.  Every  room  will  be 
light  and  airy.  Light  is  the  best  bacteriacide.  The  kitchen  will  be  near  to 
the  diningroom  and  the  pantry,  and  will  be  arranged  to  save  steps.  It  will 
be  small,  to  save  steps  also,  aud  so  the  hired  men  will  not  sit  around  in  the 
way — for  them  a  warmed  and  ventilated  and  suitably  furnished  room  will  be 
provided  elsewhere.  The  kitchen  will  have  all  the  modern  appliances  and 
conveniences,  including  plumbing,  and  the  like.  The  up-to-date  farmer  will 
see  that  his  wife  and  his  daughters  have  as  convenient  and  as  nice  a  kitchen 
to  work  in  as  has  the  foreign,  or  colored  domestic,  in  the  modem  town  house. 

In  this  house  of  the  up-to-date  farmer,  there  is  that  which  we  have  not  yet 
reached — the  spiritual  life,  the  soul  of  the  family.  This  finds  expression  in 
the  furnishing,  the  decoration,  the  art  and  the  literature  of  the  home.  This, 
of  course,  all  belongs  to  the  wife;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  up-to-date  farmer 
to  provide  her,  willingly  and  joyously,  with  the  means  to  work  out  those 
ideals  which  were  born  with  her,  which  grew  in  her  young  womanhood, 
budded  when  she  plighted  to  him  her  troth,  and  which  now  lie  should  per- 
mit to  blossom  forth  into  that  sweetest  and  holiest  of  all  places — a  true  home 
— a  place  where  peace  and  prosperity  can  ^row  together  into  a  truly  spirit- 
ual happiness.  Without  this  the  house  is  only  a  barracks,  with  it,  i1  is 
heaven. 

The  up-to-date  farmer  will  look  after  the  education  of  his  children. 
Because  he  believes  farming  is  the  most  useful  and  most  honorable 
of  all  vocations,  because  its  rewards,  though  rarely  extravagant,  are  yet 
more  certain  than  those  of  any  other  calling,  and  because  they  so  nearly 
answer  the  prayer,  **Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,  lest  I  be  full  and 
deny  Thee  and  say,  *Who  is  the  Lord?'  or  lest  I  be  poor  and  steal,  and  take 
the  name  of  my  God  in  vain;"  because  of  these  things  the  up-to  date  farmer 
will  hope  and  i>lan  for  his  children  to  make  their  future  home  upon  the  farm. 
With  this  end  in  view,  and  knowing  how  powerful  is  the  influence  of  the 
school  upon  the  later  life  of  the  pupil,  he  will  desire  to  have  some  changes 
made  in  the  schools. 

The  first  thing  he  will  desire  to  change  is  the  general  organization  of  the 
scnool  district.  The  unit  of  organization  now  is  so  small  that  it  is  insignifi- 
cant; a  larger  unit  should  be  organized.  I  believe  this  matter  will  be  solved 
by  adopting  the  plan  of  ** Centralization  of  country  schools,"  which  has  been 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  will,  on  tomorrow  evening,  be  ably  presented 
here  by  the  earnest  and  efficient  superintendent  of  schools  ol  this  county. 

This  plan  of  centralization  has  the  hearty  endorsement  of  the  leading  edu- 
cators of  this  State,  and  it  should  receive  the  earnest  consideration  and  the 
hearty  endorsement  of  every  up-to-date  farmer.  But  whether  he  favors  cen- 
tralization or  not,  this  he  ought  to  do:  He  ought  to  ask  for  two  changes  in 
the  school  law.  I.  Each  teacher  in  the  rural  schools,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
first  grade  certificate,  should  pass  an  examination  in  the  principles  -X)f  agri- 
culture and  the  domestic  arts,  just  as  she  is  now  required  to  pass  one  in 
botany,  zoology,  physics  and  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  on  the  human 
system.  2.  The  law  should  require  the  teaching  of  these  additional  subjects 
in  the  rural  schools,  just  as  now  it  requires  the  teaching  of  the  effects  of  alco- 
hol and  tobacco. 

Let  these  additions  be  made  to  the  school  law  and  to  go  into  effect  three  or 
four  years  hence,  and  b;^  that  time  our  five  normal  schools  and  the  101  county 
superintendents,  by  their  summer  institutes,  would  have  a  great  many  teach- 
ers ready  for  this  work,  and  the  up-to-date  farmer  will  see  to  it  that  one  of 
these  is  employed  in  his  district. 

**The  Up-to-Date  Farmer"  knows  that  there  is  no  end  to  the  good  which  a 
competent  teacher  can  do  in  teaching  how  to  **keep  house"  if  only  she  is 
permitted  to  do  such  teaching;  and  only  those  who  have  seen  it  done  can 
know  with  what  zeal  the  youngsters  take  such  lessons. 
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Is  not  it  paesinf^  strange  that  while  all  of  us  know  that  the  only  foretaste 
we  ever  shall  get  of  Heaven,  here  upon  this  earth,  will  be  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  good  and  well  ordered  home — for  that  is  what  Heaven  means — and  yet 
in  all  the  teaching  we  do  at  school  none  of  it  relates  to  home- making— to 
house-keeping!    Let  the  *'Up-to-Date  Farmer"  see  that  this  is  changed. 

When  the  spring  comes  the  school  of  the  **Up-to-Date  Parmer's"  children 
will  have  a  garden.  In  this  garden  the  various  vegetables  and  smaller  fruits 
can  be  raised,  and  in  addition  the  larger  fruits  also — apples,  plums,  pears 
and  the  like.  Here  can  be  learned  not  only  methods  of  cultivation,  but  many 
things  that  pertain  to  the  growth  of  plants  our  food  plants,  corn,  oats  and 
clover,  as  how  they  grow,  whence  comes  the  material  for  their  growth;  also 
the  uses  to  the  plant  of  of  its  various  parts — as  of  root,  and  stem,  and  leaf, 
and  tendril  and  flower.  The  names  of  the  various  parts  of  the  flower  should 
be  known  to  the  child  as  well  as  are  the  names  of  the  features  of  his  own 
face,  and  likewise  their  uses,  and  the  scientific  name  is  as  easily  learned  as 
any  other,  and  no  other  should  be  used.  The  reasons  why  insects  visit  plants, 
and  what  insects  are  injurious  and  what  are  beneficial  should  be  taught. 

This  little  plat  of  ground  can  easily  be  made  a  laboratory  where  most  de- 
lightful experiments  can  be  made  and  whare  knowledge  can  be  gained  at 
first  hand,  which  is  the  way  the  '* Up- to- Date  Farmer"  gets  most  of  his. 
Here  the  soil  can  be  studied — the  affects  of  cultivation  upon  it — how  water 
affects  it — what  plants  enrich,  and  what  plants  impoverish  it.  For  all  this 
teaching  suitable  books  are  abundant  and  the  **Up-to-Date  Farmer"  will  see 
that  his  school  and  his  children  have  them. 

There  are  other  lessons  in  our  school  garden.  The  birds  will  be  there;  let 
the  children  watch  them,  learn  their  songs  and  know  their  names— where 
they  build  their  nests,  and  get  their  food,  and  how  they  feed  their  young. 
Bird  books  are  abundant,  and  teacher  and  pupil  should  learn  how  to  use 
them. 

For  the  larger  boys  and  girls  the  garden  has  more  advanced  lessons  and 
work  where  greater  dexterity  is  required.  Let  them  learn  not  only  of  corn 
and  plant  breeding  generally,  but  also  of  budding  and  grafting,  and  other 
methods  by  which  a  new  and  desirable  variety  of  fruit  is  propagated  and  dis- 
tributed. Tell  them  the  story  of  how  the  Wilson  strawberry,  or  the  Rhode 
Island  greening  has  been  spread  over  the  continent  No  story  in  fiction  is 
more  marvelous  than  the  story  of  the  Sudduth  pear;  nor  any  fairy  tale  more 
interesting  than  the  story  of  the  seedless  orange.  Tell  them  to  the  children 
of  the  up-to-date  farmer. 

The  up-to-date  farmer  desires  that  his  children  be  warned  of  the  great 
danger  that  threatens  all  our  plants — food  i>lant8  and  ornamental  plants 
alike— from  the  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing  rava&'es  of  insects.  They 
require  the  vigilant  watchfulness  of  our  ablest  experts.  They  have  already 
changed  much  of  the  agriculture  of  this  State,  reduced  the  value  of  land  in 
some  counties  and  shifted  the  centers  of  population  in  some  sections.  Let 
the  children  learn  of  fiies  and  how  they  endanger  our  health;  how  disease  is 
spread  by  them.  Tell  them  of  the  danger  there  is  to  us  from  mosquitos,  and 
how  we  may  exterminate  them.  Tell  them  of  the  greatest  glory  we  gained 
from  the  opanish  war.  Also  let  the  children  learn  that  not  all  insects  are 
enemies,  that  some  are  valuable  friends.  Let  them  learn  that  without 
bumble  bees  we  would  have  no  red  clover  seed,  and  that  if  we  had  no  honey 
bees  we  not  only  would  have  no  honey,  but  we  would  have  very  few  apples, 
cherries,  plums  or  pears.  -  With  the  modest  lad^bug  in  hand,  tell  them  the 
story  of  its  wonderful  beneficence  in  three  contments. 

The  knowledge  gained  by  our  experts  in  these  matters,  and  in  many  others 
of  like  character,  can  not  be  of  greatest  benefit  to  the  world  until  it  is  dis- 
seminated among  the  people  who  do  the  work  and  control  the  affairs  of  the 
.farm.  What  other  means  is  there  of  carrying  this  knowledge  to  those  who 
are  to  put  it  into  actual,  practical  use  but  to  teach  it  in  the  rural  schools? 
And  so  the  up-to-date  farmer  will  see  that  his  children  be  taught  those 
things  that  will  enable  them  to  make  most  of  their  lives  upon  the  farm. 
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if  you  say  to  him  that  there  is  not  time  for  all  this,  that  there  are  alreadv 
too  many  things  to  teach,  he  will  tell  you  that  if  there  is  not  time  for  all, 
if  this  is  more  valuable  than  what  is  now  being  taught,  it  would  be  better  to 
omit  some  of  the  less  valuable  things.  He  will  ask  how  much  time  is  now 
wasted  in  teaching  technical  grammar,  of  which  Professor  Whitney  says, 
*'No  one  ever  changed  from  a  bad  to  a  good  speaker  by  applying  the  rules 
of  grammar  to  what  he  said."  He  will  ask  how  much  time  is  wasted  in  try- 
ing to  to  teach  children  composition  when  their  heads  are  empty  of  anything 
to  write.  Or  what  about  the  fearful  waste  of  time  working  arithmetic!  He 
knows  that  anybody  can  learn  enough  arithmetic,  presented  in  the  right  way 
and  at  the  right  time,  in  six  to  ten  months  to  do  any  of  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  farm.  He  knows  of  no  farmers  who  are  losing  money  through 
ignorance  of  arithmetic,  but  he  does  know  a  big  lot  of  them  who  are  losing 
money  through  ignorance  of  the  things  they  should  and  could  have  been 
taught  at  school.  He  asks  about  history  teaching,  which  is  so  largely  an 
account  of  wars  and  battles,  and  he  says  if  his  chddren  must  learn  of  wars 
he  prefers  also  to  have  them  study  the  war  that  must  be  made  on  the 
coddling  moth  or  the  chinch  bug. 

The  '*Up-to-Date  Farmer"  will  not  have  his  children  taught  that  all  knowl- 
edge is  contained  in  books,  but  that  very  much  of  it  is  still  out  of  doors;  that 
it  can  be  found  in  the  field  and  by  the  roadside;  that  the  great  book  of  nature 
is  full  of  truths  for  man  if  only  he  is  taught  to  read  them;  and  he  believes  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  rural  schools  to  teach  their  pupils  to  read  this  great  book, 
and  to  love  its  wonderful  and  delightful  story. 

I  have  taken  so  much  time  to  talk  of  the  education  of  the  farmers'  children 
because  I  believe  the  weakest  place  in  all  that  relates  to  the  *'Up-to-Date 
Farmer"  is  the  present  education  of  his  children-  Our  schools  as  at  present 
organized  have  a  tendency  to  lead  their  pupils  away  from  the  farm  rather 
than  to  train  them  for  the  farm.  The  *'Up-to-Date  Farmer"  should  at  least 
pay  as  much  attention  to  the  training  of  his  children  as  he  does  to  the  train- 
ing of  a  good  colt.  If  he  wants  his  horse  for  one  purpose  he  will  not  pay  for 
having  him  trained  for  another. 

Likewise  the  up-to-date  wife  of  the  future  farmer  will  be  trained  at  school 
so  that  she  can  understand  the  plates  described  in  the  * 'House  Keepers' 
Magazine"  as  well  as  she  can  the  fashion  plates  in  the  ** Delineator";  and  so 
she  will  select  her  cook  with  as  much  care  as  she  does  her  milliner,  and  so 
she  would  no  sooner  order  a  dinner  by  telephone  than  she  would  a  dress. 
But  the  Domestic  Science  branch  of  this  association  has  its  innings  on 
Thursday  and  I  must  not  trespass  on  their  preserves. 

«  «  •  •  •  •  « 

Another  trait  of  our  **Up-to-Date  Farmer" — he  is  a  kindly  man,  a  gentle- 
man. "There  is  Nothing  so  Kingly  as  Kindness."  Nor  anything  more 
beautiful,  nor  probably  anything  more  profitable,  for  one  who  lives  upon  the 
farm.  Kindness,  gentleness,  not  only  makes  the  farmers'  work  easier  for 
himself,  but  it  makes  work  easier  for  every  man  and  every  beast  upon  the 
farm.  A  man  of  kindly  feelings  can  do  more  work  each  day,  can  eat  more 
and  have  better  digestion,  can  sleep  more  and  have  sweeter  dreams,  than 
any  other;  and  his  kindness  is  catching,  both  by  his  family,  and  his  hired 
men,  and  his  farm  animals.  A  horse  that  is  treated  kindly  and  that  is  not 
made  fretful  by  an  angry  illtempered  driver  can  do  more  work  each  day,  is 
more  easily  taught,  is  more  pleasant  to  work  with,  will  keep  in  better  order, 
and  will  live  to  be  useful  and  valuable  to  a  much  greater  age  than  one  which 
has  the  opposite  treatment.  **When  a  man  hits  his  horse  he  strikes  his 
pocket  book.'' 

On  our  horse  breeding  farm  every  man  who  was  hired  was  carefully  told 
certain  things:  He  must  never  strike  nor  frighten  a  colt.  He  must  never 
jerk  a  horse,  either  directly,  or  indirectly  by  slapping  with  the  lines,  nor 
could  he  have  a  whip. 

Fatting  cattle,  our  **Up-to-Date  Farmer"  knows,  must  be  treated  kindly  to 
secure  the  best  results;  and  none  but  amiable  feeders  win  the  richest  prizes. 
It  is  reported  that  Brother  Kerrick  will  not  allow  any  man  to  swear  at  his 
doddies. 
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And  the  dairy  cow:  Here  is  where  the  **Up-to-Date  Farmer"  knows  that 
kindness  and  p'entleness  secure  their  richest  rewards.  There  is  no  noise,  nor 
confasion,  nor  angler,  nor  illtemper  in  the  dairies  where  the  richest  and 
healthiest  milk  is  produced. 

I  am  going  to  tell  one  thing:  more.  One  time,  several  years  ago,  I  was  way 
out  west  in  Nebraska  driving  in  a  buggy  with  a  young  man,  near  the  close 
of  a  June  day.  We  were  just  passing  a  sod  house.  There  was  a  girl  just 
coming  out  of  the  door,  apparently  about  16  years  old.  She  was  dressed  neat 
and  clean,  although  she  nad  bare  feet.  She  had  a  nice  bright  pail  in  her 
hand.  She  looked  way  off  west  where  there  was  a  large  herd  of  cattle,  500  or 
600,  and  as  she  looked  over  she  cried,  *'Come  Sukey,  Come  Sukey!"  I  said  to  • 
the  young  man,  **HoId  on."  We  went  to  one  side  of  the  road,  and  I  took 
out  a  map  pretending  to  look  at  it,  but  the  young  man  was  looking  at  the  girl 
I  think.  When  the  girl  called  that  way  I  saw  a  Jersy  turn  and  travel  right  to 
her  as  rapidly  as  she  could  walk.  When  she  came  up  she  mooed  just  as  a 
cow  talks  to  a  calf.  She  patted  the  cow  and  said  ''You  good  Sukey,"  and 
she  put  her  arms  around  her  neck,  and  pretty  soon  the  cow  turned  herself 
around  and  she  sat  down  and  commenced  to  milk.  At  first  it  went  tin^,  ting, 
and  then  pr-r-r,  and  prety  soon  the  froth  was  running  over  the  pail,  and 
when  the  milking  was  finished  she  patted  Sukey  and  the  cow  started  off  about 
two  rods  and  then  looked  back  and  mooed,  and  the  ^irl  said  *'Good-by  Sukey" 
and  off  she  went.  '*She  is  nice"  I  said,  and  he  said,  **You  bet"  I  meant  the 
cow — he  meant  the  girl.  I  thought  there  was  a  little  chocking  in  his  voice. 
They  are  some  years  older  now,  and  are  partners  in  the  dairy  ousiness,  and 
have  a  nice  family,  and  they  have  got  the  best  herd  of  Jerseys  in  the  state  of 
Nebraska. 

There  are  many  other  traits  of  over  up-to-date  farmer,  but  time  permits 
me  to  name  but  one  more,  he  is  a  religious  man. 

When  he  has  learned  the  story  of  the  marvelous  inter-relation  of  soil,  and 
microbe,  and  air,  and  sunshine,  and  snow,  and  storm,  and  plants,  and  in- 
sects, and  birds,  and  how  all  are  mysteriously  linked  together — their  being 
and  his  being.  AH  this  gives  him  the  deepest  reverence.  Whether  he  be- 
longs to  any  church  organization  or  not  he  knows  that  the  Christian  Church 
is  the  greatest  organism  on  earth  whose  only  and  avowed  purpose  is  to  make 
men  better,  and  therefore  happier.  And  because  he  wishes  well  to  all  man- 
kind he  gives  it  his  hearty  approval  on  all  proper  occasions,  and  he  gives  of 
his  substance  for  its  support,  and  to  extend  its  influence.  Of  every  cause 
that  helps  lift  mankind  to  a  higher  level — that  tends  to  make  this  world  a 
better  and  a  happier  world  to  live  in,  there  is  no  more  earnest  advocate,  or 
stronger  friend,  than  the  *'Up-to-Date  Parmer." 

Music,  **Violets,"  (Wordman);  ''Delight  Waltz,"  (Luckstoue),  Mrs. 
Boll  man. 

President:  Mr.  L.  H.  Kerrick,  of  Bloomington,  will  address  you 
on  "The  Farmer  as  a  farmer,  and  the  Farmer  as  a  Citizen."  We 
know  Mr.  Kerrick  is  original  in  his  thought,  and  you  may  look  for 
something  unexpected,  bat  he  will  come  out  all  right. 

Mb.  Kebbioe:  Did  you  notice  how  the 'president  disclaimed  all 
responsibility.     I  have  never  hurt  anybody  yet. 

The  Fabmeb  as  a  Fabmeb,  and  the  Fabmeb  as  a  Citizen. 

Bt  L.  H.  Ekbeiok,  Bloominffton  Illinois. 

Commencing  with  the  morning,  the  cattle  and  horses  and  the  sheep  and 
swine  and  the  production  of  the  field,  and  the  garden  and  the  orchard,  and 
the  process  of  the  home-building  and  house-keeping,  will  be  called  upon  to 
undergo  a  three  days'  trial  and  examination  under  the  hands  of  our  able  and 
thoroughgoing  specalists. 
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Some  sentiment — I  think  it  is  most  like  one  of  mercy,  prompts  me  to  let  ctll 
of  these  sleep  and  rest  to-night,  in  preparation  for  the  ordeal  through  which 
they  are  to  pass. 

I  will  not  talk  about  them,  nor  disturb  them  at  all  this  evening. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  some  other  things  which  seem  to  concern  the  farmer, 
but  about  which  the  farmer  seems  to  be  not  much  concerned. 

My  thoughts  would  fit  on  or  about  a  heading  something  like  this.  **The 
Farmer  as  a  Farmer,  and  the  Farmer  as  a  Citizen." 

The  text  sounds  like  a  good  one  from  which  to  speak  on  an  occasion  like 
this,  and  if  I  could  of  found  sufficient  time,  I  believe  I  might  have  prepared 
from  it  an  acceptable  agro- political  sermon  for  you. 

1  will  not  argue  anything  this  evening.  I  will  not  try  to  prove  anything. 
Therefore,  will  not  bother  with  logic,  nor  with  the  logical  sequence  of  my 
statements.  I  have  seen  many  things  proved  by  argument,  but  I  have  never 
seen  many  people  convinced  by  it.  I  will  ask  nobody  to  agree  with  me,  and 
nobody  to  be  responsible  for  what  I  say. 

I  may  speak  about  something  that  reaches  into  the  domain  of  politics,  but 
you  shall  not  know  whether  I  am  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican. 

I  will  make  statements,  not  offering  proofs,  leaving  them  to  stand  or  fall  by 
themselves.  Do  not  make  up  your  mind  to  anything  while  I  am  talking  nor 
too  soon  after.  It  is  not  by  purpose  to  have  you  do  that,  but  rather  to  set 
you  thinking  of  some  things  in  which  it  seems  to  me  you  are  much  interested . 

The  American  farmer  has  on  his  hands  two,  large,  well- developed,  robust, 
growthy ,  jobs,  one  is  his  farming  business,  and  the  other  is  that  part  of  the  public 
business  which  is  on  him  to  do  and  to  perform  as  a  citizen  of  the  republic.  Both 
these  have  valid  and  building  claims  upon  his  time  and  mind. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  say  that  a  farmer  cannot  safely  neglect  his 
farming  at  anj  point  or  in  any  detail.  It  is  equally  unsafe  and  it  is  unprofit- 
able and  unwise  for  him  to  neglect  or  to  flout  his  duties  as  a  citizen. 

For  better  or  for  worse,  we  all  have  to  do  with  the  government,  and  the 
government,  for  better  or  for  worse,  has  to  do  with  all  of  us.  We  are  affected, 
touched,  directly — ^all  of  us — in  all  of  our  interests  by  the  government. 

Your  lands,  which  you  have  given  your  savings  to  buy,  your  crops  and 
herds,  which  you  have  given  yon  toil  and  thought  to  produce,  your  houses  and 
barn  which  you  have  labored  and  denied  yourselves  to  provide,  are  touched 
directly,  every  year,  by  the  government  in  a  way  that  you  can  feel  and  meas- 
ure in  dollars  and  cents. 

If  there  is  a  farmer  present  who  has  not  seen  that  measure  lengthening  year 
by  year — the  figures  in  his  tax  receipt  steadily  and  surely  growing  larger*  he 
is  a  happy  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

Not  only  so,  but  indirectly  you  are  touched. 

The  price  of  that  which  you  have  to  sell  and  the  price  of  that  which  you 
have  to  buy  is  often  materially  affected  by  the  laws  of  the  country. 

It  may  be  fairly  and  favorably  affected  or  it  may  be  unfairly  and  unfavor- 
ably. Surely  the  allround  farmer  must  be  a  citizen  as  well  as  a  farmer.  If 
for  no  other  or  higher  than  his  individual  pecuniary  interest,  he  must  know 
and  understand  and  attend  to  his  public  duties. 

According  to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  ideal  government  will  be  one  which 
has  the  least  possible  to  do  with  anybody's  business.  It  will  be  a  government 
that  guarantees  fair  play  and  an  equal  show  for  all,  favoriuof  none,  aiding 
none,  simply  protecting  everyone,  while  he  works  out  his  own  fortune  and  his 
own  destiny.     We  have  not  yet  evolved  that  ideal  government. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  very  much  government  and  are  tending  to 
more.  Since  every  man  has  a  hand  in  the  government  and  since  many  hands 
miake  light  work,  we  are  in  these  days  in  this  country  accomplishing  a  good 
deal  in  tne  government  business. 

Every  sort  of  private  business  is  more  or  less  affected — helped  or  hindred — 
by  legislation. 
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Favorable  legislation  for  one  kind  of  business  may  sometimes  become  the 
ruin  of  another  kind.  For  example,  the  admission  at  this  time  of  raw  sugars 
free  of  duty,  may  mean  the  destruction  of  beet  su^ar  manufactured  in  this 
country,  while  it  will  be  the  makings:  of  the  sugar  refining  interests. 

Government  interference  in  the  business  of  private  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions is  a  powerful  agent.  It  may  be  capable  of  doing  good;  certainly  it  is 
capable  of  doing  much  harm. 

In  these  days  we  notice  that  the  functions  of  government  ape  being  broad- 
ened and  extended  continually  and  that  the  expense  of  government  is  growing 
enormously. 

The  more  government  we  have,  the  harder  it  will  be  to  keep  it  good  and 
fair  and  the  harder  it  will  be  to  run  it  economically. 

In  this  broad  and  bountiful  land  the  normal  condition  of  a  free,  intelligent 
and  virtuous  people  is  prosperity  and  plenty  for  all. 

If  ever  any  other  condition,  or  opposite  condition  prevails — extravagant, 
bad  and  blundering  government  will  most  surely  be  the  cause. 

If  wise,  stronir,  equal,  economical  government  is  to  be  maintained,  I  believe 
the  farmers  will  have  to  keep  themselves  in  evidence  in  the  direction  and 
control  of  legislation.  We  may  not  expect  of  those  who  thrive  and  live  upon 
the  taxes  to  stand  against  excessive  taxation. 

We  may  not  expect  of  those  whose  main  business  is  to  get  public  office  to 
stand  against  the  multiplication  of  offices. 

We  may  not  expect  of  those  who  draw  fat  salaries  from  the  government  to 
''tear  their  shirts''  in  their  efforts  to  lower  salaries. 

Those  who  live  off  the  government,  and  they  are  an  increasing  army,  are 
going  to  make  it  cost  just  as  much  as  they  can. 

For  a  general  proposition,  I  will  say  the  farmer  pays  the  bill  for  it  all,  but 
he  does  not  sit  at  the  feast. 

The  farmer  has  a  business  of  his  own  that  is  better  than  almost  any  other 
business,  so  long  as  it  has  a  fair  chance  with  every  other,  and  he  is  not  hunt- 
ing much  for  offices  and  salaries. 

But  in  order  to  secure  to  his  business  a  fair  show  and  in  order  to  save  it 
from  unjust  and  unnecessary  burdens,  he  must  keep  himself  advised  of  the 
condition  and  trend  of  public  affairs,  and  with  no  hesitating  hand,  take  hold 
with  the  others  in  their  management. 

Government  suited  to  the  wants  of  farmers,  need  not  and  should  not  be 
expensive.  Simple,  strong,  econimically  administered  government  is  the  kind 
the  farmer  needs  and  all  he  needs  and  all  he  should  consent  to  pay  for. 

There  are  powerful  organizations  in  certain  branches  of  the  government 
service  whose  leading  objects  is,  using  their  own  language,  *'to  secure  more 
pay  through  nationallegislation." 

These  public  servants  accept  their  places  with  alacrity,  knowing  the  sal- 
aries they  are  to  receive,  but  once  in  they  organize  to  secure  more  pay. 

The  efforts  of  some  of  these  organizations  to  secure  more  pay  have  become 
so  aggressive  and  persistent  that  President  Roosevelt  has  been  constrained 
recently  to  issue  an  order  forbidding  all  officers  and  employes  of  the  govern- 
ment, serving  in  or  under  any  of  the  executive  departments,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  individually  or  through  assoc'itions,  to  solicit  an  increase  of 
pay  or  to  influence  or  attempt  to  influence  m  their  own  interests  any  legis- 
lation whatever,  either  before  Congress  or  its  committees,  or  in  any  way  save 
through  the  heads  of  departments  in  or  under  which  they  serve,  on  penalty 
of  dismissal  from  the  government  service. 

That  order  has  an  aspect  of  business  about  it  which  should  commend  it  to 
all  business  men  and  especially  to  farmers. 

,  No  valid  reason  can  be  assigned  why  goverment  salaries,  amount  and  qua- 
lity of  service  being  equal,  should  be  higher  than  salaries  or  earnings  in  other 
lines  of  work  or  service. 

—6  P.  I. 
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To  pay  anybody  for  serving  the  government  more  than  his  services  are 
worth — more  than  eqaal  service  in  other  lines  of  business  is  paid,  is  unjust 
to  the  tax-jpayer — it  stimulates  a  demoralizing  scramble  for  public  office  and 
brings  politics  and  government  methods  into  disrepute;  but  it  is  done  and 
permitted  all  the  time. 

The  lamest  excuse,  but  the  one  most  commonly  advanced  for  paying  big 
salaries  to  certain  government  officials  is  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
incumbents  may  maintain  the  style  of  living  and  entertaining  in  vogue  in 
our  capitals  and  cities. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  they  maintain  such  style. 

Officers  of  the  government  are  but  agents  of  the  people,  transacting  the 
people's  business. 

They  should  receive  adequate  pay  for  services  required  and  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  style  of  living  common  to  the  people  who  employ  them. 

The  farmer  has  no  monej;  to  pay  for  vain  show  in  goverment.  Govern- 
ment is  business,  pure  and  simple,  to  be  maintained  for  business  and  operated 
on  business  principles,  like  any  other  business,  and  it  is  the  farmers'  busi- 
ness and  the  farmers'  duty  to  scrutinize  the  ever  increasing  outlays  for 
government  and  to  see  to  it  that  extravagance  and  waste  and  reckless  and 
unnecessary  expenditure  and  tomfoolery  in  general  be  cut  out  and  lopped  off. 

Farming  can  easily  bear  and  farmers  will  cheerfully  bear  a  just  proportion 
of  the  legitimate  expense  of  good  government,  but  they  should  stand  united 
and  immovable  against  every  sort  of  unnecessary  and  extravagant  use  of  the 
public  money. 

When  there  is  money  for  excessively  costly  public  buildings-<-money  to 
spend  for  buildings  of  any  kind  that  are  not  needed  for  the  general  good — 
money  to  spend  for  salaries  of  useless  commissions  and  the  like — then  too 
much  has  been  taken  from  you,  my  fellow  farmers. 

That  is  the  money  you  should  have  to  build  you  a  better  house,  to  build  for 
you  better  barns;  that  is  the  money  you  need  to  better  your  home  schck)l 
where  the  children  of  most  of  you  must  get  their  schooling. 

It  is  not  evidence  of  thrift  nor  of  strength,  nor  of  prosperity  to  see  innumer- 
able and  costly  and  for  the  most  part  useless  public  buildings  arising  in  our 
capitals  and  cities;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evidence  that  things  are  going  a 
wrong  way.  Europe  is  piled  over  with  costly  public  buildings;  but  what  is 
the  condition  of  the  Europeon  farmer? 

There  are  in  Illinois  many  public  buildings,  and  your  money  built  them, 
which  are  far  larger  and  costlier  than  any  present  or  prospective  use  for 
them  would  warrant. 

When  you  see  the  homes  of  the  land  increasing  in  number  and  in  comfort, 
that  is  evidence  of  prosperity;  when  you  see  farm  homes  increasing  in  num- 
ber and  in  comfort,  that  is  evidence  of  the  greatest  and  most  lasting  pros- 
perity. 

Expensive  government  and  the  excessive  taxation  required  to  maintain  it 
are  essentially  and  particularly  unjust  to  farmers,  because  their  business, 
their  habits,  their  temper,  their  desires  and  their  ambitions  do  not  call  for, 
nor  need,  expensive  government. 

The  last  General  Assembly  of  Illinois  appropriated  in  the  aggregate 
$13,248,000. 

How  many  farmers  took  the  trouble  to  find  out  how  much  that  assembly 
appropriated?  How  many  looked  over  the  list  to  see  what  might  have  been 
cut  out  and  ought  to  have  been  cut  outf 

But  your  property  is  all  in  plain  view  of  the  assessor;  not  only  yours  who 
are  land  owners  but  the  property  of  the  tenant  farmer  and  even  that  of  the 
thrifty  hired  man  are  well  known  to  the  township  assessor  and  pone  of  it  es- 
capes. 

Those  thirteen  millions  and  more  are  largely  taken  from  your  surplus. 
Would  you  not  better  take  a  little  time  to  inquire  how  much  of  it  was  really 
needed  for  legitimate  purposes  of  good  government! 
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If  you  should  look,  over  the  list  of  appropriations  made  by  the  last  legisla- 
tare,  you  would  find,  for  instance,  $150,000  for  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
canal. 

You  have  probably  seen  or  smelled  the  Illinois  and  Michifi^an  canal.  It  is 
a  dilapidated  ditch,  parly  filled  with  a  black,  noisome,  ropy  fluid,  running 
fiom  Chicago  to  LaSalle. 

It  has  commissioners;  they  buy  some  coal  and  some  pumps,  or  patch  up 
some  old  ones,  and  they  pump  some  of  the  fluid  into  the  ditch.  They  have 
some  law  suits  and  hire  some  attorneys  and  support  the  administration,  and 
by  such  patriotic  and  indispensable  services  and  endeavors,  they  use  up  the 
$150,000  and  that  is  about  all  there  is  to  it. 

I  chanced  to  be  in  the  room  of  the  Appropriations  committee  of  the  house, 
when  the  canal  commissioners  came  to  ask  for  that  $150,000. 

They  kindly  explained  to  the  committee  that  the  canal  was  the  means  of 
holding  down  railroad  freights.  It  was  not  shown  that  the  canal  was  doing 
any  business  to  speak  of,  nor  that  it  could.  But  the  committee  was  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  the  mere  existence  of  the  canal  held  down  railroad 
freights. 

I  had  often  wondered  why  railroad  freights  in  Illinois  were  so  low.'  You 
understand,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  it  is  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal 
that  keeps  them  down. 

The  canal  makes  very  little  show  of  doing  anything.  It  works  quietly. 
It  holds  down  freights  while  you  sleep. 

When  the  commissioners  went  out  I  thought—now  the  railroad  men  will 
come  in  to  oppose  the  appropriation.  They  don't  want  anything  laying 
around  that  holds  down  freights.    But  the  railroad  men  did  not  appear. 

First  I  wondered,  but  then  it  occured  to  me  that  the  railroad  people  knew 
very  well  that  the  canal  was  not  in  their  way  at  all  and  it  soon  struck  me  that 
they  would  like  to  keep  the  canal  there  to  be  used  by  the  commissioners  to 
fool  the  people  with  and  to  make  them  believe  that  it  was  keeping  down 
freights,  while  the  railroad  men  would  make  such  rates  as  they  liked. 

The  canal  commissioners  recently  made  a  report  to  the  Governor. 

There  was  some  grain,  they  reported,  on  the  line  to  carry,  but  something 
was  the  matter  with  the  canal  and  they  could  not  get  ready  to  carry  it,  so  the 
railroads  carried  the  grain. 

There  used  to  be  a  stone  to  carry,  the  commissioners  reported,  but  that 
trade  has  gone  to  the  drainage  canal,  therefore  they  have  little  or  no  carry- 
ing. 

There  were  some  receipts  from  water  power  leased  to  mill  owners— not  very 
large. 

But  we  ought  not  to  expect  too  much  of  the  canal  in  the  way  of  carrying 
grain  or  stone — it  is  busy,  you  know,  holding  down  railroad  freights. 

However  the  report  shows  that  the  commissioners  are  getting  along  nicely 
with  the  work  of  spending  the  $150,000,  and  they  are  supporting  the  adminis- 
tration of  course,  and  everybody  ought  to  be  happy. 

If  any  business  farmer  owned  that  ditch  he  would  abandon  it  tomorrow,  or 
lease  it  to  the  mills  who  want  water  power  (and  that  is  undoubtedly  the  only 
use  left  in  it)  leaving  the  whole  cost  of  maintenance  to  the  lessees. 

In  that  way,  a  little  net  revenue  might  be  derived,  at  any  rate  $150,000 
could  be  saved,  which  is  now  practically  thrown  away. 

If  you  will  look  a  little  farther  in  the  list  of  appropriations  of  the  last  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  you  will  find  $150,000  for  an  arsenal  and  armory  at  Spring- 
field. 

Now  I  am  very  well  aware  I  must  be  careful  what  I  say  about  arsenals. 

If  the  legislature  had  appropriated  $2,000,000  to  build  a  dozen  arsenals  there 
would  still  be  people  to  say  of  the  man  who  questions  the  propriety  of  such  an 
act  that  he  is  no  patriot  and  he  would  be  lucky  to  escape  being  called  a 
traitor. 
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So  all  I  will  risk  on  the  subject  of  arsenals  is  that  I  believe  that  150  good 
sew  barna  or  150  good  new  cottages  in  Illinois  would  be  worth  more  in  the 
long  rnn  to*  tlike  people  than  a  $150,000  arsenal  at  this  time  at  Springfield. 

When  I  hear  that  it  costs  about  $1,200  to  char|:e  one  of  our  big  modern 
cannon  and  that  every  time  one  of  those  big  fellows  is  discharged  $1,200  goes  up 
ID  smoke  and  noise,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  $1,200  would  build  a  cottage 
that  would  comfortably  house  a  father  and  mother  and  four  or  five  children; 
tliat  it  would  bnildf  and  equip  two  school  houses  better  than  the  average  dis- 
tiiet  school  house  in  Illinois;  that  it  would,  feed  and  clothe  and  house  a  boy 
or  girl  decently  and  comfortably  the  whole  period  of  his  or  her  youth. 

I  am  built  that  way  and  would  not  wish  to  be  built  on  another  plan. 

If  you  would  look  a  little  farther  in  the  list  of  appropriations  of  the  last 
General  Assembly  you  would  find  $52,000  for  your  agricultural  college. 

Organizations  representing  all  the  livestock  and  dairyman  and  horticul- 
fnral— in  short,  all  agricultural  interest  in  this  great  agricultural  state,  were 
before  the  committe  on  appropriations  asking  for  $70,000  for  your  agricnl- 
tnral  college. 

No  one  could  be  found,  I  presume,  to  dispute  the  prominence  of  agricul- 
tmral  interest  in  Illinois. 

''Our  wealth  is  in  our  soil;"  our  greatness  is  in  our  agriculture.  Agricul- 
tnre  is  our  chief,  our  principal  interest,  greater  than  all  others  combined. 

Of  the  $70,000  asked  for,  the  college  got  $52,000. 

I  have  no  mind  to  go  farther  with  this  list.  I  have  called  your  attention  to 
these  three  items  of  appropriation  to  show  you  how  easily  public  money  is  let 
eiit  of  the  treasury  for  certain  objects  of  doubtful  utility  or  necessity  and 
how  grudgingly  it  was  appropriated  where  the  greatest  interests  of  the  state 
were  concerned. 

The  instances  are  good  illustrations  of  the  attitude  of  law-makers  toward 
furming  interests  and  toward  other  interests. 

It  IS  an  attude  that  is  not  statesmanlike,  it  is  unjust,  absurd.  An  attitude 
that  ought  to  be  corrected;  but  who  will  attend  to  itT  Nobody  unless  the  far- 
■lers  do  it. 

The  other  fellows  are  not  enough  interested  in  correcting  it. 

What  proj^ortion  do  you  imagine  of  the  members  of  our  legislature  are 
nominated  with  a  view  to  their  special  fitness  to  make  laws  for  us  to  live  under 
and  to  appropriate  our  money  wisely? 

Tou  do  xiot  know,  of  course. 

But  one  may  guess  that  the  most  of  them  are  nominated  because  they  have 
promised  to  support  some  particular  man  for  United  States  senate. 

At  this  very  time  every  district  in  the  state  is  being  assiduously  worked  in ' 
the  interest  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  candidates  for  United  States  senate; 
and  the  result  of  the  senatorial  canvass  will  largely  determine  the  make-ap 
of  our  next  legislature. 

The  little  matter  of  ai>propriating  thirteen  or  fourteen  millions  of  your 
voney  is  an  incident — a  side  issue. 

The  methods  of  senatorial  candidates  are  forcing  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  better  to  elect  our  United  States  senators  by  popular  vote. 

I  will  make  the  prediction  that  a  constitutional  amendment  so  providing 
will  not  be  many  years  coming. 

Then  our  legislators  may  be  nominated  and  elected  with  reference  to  their 
fitness  to  attend  to  our  State  affairs. 

Many  things  I  have  said  this  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  some  that 
1  have  yet  to  say,  are  said  because  of  a  firm  conviction  that  the  evil  results 
of  unfair  or  unwise  legislation  and  the  losses,  the  deficits,  for  waste  occa- 
sioned by  mistakes  and  blunders  of  government,  for  the  most  part  settle  at 
fast  and  rest  upon  the  farmer. 
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It  is  the  farm,  agriculture,  that  at  the  last  settles  the  balances,  pays  tbB 
deficits,  makes  up  the  losses. 

Therefore,  1  address  you  as  farmers  and  as  citizens,  having  the  intelii- 
gence,  the  numbers  and  the  power  to  take  care  of  your  business. 

Having  the  power,  I  would  have  you  feel  that  it  is  vour  duty  to  throw  oft  ail 
unnecessary  burdens;  and  to  see  to  it  that  your  business  has  its  rightful 
standing  under  the  laws  of  the  land;  and  I  would  have  you  feel  also  thai 
while  you  are  looking  after  the  interests  of  agriculture,  you  cannot  be  harm- 
ing any  other  interests,  but  serving  them,  because  the  welfare  of  all  other  ia- 
terests  depends  upon  the  welfare  of  yours. 

The  agriculture  in  the  United  States  is  in  an  unfair  position,  an  unjust  and 
an  unsafe  position,  under  existing  tariff  laws,  I  cannot  longer  doubt* 

The  present  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  period  of  very  great  prosperity  in 
this  country.    It  is  spoken  of  as  unparalleled. 

There  is  indeed  extraordinary  commercial  activity.  There  is  great  activity 
and  expansion  in  manufacturing  interests. 

Within  a  few  years  we  have  seen  prodigious  development  and  growth  in 
our  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests.  Wealth  is  increasing  rapidly. 
But  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  ajg:riculture  is  sharing  equitably,  nor  thifc 
it  can  under  existing  tariff  laws,  in  this  prosperity.  I  do  not  see  any  increase 
in  the  number  of  good  barns  and  more  comfortable  farm  houses  at  all  corres- 
ponding to  the  tremendous  growth  and  gain  in  manufacturing  and  other  is- 
terests  not  agricultural. 

The  farmers  of  the  United  States  have  been  selling  an  enormous  surplus 
for  many  years.  Where  has  the  money  gonef  It  is  my  opinion  that  more 
than  a  fair  share  of  it  has  gone  and  is  going  to  pay  arbitrary  and  sometimes 
exorbitant  prices  for  highly  protected  articles  of  manufacture  which  the  far- 
mers have  to  buy. 

But  your  lands  are  rich  and  under  your  intelligent  cultivation  yield  abund- 
antly. You  can  bear  heavy  burdens,  if  necessary,  or  expedient,  and  if  theft 
were  all,  your  rational  solicitude  for  the  wellbeing  of  domestic  manufacturing 
industries  might  furnish  reason  for  longer  maintaining  high  protective  tarilEs. 
But  our  manufactures  are  now  invading  f  areign  markets  to  an  extent  whiek 
threatens  ^our  market  for  your  surplus  larm  products.  Farmers  can  have  no 
bargain  with  protection,  which  enables  the  manufacturer  to  hold  this  market 
firmly  in  one  hand  while  with  the  other  he  grasps  for  foreign  markets  regard- 
less of  farmers'  rights  in  those  markets.  The  American  farmer  wants  a 
friendly  world  to  buy  and  use  his  surplus.  Our  protective  tariffs,  and  the 
American  commercial  invasion  of  Europe,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  are  not 
likely  to  incline  European  countries  to  favor  American  farm  products. 

We  are  now  exporting  $15,000,000,000  worth  of  commodities  a  year—agricul- 
tural products,  manufactures,  and  all  put  together. 

The  amount  we  are  buying  each  year  from  other  nations  is  far  less  than 
this,  and  is  declining  rapidly  year  by  year. 

In  the  last  six  years  it  is  figured  that  we  have  sold  to  foreigners  $2,000,- 
000,000  worth  of  commodities  more  than  we  have  bought  of  them. 

If  we  could  only  go  on,  it  looks  like  we  might  all  soon  have  money  to  burn. 
But  there  goes  with  it  a  question,  a  doubt,  a  certain  uneasiness.  Can  this 
lastf 

You  hear  the  question  often.  You  are  conscious  yourself  of  a  doubt  about 
it.  Some  think  it  can  not  last  simply  because  it  is  too  good  to  last;  others, 
more  thoughtful,  suspect  there  is  something  abnormal,  artificial  and  un- 
natural about  it,  and  that  consequently  it  can  not  last;  but  all  who  observe, 
or  think  at  all,  are  possessed  of  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  about  the  permanence 
and  safety  of  present  conditions. 

Some  would  study  the  situation  candidly,  and  these  would  courageously  ad- 
vocate those  measures  which  appear  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  save  what 
can  be  saved  of  such  a  good  thing,  but  which  they  can  not  believe  they  can 
hold  entire. 
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Others  would  let  it  alone.  **It  is  a  good  thinf?,"  they  say;  *,*too  good  to 
tamper  with;    let  it  last  while  it  will  and  let  us  take  what  may  come  after." 

That  existing  conditions  can  not  last  is  obvious.  Two  thousand  million 
dollars  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States  every  six  years  would 
soon  bankrupt  the  rest  of  the  world.  No  matter  what  we  might  have  to  sell 
then,  nobody  would  have  money  to  buy  it. 

The  situation  is  unnatural  and  abnormal  and  a  readjustment  is  inevitable 
and  imminent. 

This  nation  is  up  against  the  greatest  industry  problem  that  ever  con- 
fronted a  nation. 

Upon  the  righteous  solution  of  the  problem  depends  the  welfare  of  all 
classes — farmers,  manufacturers  and  all. 

In  the  solution  of  th^  problem  the  American  farmer  is  the  chief  party  in 
interest. 

**We  must  not  repose  in  fancied  security  that  we  can  forever  sell  every- 
thing and  buy  little  or  nothing."  On  the  day  before  his  assassination  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition,  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  his  fellow-country- 
men after  mature  deliberation,  for  he  was  speakine:  in  fulfillment  of  a  long- 
standing engagement.  President  McKinley  uttered  those  words:  **We  must 
not  repose  m  fancied  security  that  we  can  forever  sell  everything  and  buy 
little  or  nothing." 

Closely  following,  came  that  other  most  significant  sentence:  **The  period 
of  exclusiveness  is  passed." 

Taken  together  what  do  these  meanf  They  simply  mean  that  we  must  sell 
less  and  buv  more.  That  we  can  not  sell  to  other  nations  $1,500,000,000  worth 
a  year  and  buy  little  or  nothing  of  them. 

What  are  we  sellingf  Five  hundred  millions  of  manufactures— $1,000,000,000 
of  agricultural  products.    We  can  not  sell  both  these. 

One  or  the  other,  the  manufacturer  or  the  farmer,  must  sell  less,  in  foreign 
markets.    And  this  is  the  question,  American  farmers,  that  confronts  you. 

Which  shall  sell  lessf  Shall  you  sell  your  $1,000,000,000  of  agricultural  sur- 
plus or  shall  the  manufacturer  sell  his  $500,000,000  and  let  your  $1,000,000,000 
rdtt 

What  is  the  right  of  the  matter?    Let  us  see. 

WE  ARE  AN  AGRICULTURAL  NATION. 

By  the  almost  illimitable  extent  of  our  fertile  lands,  by  tradition,  by  the 
number  and  character  of  our  people  engaged  in  farming,  by  the  amount  and 
excellence  of  our  agricultural  surplus,  we  are  an  agricultural  nation. 

Agriculture  is  easily  the  paramount  industry  of  the  United  States.  It  is  by 
our  agriculture  that  we  are  distinguished  above  all  other  nations. 

A^icultural  supremacy  and  ascendency  is  the  natural,  logical  and  manifest 
destiny  of  this  nation. 

Agriculture,  unaided  and  unprotected,  is  exporting  $1,000,000,000  of  surplus 
against  $500,000,000  of  all  manufactures  and  other  commodities  together. 

We  are  capable,  naturally  capable,  without  artificial  aid,  without  bounties 
or  tariffs,  of  increasing  this  enormous  surplus,  almost  indefinitely. 

Agriculture  is  in  fact  and  of  right  imperial  among  the  industries  of  the 
United  States. 

The  sphere  of  agricultural  infiuence  extends  to  all  legislation  affecting  ag- 
riculture or  the  relations  of  agriculture  to  other  industries  of  the  country, 
and  that  infiuence  is,  and  should  be,  preponderant. 

Our  manufacturers,  grown  strong  enough  by  long  years  of  protection  in 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  this  rich  home  market,  are  able  now  to  cross  the 
ocean  and  undersell  the  European  even  in  his  own  home  market. 
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If  the  Americaii  commercial  invasion  of  Europe  continues  and  spreads,  a 
revolution  of  industrial  conditions  there  will  certainly  ensue. 

Manufacturers  there  will  be  crippled.  Capital  and  operatives  will  be 
driven  back  to  farmins:  and  our  $1,000,000,000  of  a^icultural  surplus  will  not 
be  needed.  Present  conditions  have  only  to  continue  a  little  while  until  the 
American  manufacturers  will  have  both  the  American  and  European  markets, 
and  the  European  market  for  our  ag^ricultural  surplus  will  be  gone  a-glim- 
mering. 

That  the  policy  of  protectinfi^  our  manufacturers  from  outside  competition 
in  this  home  market  Las  been  m  the  past  a  wise  one,  there  is  not  a  doubt. 
The  benefits  of  protection  have  been  obvious  and  they  have  been  general,  all 
classes  participating.  That  the  policy  firreatly  modified  may  be  continued 
with  benefit,  1  fully  believe;  but  that  radical  revision  and  material  reduction 
of  tariffs  ought  not  to  be  postponed  is  plain.  To  postpone  may  be  to  arouse 
a  revulsion  of  sentiment  that  will  sweep  the  statute  books  clean  ot  protective 
tariff  laws.  No  well  meaning  protectionist  ever  dreamed  of  nursing  a  manu- 
facturing interest  here  until  it  should  grow  rich  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  go  out  and  take  the  earth. 

The  American  farmer  has  the  right  to  decide  what  shall  be  done  in  a  situa- 
tion like  the  present. 

Agriculture,  the  greater  interest,  must  not  be  governed  by  manufacturing, 
the  lesser  interest. 

The  creature  must  not  rule  the  creator. 

Europe  is  the  natural,  rightful  market  for  the  American  farmer's  surplus. 
Laws  endangering  it  or  tending  to  endanger  it  must  go. 

With  bars  down  and  handicaps  off,  if  the  American  manufacturer  can  out- 
run the  American  farmer  f or  tne  markets  of  Europe,  let  him  have  them. 

By  that  he  will  prove  his  right  to  them. 

But  he  may  not  expect  of  the  American  farmer  that  he  will  continue  to 
wall  himself  m  and  gird  the  manufacturer  up  with  high  protective  tariffs  to 
make  him  sure  of  winning  the  race. 

Not  before  have  there  been  40,000,000  farmers  free,  having  equal  civil  and 
political  rights  with  all  other  classes  under  any  government. 

Not  before  have  there  been  as  many  and  as  rich  farms  owned  by  free  men 
in  any  country  as  in  ours  now. 

Never  before  was  the  art  of  agriculture  making  such  progress  in  any 
country  as  at  this  time  and  in  this  country. 

In  the  course  of  human  events  agriculture  has  reached  a  point  of  vantage 
before  unknown  to  the  world. 

Agriculture  is  coming  at  last  to  its  own. 

If  the  farmer  has  borne  the  burdens  of  the  world  long  enough— too  long — 
he  need  not  bear  them  longer. 

Let  all  unlawful  and  unjust  combines,  let  trusts^  let  corporate  greed  and  cor- 
porate power,  let  parties  and  politicians  and  legislators,  let  lords  and  rulers 
take  notice. 

There  is  a  new  world  power  to  reckon  with.  It  is  the  empire  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  American  farmer  is  the  emperor. 


Wednesday  Morning,  Feb.  19,  1902. 

Convention  called  to  order  by  President  Kimzey. 

Violin  Solo,  Mazurka  by  Wienisawski,  by  Miss  Olive  Woodward. 

We  will  be  led  in  prayer  by  Reverend  B.  E.  S.  Ely.     The  audience 
will  please  rise. 
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Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  unto  Thee  we  lift  our  hearts  and  our 
voices  in  prayer.  We  ask  Thj  blessing:  to  rest  upon  us  this  day.  Grant  us 
Thy  presence  in  the  deliberations  of  this  day.  Be  pleased  so  to  favor  us  by 
Thy  Divine  srrace  so  we  shall  be  led  to  those  results  which  shall  be  for  the 
highest  and  the  best.  Be  pleased,  0  Lord  God,  to  remember  us  while  we  are 
here  tarrying,  keep  us  in  health  and  in  life.  We  pray  for  a  blessing  on 
those  whom  ^e  have  left  in  our  homes,  watch  over  them  during  our  absence 
and  in  Thine  own  time  do  Thou  return  us  unto  them  in  safety  and  in  peace. 
We  pray  Thee  that  Thou  wilt  bless  us  in  all  pursuits  in  which  we  are  here 
engaged,  so  that  we  may  follow  them  in  accordance  with  Thy  righteous  will 
and  each  of  us  in  his  place,  work  out  that  high  purpose  of  God  that  put  us  in 
the  place.  Be  pleased,  oh  Lord  God,  to  help  us  all  to  remember  that  there  is 
a  great  vineyard  and  that  the  call  comes  to  each  one  **Go  work  in  my  vine- 
yard today .^'  Let  each  one  of  us  be  found  faithful  responding  to  that 
call  so  that  by  and  by  when  we  come  to  the  harvest  home  we  shall  come 
bringing  our  sheaves  with  us  to  joy  and  rejoice  in  the  harvest  feast  and  to 
receive  the  thanks  of  Him  who  is  our  Great  Master  and  Righteous  Lord.  We 
ask  it  all  in  the  name  of  Christ  the  Redeemer.    Amen. 

President:  We  will  now  be  favored  by  a  song  by  Miss  Garlick 
from  Beloit,  Wis.  In  Egypt  we  think  it  is  a  long  way  to  Wisconsin, 
but  here  Wisconsin  is  a  near  neighbor. 

The  President:  When  a  change  is  necessary  to  be  made  in  a 
program  it  is  disappointing.  In  the  dairy  program  we  counted  very 
largely  on  having  Mr.  Adams,  the  pure  food  commissioner  of  Wis- 
consin, with  us.  He  is  sick  in  bed  and  unable  to  be  here.  Mr. 
Knight,  who  is  on  the  program  this  morning,  was  called  to  Washing- 
ton and  is  pushing  the  bill  which  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  all 
dairymen.  Mr.  Newman,  the  president  of  the  Illinois  Dairyman's 
association,  to  whom  these  men  reported,  made  an  earnest  effort  to 
furnish  other  talent  for  the  day.  He  received  a  note  from  Mr. 
Gurler  as  follows:  "My  brother  tells  me  you  wish  me  to  go  to 
Rockford.  This  will  be  impossible,  on  account  of  the  death  of  my 
niece  today  and  the  funeral  is  on  Wednesday.  It  this  had  not  pre- 
vented, I  would  have  been  with  you."  We  thought  we  could  get 
Mr.  Hoard,  of  Wisconsin,  who  we  always  like  to  hear,  but  he  wired 
"Can't  be  with  you  at  Rockford,"  so  you  see  the  committee  has  tried 
to  supply  the  work,  but  death  and  sickness  is  something  to  which  we 
must  all  bow.  We  have  others  with  us  who  have  been  asked  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  forenoon. 

The  work  will  be  along  the  dairy  lines  this  morning.  1  thought 
presiding  over  a  meeting  especially  devoted  to  dairy  interests  no  one 
would  be  able  to  do  it  more  genially  than  the  president  of  the  Illi- 
nois Dairman's  association,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  turning  over  the 
gavel  to  President  Newman,  who  will  preside  over  the  meeting  this 
forenoon. 

Mr.  Newman:  Ladies  and  Grentlemen:  Of  course  we  had  a  little 
disagreement  about  this  gavel  business  but  I  had  to  bow  to  higher 
authority.  The  dairymen  are  inclined  to  be  intelligent  people,  and 
we  believe  they  are  among  the  best  of  the  agricultural  producers  in 
this  State  and  the  northwest. 
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We  like  to  stand  shoalder  to  shoulder  with  all  the  different  mat- 
ters  pertaining  to  the  farm,  and  are  always  willing  to  do  our  part. 
We  believe  in  deliberations  of  this  kind.  We  want  what  is  right 
and  what  is  best  and  good  for  all  as  the  prayer  said  this  morning. 

To  fill  out  the  program  this  morning  I  have  arranged  with  Mr.  A. 
J.  Grlover,  who  is  doing  field  work  and  goes  once  in  every  seven 
weeks  to  the  different  farms  and  tests  the  cows  and  keeps  records 
for  a  whole  year  and  knows  the  practical  results,  whether  they  are 
keeping  paying  dairy  cows  or  not. 

Allow  me  to  introduce  Mr.  A.  J.  Glover. 

TESTING  DAIRY  COWS. 

By  Mr.  A.  J.  Glover,  Uniyersity  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  After  you  have  heard  what 
you  have  in  regard  to  being  disapointed  in  prominent  men,  it  makes  me  feel 
something  like  the  darkey  who  went  fishing.  He  went  a  fishing,  so  the  story 
goes  down  south,  and  caught  a  nice  bass.  He  puts  his  bass  on  a  stringer 
and  it  went  swimming  about  in  the  water  and  couldn't  get  away,  so  the 
darkey  drifted  down  farther  and  tried  again,  but  caught  no  more.  Daring^ 
his  absence  another  young  fellow  came  along  and  took  tne  large  black  bass^ 
and  put  a  little  bit  of  a  sucker  on  the  string.  When  he  came  back,  the 
darkey  pulled  the  string  up  and  looked  at  it  in  astonishment.  Then  he  looked 
at  the  sky,  it  was  the  same  sky^  the  same  woods  and  the  same  spot.  Then  he 
looked  at  the  fish  and  said,  *'You  little  cuss,  you've  shrunk  up  so." 

I  was  to  fill  in  here  for  a  short  time  thii  morning,  telling  what  we  are  doing^ 
in  dairy  field  work  in  Illinois;  to  tell  you  the  character  of  the  work  and  how 
it  is  carried  on. 

The  State,  during  the  meeting  of  the  last  Legislature,  made  an  appropria- 
tion for  a  small  amount  of  field  work  to  be  done.  It  provided  for  a  man  ta 
f'O  into  the  field  and  find  out  the  actual  dairy  conditions  as  they  existed  in 
llinois.  We  have  taken  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  as  the  dairying  i& 
largely  confined  to  this  section. 

The  work  consists  of  a  man  going  about  and  getting  individual  herds,  and 
takes  the  individual  cows  of  that  herd  and  see  what  they  are  doing.  It  haa 
long  been  realized  by  men  who  have  made  it  a  study,  that  the  farmers  are 
carrying  a  great  mauy  cows  of  their  farms  that  do  not  pay  for  their  board. 

The  work  we  are  asking  the  farmers  to  do  is  verj  little,  to  find  out  what 
their  cows  are  doing.  We  go  to  a  farmer,  who  is  mterested  in  improving^ 
his  herd  and  interested  in  getting  a  greater  profit  for  the  feed  they  consume, 
and  furnish  him  with  the  apparatus  for  doing  this  work — a  pair  of  spring  bal- 
ance scales,  the  tablets  for  preserving  the  composite  sample  and  the  bottlea 
for  holding  the  same.  I  go  to  his  place  and  make  this  test  once  in  every 
seven  weeks  and  enter  the  weights  and  the  tests  of  his  milk  in  my  record 
book,  and  all  concerning  his  dairy  work.  In  this  way  we  are  able  to  tell 
what  each  cow  has  done. 

The  work  as  we  have  it  outlined  at  the  present  time  is  this:  We  have  the 
farmer  wei^h  and  sample  each  mess  of  milk  every  seventh  week.  You  may 
not  think  this  often  enough,  but  after  taking  a  certain  number  of  cows  whose 
milk  was  weighed  and  tested  every  day  for  a  year,  and  by  doing  this  we 
know  how  much  milk  and  butter  each  produced  during  tne  year,  then  we 
computed  her  milk  and  butter  record  from  the  weights  and  tests  of  every 
seventh  week  during  her  period  of  lactation.  We  found  the  variation  wa& 
not  over  7  per  cent.  If  we  can  come  within  7  per  cent  or  even  10  per  cent  of 
what  the  cow  is  doing  in  your  herd,  we  are  getting  pretty  close.  As  I  was 
saying,  every  seventh  week  the  farmer  is  supposed  to  weigh  a  sample  of  each 
mess  of  milk  from  each  cow  in  his  herd.  He  places  the  little  sample  of 
milk  in  a  composite  bottle  which  is  provided  with  a  tablet  for  preserving  it 
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for  a  week  or  two.  He  mixes  it  thoroughly  every  dav,  and  at  the  end  of  14  cod- 
secutive  milkings  I  come  with  my  traveling  outnt  and  test  that  milk.  We 
have  the  weights  and  tests  of  each  cow  in  the  herd  for  a  whole  week  and  from 
this  I  can  figure  exactly  how  much  each  cow  has  produced  in  that  week  of 
weighing  ana  sampling.  From  this  we  estimate  what  she  has  done  for  the 
three  weeks  past  and  what  she  will  do  the  three  weeks  following.  Then  for 
the  next  six  weeks  the  farmer  goes  on  with  his  regular  work  in  the  same  way 
until  I  notify  him  it  is  time  to  begin  weighing  ana  sampling  again. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  do,  unless  the  man  is  interested  in  keeping  track  of 
the  amount  of  feed  and  the  kinds  that  he  is  giving  his  animals.  I  have  some 
farmers  who  weigh  the  grain  when  mixing  it.  For  example,  he  mixes  to- 
gether one-half  bran  and  one-half  corn  meal.  One  hundrea  pounds  of  each 
IS  weighed  and  mixed  together.  He  then  takes  a  measure  ana  weighs  it  full 
of  this  mixture  of  grain  and  by  keeping  track  of  the  number  of  measures 
that  he  feeds  each  cow,  he  knows  approximately  how  much  grain  each  cow 
is  getting.    The  roughage  is  also  estimated  in  a  similar  manner. 

At  present  I  have  all  the  work  I  can  attend  to.  When  I  first  commenced 
it  was  hard  to  get  any  one  to  take  any  interest  in  it  at  all.  They  took  me  for 
a  creamery% shark.  They  wouldn't  let  me  test  their  cows;  thought  I  was 
working  for  some  creamery,  or  a  crank  of  some  kind.  When  I  hm  been  to 
their  places  three  or  four  times,  they  found  out  I  was  no  creamery  shark  or 
connected  with  any  creamery,  and  the  work  goes  splendidly.  I  was  told  of 
12  men  last  night  who  wanted  this  work  done,  out  as  I  have  four  already  in 
that  neighborhood  and  all  1  can  possibly  do,  I  had  to  refuse  them  the  privil- 
ege. 

We  want  to  find  out  as  near  as  possible  what  the  cows  are  actuallv  doing, 
and  when  I  come  next  year  with  a  full  year's  record  that  I  will  be  able  to  say 
these  records  are  correct.  I  have  about  350  cows  under  the  test,  and  from 
them  we  are  going  to  get  a  great  amount  of  information,  and  we  will  be  able 
to  show  up  the  great  difference  in  individual  cows. 

What  is  the  object  of  this  workf  Simply  to  improve  the  dairy  herds  of 
Illinois;  to  improve  the  general  dairy  conditions;  to  get  the  farmers  to  build 
better  ventilated  and  lighted  barns;  to  get  them  to  see  better  methods  of 
breeding;  to  get  them  to  select  better  cows  and  to  sell  their  poor  ones;  to  get 
them  to  care  for  and  feed  their  cows  more  judiciously.  1  find  if  there  is 
any  attempt  at  ventilation  that  it  is  ail  wrong.  A  hole  is  cut  through  the 
ceiling  which  lets  out  the  warm  and  purest  air  in  the  barn.  What  we  want 
is  to  get  some  means  to  take  it  out  at  the  bottom.  Light  and  ventilation  are 
what  is  most  needed  in  the  barns,  and  I  might  say  cleanliness  in  a  great 
many  cases.  I  go  to  some  of  these  farm  houses  and  have  a  chat  with  the 
farmer  and  tell  about  these  things,  and  try  to  show  them  how  they  can  be 
improved.    This  is  the  object  of  the  work. 

What  suggested  a  man  for  the  field,  to  get  the  farmers  to  sample  and 
weigh  from  time  to  time  each  mess  of  milk  from  every  cow  in  the  herd?  I  will 
give  you  some  reasons  taken  from  another  state.  I  nave  not  been  in  Illinois 
long  enough  to  answer  for  this  State  Governor  Hoard,  in  the  spring  of  1900, 
sent  a  man  into  Iowa  to  examine  and  find  out  what  100  herds  of  dairy  cattle 
were  doing  in  that  state.  This  man  was  to  go  to  the  farmers  and  find  out 
just  how  much  dairy  knowledge  they  had;  just  how  they  handled  their  dairy 
cows;  whether  they  had  good  ventilated  barns;  whether  they  saved  the 
manure;  whether  or  not  special  dairy  breeds  or  dual  purpose  cows  were 
used ;  whether  they  read  the  dairy  papers  or  agricultural  papers.  In  short, 
to  find  out  how  much  dairy  intelligence  was  put  into  their  business.  In  that 
100  herds  were  982  cows.    The  results  are  something  like  this: 

All  the  farmers  were  selling  their  milk  to  creameries.  Out  of  that  100 
herds  there  were  four  (4)  gave  a  profit  of  $2.11  to  $2.30  for  ever^  $1  worth 
they  consumed.  There  were  12  out  of  that  number  that  gave  a  profit  of  $1.50 
to  $1.91  for  every  $1  worth  of  feed  that  they  ate;  23  out  of  them  gave  a  profit 
of  $1.20  to  $1.50  for  every  $1  worth  of  feed  given  them;  26  herds  out  or  that 
100  gave  a  profit  of  $1  to  $1.20. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  Thirty  five  out  of  those 
100  herds  of  cows  charged  the  owners  from  2  cents  to  66  cents  for  their  keep; 
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35  herds  oat  of  that  100  did  Dot  pay  for  their  board;  some  of  them  only  save 
44  cents  for  every  $1  they  consumed,  while  others,  only  2  cents  difference. 
The  extreme  contrast  is  one  man  receivinc:  $2.30  and  another  only  44  cents. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  suggested  Jllinois  taking  up  this  work.  I  was 
talkins:  to  a  man  the  other  day  ami  he  said  that  he  beneves  only  one  cow  in 
three  was  payingr  for  her  keep,  and  he  asked,  *'How  do  you  find  itf"  I  quite 
agreed  with  him  on  those  I  had  tested. 

Ex- Governor  Hoard  was  once  upon  a  time  talkinfjf  in  a  meetingf  in  Maine 
on  the  subject  of  breeding,  when  an  old  fellow  arose  and  shook  his  head  and 
said:  **I  believe  it  is  all  in  the  corn  crib,  in  the  feeding."  The  Governor 
reflected  and  said:  **Uncle,  you  are  the  man  I  have  long  been  looking  for. 
I  want  to  find  a  short  cut  in  the  breeding  of  cows.  lu>u  have  seen  this 
razor-back  hog  with  long*  legs  built  for' runningt*'  **Yes."  ** How  would 
you  feed  that  hog  to  make  a  berkshire  or  a  poland  china  out  of  itf  How  would 
you  feed  a  jersey  cow  to  make  a  shorthorn  out  of  her  of  the  beef  typef  How 
would  you  teed  a  trotting  horse  to  make  a  draft  horse Y"  Then  the  Governor 
went  on  to  state  that  there  was  once  a  little  horse  in  Wisconsin  by  the  name 
of  J.  I.  C.  that  could  trot  a  mile  in  2:10  when  fed  12  quarts  of  oats.  I  dare 
say  you  have  horses  on  your  farm  that  couldn^t  trot  a  mile  in  four  minutes  if 
you  put  four  tons  of  oats  through  them."    Is  it  all  a  question  of  feeding? 

What  were  the  results  in  making  this  investigation  in  Iowa.  It  was  like 
this:  Out  of  all  those  herds  they  returned  about  $27  per  cow  to  their  owners. 
Butter  fat  sold  at  19  cents  a  pound  but  the  cow  only  returned  $27  and  the 
average  coEt  of  feeding  her  was  $26,  so  you  see  there  was  about  $1  profit 
from  those  1,000  cows  Kept  in  Iowa.  And  haven't  we  got  some  here  in  lUi- 
noisf    That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  find  out. 

In  Minnesota,  where  I  come  from,  the  Experiment  station  had  cows  that 
gave  us  a  large  profit,  and  others  that  [srave  very  little,  but  were  handled  in 
the  same  manner.  Each  mess  of  milk  is  weighed  and  tested  eveiy  day  in  the 
year  and  this  has  been  done  for  11  years,  i  don^t  suppose  the  cow  has  re- 
ceived a  ration  but  that  it  has  been  weighed.  The  records  are  there  for  11 
years  of  each  cow  in  the  herd.  The  cows  were  divided  into  groups.  Some 
of  the  groups  were  classified  as  special  dairy  cows,  and  others  as  the  dual 
purpose  cow  and  the  beef  type,  etc.  Professor  Haecker  found  that  the  cows 
gave  a  great  difference  in  profit.  One  class  of  cows  gave  a  profit  of  $8  and 
paying  for  their  board  ana  the  feed  they  consumed  was  figured  at  market 
prices.  Another  group  of  $20;  another  group  of  $23,  and  the  special  dairy 
cow  gave  a  profit  of  $&.  There  is  this  difference  in  cows  eating  the  same 
amount  and  kind  of  feed,  kept  in  the  same  barn  and  milked  by  the  same 
man.  One  cow  gave  a  profit  of  $8,  consuming  the  same  amount,  occupying 
the  same  room,  taking  the  same  amount  of  labor,  and  then  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  cow  that  gave  a  profit  of  $45.  These  things  are  not  impossible 
on  the  dairy  farm.  This  $45  cow  may  be  a  little  bit  higher  than  we  can  ex- 
pect of  the  average  cow  for  some  time  to  come,  but  she  is  by  no  means  im- 
{>ossible.  Here  was  one  cow  producing  500  pounds  of  butter,  and  another 
ess  than  200  pounds  of  butter  m  a  year. 

At  the  Illinois  Experiment  station  Mr.  Fraser  fed  two  cows.  One  cow  gave 
over  560  pounds  of  butter,  and  the  other  about  300  pounds  in  a  year,  and 
they  consumed  the  same  amount  of  feed,  and  you  will  notice  the  great  dif- 
ference. The  only  way  we  can  find  out  about  this  is  by  taking  the  Babcock 
test  and  the  scales  and  weighing  the  milk  from  time  to  time  and  also  testing 
it.  The  Babcock  test  and  tne  scale  are  not  always  an  absolute  settlement 
for  a  dairy  cow. 

We  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  dairy  form.  We  must  study  that 
and  learn  the  dairy  type.  We  want  a  cow  with  a  large  body  because  she 
must  have  a  good  digestive  tract  to  digest  and  assimilate  her  feed.  The  dual 
purpose  cow — and  she  has  a  place,  i  have  not  gotten  so  far  that  I  have  no 
use  for  the  dual  purpose  cow.  We  often  find  people  calling  cows  dual  pur- 
pose, when  they  are  only  scrubs.  I  was  saying,  we  must  not  take  the  Bab- 
cock test  and  the  scale  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  profit  of  the  cow,  for 
cows  will  have  their  off  year.  We  must  care  for  them  and  learn  to  like  them. 
I  was  pleased  to  hear  Mr.  Carter  last  night  speak   on  the  necessity  of  being 
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kind  to  the  cows.  In  Mr.  Gurler's  herd,  I  have  65  under  this  test  every 
seventh  week.  He  has  one  cow.  a  jersey,  a  very  fine  type  of  dairy  cow. 
The  least  thing  disturbs  her,  she  is  very  nervous.  They  were  somewhat 
crowded  for  room  and  wanted  to  put  her  in  another  row.  They  moved  her^ 
but  that  cow  was  uneasy  and  everything  seemed  to  go  wrong  with  her;  she 
would  not  give  her  milk  down.  They  changed  her  back  to  the  other  side  in 
another  stall,  and  she  tried  to  turn  around  and  get  out.  Thev  finally  put  her 
back  in  her  old  stall,  and  the  same  man  milked  her  tha^  milked  her  before, 
and  she  gave  nearly  twice  as  much  milk  as  when  handled  by  a  stranger. 
Some  cows  would  not  have  minded  the  change  at  all  but  she  was  extremely 
nervous  and  sensitive.    We  have  to  take  all  these  things  into  consideration. 

I  have  something  here  which  I  wish  to  give  you;  some  of  the  records  I 
have  got.  They  are  not  complete,  but  I  wish  to  give  you  some  of  the  figjires. 
It  is  like  the  German  said  of  his  wife:  '*My  frau  is  not  so  very  good  looking) 
but  Mine  Gott!  she  is  the  best  I  have  by  me."  There  will  be  a  chance  here 
for  criticism,  for  some  of  these  cows  were  fresh  and  some  were  not.  The 
herd  here  that  is  doing  the  poorest  has  the  larrgest  per  ceat  of  new  milk 
cows  in  it.  I  have  selected  three  herds,  because  I  wisn  to  bring  out  several 
facts  that  is  in  them  this  morning. 

Here  is  one  herd  I  have  been  testing.  It  contains  12  cows.  In  one  week 
they  sold  1,305  pounds  of  milk  from  that  herd;  40  pounds  of  butter  fat. 
How  much  feed  did  they  take  sind  how  much  did  it  cost  to  produce  this  milkf 
The  cost  of  feeding  those  cows  was  $12.18.  That  is  the  figure  at  what  you 
could  place  the  feed  upon  the  market  for.  It  does  not  figure  hay  $13  a  ton; 
I  figured  it  at  $10.  He  had  fed  $12.18  grain  and  roughage:  received  $10.80 
for  milk  which  is  a  loss  of  $2.11,  a  direct  loss  upon  the  milk.  He  received 
his  skim  milk  back  valued  at  $2.77,  figuring  it  at  25  cents  a  hundred.  Figur- 
ing corn  56  cents  a  bushel,  your  skim  milk  is  worth  30  cents  for  feeding 
young  stock.  He  received  $2.77  cents  worth  of  this  skim  milk  to  feed  to  his 
young  animals.  That  gives  him,  including  skim  milk  and  amount  received 
for  butter  fat  over  ana  above  the  cost  of  teed  66  cents  profit  on  12  cows  for 
one  week.  That  does  not  include  the  labor,  and  that  is  that  herd^s  best  week 
of  profit.  Twenty- five  cents  a  pound  of  butter  fat,  milk  75  cents  per  hun- 
dred; average  test  was  3  per  cent.  The  rationf  I  figured  the  same  prices 
on  all  these  nerds,  so  comparison  will  be  on  the  same  basis.  The  ration  he 
was  feeding  here  was  10  pounds  crushed  corn;  40  pounds  silage  and  10 
pounds  stover. 

Q.    That  price  is  too  low  for  milkf 

A.    Will  you  pay  $1.02  for  3  per  cent  milk. 

Q.    They  pay  $1.02  on  average  test.    The  average  test  is  3.80. 

A.  You  have  almost  a  4  per  cent  test.  This  is  3  per  cent  milk  and  selling 
by  the  test. 

Q.    Are  you  figuring  on  that  one  herdf 

A.    Yes. 

He  was  feeding  23  pounds  of  dry  matter  to  that  herd.  There  was  about 
1.32  pounds  protein  and  15  pounds  of  carbohydrates;  that  ration  was  ex- 
tremely rich  in  carbohydrates  and  extremely  low  on  protein  matter.  It  is  a 
poor  ration.  His  herd  was  in  bad  condition.  Their  udders  have  become 
caked  and  he  has  disposed  of  six  of  them  already  because  he  has  found  out 
through  this  work  that  they  are  not  paying  cows.  His  silage  is  sour.  He  is 
giving  them  all  a  corn  ration  and  the  combination  seems  to  be  bad  at  the 
present  time. 

Q.    Were  they  dual  purpose  cows? 

A.  I  should  call  them  common  natives,  you  might  call  them  dual  purpose 
cows. 

Q.    What  do  you  call  a  dual  purpose  cow? 

A.  Is  one  that's  medium  size  to  large,  weighing  about  1,200  pounds.  She 
has  not  as  broad  a  back  as  our  beef  animal,  but  she  is  broader  than  the  dairy 
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<sow.  She  has  a  deep  body  and  a  well  developed  udder^  good  milk  wells  and 
veins.  She  has  good  depth  of  body  and  not  too  heavy  in  the  thighs.  A  cow 
that  is  medium,  between  the  typical  dairy  and  beef  animal. 

Here  is  another  herd  in  the  same  community.  The  man  sold  1,870  pounds 
milk  and  69  pounds  butter  fat.  The  cost  of  feeding  was  $14.06.  The  net  re- 
turns he  received  from  butter  fat  at  25  cents  per  pound  was  $17.40. 

Q.    How  many  cows  in  that  herd? 

A.    I  think  16  or  17. 

He  received  $17.40  and  the  cost  of  feed  was  $14.06,  leaving  a  profit  of  $3.34 
-for  the  week.  Figuring  his  skim  milk  as  I  have  before  would  give  a  profit 
of  $7.32.  The  ration  contains  14  pounds  of  grain,  9  pounds  of  bran,  5  pounds 
•of  corn,  oat  straw  and  corn  stover  all  they  will  eat.  That  is  a  ration  which 
is  exceptionally  rich  in  grain.  It  is  a  heavy  ration,  14  pounds  a  day  to  a  cow, 
so  he  is  feeding  less  to  the  cows  that  are  getting  well  along  in  the  period  of 
lactation;  this  ration  is  only  fed  to  the  fresh  milk  cows.  He  was  feeding  2.23 
pounds  protein  to  his  cows;  enough  protein  for  a  cow  that  is  making  400  or 
oOO  pounds  of  butter  a  year.  I  believe  in  feeding  according  to  the  amount 
of  milk  and  butter  the  cow  is  able  to  produce.  There  is  no  use  tr^^ing  to 
crowd  a  150  pound  cow  to  make  500  pounds  of  butter,  A  cow  that  is  onlj 
making  200  or  300  pounds  of  butter  does  not  need  as  much  as  the  cow  that  is 
making  400  or  5d0  pounds.  Some  of  the  scientific  rations  are  all  wrong  for 
some  cows.  Two  and  one-quarter  or  two  and  one-half  pounds  of  protein  for 
cows  that  are  making  400  or  500  pounds  of  butter  is  all  right.  If  you  feed 
these  200  pound  cows  as  much  protein  as  the  500  pound  cows  they  will  use 
that  feed  to  make  fiesh  or  waste  it  and  not  make  milk.  Feed  according  to 
the  amount  of  milk  and  butter  that  the  cow  is  giving.  This  man  was  feeding 
extremelv  high  in  protein;  he  was  feeding  too  much,  I  think,  for  the  class  of 
cows  he  has.  If  he  had  400  or  500  pound  cows,  this  ration  would  be  excel- 
lent, and  an  excellent  one  for  the  fresh  cows.  Feed  a  fresh  cow  all  she 
will  use  to  the  best  advantage,  but  during  the  latter  part  of  her  period  of 
lactation  she  does  not  require  the  same  amount  of  feed  as  a  cow  on  the  full 
flow,  and  a  great  many  men  are  making  the  mistake  of  feeding  the  same 
amount  of  feed  through  the  cow's  whole  milking  period. 

Here  is  another  herd  that  was  in  the  same  community.  This  man  has  18 
cows.  He  got  2,563  pounds  of  milk  from  these  18  cows;  he  sold  92.63  pounds 
of  butter  fat.  It  cost  $16.81  for  feed  for  them.  As  you  will  remember,  it  cost 
one  man  $12.00  for  feed,  another  $14.00,  and  this  one  $16.81.  This  man  spent 
$4.00  more  and  received  about  twice  as  much  milk  as  the  first  man,  who  only 
sold  1,305  pounds  of  3.08  per  cent  milk  which  gave  40  pounds  of  butter  fat. 
The  net  profit  on  the  total  amount  of  butter  fat  at  25  cents  a  pound  would  be 
$23.00;  the  cost  of  feed,  $16.81,  gives  a  profit  of  $6.34.  Here  we  had  one 
man  lose  $2.10,  another  man  makes  a  profit  of  $3.35,  and  here  $6.34  profit, 
from  about  the  same  number  of  cows,  and  feeding  about  the  same  amount  of 
grain  and  roughage,  and  selling  milk  to  the  same  creamerv.  If  we  add  the 
value  of  this  man's  skim  milk  he  has  a  net  profit  of  $11.78.  Here  is  the 
ration:  4  pounds  of  corn,  4  pounds  of  bran  ana  1  pound  of  gluten  meal,  and 
timothy  hay  about  5  pounds,  and  all  the  stover  they  will  eat.  This  ration 
comes  out  nicely  for  a  cow  giving  the  amount  of  butter  fat  they  did.  It  is,  I 
think,  the  best  ration  I  have  here  in  my  list  for  cows  that  are  giving  about 
the  same  amount  of  butter  fat  that  these  cows  are  producing. 

Q.    What  is  their  test? 

A.    Three  and  sixty  one-hundredths. 

He  has  a  cow  that  is  doing  exceptionally  well.  They  call  her  * 'Crazy,"  but 
she  don't  act  like  it.  Gives  nine  pounds  of  butter  every  week  since  she 
calved.    If  she  keeps  on  she  will  be  a  350  pound  cow. 

We  must  not  put  too  much  dependence  on  a  cow  from  what  she  does  the 
first  three  or  four  months.  The  cow  that  is  a  persistent  milker  is  the  most 
likely  to  make  a  srood  record.  It  is  not  the  one  that  commences  big  that  al- 
ways lasts.  He  has  a  Jersey  near  the  end  of  her  period  of  lactation.  She 
comes  in  the  first  of  April.    Her  milk  tests  4.4,  and  has  been  milking  since 
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last  May,  I  think,  so  yon  see  she  has  been  milked  nearly  a  year,  and  gave 
nearly  nve  poands  of  batter  fat  from  Jan.  16  to  Jan  23,  or  for  seven  oonsecu- 
tive  days.    Bhe  shows  a  persistent  prodacer. 

While  these  records  are  not  complete,  they  indicate  the  Rreat  variation  in 
cows  in  Illinois.  I  hope  next  year  to  have  the  records  more  complete,  and 
more  interesting  and  convincing,  so  that  when  I  appear  before  you  I  can 
give  facts  that  we  have  found  in  our  own  State,  and  not  have  to  go  to  Iowa 
or  Minnesota  to  obtain  them. 

I  am  glad  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  you. 

Q.    Can  you  feed  butter  fat  into  milkf 

A.    No  sir. 

Q.  If  I  feed  a  cow  all  straw,  tests  3  per  cent,  and  enrich  her  feed  in  corn 
meal,  can  I  increase  that  butter  fatf 

A.  I  think  you  decrease  it.  If  she  has  been  fed  straw,  she  is  only  giving 
a  small  amount  of  milk.  You  are  not  feeding  a  cow  in  a  normal  way  when 
you  feed  only  straw.  When  corn  is  added  you  will  |>robably  increase  the  flow 
of  milk  and  the  test  will  undoubtedly  become  lower;  it  will  go  down  rather 
than  up. 

Q.    You  say  you  can't  feed  butter  fat  into  milkf 

A.    That  is  what  I  said. 

When  I  worked  in  northern  Minnesota,  where  the  grass  was  wild  and 
cured  quickly,  and  the  cows  were  not  giving  much  milk,  they  tested  more 
than  cows  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  where  they  fed  plenty  of  grain 
and  more  succulent  feed. 

Q.    Does  fresh  milk  test  as  high  as  old  milkf 

A.  The  nearer  the  end  of  the  period  of  lactation  the  higher  the  test.  As 
she  advances  in  her  period  of  lactation  the  solids  and  butter  fat  increase. 

Q.    How  much  would  be  the  churn  test,  or  oil  testf 

A.  A  test  of  4.2  for  example,  she  will  make  about  4.9  of  butter,  because 
the  butter  fat  or  oil  is  sim{>ly  fat  pure  and  simple,  while  butter  has  about 
15  per  cent  water  and  salt  in  it.    We  usually  add  1-6  to  the  butter  fat. 

Mr.  Sprague:  Q.  Why  is  it  if  you  can't  feed  butter  fat  into  milk  the 
same  herd  will  test  a  great  deal  different  than  others  when  a  change  of  feed 
is  madef 

A.  I  can't  explain  that.  I  have  seen  a  cow  that  was  fed  the  same  kind  of 
feed  test  3  per  cent  in  the  morning  and  5  per  cent  at  noon,  and  yet  they 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  normal.  I  cannot  explain  that.  Hoard  says  the 
darkest  place  on  earth  is  the  inside  of  a  cow. 

Q.  Then  in  decreasing  or  increasing  the  butter  fat  in  milk,  if  any  change 
is  made  at  all,  you  say  you  decrease  the  fat  in  cows  rather  than  increase  itf 

A.  I  think  decrease,  but  I  cannot  answer  that  questiom.  A  cow  sometimes 
becomes  agitated  and  nervous,  and  that  will  make  a  shrinkage  in  the  milk 
and  increase  the  fat.  I  have  seen  cows  that  were  sick  and  tested  16  per  cent, 
but  gave  very  little  milk.  Strangers  coming  around  nervous  cows  will  make 
a  difierence  m  the  amount  of  milk  given.  All  kinds  of  feed  have  been  given 
them  to  increase  the  fat,  but  it  made  no  difference.  We  cannot  feed  fat 
into  milk. 

Mr.  Campbell:  Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  longer  a  cow  is  milked  the 
more  the  fat  will  increase,  or  rather  how  do  you  account  for  a  fresh  cow  that 
out  tested  any  time  dnriDg  the  yearf 

A.  I  cannot  explain  that.  I  think  she  must  be  a  freak.  There  are  some 
things  we  cannot  explain.  The  general  rule,  Mr.  Campbell,  is  that  she  in- 
creases  in  test  as  she  advances  in  her  period  of  lactation.  The  total  amount 
of  butter  fat  will  be  less,  but  the  test  higher. 

Q.    Outside  conditions  affect  themf 

A.    Yes,  sir;  a  lot  of  things;  flies  and  all  such  things  affect  them. 
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Q.  Then  if  I  want  more  batter  I  must  get  different  cows  or .  increase  the 
flow  of  milkf 

A.  The  selection  should  be  based  on  the  quality  and  on  quantity.  I  know 
a  man  who  wanted  me  to  test  his  milk.  He  wanted  a  high  test  and  bred  for 
this,  and  got  a  herd  with  udders  as  big  as  goats;  got  7.8  per  cent  test,  but 
didn't  fifive  milk.  Let  us  bear  quality  in  mind  when  selecting  cows,  also 
quantity.    Don't  select  for  quantity  regardless  of  quality. 

Q.    Why  is  the  test  higher  in  my  cow  during  the  first  period  of  lactation? 

A.  I  don't  know  unless  the  cow  is  feverish.  Was  you  feeding  her  any 
thing  to  make  her  feverish  Y 

Q.    She  was  a  little  feverish;  may  be  I  was? 

A.    I  guess  you  were. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  a  heifer  that  tests  low  at  two  years  old  may,  the  suc- 
ceeding season,  be  a  much  better  tester,  and  at  the  same  time  give  more  milkf 

A.  A  heifer  does  not  test  as  much  as  an  old  cow.  The  cow  that  made  the 
record  in  Minnesota  never  tested  over  3.2  when  purchased,  or  thereabouts. 
They  shipped  her  up  there  and  she  made  an  average  test  of  4.2—84  pounds  of 
milk  per  day. 

Q.    Was  she  a  Jersey? 

A.  No;  a  Holstein.  If  you  take  Hoard's  Dairyman,  it  is  in  there:  some 
time  about  the  first  of  January  issue.  You  write  to  them  and  they  will  send 
you  a  picture  of  that  cow. 

By  the  Chairman:    Better  yet — take  Hoard's  Dairyman;  subscribe  for  it. 

Mr.  Bussell:  Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  rule  that  we  can  pick  out  heifer 
calves  that  are  going  to  make  good  heifers? 

A.  Go  farther  back  yet  and  see  that  a  good  sire  is  selected.  Get  ^ood 
sires  and  breed  from  your  best  cows,  and  from  them  I  should  select  my  heifers 
for  makin&f  my  milk  cows.  These  heifers  will  have  some  indications  of  a 
dairy  cow  From  the  time  they  are  a  few  months  old.  They  will  have  deep 
bodies,  for  one  thing.  You  don't  want  to  get  a  beef  type  on  those  heifers. 
Her  hips  will  begin  to  show  when  young;  good  milk  wells,  feel  under  her 
belly  for  them;  some  are  large  and  some  are  small.  They  should  be  large. 
She  should  have  a  clean  cut  neck  and  head;  her  general  type  is  spare.  She 
has  no  tendency  to  lay  on  fat. 

Q.    I  would  like  to  know  what  is  a  balanced  ration  for  milk? 

A.    A  ration  made  up  of  the  feeds  that  are  on  the  market. 

Q.    What  is  a  balanced  ration  for  milk,  say  in  Chicago? 

A.  I  should  think  the  same  as  sending  to  a  creamery.  I  should  feed  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  milk  my  cows  were  giving.  In  giving  a  large  flow 
of  milk,  30'  to  40  pounds,  2^  or  2  pounds  of  protein,  and  for  succulent  feed 
there  is  nothing  better  than  a  silo.  Feed  green  corn  in  summer  and  she 
will  make  all  kinds  of  milk.  Why  not  feed  her  that  corn  in  winter  in  the  silo 
and  she  will  do  the  same  and  thus  avoid  so  much  of  this  expensive  feed? 

Q.    I  feed  my  cows  cob  corn  just  as  it  is. 

A.    What  do  you  feed  with  it? 

Q.    Nothing. 

By  the  Chairman:  This  discussion  is  very  interesting,  but  we  have 
others  on  the  program  and  shall  have  to  draw  this  to  a  close.  We 
will  now  hear  from  a  practical  dairyman,  Mr.  J.  P.  Mason  of  Elgin, 
Illinois. 
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HOW  TO  MANAGE  A  DAIRY  HERD. 

By  P.  JuDSON  Mason,  Elgin,  111. 

Mb.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  manai^ine:  a  dairy  herd,  be 
it  the  special  purpose  cow,  or  the  dual  purpose  cow,  we  have  the  same  object 
in  view.  The  farm  and  buildings  are  the  fixed  capital:  the  dairy  and  tools 
are  the  working  capital.  The  object  is  to  make  the  working  capital  pay  the 
largest  per  cent  possible  on  the  fixed  capital.  As  in  any  ]ine  of  business, 
its  value  is  measured  by  the  per  cent  it  will  pay  on  the  capital  invested. 

Tributary  to  Elgin,  the  farms  are  largely  managed  by  tenant  farmers, 

Erobably  75  per  cent  of  them.  The  landlord  furnished  the  farm  with  good 
uildings,  suitable  for  dairy  purposes,  and  the  dairy.  The  tenant  furnished 
the  teams  and  farming  tools,  and  performs  all  the  labor  necessary  to  run  the 
business.  Each  receive  one-half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  farm  and  dairy,  and 
in  changing  cows,  which  vary  on  different  farms,  from  10  to  33  per  cent  each 
year.  Those  changing  the  most  realize  the  greater  per  cent.  What  feed  is 
purchased,  each  pays  half. 

Comparatively  few  farms  are  rented  for  cash.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in 
the  per  cent  these  farms  pay.  Some  of  them  pay  a  greater  per  cent  on  a 
valuation  of  $100  per  acre  than  others  do  on  |40,  with  local  conditions  the 
same.  The  difference  is  largely  due  to  management—an  item  well  worth 
looking  into. 

By  having  a  farm  stocked  with  a  dairy,  which  brings  the  soil  up  to  a  high 
state  of  fertility  and  increases  its  productiveness  and  value,  and  wrth 
thorough  cultivation  and  preparing  a  perfect  seedbed,  there  can  be  an  abun- 
dance of  feed  raised  which  is  essential  to  the  production  of  milk  and  keeping 
of  stock. 

As  the  land  increases  in  value,  that  value  can  be  met  by  careful  and  better 
farming;  by  producing  more  feed  to  the  acre;  keeping  more  stock  to  the 
acre,  and  producing  more  milk  to  the  acre. 

We  formerljr  planted  our  com  in  checks  three  feet  eight  inches,  and  as  the 
land  became  ricner  and  stronger,  we  reduced  that  check  to  three  feet  four. 
The  last  few  years  we  have  planted  three  feet  each  way. 

In  planting  three  feet  eight  inches  there  are  3,240  hills  to  the  acre;  with  the 
three  feet  check  there  are  1,840  hills,  an  increase  in  number  of  hills  on  an 
acre  of  50  per  cent.  There  should  not  be  over  two  or  three  stalks  in  a  hill; 
two  is  better.  If  you  can  grow  an  average  of  one  pound  per  hill,  you  will 
produce  86  bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 

In  planting  we  make  the  first  two  three  feet  from  the  fence.  We  aim  to 
get  tne  use  of  all  the  land  in  the  field.  Do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this 
nigh  state  of  fertility  of  the  soil  must  not  produce  anything  but  corn.  There- 
fore keep  it  clean  and  thoroughly  cultivated.  We  put  in  as  many  acres  as  we 
can  conveniently  handle.  It  has  been  often  said,  and  well  said,  that  *'Corn 
is  King"  and  ** Clover  is  Queen"  of  the  dairy.  These  crops,  with  the  addi- 
tion or  bran,  are  our  main  reliance;  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
abundance. 

I  have  taken  a  little  latitude  in  my  subject.  While  I  admit  a  man  might 
be  an  excellent  dairyman  and  a  poor  farmer,  or  vice-versa,  yet  owing  to  the 
small  margin  between  the  market  price  of  dairy  products  and  cost  of  produc- 
tion, to  be  a  successful  one  he  must  be  thorough  in  both. 

For  years  we  have  run  what  you  might  call  a  winter  dairy.  We  aim  to 
have  tne  cows  fresh  in  September  or  October,  as  that  is  the  time  when  we 
stock  up  for  our  winter  run.  We  select  well  bred  cows  of  fair  size  and  not 
too  old.    The  quality  and  type  should  regulate  the  price. 

As  we  sell  our  milk  by  the  quantity,  we  prefer  the  Holstein,  but  our  market 
objects  to  an  all  Holstein  dairy,  so  there  are  a  good  many  shorthorns  of  the 
milking  strain  used. 
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As  they  become  fresh,  feed  lightly  at  first  and  gradually  work  them  up. 
As  the  feed  is  increased,  the  mils  flow  increases;  as  the  milk  flow  increases, 
the  appetite  increases,  and  so  you  work  her  up  to  her  full  capacity.  They 
can  be  held  to  a  full  flow  of  milk  only  by  the  most  judicious  care  and  feeding. 

Do  not  overfeed.  Do  not  feed  more  than  they  will  eat  up  clean  and  have  a 
sharp  appetite  for  the  next  feed.  Feeding  ana  milking  should  be  done  with 
the  greatest  regularity  possible.  The  feed  can  not  be  made  any  too  good  for 
the  cow.  The  hay  should  be  early  cut  and  nicely  cured,  so  that  it  will  have 
that  greenish  cast  and  fresh,  sweet  smell.    She   enjoys  the   meal   freshly 

f round  and  the  fodder  freshly  cut.      She  will  not  relish  stale  food  of  any 
ind.    Salt  them  every  day  and  provide  water  boxes  so  that  tbey  can  have 
access  to  water  at  all  times. 

Some  winters  we  have  made  milk  exclusively  from  the  corn  crop,  with  the 
addition  of  bran,  and  feed  as  high  as  20  pounds  of  grain  per  cow  a  day,  one- 
half  meal  and  bran  by  weight,  and  the  fodder  from  which  this  corn  was 
taken  furnished  the  roughage.  By  having  good  clover  hay  as  part  of  the 
feed,  the  grain  ration  can  be  reduced  one-third  and  give  as  good  results,  but 
even  the  above  way  of  feeding  corn,  after  the  bran  has  been  deducted,  will 
pay  a  handsome  price  per  acre. 

The  cows  should  have  the  best  of  care,  kind  and  gentle  treatment,  so  that 
you  can  approach  them  in  the  stable  yard  or  pasture  without  any  fear  on 
their  part.  The  stable  should  be  warm,  well  lighted,  well  ventilated,  and 
have  a  cement  floor. 

Stable  them  in  early  fall  as  soon  as  the  nights  become  uncomfortably  cool. 
A  milk  cow  should  not  be  exposed  to  any  frost.  As  the  weather  grow& 
colder  we  keep  them  in  all  the  time,  except  an  hour  or  so  in  the  mornings 
while  the  stables  are  being  cleaned. 

Each  cow  has  her  individual  stall  and  soon  learns  her  place,  and  the  feeder 
knows  where  to  find  oach  cow.  They  are  not  all  fed  the  same.  I  believe  a 
cow  feels  at  home  in  the  stall  she  has  become  accustomed  to.  And  then 
each  milker  must  commence  with  the  same  cow,  also  milking  the  same  cows 
in  regular  rotation.  The  milking  should  be  done  quickly  and  in  as  cleanly  a 
a  manner  as  possible. 

The  cows  should  be  heavily  bedded,  and  it  should  be  shook  out  and  kept 
level  and  not  allowed  to  bunch  up.  It  not  only  makes  it  easy  and  comfort- 
able for  the  cow,  but  keeps  her  clean  and  nearly  doubles  your  loads  of 
fertilizer,  which  is  no  small  item  in  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  farm. 

it  has  been  my  experience  that  winter  dairying  is  more  profitable  than  sum- 
mer. It  takes  less  land  to  produce  the  feed  tnan  it  does  in  summer,  where 
pasture  is  used.  A  cow  will  give  more  milk  for  a  longer  period;  she  is  better 
looked  after  and  cared  for.  She  has  turned  the  raw  material  of  the  farm 
into  the  finished  product. 

This  daily  round  of  feeding  and  milking  is  continued  until  about  the 
middle  of  May,  varying  a  little  with  the  seasons.  As  we  always  reduce  the 
dairy,  it  can  now  be  done  to  good  advantage,  and  we  usually  reduce  it  a 
third,  sometimes  nearly  one- half.  The  cows  being  in  good  flesh  at  this  time 
are  sold  for  beef,  often  bringing  as  much  as  they  cost  and  sometimes  more. 

There  should  always  be  a  provision  made  for  summer  feeding,  as  the  pas- 
tures of  late  years  are  of  very  short  duration.  Oats  and  peas  should  be  sown 
as  early  as  the  season  will  permit,  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  bushels  each 
per  acre,  and  to  be  fed  when  the  pastures  begin  to  fail.  Clover  makes  an  ex- 
cellent feed  cut  and  fed  in  the  stable,  before  the  oats  and  peas  are  ready. 

We  seldom  turn  the  cows  out  to  grass  before  the  I5th  or  20th  of  May,  so  as 
to  give  the  pasture  a  good  start.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  them  some  hay 
while  the  grass  is  fresh  and  rank;  it  prevents  them  from  getting  too  re- 
laxed. 
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The  cows  shoald  be  well  fed  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter,  and  not  al- 
lowed to  run  down  in  flesh,  getting;  thin  and  out  of  condition.  The  cows  giv- 
ing milk  are  given  a  feed  of  gram  night  and  morning,  and  are  always  on 
hand  at  milking  time,  consequently  ha*^  no  use  for  a  dog.  There  are  some 
months  it  may  not  pay  to  feed  gram,  but  by  doing  so,  you  will  keep  the  dairy 
up  so  they  will  be  ready  to  do  business  when  it  does  pay.  What  you  feed  in 
the  bam  they  do  not  have  to  hunt  for  in  the  pasture,  and  then  probably  not 
find  it.  I  believe  with  a  dairy  or  any  kind  of  stock  if  it  is  wortn  keepmg  at 
all,  it  is  worth  keeping  well. 

In  farming  and  dairying,  as  in  any  business,  there  should  be  a  strict  book 
account  kept  of  all  transactions,  capital  invested,  labor  expended,  taxes,  in- 
surance, and  all  running  expenses,  for  the  use  of  which,  all  have  to  be 
deducted  from  the  gross  receipts  of  the  farm  before  any  profit  is  rendered. 
This  will  stimulate  tne  ideas  of  the  farmer  to  better  his  conditions  more  than 
any  one  thing,  as  he  compares  one  year  with  another  and  sees  where  he  can 
improve  on  the  past. 

By  getting  better  acquainted  with  his  business  and  in  beinjg^  a  better  judge 
of  values  in  buying  and  selling  stock,  by  doing  better  farming  and  trying  to 
raise  larf^er  crops,  in  good  care  and  liberal  feeding  of  stock,  and  close  atten- 
tion to  his  business,  all  of  which  will  tend  to  raise  the  per  cent  of  profit  on 
the  capital  invested. 

DISCUSSION. 

Q.    Do  you  stable  your  stock  in  summerf 

A.    Yes  sir,  while  feeding  and  milking. 

Q.    Feed  them  somef 

A.  Yes  sir,  you  feed  her  and  she  will  always  be  ready  for  milking.  You 
keep  the  cow  up  in  good  condition  and  she  will  be  iir  shape  to  do  business; 
that  is  a  great  point  in  dairying. 

Q.    Any  experience  in  feeding  ensilage  Y 

A.    Our  factory  don't  allow  us  us  to  feed  ensilage. 

A.  Can't  feed  ensilage  or  gluten  meal.  Our  feed  is  largely  com  meal  and 
bran. 

Q.  Any  oats? 

A.  We  usually  sell  the  oats  and  buy  bran. 

Q.  Do  you  think  feeding  ensilage  taints  the  milkf 

A.  Had  no  experience. 

Q,  Do  you  grind  your  com  fine  or  coarse Y 

A.  Fine. 

Q.  Ever  mix  cob  with  the  corn  mealY 

A.  Trying  it  this  winter.  Everyone  fed  shelled  corn,  but  this  winter  try- 
ing the  cob  corn  meal. 

Q.  I  have  had  experience  and  have  fed  it  for  years Y 

A.  That's  what  we  are  doing  this  winter,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  bran. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  feed  your  cows  each  dayt 

A.  When  the  dairy  is  on  full  feed,  about  20  pounds  per  cow. 

Q.  How  much  milk  from  your  best  cows  on  20  pounds  of  grain  a  dayf 

A.  Take  the  dairy,  they  should  average  a  can  to  three  cows  during  the 
milking  season,  say  for  ten  months. 

Q.    About  22  pounds  to  a  cowY 

A.  Considerable  more  than  that,  as  through  the  first  half  of  the  milking 
season,  we  often  get  a  can  from  two  and  one-half  cows,  sometimes  a  little 
better. 
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Q.  Do  you  gret  enousrh  more  milk  to  pay  for  the  extra  feedf  Will  a  cow 
give  you  lo  pounds  of  milk  on  10  pounds  of  grain f 

A.  There  may  be  a  way  of  getting  something  for  nothing,  but  I  have 
never  found  how  in  the  dairy  busmess. 

Q.  If  you  get  18  pounds  of  milk  from  10  pounds  of  grain,  would  you  be 
losingf 

A.  I  have  always  fed  that  way;  it  has  been  my  observation  and  exper- 
ience, that  the  liberal  feeders  were  the  most  successful.  If  you  could  make 
18  pounds  of  milk  from  10  pounds  of  grain,  you  certainly  would  not  be  a 
loser. 

Q.    How  do  you  keep  up  the  fertility  of  your  soil  if  you  sell  your  milkf 

A.  Careful  farming,  good  crops,  keeping  the  farm  heavily  stocked  will  in- 
crease the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Q.    How  long  do  you  keep  the  same  cows  on  your  farms  f 

A.  Some  of  them  we  do  not  keep  a  great  while,  change  perhaps  25  per 
cent  of  them  a  year. 

Q.    How  long  do  you  keep  your  good  cowsY 

A.  As  long  as  there  is  a  profit.  A  cow  will  wear  out  the  same  as  a  ma* 
chine. 

Q.    The  harder  you  work  her  the  quicker  she  gives  out? 

A.    I  say  when  the  profit  gives  out  she  gives  out  for  me. 

Q.    Do  you  buy  your  cowsf 

A.  Yes  sir.  I  let  the  other  fellow  raise  them  and  I  can  buy  them  for  less 
value  than  I  can  raise  them, 

Q.    You  get  beat  sometimes? 

A.    One  will  get  beat  sometimes  at  almost  a^nything. 

Q.    How  do  you  like  shock  corn? 

A .  One  feed  a  day  will  make  the  cows  do  better,  it  makes  a  change  and  is 
relished  by  them. 

Q.  How  many  pounds  of  milk  in  a  can. 

A.  Sixty-eight. 

Q.  How  many  stalks  to  the  hill  did  you  get  on  that  comf 

A.  Two  or  three. 

Q.  Make  it  for  the  purpose  of  fodder,  not  corn? 

A.  Two  will  mak^  more  corn. 

Q.  Do  you  shred  your  corn  fodder? 

A.  Cut  it;  cutter  and  thresher,  combined. 

Q.  Do  you  raise  the  corn  for  the  corn  and  fodder,  both? 

A.  We  raise  it  for  the  corn  and  fodder,  both. 

Q.  Don't  you  raise  it  for  the  milk  ration  in  it? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Have  to  be  careful  in  getting  it  up,  and  then  we  stack  it 
generally;  thrash  and  feed  it.  A  cow  will  like  it  fresh.  We  don't  cut  up  a 
lot  of  it  at  once,  but  keep  it  fresh,  and  we  thrash  that  and  then  grind  the 

frrain  as  fine  as  possible.    Then  we  have  mixed  it  with  bran,  same  weight; 
ight  bran,  the  lighter  the  better. 

S.    Do  you  get  any  better  results  from  shredded  corn  fodder  than  corn 
ks? 

A.    No. 

Q.    What  time  do  you  cut  your  corn? 
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A.  When  it  is  ready  to  cut;  when  it  is  glazed  lightly,  about  the  first  of 
September. 

Q.    What  do  yoa  say  shoald  be  the  state  of  the  cornf 

A.    When  it  is  glazed  over  and  commenced  to  harden  up  or  dent. 

Q.    Do  you  let  it  stand  as  late  as  you  can  before  frost  f 

A.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  should  be  in  the  shock  before  frost,  or  before  it 
dries  up. 

Q.  fiver  use  much  oats? 

A.  Never  used  many  oats. 

Q.  They  are  selling  bran  $20.00  a  touf 

A.  Yes,  I  know  it. 

Q.  How  many  kernels  did  you  say  to  the  hill  of  your  corn? 

A.  Two  or  three. 

Q.  How  many  cows  to  the  acre  around  Elgin? 

A.  Vary  a  good  deal.  I  keep  on  one  of  my  farms  50  head  of  cattle  on  110 
acres;  that  is  a  rented  farm. 

Q.    Do  you  cut  up  your  corn  and  put  it  in  the  barn? 

A.  No,  we  put  it  in  large  shocks.  We  get  it  in  the  stacks,  all  we  can't 
feed,  before  the  first  of  January. 

Q.    How  do  you  stack  it? 

A.  Mound  stacks,  four  or  five  loads,  or  in  ricks.  Some  folks  think  fodder 
is  not  good  if  kept  over  a  year.  I  have  threshed  them  the  next  year  and 
gone  up  a  can  of  milk. 

Q.  What  do  you  thresh  it  with? 

A.  A  regular  corn  thresher;  separates  all  husks  and  cleans  the  grain. 

Q.  Use  corn  husker? 

A.  No,  corn  thresher. 

Q.  Ever  kept  it  two  years? 

A.  Yes.  I  suppose  the  older  the  corn  the  stronger  it  is.  Would  not  think 
the  fodder  would  6e  as  nice  and  green  as  it  is. 

Q.  Ever  try  sweet  corn? 

A.  Never  had  much  experience  with  sweet  corn. 

Q.  Do  you  use  the  Canada  peas? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  bushels  to  the  acre? 

A.  A  bushel  to  the  acre,  with  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  oats. 

Q.  How  many  bushels? 

A.  One  bushel,  or  one  and  one- half  bushels.  It  will  make  a  good  soiling 
crop  to  feed;  something  to  carry  the  cattle  over  the  dry  weather. 

Q.  About  stacking  corn  fodder;  is  it  stacked  like  wheat  and  slants? 

A.  Just  like  stacking  oats. 

Q.  Isn't  great  care  needed  in  making  it  very  slanting? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  dry  must  it  be? 

A.  Pretty  dry,  or  it  is  liable  to  heat  and  damage. 

Q.  Cut  in  the  field  and  cut  when  glazed,  with  a  corn  harvester? 

A.  With  a  corn  binder. 

Mr.  Dalling:  Kfid  considerable  experience  with  stacking  corn  and  cuttine 
it ;  always  husk  it      I  always  stack  my  fodder.    Tried  shredding  it,  but  1 
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shan't  shred  again.  I  start  in  the  middle  and  stack  two  bandies  np  to  each 
other,  and  by  keeping  up  the  middle  and  not  getting  them  flat  you  always 
keep  the  fodder  where  the  rain  will  ran  off. 

Mr.  Mason:  That's  the  way  a  stack  has  got  to  be  made.  If  yon  want  to 
keep  it  so,  slant  the  middle;  that  gives  it  a  way  for  the  rain  to  ran  off  and 
not  spoil  the  fodder.  If  yoa  keep  the  middle  fall  and  the  sides  lean  from  it, 
yoa  will  have  no  troable. 

A  Member:  I  have  tried  the  shredded  fodder;  I  find  I  can  get  as  mach 
good  in  providing  fodder  not  shredded  as  that  that  is  shredded. 

Mr.  Mason :  We  like  the  roand  stacks  the  best.  Yoa  have  got  to  keep  the 
middle  filled;  fill  in  the  middle  like  stacking  oats;  it  will  come  oat  easier 
than  from  a  rick. 

Q.    Isn't  your  stack  exposed  more  to  the  sarfacef 

A.    Pat  a  good  top  on  it. 

Mr.  King:  It  seems  to  me  that  with  all  this  talk  aboat  stacking  corn  on 
the  slant,  that  farmers  oaght  to  know  that  water  won't  ran  ap  hill.  I  have 
bailt  many  and  many  a  stack  of  grain  to  the  present  date,  and  invariably 
when  bailding  a  stack  had  that  in  view,  that  water  won't  ran  up  hill.  My 
stacks  are  slanted  so  they  will  shed  water.  We* get  oar  bundles  slanted  and 
then  the  water  will  run  off.  The  question  here  is  how  to  preserve  it.  I 
never  found  it  so  well  as  when  left  in  the  field  and  taken  to  the  yard  as  we 
wanted  it.  If  we  get  our  profit  out  of  it,  it  must  be  done  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  labor. 

Q.    Then  comes  a  big  snow  and  thaw  and  freeze,  and  what  then? 

Mr.  Mason:  Then  every  stalk  will  be  frozen  down;  you  will  have  to  chop 
it  loose ;  a  great  deal  will  be  wasted.  Some  winters  during  the  past  20  years 
it  would  be  literally  impossible  for  weeks  at  a  time  to  get  it  out  of  the  field. 

Mr.  Coolidge:  The  agricultural  stations  tell  us  that  com  fodder  left  in  the 
field  very  long  loses  nearly  50  per  cent  of  its  protein  for  feeding.  As  a 
matter  of  convenience  I  have  found  in  my  efperience  that  you  want  to  stack 
your  corn  fodder  when  the  corn  is  in  it,  and  stack  it  outdoors.  You  don't 
want  to  stack  it  in  the  barn;  if  it  is  dirty,  let  it  stand  dirty.  The  rats,  rfiiae 
and  manure,  and  these  other  odors  that  pass  through  the  corn  fodder,  make 
it  so  the  cattle  will  not  eat  it  so  well,  so  stack  it  outdoors.  Fodder  that  is 
fed  early  in  the  year  does  good.  You  should  stack  fodder  outdoors  that  will 
carry  you  through  the  bad  days  of  the  spring.  There  is  no  difficulty  on  earth 
in  stacking  corn  fodder  outdoors;  no  trouble  whatever.  The  first  of  March 
and  April  1  have  enough  corn  fodder  that  I  can  feed  during  this  season  of  the 
year.  There  is  a  whole  lot  of  waste  in  corn  fodder,  but  the  waste  is  worth 
more  per  ton  than  the  whole  fodder  cost  you — good  for  bedding — and  when 
scattered  in  your  barns  it  tones  up  the  bedding,  easily  absorbs  liquid  manure 
and  your  barns  will  be  as  dry  in  March  and  April  as  if  you  had  a  cement 
floor,  and  the  cattle  will  not  go  covered  with  the  manure. 

Mr.  Mason:    Do  you  like  shredded  fodder  as  well  as  cut  fodderf 

A.  The  early  part  of  the  year,  about  two  months  in  the  spring,  like 
shredded  fodder;  never  tried  cutting.  I  think  corn  fodder  is  the  coming  feed 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  bound  to  take  the  place  of  hay. 

A  Member:  Corn  probably  cut  for  early  feeding  can  be  fed  cheaper  from 
the  shock  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  but  many  days  you  all  know  it 
is  stormy  in  the  morning  and  frozen  down.  Have  tried  cutting,  threshing 
and  shredding.  The  ordinary  threshing  machine  will  do  it  faster  and  cheaper 
than  anything  else.  I  woulcl  rather  have  it  than  the  cut  corn.  We  have 
threshed  70  acres  of  heavy  fodder  in  three  days  time  easily,  while  a  shredder 
that  cuts  in  our  neighborhood  takes  a  third  longer. 

Mr.  Mason:    We  stack  corn  so  as  we  can  get  it  out  in  January. 

Mr.  Allen :  In  speaking  of  stacking  fodder  you  give  the  idea  that  it  is 
busked? 

A.    Corn  all  in  it. 
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Chairman:  A  bill  of  vital  importance  is  now  before  the  Senate 
commission  at  Washington,  and  while  it  interests  the  dairymen,  it 
also  interests  every  one  concerned  in  the  production  of  agriculture. 
I  refer  to  the  Grout  bill.  It  is  the  reconstruction  of  the  Orout  bill 
by  the  Senate  committee,  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Grout,  of  Winchester, 
to  speak  to  us  on  that  bill. 

Mr.  Groat:  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  been  called  upon  to  champion  the 
Orout  bill.  I  hope  none  of  you  wiW  think  I  am  the  author  of  that  bill.  I 
have  been  asked  several  times  if  that  is  the  fact,  but  that  is  down  in  Egvpt 
where  they  donH  know  any  better.  While  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
bill,  and  while  I  care  very  little  for  the  dairymen,  still  I  am  in  fall  sympathy 
with  that  bill-  not  because  I  sympathize  with  the  dairymen,  but  because  I 
am  opposed  to  fraud  and  deceit  of  every  kind.  I  believe  that  every  tab 
ought  to  stand  on  its  own  bottom;  that  everything  should  be  considered  for  . 
exactly  what  it  is  worth.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  con- 
test over  a  bill  of  this  kind.  Now  I  represent  the  beef  men  of  Illinois.  I  am 
interested  in  raising  beef  cattle,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  beef  interests  of 
this  country  will  be  greatly  iniured  if  this  bill,  known  as  the  Grout  bill, 
passes  and  becomes  the  law  of  this  country.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
we  would  be  injured,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  that  bill  should  not  pass.  If 
the  beef  interest  of  this  country  cannot  flourish  upon  its  own  merits,  let  it 
fall.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  a  fraud  should  be  perpetrated  in  order  to 
bolster  up  any  industry  in  this  country.  If  I  had  known  before  I  came  here 
that  I  was  to  be  asked  to  say  anything  in  regard  to  this  bill,  I  would  have 
looked  the  matter  up.  While  I  have  not  taken  any  special  interest  in  this 
bill,  I  decided  at  once  that  I  was  in  favor  of  anything  that  would  prevent  a 
fraud.  The  people  of  this  country  are  entitled  to  know  what  they  can  do.  If 
they  buy  butter  it  is  their  right  to  know  they  are  buying  butter  and  not  some- 
thing else.  If  the  people  want  to  consume  oleomargarine  or  butterine,  they 
have  a  perfect  right  to,  but  they  should  know  whether  they  are  or  not,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  know  it,  and  why  should  not  the  law 
be  so  fixed  they  could  know  it  if  they  want  to? 

• 

I  have  no  special  sympathy  with,  and  I  don't  like  the  dairying  business. 
I  took  a  great  dislike  to  it  in  my  early  youth  back  in  Vermont.  I  remember 
I  was  brought  up  on  a  dairy  farm,  and  that  is  the  reason.  I  remember  when 
a  boy  about  8  or  9  years  old  my  father  and  hired  man  went  away.  I  brought 
up  the  cows  to  the  lot  as  usual,  and  then  I  conceived  a  very  brilliant  idea  to 
milk  the  cows,  and  I  pitched  in  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm,  and  I  suc- 
ceeded in  milking  all  the  cows  before  they  returned,  and  I  was  very  proud, 
but  I  very  soon  had  great  cause  to  regret  it.  It  didn't  take  long  before  I 
was  pressed  into  service  as  a  regular  milker,  and  ever  since  that  time  I  have 
taken  no  interest  in  dairying.  But  there  are  those  who  do  take  an  interest  in 
it,  and  it  is  their  right  that  the  product  which  they  make  should  not  be  in- 
terfered with;  that  fraud  should  not  be  perpetrated  upon  them  by  an  article 
introduced  as  butter  that  is  not  butter.  Why,  on  the  same  principles  we  may 
go  back  and  introduce  the  wooden  nutmegs.  If  the  people  are  willing  to  buy 
wooden  nutmegs  it  is  all  right  as  long  as  they  are  willing  and  are  not  dissat- 
isfied. 

I  look  for  the  corn  growers  of  Illinois  to  get  up  in  arms  and  denounce  our 
pure  food  law.  That  is  I  would  jf  the  pure  food  law  were  made  to  be  en- 
forced, but  since  listening  to  the  speech  of  McKerick  that  is  not  the  case. 
Those  laws  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  commission,  of  having 
commissioners  whose  object  it  is  not  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  State  but  to 

fet  away  with  the  appropriations  and  furnish  spoils  to  the  administration, 
'ity  it  is,  this  is  true,  and  a  greater  pity  that  the  administration  must  have 
followers  in  their  way. 

Now  then  only  a  few  days  ago  I  attended  an  institute,  and  during  a  talk 
with  an  elevator  man  he  informed  me  he  received  over  $300  for  the  cobs.  I 
asked  him  what  became  of  them  and  he  said  he  shipped  them  to  a  neighbor- 
ing town  where  they  were  used  to  make  hominy  hearts.  Here  is  where  the 
corn  men  will  raise  a  disturbance  if  the  pure  food  law  were  enforced,  because 
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it  wouldnH  admit  a  thing  of  that  kind  and  it  woald  down  the  elevator  man 
and  all  who  help  to  make  up  a  product  to  deceive  the  dairymen  of  Illinois. 
A  fraud  was  perpetrated.  Not  that  it  is  claimed  there  is  no  nutrive  value  in 
corn  cobs.  It  is  simply  put  in  there  to  make  up  the  bulk  and  deceive  some 
one  who  oug^ht  to  be  protected.  Corn  cobs  are  all  right  in  their  place.  If  I 
go  and  grind  them  m^rself  it  is  all  right.  I  grind  my  corn  cobs,  husks  and 
all,  but  I  am  not  deceived.  But  when  I  want  to  buy  corn  cobs,  I  want  corn 
cobs,  and  when  I  buy  homing  hearts  or  bran  I  want  to  know  what  is  good 
feed  and  what  is  not.  That  is  not  the  only  instance  I  have  come  across  in 
the  State  of  Illinois.  Not  long  ag[o  in  talking  with  a  gentleman  about  feed 
grinders  he  told  me  he  had  sold  eight  of  them  to  one  mill  down  in  Egypt. 
They- are  grinding  corn  cobs  with  them.  When  I  expressed  surprise  at  tne 
number  he  also  told  me  of  another  mill  that  was  shipping  in  cobs  by  the 
train  load  from  Nebraska  and  we  have  a  commission  in  Illinois  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stopping  those  things.  That  is  why  this  Grout  bill  is  an  absorbing 
topic. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  Groiit  bill  because  it  will  tend  to  put  a  stop  to  deceit 
and  fraud  and  I  am  in  favor  of  the  pure  food  bill  that  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try if  they  will  do  what  they  were  intended  to  do  by  those  who  made  them. 

Chairman:  Mr.  E.  N.  Cobb  of  Monmouth  will  speak  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman:  With  what  Mr.  Grout  has  said  regarding  this  bill  I  heartily 
agree.  While  I  am  in  favor  of  stopping  fraud,of  preventing  our  getting  oleo- 
margarine for  butter  when  we  come  to  these  conventions,  I  am  fighting  out 
my  salvation  individually  by  increasing  our  product  and  lessening  the  cost 
while  we  are  waiting  for  ihis  law.  The  gentleman  spoke  about  testing  dif- 
ferent herds  througn  the  country  and  we  are  carrying  out  the  work  on  our 
individual  farms.  I  think  that  the  greatest  obstacle  m  Illinois  today  is  the 
cow  jobber.  The  man  who  brings  a  car  load  of  cows  into  town.  The  farm- 
ers take  their  dry  cows  and  sell  them  so  much  a  pound  and  go  down  to  the 
stock  vards  and  pick  out  the  cows  they  need  to  replenish  their  herds  from  the 
cows  from  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  perhaps  Minnesota.  These  cows  are  perfect 
strang[ers  to  these  gentlemen  and  are  taken  home,  and  by  the  time  they  are 
acquainted  with  the  cow  she  is  a  dry  cow  and  ready  to  go  to  the  butcher,  and 
the  same  process  is  repeated. 

Down  in  my  county  I  was  called  a  crank,  a  cow  crank— they  don't  call  me 
that  any  more.  We  nave  the  special  purpose  cow.  Our  aim  is  to  raise  every 
animal  that  is  destined  to  replenish  our  herd.  We  keep  accurate  account  of 
every  milking  of  each  cow  on  milk  sheets  and  these  milk  sheets  are  filed 
away  so  we  can  refer  back  at  any  time  and  ascertain  what  a  cow  has  done. 
Her  daughters  are  brought  into  the  dairy.  They  are  tested  regularly  with 
the  Babcock  test  and  their  milk  yield  is  recorded  on  the  milk  sheet  and  their 
disposition  and  their  ability  to  assimilate  food  and  make  a  profit  is  carefully 
looked  after.  In  this  way  we  are  improving  our  herd  year  after  year.  We 
have  something  to  look  anead  to  and  something  to  hope  for.  If  our  milk  cost 
$1.25  or  $1  or  75  cents  to  produce,  we  try  the  next  year  to  produce  that  for  5, 
30  or  50  cents  less. 

While  we  are  keeping  these  records  of  our  cows,  we  are  learning  the  best 
feeds  to  feed  these  cattle.  In  the  past  12  months  I  will  state,  even  with  the 
drouth  and  extreme  dry  weather,  we  have  made  more  money  with  our  herd 
than  ever  before  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  and  that  year  was  the  time 
we  had  the  war  with  Spain  and  we  were  near  Chattanooga  and  got  a  large 
price  for  our  product. 

The  food  question  is  of  more  importance  or  as  much  importance  as  the 
breeding  question.  This  winter  and  last  fall  at  institute  meetings  and  dairy 
conventions,  it  seemed  to  be  the  leading  question,  what  shall  we  feed  and 
where  to  buy  it.  We  buy  nearly  all  the  ground  feeas  we  use.  Our  rule  is  to 
ascertain  the  protein  contents  of  the  food  and  find  the  number  of  pounds  of 
protein,  and  when  we  know  the  price  per  hundred  we  know  what  the  cost  is 
of  the  portein  content  in  the  food.  We  are  long  on  carbohydrates  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  but  short  on  protein.    The  protein  in  oats  runs  from  18  to 
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25  cents  per  pound,  the  protein  in  cotton  seed  meal  is  about  5  cents  a  pound, 
and  all  along  the  line  you  will  find  that  a  ration  can  be  compounded  by  the 
by  products  of  the  milk  through  the  country  and  make  a  profit  on  the  food 
we  are  giving  to  our  cows. 

In  regard  to  the  Grout  bill  that  is  before  the  Senate,  I  don't  wish  it  to 
make  bur  dairy  products  cost  the  consumer  any  more.  That  is  no  benefit. 
The  benefit  will  be  largely  in  favor  of  the  consumer.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
what  the  price  leceived  by  the  manufacturers  for  the  oleomargarine  products 
the  profit  is  greater  than  the  dairymen  are  realizing,  and  while  I  wish  to 
have  the  consumer  get  good  butter  and  get  all  he  wants,  even  when  butter  is 
at  a  reasonable  price,  yet  there  is  not  enough  good  butter  to  go  around,  and 
I  hope  if  there  is  a  resolution  offered  it  will  be  unanimously  accepted. 

By  the  President:  I  want  to  say  a  word  myself  about  this  Grout 
bill  in  which  we  are  so  deeply  interested.  - 

I  know  jfour  people  who  are  largely  from  the  agricultural  districts  have  no 
idea  that  it  is  sold  for  what  it  is,  oecause  your  store-keepers  are  honest  and 
tell  the  truth  about  it. 

But  it  is  not  so  in  the  larger  cities.  We  sent  out  in  Chicago  and  bought  84 
pounds  of  butter  from  84  different  stores.  They  asked  for  butter  and  paid  for 
butter.  It  was  all  sent  to  the  chemist  to  be  analyzed  and  69  out  of  the  84 
pounds  was  butterine,  unmarked  and  unlabeled,  and  that  is  where  the  fraud 
comes  in  and  what  we  are  asking  to  be  protected  against. 

The  gentlemen  who  spoke  to  you  last  night,  from  Champaign,  telephoned 
his  grocer  to  send  some  butter.  He  knew  the  difference  between  them,  and 
when  it  was  sent  he  found  out  it  was  not  butter.  He  telephoned  and  asked 
the  grocer  what  he  bought  last  night.  He  mentioned  the  articles  and  included 
butter.  He  asked  him  if  he  had  sent  butter,  and  he  thought  he  had.  He  told 
him  he  wanted  him  to  come  up  and  get  it  because  he  hadn't  sent  butter  but 
olemargarine.  So  you  see  they  do  go  to  the  people  even  in  country  towns, 
and  we  asked  and  demanded  this  legislation  that  they  put  a  stop  to  it;  it  is 
just  and  fair  that  we  have  it. 

If  the  working  man  wants  to  eat  it,  we  have  reduced  the  price,  or  if  the 
farmer  wants  it,  he  should  have  it  without  the  tax  on  it.  If  the  bill  passes, 
they  will  get  it  two  cents  a  pound  cheaper.  We  simply  want  it  sold  for  what 
it  is.  Those  who  want  to  eat  it  and  ruin  their  stomachs,  can  do  so,  but  they 
ought  to  know  what  they  are  buying,  but  I  don't  think  any  intelligent  man 
ought  to  want  to  have  it. 

Less  than  three  weeks  ago  a  man  in  our  county  was  sent  to  the  hospital, 
and  the  doctor  could  not  get  anything  to  stay  on  his  stomach,  and  he  was  no 
young  doctor.  He  a»ked  this  man  about  hiniself,  and  told  him,  (J  know  what 
is  the  matter  with  you,  you  have  been  feeding  around  at  these  restaurants, 
and  got  your  stomach  lined  with  this  oleomargarine,  almost  like  a  plating  of 
glass,"  and  it  took  him  three  weeks  to  make  him  well.  Men  who  are  in  offices 
and  in  workshops  do  this  same  thing,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  it  is  a  serious 
thing  to  consider.  If  you  will  give  a  unanimous  vote  on  this  question,  you 
will  be  asking  for  nothing  but  what  is  right  and  what  is  fair. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  by  the  Domestic  Science 
association: 

Committee  on  Resolutions — Madames  Blair,  Yoeder  and  Ethel 
Turner. 

Committee  on  Nomination — Mrs.  Grundy  ,Beal,  Dyke,  Davenport 
and  Joiner. 

Adjournment. 
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Wednesday  Afternoon,  February  19,  1902. 

Ooixvention  called  to  order  at  1 :30. 

President:  We  will  now  be  favored  with  a  piano  solo  by  Louis 
Schorn,  "Concert  waltz,"  by  Wieniawski. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  beg  to  report  in  part: 

**  Whereas,  The  boys  on  the  farms  in  many  portions  of  the  State  are  taking 
an  active  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  corn  of  the  best  varieties;  and, 

Whereas,  The  State  and  County  Farmers'  Institute  can  greatly  promote 
this  interest  by  the  encouragement  of  corn  exhibits  at  institute  meetings, 
fairs  and  expositions;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  importance  of  giving  more  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  this  leading  cereal  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  giving  of  liberal  premiums  for 
corn  exhibits;  and. 

Resolved,  That  the  boys  of  the  State  under  18  year  of  age  be  encouraged 
to  grow  the  corn  and  make  an  exhibit  of  this  cereal  at  the  State  fair  and  the 
Worlds  fair  at  St  Louis;  and. 

Resolved  That  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  be,  and  are  hereby,  requested 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  provide  for  the  boys'  exhibit  at  the  State  fair  and 
World's  fair  at  St.  Louis,  and  provide  funds  for  the  expense  of  collecting  and 
displaying  said  exhibit. 

President:     You  have  heard  the  resolution. 

Delegate:     I  move  to  adopt  the  resolution.     Motion  seconded 

President:  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  resolution  be  adopted. 
All  in  favor  make  it  known  by  saying  aye.     Motion  carried 

The  committee  on  resolutions  will  report  later,  but  we  have  one 
other  resolution: 

Whereas,  The  new  Grout  bill,  known  as  H.  R.  9,206,  is  now  before  the 
United  States  Senate,  having  passed  the  National  House  of  Representatives. 

Whereas,  We  believe  the  dairy  industry  of  our  state  and  the  country  need 
this  protection,  and  that  whatever  benefits  the  dairyman  is  a  benefit  to  the 
whole  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  the  said  bill  (H.  R.  9.206)  should  become  a  law, 
and  we  request  Senators  Cullom  and  Mason  to  use  every  honorable  means  to 
secure  the  passage  of  this  bill  by  the  United  States  Senate;  and 

Resolved,  The  secretary  of  the  institute  wire  these  resolutions  to  our  Sen- 
ators Cullom  and  Mason. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.     Seconded 

President:  It  is  moved  and  seconded  the  resolution  read  in  your 
hearing  be  adopted.  Are  there  any  remarks.  All  in  favor  signify 
by  saying  aye. 

Carried,  and  resolution  adopted 

President:  As  the  exercises  this  afternoon  are  devoted  largely  to 
the  interests  of  the  agricultural  college,  and  as  our  vice-president, 
Mr.  King,  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  legislation  for  build- 
ing the  college,  and  has  been  actively  identified  with  it,  and  is  now 
on  the  advisory  board,  I  ask  Mr.  King  to  preside  over  the  meeting. 
Vice  President  Mr  King  will  take  the  chair. 
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Mr.  King:  It  affords  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  come  before  this  large 
gathering  of  farmers  to  talk  on  this  question  of  the  higher  education  of  the 
farmers  of  thi«  State  If  you  will  bear  with  me  I  think  I  can  get  up  to  where 
you  can  hear  me  as  I  am  not  accustomed  to  talking  to  such  a  large  audience. 
I  want  to  say  the  first  object  in  view,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the  Farmers'  In- 
stitute of  the  State  of  Illinois,  is  the  education  of  the  farmer.  There  is  no 
reason,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  why  we  should  expect  the  farmers  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  or  any  other  state,  to  get  along  through  this  world  without 
being  educated.  We  expect  every  professional  man  in  his  line  of  work  to  be 
educated;  every  mechanic  in  his  line  of  work  to  be  trained  and  educated  to 
that  one  particular  thing,  and  for  that  reason  I  think  we  should  look  to  the 
education  of  the  agricultural  masses.  It  is  well  at  this  time  to  look  back  over 
this  movement  for  the  education  of  the  farmer.  Since  I  can  recollect  now, 
the  first  move  towards  the  education  of  the  farmers  of  this  State  was  made 
by  Jonathan  B.  Turner  about  50  years  ago  in  Morgan  county,  Illinois.  I  re- 
member the  man  very  well.  He  was  a  first  class  man  in  every  respect,  and 
if  he  was  living  to-day  he  would  be  considered  a  *'crank"  on  that  subject. 
But  he  instilled  that  idea  into  the  farmers  of  Morgan  county  and  spoke  of  it 
at  State  fairs  at  Springfield  along  about  1856-7.  There  are  some  men  here  I 
guess  who  were  there  with  me  and  heard  him.  It  is  still  in  the  family.  We 
have  his  daughter  Mrs.  Carriel,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  agricultural  college 
in  Illinois  at  the  present  time.  But  to  get  back  further.  Now  since  that 
time,  the  next  move  made  in  the  interests  of  the  farmers  education  was  b)^  a 
Mr.  Morrill,  in  the  United  States  congress,  when  the  bill  introduced  by  him 
was  passed  giving  4,800,000  acres  of  the  land  to  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  in  the  agricultural  school.    That  was  in  1862. 

In  1866  commissioners  appointed  by  your  Governor  were  traveling  around 
over  the  State  hunting  for  a  place  to  locate  the  college.  Now  mark  the 
strides.  There  were  six  cities  trying  to  get  the  college,  Decatur,  Springfield, 
Jacksonville,  Peoria,  Bloomington  and  Champaign.  I  remember  very  well, 
the  fight  we  made  in  Bloomington  to  get  it  located  in  our  county,  but  Cham- 
paign won  and  the  college  was  located  there  in  '68. 

Another  stride.  In  1898  this  Farmers'  Institute  met  at  Champaign  and 
found  they  had  a  fine  university.  They  were  very  kind  and  showed  us 
through  all  the  buildings.  Some  were  first  class  and  when  we  got  through 
some  of  the  farmers  present  (I  think  about  every  county  in  the  State  was 
represented)  asked  where  the  agricultural  college  was.  We  didn't  have  it. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  an  agricultural  college.  You  ask  why,  and  the 
only  reason  is,  as  I  understand  it,  that  after  they  located  and  found  the  site 
the  matter  was  turned  over  into  other  hands  than  the  farmers  and  the  farmers 
let  the  other  men  run  it  and  they  run  it  for  everything  else  than  an  agricul- 
tural college. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  they  appointed  a  committee 
to  go  before  the  Legislature  and  ask  for  an  appropriation  to  build  an  agricul- 
tural college  building  Now  understand  me,  the  first  appropriation  was  only 
for  the  teaching  in  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  school.  There  was  a 
clause  which  said  not  one  cent  of  this  money  shall  be  used  for  putting  up  a 
buiding  or  even  repairing.  In  1898  the  committee  was  appointed,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1899  the  committee  went  before  the  Legislature  of  this  State  and 
asked  for  $150,000  to  put  up  a  building.  When  it  was  explained  to  the  mem- 
bers they  were  glad  to  do  it.  They  saw  the  necessity  of  it,  and  now  there  is 
one  thing  right  here  of  which  I  ask  a  little  halp.  That  school  has  been  grow- 
ing. In  1899  we  had  about  12  scholars,  now  we  have  183.  I  wrote  a  letter,  as 
one  of  that  committee  that  went  before  the  Legislature  and  asked  for  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  building  and  told  them  wny  I  wanted  it.  And  they  said 
when  you  get  this  appropriation  you  can't  get  the  boys  to  go  there,  and  I 

Eledged  them  if  they  would  put  up  the  building  the  farmers  would  fill  the 
uilding  with  boys  and  girls.  We  have  the  building  and  it  is  equipped,  and 
I  want  to  ask  every  delegate  and  every  farmer  to  talk  that  matter  up  with 
the  boys  and  gills  of  his  neighborhood  and  let  them  know  we  have  a  school 
where  we  can  teach  the  boys  all  the  branches  of  farming,  and  the  girls  all  the 
branches  of  cooking  and  housekeeping,  and  I  can't  give  you  any  better  refer- 
ence of  the  work  the  agricultural  college  can  do  than  to  refer  you  to  the 
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young  man  who  told  yoa  this  morning  what  he  was  doing.  He  was  evidently 
educated  in  his  line  of  work  .and  gave  us  a  very  interesting  and  profitable 
lecture.  I  not  only  say  this  to  the  delegates,  but  to  the  farmers  and  direc- 
tors. I  am  satisfied  that  the  directors  that  belong  to  this  institute  are  not 
keeping  up  the  interest  that  they  ought  to.  I  don't  think  they  are  talking 
the  matter  of  the  education  of  the  boys  enough  in  this  State.  I  have  tried  to 
do  it  in  my  district.  I  had  six  in  my  district  in  that  school,  and  I  had  to  go 
outside  and  borrow  20  counties  to  get  my  bojs  in,  and  I  think  the  other 
directors  can  do  just  as  well  if  they  undertake  it. 

We  are  now  ready  for  all  the  boys  and  girls  you  can  send  to  us. 

We  will  now  listen  to  the  annual  address  of  our  president,  Mr. 
Walter  R.  Kimzey. 

ANNUAL  ADDRESS   OF  PRESIDENT  WALTER  KIMZEY, 

TAMAROA,  ILL. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  appear  before  you  this  evening  after  the 
send  off  that  the  Farmers'  Institute  was  given  by  Col.  Mills  vesterday.  After 
telling  what  has  been  done,  it  is  with  a  great  feeling  of  comfort  that  we  con- 
template the  rapid  advancement,  and  it  is  such  as  to  make  anyone  stop  and 
thiuK,  what  next? 

Four  years  ago  I  was  first  placed  on  the  board  of  directors,  and  at  that 
time  less  than  one-half  of  the  counties  of  Illinois  held  institutes.  Now,  not 
alone  has  each  county  an  institute,  but  manj  have  two,  three,  four  and  some 
12  institutes  a  year,  and  instead  of  the  politicians  of  the  county  being  afraid 
of  some  political  scheme  they  are  coming  right  to  the  front  and  pushing  it 
alon^.  The  boards  of  supervisors  are  making  appropriations  to  assist  in 
holding  the  institutes  so  that  the  Farmers'  Institute  work  in  the  State  is  al- 
most past  its  toddling  age,  its  infancy,  and  is  now  entering  upon  the  second 
stage  of  its  life.    What  can  we  not  expect  yet  to  accomplish? 

Looking  before  me  this  evening  with  the  floor  of  this  opera  house  filled  to 
standing  room  and  the  gallery  partially  filled,  and  then  look  back  two  years 
ago  to  tne  institute  at  Princeton  where  the  middle  aisle  would  have  held  all, 
it  shows  the  vast  increase  of  the  work.  Taking  the  Farmers'  Institute  work 
as  a  whole,  we  started  as  Col.  Mills  told  yesterday  with  the  county  institutes 
poorly  attended,  but  now  well  attended  in  nearly  every  county  of  the  State, 
and  now  we  hope  this  is  only  a  step  to  even  better  things.  We  hope  from 
the  general  county  meetings  to  have  sectional  meetings  m  every  corner  of 
the  counties  and  take  the  work  to  the  people  so  that  all  may  have  the  ad^ 
vantage  of  it.  Go  from  the  sectional  meetings  to  the  township  meetings  and 
from  the  township  meetings  to  the  community  meeting^s.  We  aim  to  reach 
all  the  people.  The  institute  is  not  for  a  favored  few.  It  is  for  the  girls  and 
boys  as  well  as  the  mothers  and  fathers.  Take  the  institute  to  the  people. 
When  we  do  that  we  will  reach  one  of  the  great  aims  we  hope  to  reach. 

In  some  states  the  farmers'  clubs  are  accomplishing  a  great  and  glorious 
work.  In  southern  Illinois — of  course  this  is  not  true  of  northern  Illinois — 
but  in  southern  Illinois  the   farmers  do  not  always  have  their  farms  in  as 

good  a  condition  as  it  might  be.  Some  of  the  machinery  that  is  not  ready  to 
e  discarded  is  left  out  in  the  weather.  These  farmers'  clubs,  as  carried  out 
in  some  places,  and  as  the  committee  of  the  State  of  Illinois  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute would  recommend,  are  composed  of  a  limited  number  of  families,  prob- 
ably 12,  more  if  you  choose.  Sunpose  a  limited  number  of  families  hold  one 
meeting  a  month  at  the  home  on  the  farm— not  at  some  town  hall— but  with 
the  family  on  the  farm.  Let  the  men  go  about  and  examine  the  farm.  See 
the  condition  of  affairs.  How  the  place  is  kept  up  and  the  work  done.  Let 
the  women  go  about  the  house  and  investigate  the  household  work.  Each 
wife  probably  has  some  special  receipt  for  jelly  or  jam,  or  can  tell  how  to 
make  a  mixture  of  peach  juice  and  apple  juice  so  as  to  get  the  right  con- 
sistency. These  are  the  things  the  women  can  be  discussing  while  the  men 
are  on  the  farm  seeing  the  work  there.  If  the  meeting  was  to  be  held  with 
you,  do  you  not  think  your  farm  would  be  in  better  condition  than  it  might 
probably  otherwise  be.    I  know  it  would  be  at  home.    I    think   it  would  be 
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^ith  you.  There  would  be  probably  a  fresh  coat  of  paint  or  whitewash  on 
some  of  the  buildings.  Would  not  the  home  where  the  woman  would  be,  be 
in  better  condition?  These  are  merely  things  that  we  are  yet  hoping  to  reach 
with  the  Farmers'  Institute  work.  So  far  in  the  club  work  we  aim  to  reach 
merely  the  men  and  women.  How  about  the  boys  and  girls?  We  have  now 
over  100  cases  of  the  institute  library  in  circulation  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
and  being  read  and  called  for  and  with  some  40  applicants  ahead.  With  that 
as  a  nucleus  for  literary  work  for  the  farmers'  clubs,  why  can  not  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  evening  after  the  close  of  school  have  essays  on  different 
topics  by  some,  a  book  review  by  others  and  afterwards  a  good  social  time? 
Will  not  that  reach  your  bovs  and  girls  and  give  them  some  home  comforts 
and  social  enjoyment  as  well  as  something  beneficial?  What  other  states  can 
do,  Illinois  can  do. 

The  rapid  advancement  of  the  institute  work  shows  what  can  be  done  and 
we  hope  to  do  these  things  in  the  near  future.  These  are  the  things  that  will 
make  institute  work  of  direct  benefit  to  us.  As  our  President  Roosevelt 
stated  in  his  last  annual  message,  '*The  farmers  must  organize" — not  organ- 
ize politically  but  for  our  own  good. 

The  old  F.  M.  B.  was  a  splendid  organization  before  it  got  into  politics. 
The  Farmers'  Alliance,  the  Farmers'  Social  and  Economic  Union  are  all 
places  where  the  farmers  can  meet  and  discuss  things  of  general  interest.  If 
you  will  keep  politics  out  of  the  association,  discuss  points  of  interest  to  you, 
then  you- will  make  a  success  of  the  work. 

One  great  trouble  under  present  conditions  is  that  Mr.  Smith  in  a  com- 
munity is  especially  prosperous,  Mr.  Brown  does  not  have  guite  such  eood 
sue: ess  in  his  work.  Instead  of  praising  the  successful  neighbor  he  is  al- 
ways trying  to  detract.  There  seems  to  be  so  much  jealousy  among  the 
farmers. 

With  our  clubs  free  and  open  to  all,  boys,  girls  and  women,  have  your  or- 
ganization open  for  discussion  of  various  plans  and  these  people  can  be 
reached  in  a  way  not  accomplished  by  any  other  method.  We  hope  to  help 
reach  them  from  the  State  institutes,  building  up  from  that  work.  We  must 
not  neglect  the  Domestic  Science  associations.  In  many  of  the  counties  that 
work  has  not  yet  been  introduced  successfully,  but  wnere  it  has  the  more 
ladies  we  get  out  to  our  institutes  the  better  interest  we  have  and  the  greater 
is  the  success  of  the  institute. 

The  social  life  on  the  farm  is  another  thing  that  probably  is  not  though  of. 
From  the  Farmers'  Institute  standpoint  and  in  the  Domestic  Science  work 
not  alone  should  questions  of  cookery  be  discussed  but  home  environment, 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  they  are  on  the  list  as  suggested  by  the  State  com- 
mittee. Discuss  the  beautifioation  of  the  home,  the  sanitary  conditions  and 
do  not  forget  the  boys  and  girls.  In  any  community  if  the  neighbor  chil- 
dren come  in,  if  you  know  they  are  coming,  a  pleasant  time  is  planned,  corn 
is  poppad  or  candy  pulled.  How  many  boys  and  girls  right  in  the  home  and 
such  ttiiags  never  though  of.  Is  it  not  often  pleasures  are  reserved  for  the 
neighbor  children  and  your  own  boy  and  girl — of  course  you  love  them — 
they  kaow  it.  Is  it  not  necessary  it  you  care  to  keep  the  boy  at  home  on  the 
farm,  away  from  town,  out  of  the  saloon,  away  from  all  questionable  resorts, 
to  mike  the  home  life  m^re  pleasant,  m^re  eajoyable  for  him?  The  father 
should  lay  his  paper  aside  one  night  in  the  week,  and  the  mother,  after  the 
dishes  are  done,  should  lay  her  knitting  and  sewing  aside  and  spend  one 
evening  out  of  the  seven  in  social  enioyment  with  the  family.  Make  them 
think  you  are  interested  in  their  social  welfare.  This  can  be  realized  through 
the  Djmestic  S3ience  as  fully  as  the  institute  work.  There  should  be  inter- 
est not  alone  in  the  culinary  but  in  the  social  side  of  farm  work. 

Along  this  same  line,  and  now  being  conducted  successfully  in  a  few  towns 
of  Illinois,  not  many  but  in  a  few,  is  the  waiting  room  in  the  town  for  the 
country  woman.  Probably  a  new  thought  to  many  of  you,  but  where  you 
are  married  men,  if  you  go  to  towQ  to  trade,  your  wife  with  you,  she  prob- 
ably finishes  up  her  errands  first.  Where  do  you  leave  her?  Standing 
around  leaning  against  a  counter  somewhere  when  she  is  already  probably 
tired  and  worn.  In  a  few  towns  a  regular  waiting  room  has  been  established. 
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The  business  men  look  at  it  from  a  financial  standpoint  and  maintain  a  place 
so  as  soon  as  her  work  is  through  she  can  go  to  the  waiting  room  and  hav& 
a  chance  to  rest  while  the  farmer  is  finishing  his  work.  If  you  do  not  call 
for  it,  do  you  think  they  are  apt  to  go  to  the  trouble  on  your  behalf?  Look 
not  alone  to  your  own  comfort  but  to  the  ladies,  as  well. 

That  is  another  thing  that  the  Farmers'  Institute  will  bring  about.  Where 
there  are  public  libraries  and  reading  rooms  it  can  be  held  along  with  them. 
But  these  things  take  time.  Imagine  your  wife  standing  an  hour  or  twa 
while  you  are  at  the  blacksmith  shop  having  some  work  dune,  or  possibly  at 
the  elevator,  and  then  on  your  return  home  it  is  her  duty  to  get  the  meals^ 
when  she  is  all  tired  out.  It  is  only  a  step  in  the  right  direction  in  the  work 
of  the  Domestic  Science  ladies. 

The  most  important  feature  is  the  educational  phase  of  the  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute. In  our  neighboring  state,  Wisconsin,  realizing  the  demands  made  by 
the  schools  for  agricultural,  it  has  been  put  upon  the  required  course  of  in- 
struction in  all  the  public  schools.  The  State  Superintendent  at  his  annual 
State  convention  outlines  the  work  for  the  institute  work.  In  the  county 
institute  it  is  taught  to  the  teacher  and  they  in  turn  put  it  into  practice.  Be- 
fore the  teacher  is  licensed  they  are  examined  on  the  work.  This  can  not 
come  until  the  farmers  are  ready  for  it.  Aren't  we  ready  for  it?  In  New 
York  state  a  different  plan  has  oeen  tried.  There  under  the  direction  and 
assistance  of  an  able  corps,  the  Cornell  reading  courses  are  prepared  and 
sent  throughout  the  state  to  farmers,  and  a  special  course  for  those  who  meet 
in  the  clubs  and  discuss  the  pamphlets  issued  and  discuss  the  work  there  and 
it  is  of  great  advantage  to  them  during  the  winter  months.  But  it  reaches 
the  children  also.  Questions  of  soil  germination  and  various  question  of  this 
kind  are  placed  in  pamphlet  form  and  sent  out  and  studied  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  teachers  and  they  become  interested  in  the  wonders  of  nature 
lying  all  about  them.  What  has  Illinois  done?  Until  two  years  ago,  there 
was  apparently  little  or  no  call  for  anything  of  this  kind.  About  three  years 
ago,  in  Wayne  county,  through  the  Farmers'  Institute,  the  county  superin- 
tendent was  interested  in  the  first  principles  of  agriculture,  and  it  was  asked 
of  the  superintendent  to  teach  it  through  the  schools  and  today  nearly  every 
country  school  of  Wayne  county  has  more  or  less  work  in  the  study  of  agri- 
culture.   In  other  places  work  along  this  same  line  is  being  accomplished. 

The  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Champaign,  realizing  the  demand  of 
this  kind,  have  issued  pamphlets  which  have  been  distributed.  The  simple 
question  of  smut  in  oats  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  farmer.  It  causes  a  loss  of 
one  fifth  or  more  in  the  yield  a  year,  and  yet  there  is  a  simple  treatment  to* 
prevent  this.  That  is  only  one  of  the  questions  treated.  The  State  Teachers^ 
association  through  their  committee  have  seen  the  coming  call  for  this  and 
in  their  course  of  studies  two  years  of  work  is  now  outlined  in  their  work. 
But  what  use  is  this  if  the  farmers  of  the'  neighborhood  themselves  do  not 
wish  for  it?  So  many  country  schools  select  teachers  on  the  basis  of  the 
lowest  bidder  feeling  the  school  like  the  building  of  a  bridge  should  be 
let  to  the  lowest  bidder.  And  many  of  the  town  girls — with  all  respect 
to  them,  being  required  by  the  city  boards  of  education  to  have  expe- 
rience before  they  can  be  selected  as  teachers  in  the  city  schools 
go  the  country  schools  to  teach.  Their  ideas  are  all  ol  the  city 
life,  their  fine  times,  some  of  them  are— not  all — fulh  of  the  subjects 
of  beaux  they  have  in  town.  Country  girls  do  not  have  so  much.  They 
speak  of  the  parties,  dress,  etc.  The  boys  and  girls,  if  they  like  their 
teacher,  pattern  after  the  teacher.  Which  pattern  is  best  ? — the  teacher  who 
resides  in  the  country  on  the  farm,  that  has  learned  to  love  the  development 
of  the  seed  from  its  earliest  development  up  to  the  fruitage  in  Illinois,  the 
study  of  the  wondrous  changes  in  nature  all  around  them,  their  teacher  in 
close  touch  with  the  home  environment.  The  teacher  who  knows  what  the 
child  means  when  he  speaks  of  the  father  sowing  oats.  Is  not  the  latter 
what  you  want? 

In  the  dairy  community  a  teacher  who  is  able  to  point  out  to  the  boys  es- 
pecially and  the  girls  also  the  difference  in  keeping  cows  that  milk  six 
months  and  are  dry  six  and  the  few  that  will  milk  11  of,  the  cow  that  will 
test  3  per  cent  and  the  cow  that  will  test  4^  or  5  per  cent  butter  fat.     Will 
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not  that  teacher  interest  your  boys  and  girls  in  the  work  at  home.  Teach 
them  to  look  for  things  at  home  m  the  barn  and  field.  If  a  teacher  can  take 
an  ear  of  corn  and  show  them  the  difference  between  a  long  ear  like  that  and 
the  shorter  ear  where  the  rows  have  a  wider  space  and  a  fewer  number  of 
rows  with  the  deep  kernels  and  the  butts  well  filled.  Would  not  that  teacher 
instill  in  the  girl  a  difference  that  will  pay  yon? 

If  the  teacher  goes  a  step  farther  and  shows  how  thorough  cultivation  is  apt 
to  hurt  in  a  dry  year  making  the  land  dry  out.  If  the  teacher  put  into  your 
schools  can  tell  the  children  these  things,  is  not  that  a  help  to  many  of  the 
farmers  as  well  as  the  boys  and  girlsf  It  must  come  through  the  farmers' 
Institute. 

Take  it  farther  south,  in  the  great  apple  belt,  spoken  of  yesterday  by  one 
of  the  speakers,  where  apples  are  shipped  direct  to  the  marlcets  of  European 
cities,  loaded  in  cars  in  tne  stations  and  unloaded  at  Baltimore  or  New  York 
for  shipment  abroad.  In  these  communities  if  the  teacher  is  able  to  speak  of 
the  necessity  of  a  thorough  cultivation  of  the  farm  for  plums,  apples, 
peaches,  etc.,  and  the  need  of  spraying  which  can  be  done  at  a  small  cost 
and  greatly  increase  the  value  of  fruitage,  will  not  that  help  the  farmer  and 
benefit  the  boys  and  girlsf  Other  things  beini?  equal,  for  country  schools 
we  want  country  teacliers.  These  are  tne  things  that  the  Farmers^  Institute 
must  call  for  and  they  will  have.  From  a  financial  standpoint  also  a  teacher 
that  will  be  interested  in  the  same  line  of  work,  and  the  teacher  that  will 
teach  your  boys  and  ffirls  the  wonders  of  nature — for  they  are  truly  wonder- 
ful—that teacher  will  be  worth  dollars  where  the  other  teacher  is  worth 
cents.  These,  therefore,  are  some  of  the  things  to  be  striven  for  that  we  are 
holding  up  before  the  Farmers  Institute.  In  a  few  years  from  now,  you  will 
say:    ''Kimzey,  you  stopped  too  low;  you  didn't  place  that  high  enough." 

In  closing  let  me  again  urge  the  organization  of  farmers,  for  discussion  of 
questions  of  practical  interest  to  them— to  you.  The  township,  county,  con* 
gressional  and  State  meetings;  the  Domestic  Science  work;  that  can  be 
taught  in  the  schools.  The  women's  rest  for  the  women  in  towns.  These 
are  all  matters  the  Farmers'  Institute  can  reach  forward  to,  and  it  will  be 
but  a  few  years  before  we  can  attain  them. 

Chairman:  I  don't  want  the  audience  to  think  in  inviting  the 
boys  and  girls,  that  we  wish  to  exclude  the  town  and  city  boys  and 
girls.  We  are  willing  to  take  them  all  in.  We  want  all  those  to 
come  that  will  select  this  work  for  thoir  profession  in  life  and  I  am 
satisfied  most  every  boy  has  a  choice.  1  know  I  have.  I  always 
resided  in  town  and  never  lived  on  the  farm  until  I  was  18  or 
19  years  of  age,  and  my  choice  was  the  country  and  I  rented  a 
little  piece  of  ground  and  for  50  years  I  have  been  raising  corn  and 
I  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  choice  I  made  50  years  ago.  There  is 
no  life  like  that  of  the  farmers.  When  he  comes  home  from  the 
town  to  the  farm  he  can  rest.     Judging  others  by  myself. 

Q.  Is  there  any  chance  at  Champaign  for  old  boys? 

A.  It  is  16  years  of  age  and  over. 

Q.  That  would  include  me? 

A.  Ton  can  be  the  judge,  sir. 

Note— That  the  reports  of  the  committees  which  followed  may  be  more  fully  understood 
we  publish  the  text  of  Bill  316  in  full.— Sjecbetaby. 

An  Act  to  provide  appropriations  for  the  equipment  of  the  college  of  agriculture 
and  the  extension  of  the  work  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station* 

Whereas,  The  State  of  Illinois  has  made  no  appropriations  for  the  equip- 
ment of  the  agricaltural  college  or  the  conduct  of  much  needed  experiments 
provided  for  in  this  bill;  and, 
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Whereas,  The  Forty-first  General  Assembly  made  provisions  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  baildincr  for  the  collecre  of  afifricnltare;  and, 

Whereas,  The  preliminary  arrangements  made  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
work  of  the  college  of  agricnlture  have  resulted  in  the  increase  m  number  of 
agricultural  students  by  more  than  five  hundred  per  cent;  and. 

Whereas,  The  pressing  demands  for  a  larger  corps  of  instructors,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  course  of  instruction  by  the  farmers  of  the  State,  neces- 
Bitate  greatly  increased  facilties  for  the  college  of  agriculture;  and, 

Whereas,  Illinois  is  possessed  of  unlimited  crop  and  live  stock  interests, 
existing  under  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  the  most  varied  and  not  yet  fully 
understood,  and  with  market  conditions  most  favorable,  yet  whose  exactions 
and  changes  are  not  sufficiently  well  known;  and. 

Whereas,  Certain  conditions  in  the  agriculture  of  the  State  demand  early 
and  particular  attention  for  reasons  of  public  welfare,  notably  the  character 
and  remedies  for  certain  soils  known  as  bogus,  dead-dog,  hard-pan,  etc.,  and 
the  known  fact  that  milk  is  produced  under  more  unsanitary  conditions  than 
any  other  article  of  human  food,  directly  concerning  every  family  of  every 
city  and  town  in  the  State;  and. 

Whereas,  Whatever  contributes  to  the  development  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  State  adds  to  its  revenues  and  becomes  a  permanent  investment,  both 
public  and  private;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  various  live  stock  and  other  agricultural  otganizations  of 
the  State  named  in  this  act,  that  the  General  Assembly  is  hereby  petitioned 
to  meet  the  pressing  demands  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  for  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  provide  the  equipment  and  conduct  the  experiments  outlined;  and, 
therefore: 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented 
in  the  General  Assembly:  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture to  maintain  typical  specimens  representing  the  various  market  classes 
and  the  several  pure  breeds  of  live  stock,  and  to  give  expert  instruction  in 
stock  judging,  and  in  the  most  advanced  and  approved  methods  of  live  stock 
husbandry. 

That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  to  conduct 
feeding  experiments  intended  to  determine  the  most  successful  combinations 
of  stock  foods,  particularly  in  Illinois  grains  and  forage  crops,  and  to  discover 
the  most  economical  and  successful  methods  of  maintaining  animals  and  fit- 
ting them  for  the  markets;  to  investigate  live  stock  conditions,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  so  far  as  they  affect  market  values,  and  to  publish  the  results 
of  such  experiments  and  investigations.  That  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section  there  be,  and  hereby  is,  appropriated  the  sum  of  sixteen  thousand 
dollars  ($16,000;  annually  for  the  year  1901  and  1902,  of  which  sum  eight 
thousand  ($8,000)  is  to  be  set  aside  annually  for  live  stock  feeding  experi- 
ments, etc. :  Provided,  that  the  work  undertaken  and  outlined  in  this  section 
shall  be  carried  out  on  lines  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  dean  of  the  college  of 
agriculture,  and  a  committee  of  five  to  be  appointed  by  the  Illinois  Live  Stock 
Breeders  associations. 

2  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  to  con- 
duct experiments  in  the  several  sections  of  the  State,  in  order  to  discover  the 
best  methods  of  producing  corn  on  the  different  soils  and  under  the  various 
climatic  conditions  of  the  State,  and  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  varieties 
grown  for  special  purposes,  combating  insects,  enemies,  etc.,  and  that,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  there  be,  and  hearby  is.  appropriated 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000)  annually  for  the  years  1901  and 
1902:  Provided f  that  the  work  oultined  in  this  section  shall  be  carried  out  on 
lines  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station 
and  a  committee  of  five  to  be  appointed  by  the  Illinois  Corn  Growers'  associ- 
ation, the  Corn  Breeders'  association,  and  the  Illinois  Grain  Dealers  associa- 
tion. 

i  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  to 
make  chemical  and  physicial  examinations  of  the  various  soils  of  the  State, 
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and  to  determine  the  character  and  location  of  their  several  classes;  to  ascer- 
tain what  crops  and  treatment  are  best  suited  to  each;  whether  the  present 
methods  are  tending  to  the  preservation  or  the  redaction  of  their  fertility, 
and  what  rotation  and  treatment  will  be  most  effective  in  increasing  and  re- 
taining the  productive  capicity  of  Illinois  lands;  and  that,  to  carrv  oat  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  be,  and  hereby  is,  appropriated  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000),  annually,  for  the  years  1901  and  1902:  Pro- 
vided, that  the  work  outlined  in  this  section  shall  be  carried  out  on  lines  to  be 
ag[teed  upon  by  the  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  and  a  com- 
mittee of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Ilunois  Farmers'  Institute. 

{  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  to  dis- 
cover and  demonstrate  the  best  methods  of  orchard  treament  in  the  fruit  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  and  the  most  effective  remedies  for  insect  and  fungous 
enemies  to  fruits  and  trees;  and  that,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, there  be,  and  hereby  is,  appropriated  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
($10,000)  annually,  for  the  years  1901  and  1902:  Provided,  that  the  work  un- 
dertaken and  outlined  in  this  section  shall  be  carried  out  on  lines  to  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  and  a  committee 
of  five  to  be  appointed  by  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  society. 

3  5.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  to*in- 
vestigate  the  dairy  conditions  of  the  State,  and  to  discover  and  demonstrate 
improved  methods  of  producing  and  marketing;  wholesome  milk  and  other 
dairy  products;  and  that,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  there  be, 
and  hereby  is,  appropriated  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  annually, 
for  the  years  1901-  and  1902:  Provided,  that  the  work  undertaken  and  out- 
lined in  this  section  shall  be  carried  out  on  lines  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  di- 
rector of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  and  a  committee  of  five  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Illinois  Dairymen's  association. 

3  6.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  to  in- 
vestigate and  demontrate  the  best  methods  of  seeding,  cultivating  and 
marketing  sugar  beets  on  the  various  soils  to  be  found  in  the  several  sections 
of  this  State;  and  that,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  there  be, 
^nd  hereby  is,  appropriated  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  ($3,000)  an- 
nually, for  the  years  1901  and  1902:  Provided,  that  the  work  undertaken  and 
outlined  in  this  section  shall  be  carried  out  on  lines  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  and  a  committee  of  five  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Illinois  Sugar  Beet  (3^rowers'  association. 

3  7.  That  the  committees  representing  the  several  associations  herein 
named  shall  meet  annually  at  the  college  of  agriculture  at  Urbana,  at  such 
time  as  may  be  designated  by  the  dean  of  said  college,  that  they  shall  serye 
without  compensation  except  for  expenses,  to  be  paid  out  oi  the  respective 
funds,  and  that  said  committees  shall  make  to  their  respective  associations,  at 
their  annual  meetings,  full  reports  of  the  work  in  progress  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 

3  8./  That  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  sums  herein  appropriated 
upon  the  order  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  countersigned  by  its  secretary,  and  with  the  corporate  seal  of  said 
university :  Provided,  that  no  part  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  shall  be 
used  for  salaries  of  teachers:  And,  provided  Jurther',  that  any  revenue  arising 
from  the  operations  of  the  several  sections  of  thi3  act  shall  revert  to  the  re- 
spective funds  from  which  obtained  for  further  extension  of  the  work  out- 
lined. Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  take  away  from  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois  the  usual  authority  conferred 
by  law  over  the  expenditure  of  moneys  appropriated  to  said  university.  The 
recommendations  of  the  commitees  therein  provided  for  shall  be  advisory,  but 
the  use  of  the  moneys  herein  appropriated  shall  rest  in  the  discretion  of  said 
board  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth,  and  said  board  shall  account  there- 
for. 

Approved  May  10,  1901. 
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REPORT  OF    LIVE    STOCK  INVESTIGATION   AND    EX- 

PERIMENT. 

By  Mr.  A.  P.  Gbout,  Winchester,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mumford  has  sent  50  pages  and  asks  permission  to  print  them.  There 
is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  say.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Farmers' 
Institute  work  of  this  State  for  six  or  eight  years,  and  there  is  one  thing  that 
strikes  me  perhaps  more  forcibly  than  anything  else.  1  refer  to  the  good 
work  being  done  by  the  institutes  of  this  State.  Four  or  five  years  ago 
when  we  asked  them  to  pass  resolutions  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  money 
for  the  agricultural  college  there  was  scarcely  an  institute  where  we  didnM: 
meet  with  some  opposition.  The  old  farmers  would  want  to  know  what  the 
agricultural  college  had  done,  what  benefit  it  was  and  what  those  professors 
really  knew  about  agriculture.  The  idea  they  intended  to  convey  was  that 
no  man  knew  anything  unless  he  actually  lived  on  the  farm.  And  in  many 
places  serious  objections  were  made  to  the  agricultural  college.  It  was  not 
m  good  favor.  They  had  no  faith  or  confidence  of  any  good  ever  coming 
from  the  money  appropriated  to  that  purpose.  That  was  four  or  five  years 
ago.  And  not  only  that,  but  you  would  hear  sneering  remarks  of  everyone 
connected  with  the  agricultural  college.  If  they  came  to  speak  to  them  they 
would  hardly  listen  to  them  with  respect,  but  that  has  entirely  changed  in 
the  State  of  Illinois.  I  have  not  during  the  last  season  heard  one  sneeriug 
remark  made  of  any  of  our  professors  or  the  work  done.  If  the  farmers  are 
not  all  converted  they  are  not  saying  anything.  We  have  gotten  that  far. 
They  are  learning  enough  to  know  there  is  something  in  it.  And  frequently 
some  of  the  boy  professors  teach  the  old  gray-headed  fellows  in  ten  minutes 
more  than  they  have  learned  in  the  lifetime,  and  they  have  to  admit  it,  and 
I  think  that  is  one  of  the  helpful  signs  of  the  State  of  Illinois— that  people 
have  quit  looking  down  on  the  agricultural  college  and  are  looking  to  it  for 
the  information  they  desire. 

Over  in  Ohio,  I  think  it  was,  a  professor  went  out  and  took  dinner  with  an 
old  farmer.  On  the  table  they  had  some  fine  butter  which  they  discussed  and 
admired.  The  farmer  said  it  had  taken  him  40  years  to  learn  how  to  make 
that  butter,  and  the  professor  told  him  he  could  teach  him  all  that  in  six 
weeks.  What  it  has  taken  some  of  the  old  farmers  a  lifetime  to  learn  can 
now  be  learned  by  our  boys  in  a  few  weeks. 

As  you  know  the  last  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of 
making  certain  experiments  at  the  State  university.  Now  then  the  farmers, 
some  of  them,  think  they  know  all  of  these  things,  but  there  may  be  a  ques- 
tion on  one  thing  they  do  not  know,  and  life  is  too  short  to  attempt  to  find 
that  out  for  themselves,  but  these  things  can  be  carried  on  at  the  institution 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  find  out  these  tnings.  In  carrying  out  this  work  the 
committee  we  appointed  have  met  and  mapped  out  a  course  to  be  followed 
and  it  will  give  you  the  program  marked  out.  This  is  all  we  can  do  at  pres- 
ent because  we  have  not  the  results  at  this  time. 

AN  OUTLINE  DESIRABLE. 

First— That  there  may  be  unity  throughout  our  work;  and  second,  that  no 
pertinent  question  relating  to  the  industry  involved  should  escape  our  at- 
tention. 

The  outline  is  made  as  brief  as  possible,  and  an  effort  made  to  clearly  dis- 
tinguish between  the  end  to  be  reached  and  the  manner  of  reaching  that  end. 
In  other  words,  between  the  questions  it  is  desirable  to  settle  and  the  method 
of  settling  those  questions. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  logical  to  first  canvass  the  broad  field  of  live  stock 
investigation  and  experimentation  and  classify  the  disputed  or  neglected 
questions,  and  second,  consider  ways  and  means  of  collecting  data  which 
shall  throw  some  light  on  these  problems,  if  not  suggest  or  discover  an  ab- 
solute solution. 

—8  F.  I. 
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It  was  this  thought  that  led  up  to  the  preparation  of  the  outline  submitted 
in  this  paper. 

Live  stock  investigations  and  experiments  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
undertaken  from  the  view  point  of  the  consumer  of  meat.  Believing  that 
the  fundamental  proposition  is:  **Are  we  producing  a  maximum  of  what  the 
people  want  at  a  minimum  cost  with  residues  disposed  of  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage?" 

Besides  conducting  experiments  calculated  to  establish  certain  facts,  we 
should  also  institute  investigations  to  ascertain  the  present  state  of  knowl- 
edge and  belief  which  represents  the  accumulated  experience  of  generations 
of  stockmen,  regarding  the  points  in  question. 

I.  Feeding  Experiments  and  Investigations. 

1.    Converting  the  corn  crop  into  meat, 

(a)  Preparation  of  corn. 

(b)  Supplementary  feeds. 

(o)    Treatment  of  animals  as  meat  producers. 

(d)  Is  the  treatment  of  animals  as  meat  producers  incompatible  with 
the  treatment  of  the  animal  whose  function  is  to  breed  meat 
producers? 

II.  Meat  on  Hook  and  Hoop. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  meat  because  such  study  is  indispensable  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  standards  of  judging  animals  on  the  hoof. 

III.  Dissemination. 

1.  Bulletins. 

2.  Circulars. 

3.  Class  room. 

4.  Agricultural  press. 

After  canvassing  the  whole  field  for  investigation  as  above  outlined  and 
after  (carefully  considering  experiments  suggested  by  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  animal  husbandry  department,  the  following  work  was  de- 
cided upon  for  the  present  year: 

AN  investigation  OP  PRESENT  METHODS  OP  BEEP  PRODUCTION. 

That  this  investigation  should  bring  out  the  present  practice  concerning: 
(a)  The  preparation  of  the  corn  crop  to  fatten  steers,  (b)  The  use  of  sup- 
plementary leeds.  (c)  The  treatment  of  animals  as  meat  produeers,  or,  in 
otherwords,  the  care  and  management  of  steers  or  heifers  which  ultimately 
find  their  way  to  the  open  market,  (d)  The  treatment  of  animals  from  which 
breeding  animals  are  to  be  selected. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  decision  the  animal  husbandry  de{)artment 
is  sending  out  the  following  letter  and  accompanying  list  of  questions  to  a 
very  large  number  of  prominent  and  successful  cattle  feeders : 

Animal  Husbandry  Department—Form  No.  5. 

Dear  Sir — The  animal  husbandry  department  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
is  collecting  information  upon  the  methods  of  beef  production.  It  is  doing 
this  with  a  view  of  determining;  first,  all  the  methods  in  use;  second,  which 
are  most  profitable;  third,  which  produce  the  highest  classes  of  beef;  and 
fourth,  which  result  in  products  able  to  compete  most  successfully  with 
those  produced  by  the  same  or  different  methods  in  other  states  or  countries; 
finally  to  answer  the  question,  **How  can  beef  production  be  rendered  more 
profitable?" 
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The  success  of  this  investigation  depends  upon  the  willingness  of  the  peo- 
ple actually  enehsed  in  the  Business  to  give  the  facts.  I  know  that  this 
means  some  trouble,  but  each  will  learn  something  and  the  beef  producing 
interests  will  certainly  be  benefited. 

I  have  therefore,  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  the  questions  on  the  ac- 
companying blank  to  you  with  the  request  that  you  give  them  careful  con- 
sideration. We  know  you  are  a  busy  man,  but  at  the  same  time  we  feel 
assured  that  you  are  deeply  interested  m  this  question  and  I  am  sure  will 
cooperate  with  us. 

We  hope  to  publish  a  bulletin  containing  the  results  of  these  investigations 
and  will  take  pleasure  in  forwarding  a  copy  to  you  as  soon  as  issued. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Herbert  W.  Mumford. 

Animal  Hasbandry  Department— Form  No.  6. 

PRESENT  METHOD  OF  BEEF  PRODUCTION. 

(A  blank  space  is  left  after  each  question  for  answer;  if  you  need  more 
space  kindly  answer  questions  on  the  back  of  this  sheet,  being  careful  to  ac- 
company answer  with  the  corresponding  number  of  the  question.) 

1.  Do  you  buy  your  feeders  or  breed  themf 

2.  If  you  breed  them  what  class  of  cows  do  you  keep;  i.  e.,  are  they 
largely  of  Beef  blood,  and  if  so,  of  what  breed? 

3.  Is  the  bull  pure  bred? If  so,  of  what  breed? 

4.  Do  you  ever  practice  in-breeding? 

5.  At  what  age  do  you  breed  the  heifers  to  produce/ market  stock? 

6.  At  what  season  is  the  principal  crop  of  calves  dropped? 

7.  Do  you  intend  to  make  baby  beef  of  them? 

8.  If  so  how  long  do  they  suckle  their  dams? 


9.  D9  they  get  grain  ^hile  suckling  their  dams,  if  so  what  kind  and 
how  much? 

10.  At  what  age  do  you  castrate  calves? 

11.  Do  you  keep  the  heifers  until  they  have  reached  maturity? 

12.  At  what  age  do  you  finally  sell  the  cows;  at  what  season,  and  in  what 
condition? 

13.  How  do  you  manage  the  calves  intended  for  baby  beef  from  weaning: 
time  until  marketed? 

14.  How  long  do  you  permit  calves  to  suckle  dams  when  not  intended  for 
baby  beef? 

15.  Do  you  feed  any  grain  to  such  calves  when  suckling  their  dams? 

16.  In  buying  stockers  or  feeders  what  age,  weight,  breed  and  condition 

of  flesh  have  eiven  you 'the  best  returns?    (a)  Age (b)  Weight 

(c)  Breed (d)  Condition  of  flesh 

17.  What  margin  over  cost  price  do  you  consider  necessary  in  order  to- 
make  your  feeding  operations  come  out  even,  on  a  basis  of  35  cent  corn  and 
$8  hay,  under  average  conditions  of  buying  and  selling  your  cattle;  that  is, 
that  you  shall  neither  gain  nor  lose  by  the  enterprise? 

18.  What  margin  over  cost  price  will  givre  you  a  satisfactory  profit? 

19.  What  breed  has  given  you  the  most  general  satisfaction  and  whyt 

20.  What  season  have  you  found  best  for  buying  stockers? 

21.  What  do  they  cost  per  pound  delivered  at  your  farm? 
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22.  Where  do  you  secure  your  stockers  as  a  rule  and  why? 

23.  Do  you  ever  feed  spayed  or  open  heifers? 

24.  Have  you  been  able  to  realize  as  much  profit  from  feeding;  them  as 
steers? 

25.  How  long  do  you  plan  to  feed? 

26.  Have  yon  found  winter  feeding  profitable? 

If  not,  why  not? 

27.  What  season  of  the  year  can  you  fatten  cattle  to  the  best  advantage 
and  with  the  most  profit? , 

28.  As  a  result  of  your  experience  what  do  you  consider  the  best  length 
for  the  feeding  period?    (This  refers  to  the  number  of  days  on  full  feed.) 

29.  At  about  what  age  and  weight  do  you  aim  to  market  your  cattle,  as- 
suming of  course  that  you  market  them  when  they  will  give  you  the  greatest 
net  profit?    (Age) (b)  Weight 

30.  Have  you  found  it  profitable  to  produce  1,500  to  1,600  pound  steers:  if 
:so,  under  what  conditions? 

31.  At  approximately  what  date  do  you  turn  your  cattle  to  grass? 

32.  Do  you  run  the  cattle  on  pasture  in  July  and  August? 

^    33.    If  so,  do  you  feed  them  any  other  green  feed? 

34.  How  many  months  do  you  pasture  your  cattle  intended  for  market? .... 

35.  What  kind  of  pasture  do  you  provide  for  your  cattle? 

36.  How  many  acres  of  pasture  named  above,  in  an  average  season,  are 

sufficient  to  carry:     (a)  Twenty  two-year-old  steers (b)  Twenty 

yearling  steers (c)  Twenty  cows  or  heifers  with  calves  at  foot 


37.  When  do  you  aim  to  get  the  cattle  on  full  feed? 

38.  When  are  they  taken  off  the  pastures? 

40.  Where  and  how  do  you  sell  your  cattle? 

41.  What  particular  care,  if  any,  do  you  take  before  shipping  cattle  to 
market  in  order  to  have  them  reach  the  market  with  light  shrink  and  in  the 
best  possible  condition?  (a)  In  summer  from  grass (b)  In  win- 
ter from  feed  lot 

42.  Will  your  local  butcher  handle  some  of  your  best  cattle,  or  does  he 
handle  a  cheaper  grade? 

43.  Does  he  handle  your  culls  and  old  stock,  or  do  you  ship  them? 

44.  What  Qlass  of  beef  do  you  attempt  to  produce? 

45.  What  prices  have  you  received  when  sold  at  home?    Date 1898, 

Srice Date 1899,  price Date 1900,  price 
►ate 1901,  price Date 1902,  price 

46.  If  you  have  shipped,  what  prices  at  the  market?    Date 1898, 

Erice Date 1899,  price Date 1900,  price 
►ate 1901,  price Date 1902,  price 

47.  What  season  have  you  found  best  for  marketing  your  fat  cattle? 

48.  Do  you  use  the  self  feeder? 

49.  If  so,  what  are  its  advantages? 

50.  What  are  its  disadvantages? 

51.  Do  you  feed  in  shods  or  in  the  stall,  in  pens  or  open  field? 

52.  Would  you  under  sniy  circumstances  advise  feeding  cattle  in  the  open 
lot  without  shelter  of  any  kind? 

53.  Do  you  believe  any  better  results  could  be  secured  if  steers  had  access 
to  a  closed  shed  or  warm  barn? 
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54.  How  many  steers  do  yoa  ran  in  a  feed  lot  tof^ether? 

55.  In  fattening  cattle  in  winter  do  you  think  it  advisable  to  give  access 
to  good  blue  grass  pasture  during  open  weather  or  confine  them  to  the  feed 
lot? : 

56.  Do  you  use  rock,  (lump)  or  barrel  salt? Why? 

57.  Do  you  keep  salt  before  your  cattle  at  all  times  or  salt  them  at  regular 
intervals? ,. 

58.  What  provision,  if  any,  do  you  make  to  keep  feed  lots  from  getting 
muddy  during  broken  weather? 

59.  What  average  daily  ^ain  do  you  secure:     (a)  In  summer  on  full  feed  , 
and  grass (b)  in  winter  on  full  feed 

60.  (r)  Taking  the  whole  of  the  grazing  season  through  what  average 

daily  gain  do  you  secure  with  yearlings  on  grass  alone? ( b) 

Two-year-olds  on  grass  alone? 

61.  At  what  age  do  you  find  it  pays  to  put  steers  on  full  grain  feed? . 

62.  What  is  the  best  method  for  wintering  steer  calves;  i,  e.,  from  wean- 
ing time  to  grass  in  spring? 

63.  What  is  the  best  method  you  have  found  for  wintering  yearlings? 

64.  How  many  days  do  you  take  to  get  steers  unaccustomed  to  grain,  on 
full  feed  ? 

65.  State  briefly  your  method  of  feeding  steers  during  their  fattening 
period,  including  feecls  used  and  the  number  of  feedings  per  day 


66.    What  disposition  do  you  make  of  the  corn  stalks  or  stover? 


67.  Of  the  feeds  used,  what  do  you  aim  to  produce? 

68.  What  feeds,  if  any,  do  you  buy? 

69.  State  your  experience  in  feeding  cotton  seed  meal  as  to  amount  fed  to 
each  steer,  and  results? 

70.  •  Have  you  found  it  undesirable  to  run  hogs  after  cattle  receiving  cotton 
seed  meal?  

71.  In  your  experience  have  you  found  it  profitable  to  feed  any  bran  or 
linseed  meal  with  corn?    If  so,  which  one  and  in  what  quantities? 

72.  Have  you  used  other  grains  with  corn,  such  as  gluten  meal,  flaxseed 
meal,  germ  meal,  malt  sprouts  or  brewer's  grains?  If  so,  in  what  quantities 
and  with  what  results? 

73.  When  steers  are  on  full  feed  what  roughage  do  you  prefer  and  why? 

74.  Do  you  allow  the  steers  all  the  roughage  they  will  eat  during  the 
fattening  period? 

75.  If  not,  why  not,  and  what  kind  and  about  how  much  roughage  do  you 
feed? 

76.  Do  you  vary  roughage  in  an  attempt  to  make  steers  eat  more  of  it? 

77.  If  you  have  had  any  experience  in  feeding  silage  to  fattening  steers, 
kindly  state  briefly  the  results  which  followed  such  feeding 

78.  How  do  you  feed  your  corn;  that  is,  in  shock,  snapped,  in  the  ear 
husked,  broken,  or  shelled?  Do  you  crush,  crack,  grind,  or  soak  your  corn? 
(a)  Winter  feeding,     (b)  Summer  feeding 

79.  Why  do  you  prefer  the  method  of  feeding  corn  you  practice? 


\ 
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80.  Do  you  make  a  practice  of  feedin&r  grain  to  cattle  on  grass?    If  so, 

during  what  months?    (a)  Months 

Kinds Amount 

81.  What  amount  and  kind  of  grain  do  s^on  ordinarily  feed  per  day  per 

head  when  on  full  feed?    (a)  YearRngs  in  winter 

Yearlings  in  summer  on  grass (b)  Two-year-olds 

in  winter : Two-year-olds  in  summer  on  grass. 

82.  Do  you  run  hogs  behind  your  cattle? 

83.  If  so,  how  many  150  pound  shoats  do  you  consider  will  thrive  well  per 
steer  on  what  they  can  secure  from  the  droppings  of  the  steer  and  without 
additional  corn  being  given  them?   

84.  What  average  daily  gain  do  you  secure  on  pigs  with  this  method  of 
feeding?    

85.  What  shelter  do  the  pigs  have? 

86.  ^hat  age,  breed,  and  weight  of  hogs  do  you  prefer  for  following 

steers  in  the  teed  lot?    (a)  Age (b)  Breed 

(c)  Weight 

87.  Do  you  aim  to  keep  just  enough  pigs  following  steers  to  consume 
droppings,  or  do  you  plan  to  feed  pigs  something  besides  what  they  get  from 
the  droppings? 

88.  When  a  thousand  bushels  of  ear  corn  is  fed  to  cattle  in  the  ordinary 
way,  what  proportion  of  it  would  you  consider  fair  to  be  charged  up  to  the 
hog  that  follows  the  steer? 

89.  Have  you  found  that  the  feedincr  of  oil  meal  to  jthe  steers  has  been  a 
decided  advantage  to  the  pigs  following  the  steers? 

00.  Have  you  fed  any  other  supplementary  feed  to  the  steers  that  has  had 
an  equally  good  effect  upon  the  pigs? 

91.  Do  you  consider  it  advisable  to  warm  water  for  cattle  during  the 
winter  months  any  more  than  to  keep  tanks  from  freezing  when  exposed? 

92.  As  the  result  of  your  experience,  what  method  or  combination  of 
methods  of  preparing  the  corn  crop  has  returned  the  greatest  profit,  every- 
thing considered,  and  why? 

93.  How  much  grain  and  how  much  hay  do  you  estimate  it  takes  on  the 
average  to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain  on — 

(a)    Calves,  in  v^rinter, bushels  corn pounds  hay. 

Calves,  in  summer  on  grass, bushels  corn,  pounds  hay. 

<b)    Yearlings,  in  winter, bushels  com pounds  hay. 

Yearlings,  in  summer  on  grass, bushels  corn,  pounds  hay. 

<c)    Two-year-olds,  in  winter, bushels  corn, pounds  hay. 

Two-year-olds,  in  summer  on  grass, bushels  corn, pounds  hay. 

94.  How  many  years'  experience  in  feeding  steers  have  you  had? 

95.  During  this  time,  how  many  cattle,  approximately,  have  you  fattened 
and  marketed? 

96.  Can  you  produce  beef  at  a  profit  at  present  prices  of  food  and  fat 

cattle? If  so> 

how  would  you  manage  it? 

97.  What  is  the  average  price  of  land  upon  which  you  grow  and  fatten 
cattle? 

98.  Is  land  increasing  or  decreasing  in  value  in  your  section? 

99.  Is  cattle  breeding  and  feeding  increasing  or  decreasing  in  your  sec- 
tion, and  why? 
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100.  In  your  judgment,  what  ehangres  of  conditions  are  most  necessary  in 
order  to  render  beef  production  more  profitable? 

Name 

Post-of&ce 

County 

State 

Note— We  do  not  expect.  Except  in  rare  instances,  that  any  one  feeder  will  be  able  to 
answer  every  one  of  the  above  questions.  InabilitF  to  answer  all  should  not  deter  any  one 
from  answerinir  such  questions  as  his  experience  makes  possible,  it  is  the  feeder's  ex- 
perience, his  success  first,  and  his  failures  last,  that  we  want  most.  H.  W.  M. 

It  is  not  intended  that  this  investigation  shall  be  confined  to  Illinois  pro- 
ducers of  beef,  but  shall  extend  at  least  as  far  as  to  producers  of  beef  in 
other  states  whose  cattle  come  in  direct  competition  with  those  marketed 
from  Illinois  farms.  This  is 'by  far  the  most  thorough  and  extensive  investi- 
gation ever  undertaken  by  any  experiment  station  oi  any  state  in  the  Union. ' 

When  the  replies  are  received  they  will  be  tabulated  and  arranged  in  bulle- 
tin form  for  the  benefit  of  beef  raisers  in  Illinois. 

A  STUDY  OP  MEAT  IN  PACKING  HOUSES  AND  MARKETS. 

Believing  that  no  man  can  intelligently  produce  high  quality  in  meat,  or  in 
other  w9ras  produce  meat  which  wui  in  every  way  meet  the  demands  of  the 
consumer,  without  first  knowing  the  characteristics  of  good  meat,  the  Expe- 
riment station  has  begun  a  stucfy  of  beef. 

Six  fat  steers  have  already  been  killed  which  were  first  carefully  studied  on 
foot  as  to  form,  quality,  condition  and  market  requirements,  not  only  by  the 
department  but  also  by  recognized  experts  including  a  prominent  cattle 
salesman  of  Chicago;  the  same  steers  were  then  sold  to  Urbana  and  Cham- 
paign butchers  and  the  butchers'  verdict  secured  as  to  the  profitableness  of 
each  carcass  from  the  butchers'  standpoint.  Circular  letters  accompanied 
each  cut  of  meat  to  purchaser  and  consumer  to  ascertain  in  each  instance 
whether  the  beef  from  certain  carcasses  was  entirely  satisfactory. 

A  record  was  kept  of  the  percentage  of  fat  and  dressed  beef  in  each  steer, 
the  relative  weights  of  the  different  cuts,  weights  of  lungs,  livers,  hearts, 
tongues,  heads,  feet  and  hides  were  also  kept. 

Animal  Husbandry  Department— Form  No.  1. 


Carcass  No 


Name  of  Part. 


Welirht  in  Pounds.  1 


Live  weiirbt 

Dressed  weiirht . . . 

Internal  fat 

Suet  or  kidney  fat 

Hide. 

Tail 

OflPal 

Feet 

Head 

Lnnss 

Heart 

Liver 

Tonirue 
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Animal  Husbandry  Department— Form  No.  2. 


FORE  QUARTER. 
Carcass  No 


Name  of  Cut. 

Poundi^ 
in  cut. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Total 

value  of 

out. 

Pounds 
waste 
to  con- 
sumer. 

Pounds 
waste  to 

retail 
butcher. 

Nbck— 

Boil 

. 

Chuck— 

Steak  

•  «••••  ■••• 

Chuck  Roasts 

\ 

Pbimb  of  Rib  Roast— 

Round  boil 

( Arm  or  Shoulder) 

Ribs  Plate— 

(Plate  Boil) 

Soup  Bones- 

Miscellaneous- 

» 
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Animal  Husbandry  Department—Form  No.  2. 


HIND  QUARTER. 
Carcass  No 


Name  of  Cut. 

Pounds 
in  cue. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Total 

value  of 

cut. 

Pounds 
wa«te 
to  con- 
sumer. 

Pounds 
waste  to 

retail 
butcher. 

PORTBRHOUSK— 

Larire  Heavy • 

• 

Short 

Sirloin— 

•  •••  •••••• 

•  •••  ••••«• 

> 

» 

Rump— 

Roasts 

Round— 

Flank  Steak- 

Soup  Bonks— 

Knuckle 

Shank 

Miscellaneous— 

1 
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Animal  Husbandry  Department— Form  No.  3. 

lo  the  Purchaser: 

This  cut  of  beef  was  taken  from  an  animal  fattened  on  the  university  farm. 
In  order  to  secure  certain  data  bearing:  on  the  production  and  consumption  of 
beef,  questions  in  which  we  are  all  interested,  we  have  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  local  butcher  which  we  believe  will  be  of  mutual  advantage. 

Beef  from  these  cattle  should  prove  more  satisfactory  than  the  cuts  you 
ordinarily  receive.  In  other  words,  we  believe  we  have  made  it  possible  for 
you  to  get  a  sample  of  high  class  beef  without  extra  expense. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  we  are  not  asking  too  much  in  requesting  answers 
to  the  questions  on  the  enclosed  blank.  We  shall  esteem  your  answers  an 
especial  courtesy. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Herbert  W.  Mumford, 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  University  of  Illinois,  Urhana. 


Animal  Husbandry  Department— Form  No.  4. 

Carcass  No 

Date  of  sale 1902. 

Name  of  cut Weight 

Is  the  accompanying  cut  of  beef  an  improvement  in  erain,  juiciness,  ten- 
derness or  flavor  upon  the  beef  you  are  ordinarily  able  to  secure?  If  so, 
kindly  state  in  what  particulars 

If  it  is  not,  then  kindly  state  in  what  particulars  it  fails  to  be  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  average  quality  of  beef  you  are  able  to  buy 

Local  butchers  believe  they  can  not  afford  to  handle  beef  as  well  fattened 
as  that  from  which  this  cut  was  taken. 

Would  you  object  to  having  beef  containing  as  high  a  per  cent  of  fat  de- 
livered to  you  regularly  upon  your  order? 

Eemarks:     


Name 

Address, 


AN  EXPERIMENT  TO  DETERMINE  THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  PRESERVING  AND  FEED- 
ING THE  CORN  CROP. 

The  initial  study  of  this  ouestion  has  been  started  as  a  cooperative  experi- 
ment on  the  farm  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Funk,  Shirley,  111.,  where  some  52  calves 
have  been  divided  into  two  lots,  one  lot  getting  for  a  ration  shock  corn,  (corn 
cut,  unhusked  and  shocked,  left  standing  in  the  field  until  fed),  oats  and 
clover  hay,  and  the  other  lot  silage,  oats,  and  clover  hay.  Six  acres  of  corn 
of  the  same  yield  and  kind  was  put  into  the  silo  and  six  acres  was  out  up  and 
left  in  shock.  It  is  planned  to  carry  this  experiment  through  this  winter, 
turn  the  calves  to  grass  in  the  spring  and  finish  on  same  rations  fall  and 
winter. 

AN  EXPERIMENT  TO   ENQUIRE   INTO   THE  ADVISABILITY   OP  USING  SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY FEEDS  WITH  CORN  IN  FATTENING  STEERS. 

It  was  thought  best  to  begin  this  investigation  with  gluten  meal  as  that  is 
really  a  home  grown  product.    At  any  rate  it  is  a  corn  product. 
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An  experiment  h  now  in  progress  at  the  university  where  three  car  loads 
of  steers  are  being  fed  as  follows:  Lot  1,  gets  shelled  corn  and  clover  hay. 
Lot  2  gets  shelled  corn,  timothy  hay  and  shredded  corn  stover.  Lot  3  gets 
shelled  corn,  gluten  meal,  timothy  hay  and  corn  stover.  Pigs  follow  each 
lot  or  load  of  steers  and  we  shall  be  able  to  observe  whether  the  gluten  meal 
fed  to  the  steers  will  benefit  the  hogs  following  such  steers— an  experiment 
suggested  and  decided  upon. 

Professor  Mumford  has  written  the  experiment  station  a  circular  describ- 
ing in  detail  the  characteristics  of  the  i>rime  steer  which  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.    It  may  be  had  for  the  asking.    (Circular  No.  38  enclosed.) 


Circular  No.  38. 
University  of  Illinois. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 
Urbana,  III.,  January,  1902. 


1^  characteristics  op  the  prime  steer. 

The  prime  steer  should  present  conclusive  evidence  to  sight  and  touch  that 
he  possesses  to  a  high  degree  the  form,  condition  and  quality  demanded  by 
the  dealer  in  high  class  beef. 

1.  Form.  The  butcher  demands  not  so  much  that  parallelogram ic  form  so 
popularly  spoken  of  by  many  authorities,  as  he  does  a  high  state  of  develop- 
ment in  loin,  crops,  back,  thighs,  twist  and  rump.  He  demands  develop- 
ment in  these  regions  because  they  are  the  parts  from  which  are  secured  the 
high  priced  cuts.  The  animal  should  show  plenty  of  depth  and  breadth  fur- 
nishing a  large  surface  for  flesh,  without  that  tendency  to  be  paunchy  which 
wouldl)e  objectionable  to  the  butcher.  He  seeks  also,  smooth,  well  rounded, 
general  outhnes  which  indicate  both  evenness  of  flesh  and  an  absence  of  that 
tendency  to  be  rough  and  coarse  which  would  mean  loss  to  him,  since  the 
waste  in  the  dressing  of  the  rough,  coarse  beast  would  be  out  of  proportion 
with  the  weight  of  the  marketable  beef.  Theii,  too,  the  butcher  is  not  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  having  secured  satisfactory  development  of  these 
parts  from  which  are  taken  the  high  priced  cuts,  there  is  an  added  value  in 
securing  thick,  even  flesh  throughout,  on  the  cheaper  as  well  as  the  more 
valuable  parts  of  the  carcass. 

To  the  untrained  eye,  an  unsual  development  of  loin,  crops  and  thighs 
would  detract  from  the  beauty,  stjrl^  and  gracefulness  of  the  beast.  To  the 
butcher,  such  development  would  increase  rather  than  detract  from  its  value. 
It  should  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  therefore  that  no  beauty  of  outline,  style 
or  gracefulness  of  carriage  will  ever  take  precedence  of  proper  development 
in  most  important  and  valuable  parts  of  the  bullock.  Nor  should  we  assume 
that  the  highest  development  in  these  most  valuable  parts  is  incompatible 
with  an  ideal  beef  form.  It  is  entirely  consistent  and  desirable  that  we  hold 
up  as  our  ideal  standard  of  the  prime  steer  a  combination  of  well  developed 
parts  from  which  are  taken  the  high  priced  cuts,  and  that  uniformly  high  de- 
velopment in  all  parts  capable  of  taking  on  flesh  which  gives  to  the  animal 
symmetry  and  smoothness  of  outline,  that  style  and  that  beauty  otherwise 
impossible. 

2.  Quality,  (i)  General  quality  and  (2)  quality  of  flesh  or  condition. 
<i)  General  quality.  General  quality  in  a  fat  steer  is  indicated  by  a  medium 
sized,  fine,  clean  cut,  breedy  featured  head,  bearing  ears  of  moderate  size 
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and  texture:  short  leers  with  clean  fine  bone;  a  fine  nicely  tapering  tail;  fine 
hair;  a  pliaole  skin  of  mediam  thickness,  and  smooth  well  roanded  outlines. 
(2)  Quality  of  flesh  and  condition  of  animal.  The  quality  of  beef  depends 
largely  upon  the  condition  of  the  animal.  By  condition  we  refer  to  the  de- 
gree of  fatness  of  a  bullock.  Howeyer,  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  the 
highest  quality  in  beef  is  found  in  the  fattest  beast.  There  are  two  principal 
reasons  tor  fattening  a  steer,  (a)  So  to  nil  the  animal  inside  and  out  with 
fat  that  when  dressed  there  will  not  be  a  high  percentage  of  offal  or  waste. 
In  other  words,  a  fat  animal,  other  things  being  equal,  will  dress  a  higher 
percentage  than  a  half  fat  or  a  thin  one.    And  further,  in  the  fat  animal  the 

Sroportion  of  these  paits,  which  from  their  very  nature  are  unsalable  is  re- 
uced  to  the  minimum,  (b)  That  the  flesh  or  lean  meat  shall  be  rendered 
more  tender,  juicy  and  of  better  flavor  by  the  disposition  of  fat  throughout  its 
substance. 

Undoubtedly,  the  possibility  of  securing  the  highest  quality  in  beef  is  influ- 
enced by  the  breeding  and  general  quality  of  the  animal. 

Methods  both  of  growing  and  fattening  the  beast  icfluenoe  the  quality  of  its 
flesh.  There  is  too,  a  quality  of  flesh  which  is  peculiar  to  the  individual  and 
which  is  indepedent  both  in  breeding  and  methods  of  feeding.  Desirable 
quality  in  flesh  is  indicated  by  a  Arm  yet  mellow  and  springy  consistency  of 
the  flesh  at  the  crops,  along  and  back,  at  the  loins  and  even  on  the  sides,  be- 
neath the  gentle  presure  of  the  outstreched  hand.  Good  quality  of  flesh  is 
indicated  in  the  fat  steers  by  the  abscence  of  ties  and  rolls,  or  patches  of 
gaudy  flabby  fat. 

A  tendency  to  lay  on  fat  in  bunches  and  to  roll  at  the  loin  indicates  that 
during  the  fattening  process  the  fat  has  been  deposited  in  large  masses  and 
has  not  been  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  animal  giving  to  the  flesh  that 
marbled  character  so  necessary  to  the  highest  quality  in  beef. 

Undoubtedly,  outstanding  coarseness  and  lack  of  general  quality  in  the 
live  animal  are  inseparably  linked  with  undesirable  texture  in  the  cut  from 
such  a  beast.  Fullness  at  the  base  of  tongue,  fullness  or  roll  of  fat  lU  front 
of  point  of  shoulder,  a  full  twist,  a  large  mellow  cod,  a  low,  full,  thick  flank 
that  stands  out  and  rolls  visibly  as  the  animal  walks,  fullness  and  smoothness 
at  rump  and  tail  head  indicate  that  degree  of  fatness  which  is  essential  to  the 
highest  quality  in  beef. 

When  the  ends  of  the  fingers  are  gently  pressed  in  the  flesh  on  the  side  of 
the  beast  in  an  effort  to  flnd  the  ribs,  there  should  be  a  firmness  of  flesh  that 
does  not  admit  of  freely  and  easily  forcing  the  fingers  to  the  ribs  and  between 
them.  A  lack  of  firmness  indicates  the  presence  of  too  large  a  proportion  of 
fat  which  may  be  due,  either  to  a  too  fat  or  over-done  condition  of  the  animal 
or  to  an  inherent  lack  of  flesh,  either  of  which  is  decidedly  undesirable.  A 
proper  degree  of  firmless  shows  the  presence  of  plenty  of  flesh  or  lean  meat. 

It  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  unecessary  to  decide  whether  form,  (used  in  its 
tecbinical  sense),  condition  or  quality  is  of  greatest  importance  to  the 
buther.  The^main  point  to  bear  in  mind  is,  that  an  animal  characteristically 
deficient  in  any  one  of  the  above  requireanents  is  disqualified  to  meet  the  full 
demands  of  the  dealer  in  high  class  beef  and  consequenty  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  prime  steer  which  would  command  the  highest  market  price. 

It  might  be  well  to  add  that  a  two  year  old  steer  possessing  the  desired 
form,  condition,  and  quality,  weighing  from  1,500  to  1,600  pounds  is  the  one — 
other  things  being  equal— that  will  command  the  highest  market  price.  It  is 
not  scale  or  weight,  nor.  within  certain  boundaries,  age,  but  quality  and  con- 
dition that  command  the  top  prices  in  the  market. 

Herbert  W.  Mumford, 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry^  University  of  Illinois,  and  Chief  in  Animal 
Husbandry,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
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LIVE  STOCK  INVESTIGATIONS. 


Financial  Statement  to  February  5,  1902. 


FEEDING  EXPERIMENTS. 

Purchase  of  experiment  stock 

F«ed  for  experiment  stock 

Bulldinff  sheds,  feed  lots  andstoraire 

Labor,  includinfir  carpenter  work  on  f eedinir  sheds,  etc /. 

Printing  and  office  fixtures 

TraveliniT  expenses 

Set  of  farm  scales 

Total  expenditures  for  feeding  investigations 

Total  appropriation  for  year  ending  July  1. 1902 

Balance  February  5. 1902 

SPECIMENS. 

Purchase  of  dairy  stock 

Purchase  of  specimen  cattle,  sheep  and  cattle 

Salaries  for  instructors  in  stock  judffiuir  and  in  the  most  advanced  and  approved 

methods  of  live  stock  husbandry 

Feed  for  speciment  stock 

Labor  in  carinsr  for  specimen  stock 

Printinir  and  office  supplies  and  fixtures 

Traveling  expenses 

Freiffht  and  express  charges  on  stock  loaned  of  breeders 

Alterations  in  buildings  for  specimen  stock 

Total  expenditures  for  purchase  and  maintenance  of  specimen  stock  and  in 

struction 

Total  appropriation  for  year  ending  July  1, 1902 

Balance  on  hand  February  6, 1902 '. 


$1,970  00 
1,369  96 
967  57 
600  94 
296  96 
10196 
87  50 

$5,293  98 
8,000  00 

$2.706  07 

$1,000  00 
1.377  35 

658  30 
604  02 
435  56 
488  00 
223  06 
150  20 
113  36 

$5.049  83 
8.000  00 

$2,930  17 
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REPORT  ON   CORN  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  EXPERI- 

MENTS. 

Report  by  F.  A.  Wabmeb,  Sibley.  111. 

CORN   BREEDING. 

The  experiments  in  breeding  corn  to  improve  its  chemical  composition, 
which  have  been  carried  on  in  a  small  way  by  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station 
for  several  years,  are  beine^  continued  on  a  much  larger  scale  and  so  extended 
as  to  include  not  only  chemical  improvement  but  improvement  in  physical 
characteristics,  yield,  etc.,  and  to  include  not  only  the  one  variety  of  corn 
upon  which  most  of  the  earlier  work  was  done,  bat  also  all  of  the  best  variet- 
ies which  are  grown  in  the  State;  and  the  experiments  are  no  longer  limited 
to  the  university  farm  but  are  being  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  several  of 
the  best  corn  breeders  in  different  sections  of  the  State. 

1.  Two  varieties  of  corn,  Silver  Mine  and  Riley's  Favorite,  are  being  bred 
with  the  coSperation  of  F.  A.  Warner,  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  Seed  Corn 
Breeders'  Association  and  manager  of  the  estate  of  Hiram  Sibley,  at  Sibley, 
Ford  county. 

2.  Two  fields  of  Reid's  Yellow  Dent  are  being  bred  with  Jas.  L.  Reid,  of 
Delavan,  Tazewell  county. 

3.  Two  varieties  of  corn  are  to  be  bred  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Funk 
Bros.  Seed  company,  of  Bloomington,  McLean  county. 

4.  Two  fields  of  Leaming  are  being  bred,  each  lot  for  a  different  purpose, 
in  cooperation  with  E.  E.  Chester,  President  of  the  Illinois  Corn  Growers' 
Association,  Champaign,  Champaign  county. 

5.  One  field  of  Leaming  is  being  bred  with  Jas.  O.  Toland,  of  Humbolt, 
Coles  county. 

6.  One  field  is  to  be  bred  with  John  R.  Clisby,  Secretary  of  the  Illinois 
Corn  Growers'  Association,  of  Areola,  Douglas  county. 

7.  One  field  of  Boone  County  White  is  being  bred  in  cooperation  with  A. 
P.  Grout,  of  Winchester,  Scott  county. 

8.  Seven  different  fields,  including  three  different  varieties  of  corn,  are 
being  bred  on  the  university  farm  at  iJrbana. 

The  object  of  the  work  in  corn  breeding  is,  of  course,  to  increase  the  yield 
and  to  improve  the  quality  in  different  directions.  For  factory  use  corn  is 
bred  in  quite  a  different  way  and  for  a  different  purpose  than  for  use  in  stock 
feeding. 

By  cooperation  with  reliable  corn  breeders  in  various  sections  of  the  State 
much  more  extended  experiments  can  be  conducted,  and  a  way  is  thus  pro- 
vided to  breed  corn  in  much  larger  amounts  than  could  be  done  on  the  uni- 
versity farm  alone,  and  a  way  is  also  opened  to  subsequently  supply  the 
demand  which  is  rapidly  increasing  for  seed  corn  which  is  well  bred  and  bred 
for  the  purpose  which  the  crop  is  to  serve. 

As  soon  as  well  bred  seed  corn  can  be  grown  in  sufficient  quantities  by  this 
system  of  cooperation  it  can  be  supplied  to  other  corn  growers,  and  thus  the 
work  can  be  extended  until  any  desired  kind  of  thoroughbred  seed  corn  can 
be  secured  by  any  corn  grower  in  the  State. 

An  exact  record  of  the  pedigree  of  all  corn  which  is  being  bred  is  kept  at 
the  Illinois  Experiment  Station. 

EXPERIMENTAL  FIELDS  FOR  CORN  CULTURE. 

So  far  five  experimental  fields  have  been  located  with  the  idea  of  conduct- 
ing experiments  in  corn  culture  under  the  conditions  peculiar  to  different 
localities.  Care  has  been  taken  to  pick  out  fields  for  this  work  which  are 
typical  of  the  corn  area  of  the  State.  The  fields  are  located  at  Sibley,  Bloom- 
ington, Jacksonville,  Decatur  and  Urbana.  The  plan  is  to  use  fields  about 
ten  acres  in  size  for  the  continuous  experiments  and  to  select  such  other  fields 
for  special  experiments  as  may  seem  best  under  the  conditions. 
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The  so-oalled  continuous  experiments  to  be  begun  this  year  will  include— 

1.  Experiments  with  corn  cultivation. 

(a)  Trials  of  different  cultivators. 

(b)  Effect  of  different  depths  of  cultivation. 

(c)  Effect  of  frequent  vs.  infrequent  cultivation. 

2.  Experiments  to  determine  varieties  of  corn  best  adapted  to  tke  section 
of  the  State  in  which  the  corn  is  grown*  This  will  include,  a  comparative 
test  of  the  standard  varieties  of  com  with  the  so-called  varieties  advertised  in 
seed  catalog^ues,  and  with  other  new  varieties. 

3.  Experiments  with  different  amounts  of  seed  per  acre,  as  one  stalkper 
hill,  two  stalks  per  hill,  three  stalks  per  hill,  and  four  stalks  per  hill.  This 
experiment  will  also  include  the  distance  of  the  rows  apart  in  the  field,  and 
the  distance  apart  of  the  hills  in  the  row. 

4.  Experiments  with  depth  of  plowing.  The  effect  of  the  different  depths 
of  plowing  on  the  field  per  acre.  This  experiment  will  also  include  the 
preparation  of  the  seed  bed  to  best  secure  the  conditions  of  germination. 

TESTING  SHRINKAGE  OF  EAR  CORN  IN  ORIS. 

1.  Crib  at  Sibley,  at  the  Sibley  estate  in  Ford  county.    Yellow  corn. 

2.  Crib  at  Urbana,  at  the  Illinois  experiment  station.    White  corn. 

The  plan  of  the  above  experiment  is  to  weigh  a  crib  of  corn  every  week, 
finding  in  this  way  the  actual  loss  from  shrinkage  of  the  corn  in  tne  field. 
Owing  to  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  little  difference  in  weights  have 
been  found  as  yet. 

METHODS  OF  HARVESTING  AND  PRESERVING  CORN. 

A  silo  was  built  on  the  farm  of  Eugene  Funk,  at  Shirley,  McLean  county.. 
The  cost  of  building  and  filling  silo,  together  with  the  weight  of  corn  put  into 
the  silo,  was  accurately  kept.  This  ensilage  is  now  being  fed  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  department  of  animal  husbandry.  University  of  Illinois,  with 
the  idea  of  determining  the  profitableness  of  ensilage  for  fattening  cattle 
compared  with  ordinary  shock  corn  and  other  feeds. 

The  plan  of  this  experiment  is  to  find  out  by  careful  trial  the  most  econom- 
ical manner  of  harvesting  corn,  under  Illinois  conditions,  for  fattening  beef 
cattle  and  swine. 

SPECIAL  EXPERIMENTS. 

1.  Time  of  Plowing.  A  comparison  of  the  effects  of  fall  plowing  and 
spring  plowing  on  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  for  corn  and  upon  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  soil. 

2.  Listing.  A  comparison  of  the  practice  of  the  methods  of  listing  in  th& 
sections  of  the  State  where  it  is  generally  practiced,  with  the  usual  methods 
of  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  INFORMATION  REGARDING  CORN. 

1.  Display  at  State  Fair.  An  exhibit  of  breeds  of  corn,  corn  products, 
the  composition  of  corn,  and  the  results  of  breeding  upon  the  composition  of 
corn  was  made  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair  and  at  the  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition,  in  1901. 

2.  Convention  of  Corn  Growers  and  Breeders.  A  two  weeks'  study  in 
corn  jadging  was  held  at  the  Illinois  Agricultural  College,  Jan.  20-31,  1902. 

3.  Farmers'  Institutes.  About  75  meetings  of  farmers  were  attended  by 
one  or  more  experiment  station  employes  during  the  past  institute  season 
to  discuss  such  subjects  as  corn  judging,  corn  culture,  and  corn  breeding. 
These  meetincrs  included  the  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Corn  Growers'  Associa- 
tion and  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Indianapolis,  Jan.  8,  1902,  and  that  of 
the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Jan.  10,  1902. 
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TESTING  VITALITY  OF  SEED  CORN. 

A  laboratory  has  been  provided  at  the  university  for  testing  the  vitality 
of  samples  of  seed  corn  by  the  experiment  station. 

The  utmost  care  is  used  in  doing  the  work  connected  with  these  corn  ex- 
periments; an  exact  account  is  kept  of  every  kind  of  work  done  and  tools  used; 
temperatures  of  the  air  and  soils  will  be  daily  kept  as  soon  as  spring  work 
opens,  exact  weather  conditions  will  be  recorded,  and  our  next  annual  re- 
port will  give  some  interesting  results. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  A.  Warner, 

Secretary  Ulinois  Seed  Com  Breeders^  Aaaociation, 

Compiled  at  the  college  of  agriculture,  University  of  Illinois,  Feb.  14, 1902. 


KEPORT   OF   COMMITTEE    ON    SOIL    INVESTIGATIONS 

AND  EXPERIMENTS. 

2o  the  Honorable  Board  of  Directors,  Illinoia  Farmers^  Institute: 

Gentlemen — We,  your  committee  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3  of  bill  315  enacted  into  law  by  the  Forty-second  General 
Assembly,  report  progress  as  follows:     (See  sections  3,  7  and  8  of  bill.) 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  bill  your  committee  met  at  the 
agricultural  college  at  Urbana,  111.,  June  18,  1901.  The  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  were  g;iyen  to  you  as  a  report  of  progress  Oct.  3,  1901,  a  copy  of 
which  IS  herewith  attached. 

The  conference  called  to  consider  plans  for  soil  investigation  met  at  the 
agricultural  college,  Urbana,  111.,  June  18, 1901,  at  8:15  a.  m. 

There  were  present  from  the^  committee  appointed  by  the  State  Farmers' 
Institute,  Messrs.  E.  W.  Burroughs,  Ralph  Allen,  H.  D.  Hughes  and  Walter 
E.  Kimzey,  and  from  the  experiment  station,  Director  E.  Davenport  and 
Messrs.  Hopkins,  Ward  and  Smith.  Director  Davenport  called  the  meeting 
to  order  and  discussed  briefly  the  general  purpose  of  the  conference.'  Pro- 
fessor Hopkins  was  elected  as  temporary  chairman  to  act  when  the  director 
was  not  present,  and  Mr.  Kimzey  was  elected  as  secretary. 

After  consultation  and  discussion,  the  following  lines  of  soil  investigation 
were  agreed  upon: 

1.  In  order  to  determine  the  immediate  needs  of  the  soil  it  was  agreed 
that  plot  experiments  should  be  conducted  in  about  15  or  20  localities  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  State  on  different  classes  of  soil  which  are  tyi>ical  of 
large  areas  of  land.  These  plot  experiments  should  include  applications  of 
the  different  elements  of  plant  food  and  different  methods  of  soil  treatment 
in  order  to  discover  whether  the  soil  is  deficient  in  the  available  supply  of 
any  essential  elements  of  fertilit^f,  whether  its  physical  condition  may  be  im- 
proved, and  its  productive  capacity  increased. 

2.  Analj[sis  should  be  made  of  the  various  typical  soils  throughout  the 
State,  (beginning  with  those  which  represent  the  largest  areas),  to  determine 
the  total  quantities  of  the  various  elements  of  plant  food  in  the  soils  and  the 
conditions  in  which  it  exists,  both  in  virgin  soil  and  in  the  long  cropped  and 
worn  soils  of  the  same  type,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  past  and 
present  systems  of  farming  upon  the  stock  of  fertility,  and  to  furnish  in- 
formation as  to  the  system  of  farming  which  should  be  adopted  for  the  vari- 
ous types  of  soil  so  that  fertility  may  be  utilized  and  conserved. 

3.  Investigations  should  be  made  of  various  soils  of  the  State  which  are 
representative  of  large  areas,  and  which  present  special  difficulties,  as,  for 
example,  the  **scalds,"  the  so  called  **deaddog,"  * 'bogus"  or  ** alkali"  lands, 
etc. 
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4.  It  was  afi^eed  that  the  experiment  station  should  invite  the  cooperation 
of  the  division  of  soils  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agn^iculture  in  be- 
ginning a  soil  survey  of  the  State. 

The  committee  voted  to  recommend  to  the  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  that  they  employ  some  competent  person  whose  duties  should  include 
frequent  reports  to  the  press  of  the  State  regarding  the  work  of  the  ag^ricul- 
tural  college  and  the  progress  of  agricultural  experiments  and  investigations. 

Under  date  of  September  20, 1901,  Professor  Cyril  G.  Hopkins  reported  to 
your  committee  in  regard  to  progress  of  the  work,  as  follows: 

*^I  have  completed  the  work  of  locating  experiment  fields  for  soil  investiga- 
tions for  this  season,  and  am  exceedingly  busy  in  getting  the  work  under 
way.  The  plan  under  which  we  are  working  is  to  select  an  experiment  field 
where  soil  shall  be  typical  or  representative  of  a  large  soil  area.  We  take 
samples  of  soil  from  this  field  for  analysis  and  also  samples  from  one  or  two 
other  similar  fields  in  the  vicinity  which  we  shall  also  analyze  and  compare 
with  the  soil  from  the  experiment  field.  In  addition  to  this  we  take,  where- 
ever  possible,  a  sample  of  virgin  soil  from  land  adjacent  to  the  experiment 
field.  The  experiment  fields  selected  are  usually  old  and  well-worn  soils,  so 
that  a  comparison  of  the  analysis  of  the  virgin  soil  with  that  of  the  soil  from 
the  experiment  field  is  expected  to  show  the  effect  which  has  been  produced 
by  long  years  of  cropping. 

*'The  experiment  field  is  usually  divided  into  two  parts.  On  one  of  these 
we  make  applications  of  all  of  the  more  important  elements  of  fertility,  both 
separately  and  in  different  combinations,  and  only  one  kind  of  crop  will  be 
grown  upon  this  field,  and  even  the  first  year's  results,  if  the  season  is  a 
normal  one,  should  indicate  what  element  or  elements  of  fertility  the  soil 
may  be  deficient  in,  or  whether  it  is  not  deficient  in  anv  of  them.  The  other 
part  of  the  experiment  field  is  set  apart  for  a  series  of  rotation  experiments 
m  which  a  practical  rotation  is  to  be  adopted,  usually  a  three  or  four  years' 
rotation;  and,  in  the  rotation  work,  we  will  also  test  the  effect  upon  the  soil 
of  those  important  elements  of  fertility  which  the  farmer  must  purchase  if  his 
soil  is  deficient  in  them,  as  phosphorus  and  potash,  for  example.  We  hope 
to  ascertain  whether  it  is  necessary  or  profitable  to  purchase  any  commercial 
fertilizer  where  rotation  of  crops  is  practiced,  and,  if  so,  which  of  the  ele- 
ments of  fertility  should  be  purchased.  We  also  hope  to  determine  in  the  ro- 
tation experiments  to  what  extent  nitrogen  can  be  accumulated  from  the  at- 
mosphere and  to  what  extent  le^minous  crops  should  be  grown  in  order  to 
maintain  a  sufficient  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  soils  for  the  most  profitable 
crop  production.  The  first  part  of  the  experimental  work,  that  is,  what  we 
term  strai/gfht  fertility  work,  should  yield  valuable  results  the  first  ^rear;  but 
these  straig:ht  fertility  experiments  are  designed  primarily  to  furnish  informa- 
tion regarding  the  soil  as  quickly  as  possible.  They  are  not  to  be  considered 
in  all  cases  as  the  thing  to  do  in  ordinary  farm  practice.  For  example,  we 
shall  purchase  the  element  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  a  commercial  fertilizer 
and  apply  it  to  the  land  in  order  to  determine  as  quickly  as  possible  whether 
the  soil  needs  more  nitrogen;  and,  if  it  does,  then  tne  thing  for  the  land 
owner  to  do  is  not  to  purchase  nitrogen  in  the  market  just  as  we  have  done, 
but  rather  to  make  more  liberal  use  of  leguminous  crops  and  thus  secure  his 
nitrogen  from  the  free  supply  of  the  atmosphere.  We  purchase  it  for  the  ex- 
perimental work  because  we  can  thus  put  more  nitrogen  in  the  soil  in  a  few 
days  than  we  could  accumulate  by  means  of  leguminous  crops  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two;  and,  while  the  purchase  of  nitrogen  is  not  considered  prac- 
tical for  profitable  crop  production,  it  is  practical  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
information  regarding  the  needs  of  the  soil  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  the 
rotation  experiments,  on  the  other  hand,  we  hope  to  discover  and  to  demon- 
strate just  what  should  be  done,  and  could  profitably  be  done,  in  the  regular 
line  of  practical  farm  work;  but,  as  you  will  readily  understand,  it  will  re- 
quire several  years  before  any  conclusive  results  can  be  secured  from  rota- 
tion experiments.  Thus,  if  we  fifrow  a  leguminous  crop  next  year,  it  will  re- 
quire at  least  one  more  year  before  the  effect  of  the  leguminous  crop  upon 
the  successive  crops  can  be  determined. 

— 9F  I. 
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''Another  line  of  experiments  which  we  are  following,  especially  with  ab- 
normal  soils,  is  to  collect  the  soils  in  sufficient  quantity  so  that  we  can  con- 
duct pot  experiments  here  at  the  university  in  our  glass-house  to  determine 
the  eiEect  upon  the  soils  of  various  kinds  of  treatment.  In  this,  we  are  work- 
ing more  particularlv  upon  soils  which  are  reported  to  contain  some  injurious 
substances,  and  we  hope  to  determine  if  this  is  really  true;  and,  if  so,  if  it 
can  be  removed  or  if  its  injurious  effect  can  be  corrected  by  any  practical 
treatment. 

"We  are  now  working  in  15  different  places  in  the  State,  including  the  one 
at  Urbana,  and  we  are  not  planning  to  locate  any  more  fields  this  year. 

**The  first  year's  work,  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  get  this  work  started, 
lay  out  the  fields,  stake  off  the  plots  and  purchase  some  materials,  including 
some  implements  to  be  used  in  the  application  of  fertilizers,  necessarily 
renders  the  experiments  more  expensive  than  they  will  be  the  second  year; 
and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  we  can  expand  somewhat  further  next  year. 
At  any  rate  it  will  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  us  and  to  the  man  with 
whom  we  are  cooperating"  and  to  many  other  representative  men  over  the 
State  who  are  interested  in  this  matter,  to  have  the  work  expand,  or  at  least 
that  we  should  continue  all  of  the  work  that  we  are  now  starting,  rather 
than  that  we  should  begin  more  experiments  now  than  we  shall  be  able  to 
keep  up. 

"In  selecting  the  experiment  fields  and  in  collecting  soils  for  analysis,  we 
have  endeavored  to  follow  closely  the  general  plan  agreed  upon  by  tne  com- 
mittee from  the  State  Farmers'  Institute,  and  at  the  outset  we  are  beginning 
experiments  only  upon  soils  which  are  representative  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  soil  areas  of  the  State,  and  we  are  not  attempting  to  investigate 
local  differences  or  peculiar  soils  of  very  limited  areas,  although  it  is  recog- 
nized that  there  is  need  for  investigating  such  soil,  and  it  is  noped  that  in 
the  future  years  the  work  may  be  extended  and  expanded  to  cover  many 
types  of  soils  which  we  are  not  now  able  to  work  upon. 

"As  representative  of  the  wheat  lands  of  the  south-west  part  of  the  State, 
we  have  located  two  experiment  fields,  one  with  Mr.  W.  E.  JBradenof  Cutler, 
between  Randolph  and  Perry  counties,  on  the  higher  and  lighter  type  of 
wheat  soil,  and  one  with  Mr.  John  A.  Bumer,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Geo.  Pos- 
tel,  of  Mascoutah,  in  St.  Clair  county,  on  somewhat  heavier  and  lower  land. 

"As  representative  of  the  hill  soil  in  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the 
State,  probably  the  commonest  type  of  cultivated  soil  in  the  half  dozen  coun- 
ties south  of  the  Ozark  spurs,  we  have  one  field  located  near  Vienna,  in 
Johnson  county,  with  Mr.  J.  M.  Price. 

"As  representative  of  the  peculiar  white  soil  of  Washington,  Marion,  Clay, 
and  a  dozen  other  counties  in  that  section  of  the  State  we  have  located  three 
experiment  fields,  one  with  Mr.  A.  A.  Hinkley,  of  DuBois,  in  Washington 
county,  one  with  Col.  N.  B.  Morrison,  of  Odin,  in  Marion  county,  and  one 
with  Mr.  Samuel  Bartley,  of  Edge  wood,  in  Effingham  county.  The  Odin 
field  belongs  to  the  tyjpe  of  rather  low,  fiat,  prairie  land,  while  the  other  two 
fields  are  somewhat  higher  and  slightly  rolling  prairie. 

"As  representative  of  the  black  prairie  soil  of  the  corn  belt,  comprising 
probably  25  counties  throu^rh  the  central  and  north  central  part  of  the  State, 
we  have  located  four  experiment  fields,  besides  the  one  at  Urbana;  namely, 
with  Mr.  F.  A.  Warner,  of  Sibley,  in  Ford  county,  with  Mr.  S.  Noble  King, 
of  Bloomington,  in  McLean  county,  both  of  which  are  on  somewhat  high  and 
rolling  prairie  land,  with  Mr.  John  Zeter,  of  Lincoln,  in  Logan  county,  and 
with  Mr.  Geo.  Conover,  of  Virginia,  in  Cass  county,  both  on  the  heavier  and 
low  prairie  land. 

"As  representative  of  the  extensive  sandy  soils  in  the  north-west  central 
part  of  the  State,  we  have  located  an  experiment  field  with  Mr.  J.  C.  Drake, 
of  Green  Valley,  in  Tazewell  county. 

"As  representative  of  the  extensive  swamp  lands  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  we  have  located  two  experiment  fields,  one  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Milli- 
gan,  of  Tampico,  in  Whiteside  county,  and  one  with  Mr.  Q.  C.  Porter,  of 
Momence,  in  Kankakee  county. 
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"As  representative  of  the  hill  soil  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  State, 
we  have  located  one  experiment  field  with  Mr.  D,  M.  White,  of  Antioch,  in 
Lake  county. 

"If  there  are  any  other  special  points  as  to  the  plans  for  soil  work,  regard- 
ing  which  you  would  like  further  information,  I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  it. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Cyril  G.  Hopkins." 

The  general  plan  of  these  soil  experiment  fields  is  well  illustrated  by  the- 
plat  of  the  Sibley  station  and  consists  of  four  one-acre  plots  staked  off  so 
that  each  acre  is  divided  into  ten  equal  parts  of  16  square  rods  each,  being 
in  form  two  rods  wide  by  eight  rods  long.  Each  ten-acre  is  separated  from 
its  neighbor  by  a  strip  of  land  one-half  rod  wide.  This  arrangement  is  made 
so  that  each  plot  will  be  wholly  separated  and  independent  and  also  for  the 
purpose  that  any  fertilizer  distributed  or  other  treatment  applied  to  one  i)lot 
will  not  effect  the  growth  of  plants  on  an  adjoining  plot.  These  intervening 
spaces  also  serve  the  purpose  of  turning  spaces  for  teams  during  cultivation. 
By  this  arrangement  of  plots  the  amount  of  land  needed  to  secure  four  acres 
of  experimental  ground  is  a  piece  of  land  42  rods  long  by  28^  rods  wide  or 
about  seven  and  one- third  acres.  The  plots  of  each  acre  are  numbered  in 
the  same  manner,  those  of  each  acre  beginning  with  101,  201,  301  and  401, 
and  are  known  by  their  serial  numbers.  Series  200,  300  and  400  constitute  a 
three-year  rotation  of  corn,  oats,  and  some  leguminous  crop.  By  using  three 
■acres,  each  crop  will  be  grown  each  year,  that  is,  each  year  there  will  be  an 
acre  of  corn,  an  acre  of  oats,  and  an  acre  of  legumes  growing. 

Besides  using  a  leguminous  crop  in  the  rotation,  it  is  also  the  intention  to 
use  a  leguminous  crop  as  a  green  fertilizer:  for  example,  on  plots  202,  204, 
'206,  208,  either  cow  peas  or  sago  beans  will  be  sown  m  the  corn  when  it  is 
cultivated  the  last  time  in  1902,  and  in  the  corresponding  series  302,  304,  306, 
308,  either  clover  will  be  sown  with  the  oats  or  some  other  leguminous  crop 
will  be  sown  immediately  after  the  oats  are  harvested.  In  order  to  make  a 
comparison  and,  if  possible,  determine  the  relative  value  of  manure  as  com- 
pared with  leguminous  catch  or.  cover  crop,  manure  will  be  used  on  plots 
'203,  205,  207,  209,  and  the  corresponding  plots  in  300  and  400  series.  Besides 
this,  in  each  series  in  the  three-jear  rotation  there  will  be  the  comparison  in 
plots  202  and  203  of  legume  against  manure  without  other  fertilizers,  then  in 
plots  204  and  205,  there  will  be  the  comparison  of  legumes  and  lime  against 
manure  and  lime.  In  206  and  207  the  legumes,  lime  and  phosphorus  will  be 
-compared  with  manure,  lime  and  phosphorus.  In  208  and  209  leg^umes,  lime 
and  potassium  will  be  compared  with  manure,  lime  and  potassium.  Plots 
201  and  210  are  check  plots,  201  having  no  fertilizer  whatever  and  210  having 
all  three  mineral  fertilizers  applied  but  without  either  manure  or  a  leguminous 
•catch  crop. 

The  object  of  this  three-years  rotation  of  crops  in  three  series  of  plots  is  to 
determine  as  far  as  possible  how  much  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  ma;^  be 
brought  to  the  soil  as  plant  food  by  the  use  of  leguminous  plants  both  in  a 
regular  rotation  of  crops  and  also  dv  the  use  of  leguminous  plants  as  a  catch 
crop  sown  when  laying  by  corn  and  with  or  after  oats,  and  also  to  deter- 
mine if  the  waste  of  plant  food  in  the  soil  by  cultivation  and  cropping  may 
be  retarded  or  perhaps  wholly  checked  by  a  systematic  rotation  of  crops. 

The  series  of  plots  in  the  acre  numbered  100  represents  what  is  termed 
the  straight  fertility  test,  or  experiment  in  which  a  complete  test  of  all  the 
important  elements  of  fertility  m  the  soil  is  made;  in  other  words,  this  testis 
designed  to  determine  if  any  element  of  plant  food  is  deficient  in  the  soil. 
This  will  be  accomplished  by  adding  the  different  elements  of  fertility  singly 
and  in  eombination  to  the  several  plots,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  shown  in 
the  ^irrowth  of  the  crop  to  which  this  acre  is  planted.  For  instance,  if  po- 
tassium is  deficient  in  the  soil,  those  plots  to  which  potassium  is  added 
should  produce  an  increased  growth  over  those  plots  to  which  this  element 
had  not  been  supplied.  The  first  year  of  the  experiment  should  indicate 
what  elements  of  plant  food,  if  any,  are  deficient  in  the  soil;  though  the  ex- 
periment should  be  continued  with  the  same  crop  for  two  or  three  years  in 
order  to  determine  what  effect  the  application  of  these  different  elements  of 
fertility  will  have  upon  the  soil. 
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The  manner  of  cropping  this  series  of  plots  may  not  be  such  as  would  be 
advisable  for  a  farmer  in  a  business  way  to  follow,  for  the  object  in  this  ex- 
periment  is  to  find  out  as  quickly  as  possible  what  may  be  needed  in  the  soil 
and  how  this  need  can  most  economically  be  supplied.  Thus  in  the  case  of 
nitroGren.  though  it  is  the  most  costly  element  in  a  commercial  way,  it  is 
nevertheless  procured  for  this  experiment  by  purchase  and  applied  to  the 
soil  instead  of  securing  it  in  the  much  more  economical,  though  very  much 
longer  method  of  taking  it  from  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  leguminous  plants. 

The  fertilizers  used  in  these  experiments  are  such  as  will  most  quickly 
furnish  the  element  of  plant  food  desired.  Nitrogen  is  supplied  in  the  form 
of  dried  blood  procured  from  the  Chicago  slaughter  houses,  and  which  con- 
tains about  12^  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  Phosphorus  is  supplied  in  the  form  of 
bone  meal  procured  from  the  Chicago  slaughter  houses.  It  contains  about 
12^  per  cent  of  phosphorus.  Potassium  is  supplied  in  the  form  of  crude 
potassium  chlorid,  an  important  product,  which  contains  about  41  j^er  cent  of 
pota88ium.  The  lime  used  is  the  common  air- slacked  lime.  This  is  secured 
at  Marble  Head,  Illinois.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  notice  that 
three  of  these  compaercial  fertilizers  are  Illinois  products,  and  that  two  of 
them,  bone  meal  and  dried  blood,  are  originally  a  farm  product. 

In  these  experiments  these  fertilizers  are  applied  in  the  following  amounts 
per  acre: 

Potassium  chlorid,  41  per  cent  potassium,  160  pounds. 
Bone  meal,  12^  per  cent  phosphorus,  320  pounds. 
Dried  blooa,  12^  per  cent  nitrogen,  800  pounds. 
Lime  (see  below),  400  to  2,000  pounds. 

In  regard  to  lime,  it  should  be  understood  that  its  use  is  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  an  element  of  plant  food,  as  most  soils  contain  sufficient 
Time  for  the  very  limited  needs  of  the  plant;  the  object  of  its  use  is  to  de- 
stroy or  neutralize  a  possible  acid  condition  of  the  soil,  and  the  amount  of 
lime  applied  will  vary  with  the  acidity,  or  sourness,  of  the  soil.  Many  soil» 
of  Illinois  have  been  found  to  be  acid,  or  sour,  and  as  long  as  this  eonditioa 
exists,  agricultural  plants  can  not  grow  well  in  them,  even  though  they  eon- 
tain  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  elements  of  plant  food;  and  as  long  as  a  soil  i» 
acid,  the  addition  of  needed  elements  of  fertility  would  not  be  effective  in 
producing  an  increase  in  plant  growth. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  intervening  spaces  between  the  tenth-acre  plots 
and  also  the  two-rod  wide  borders  which  separate  and  surround  the  group  of 
acres  take  up  considerable  land,  these  spaces  on  a  full  sized  four-acre  station 
reauiring  about  three  and  one- third  acres.  A  border  strip  one- fourth  rod 
wiae  surrounding  every  tenth-acre  plot  (that  is^  the  half-rod  division  strips 
between  the  tenth-acres  and  a  one-tourth  border  around  the  whole  acre)'  will 
be  planted  with  the  same  crop  as  is  grown  on  the  tenth^acres  as  a  protecting 
border  row  or  strip.  There  still  remain,  as  turning  rows,  division  strips  one 
and  one-half  rods  wide  between  the  cultivated  acres  and  an  uncultivated 
l»order  one  and  three-fourths  rods  wide  surrounding  the  whole  field,,  which 
amount  to  about  two  acres.  It  is  proposed  to  sow  all*  these  spaces  at  all  the 
experiment  fields  to  alfalfa,  the  study  of  the  growth  of  which  it  is  hoped  will! 
lead  to  valuable  results,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  adaptability  of  Illinois 
soils  to  the  growth  of  alfalfa.  Investigations  will  also  be  mad^  regarding 
the  nitrogen  gathering  bacteria  of  the  alfalfa  plant  and  their  distribution  in 
the  soil  of  the  different  sections  of  the  State. 

At  nearly  all  the  experiment  fields  the  ground  was  plowed  last  fall,  and 
also  surveyed  and  staked  according  to  the  plats ^  and  the  different  fertilizers 
were  then  applied.  The  fertilizers  were  applied  by  means  of  grain  drills 
having  fertilizer  sowing  attachments.  These  drill's  were  purchased  for  the 
purpose  by  the  experiment  station.  Owing  to  the  inability  of  any  drill  to  sow 
any  fertilizer  with  absolute  accurac^^,  the  amounts  of  fertilizer  were  actually 
slightly  different  than  the  quantities  stated  above;  however,,  the  exact 
amount  of  each  fertilizer  sowed  was  always  recorded.  These  fertilizers  are- 
preferably  sowed  in  the  fall  so  as  to  allow  time  for  their  decomposition,  dis- 
tribution through,  and  action  upon,  the  soil,,  especially  in  the  case  of  tb& 
lime  and  bone  meal. 
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Station 


The  map  is  designed  to  show  the  location  of  the  soil  experiment  fields 
which  have  thus  far  been  established,  and  following  is  a  brief  classification 
of  these  fields  including  their  location,  type  of  soil  and  plan  of  investigation. 
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URBANA. 

This  station  is  located  on  the  university  grounds,  south  and  east  of  the 
agricultural  building.  It  is  made  up  of  fourteen  one-acre  divisions  (one  hun- 
dred forty  tenth-acre  plots)  used  for  the  following  purposes:  Two  acres  of 
straight  fertility  tests;  two  acres  for  a  two-year  rotation  of  corn  and  oats,  us- 
ing cow  peas  as  a  catch  crop;  three  acres  for  a  three-year  rotation  of  corn, 
oats,  ana  clover;  four  acres  for  a  four- year  rotation  of  corn,  oats,  and  sov 
beans,  and  with  soy  beans  used  as  a  catch  crop.  One  acre  is  devoted  to  al- 
falfa with  applications  of  different  fertilizers  and  with  experiments  in  inocu- 
lation with  nitrogen  gathering  bacteria.  The  other  two  acres  may  be  used 
for  miscellaneous  soil  experiments.  The  intervening  spaces  at  this  station 
are  set  with  blue  grass. 

Owing  to  the  close  proximity  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  experi- 
ment station  laboratories,  it  is  possible  at  this  station  to  conduct  experiments 
much  more  extensively  and  also  along  lines  requiring  much  closer  attention 
than  would  be  possible  at  more  distantly  located  fields.  There  have  been  420 
samples  of  soil  taken  from  these  grounds,  which  will  be  carefully  preserved 
for  the  purpose  of  possible  analysis  and  also  for  comparison  in  future  years 
in  order  to  learn  the  changes  which  will  be  likely  to  occur  in  the  soil  by  the 
different  methods  of  fertilizing  to  which  the  different  plots  will  be  subjected. 
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SIBLEY. 


This  field  is  located  near  Sibley,  Ford  county,  on  the  Sibley  estate,  man- 
age by  F.  A.  Warner,  on  farm  No.  60,  on  the  W.  ^  of  S.  W.  40  of  S.  E.  ^ 
of  Sec.  35,  Twp.  25  N.  R.,  7  E.  of  3rd  P.  M: 

The  plan  of  the  experiments  to  be  conducted  at  this  field  will  be  to  devote 
series  200,  300  and  400  to  the  three-year  rotation  experiments,  and  series  100 
to  be  devoted  to  the  straight  fertility  tests,  as  explained  in  preceding  pages. 
The  field  occupies  seven  and  one-third  acres  of  a  fairly  uniform  field  of  old 
black  prairie  loam  with  a  yellow  clay  subsoil,  and  represents  the  worn  soils  of 
of  this  region. 
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S.  W.  10  of  S.  W.  40  of  S.  E.  H  of  Sec.  36.  Twp.  25.  N.  R..  7  B.  3d  P.  M.   (Farm  No.  80.) 
The  Hiram  Sibley  estate,  (F.  A.  Warner,  manager)  Sibley,  Ford  county.  III. 
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BLOOMINGTON. 

This  experiment  field  is  located  near  Bloomin^on,  McLean  county,  on  the 
farm  of  S.  Noble  King,  and  is  on  the  N.  E.  10  oi  the  N.  W.  40  of  S.  W.  ^4  of 
Sec.  25,  Twp.  27  N.,  E.  1  E.  of  3d  P.  M. 

At  this  experiment  field  two  plots  of  two  acres  each  are  used  for  the 
straight  fertility  tests.  The  field  is  quite  uniform  in  appearance;  it  has  been 
well  cared  for,  Deing  in  grass  or  clover  much  of  the  past  few  years,  and 
would  produce  60  or  70  bushels  of  corn  on  an  average  year.  The  soil  is  the 
black  prairie  type  of  the  Illinois  corn  belt.  A  two  year  rotation  of  corn  and 
oats  will  be  grown  at  this  field.  *  ' 
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N.  S.  10  of  N.  W.  40  of  S.  W.  H  of  See.  26,  Twp.  24  N..  R.  1 E.  8d  P.  M.  S.  Noble  Einff,  Bloom- 

infirton.  McLean  eonnty,  Dlinois. 
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LINCOLN. 

This  experiment  field  is  located  near  Lincoln,  Logan  county,  on  the  farm 
of  John  Zeter.  It  is  composed  of  one  acre  for  straight  fertility,  the  same  as 
outlined  in  the  general  plan;  besides  this,  there  are  also  three  additional 
tenth-acre  plots  which  will  be  treated  with  stable  manure,  the  first  tenth  re- 
ceiving at  tne  rate  of  eight  loads  of  manure  per  acre,  the  second  tenth  at  the 
rate  or  16  loads,  and  the  third  tenth  at  the  rate  of  24  loads  per  acre.  At  this 
field  the  crop  grown  will  be  sugar  beets.  The  soil  is  typical  of  the  best  black 
Illinois  prairie  land.  It  has  Been  cropped  continuously  for  about  40  years, 
and  represents  a  large  area  of  soil  in  this  region. 
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N,  E.  10  of  S.  E.  40  of  S.  E.  H  of  Sec.  33,  Twp.  20  N..  B..  2  W.  3d  P.  M.    John  Zeter,  Lincoln 

Loffan  connty,  Illinois. 
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VIRGINIA. 

This  experiment  field  is  located  near  Virginia,  Cass  county,  on  the  farm  of 
George  Conover,  and  is  situated  on  the  N.  W.  10  of  N.  W.  40  of  S.  E.iH  of 
Sec.  14,  Twp.  17,  R.  10. 

This  field  has  three  acres  devoted  to  rotation  experiments  and  one  acre  de- 
voted to  the  straight  fertility  tests,  conducted  the  same  as  ^outlined  in  the 
general  plan.  The  soil  is  the  old  black  prairie  type  and  is  inlgood  condition,, 
capable  of  yielding  60  or  70  bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 
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GREEN  VALLEY. 


This  experiment  field  is  located  near  Green  Valley,  Tazewell  county,  on 
the  farm  of  J.  C.  Drake,  and  is  situated  on  the  S.  W.  10  of  N.  W.  40  of  N.  W. 
H  of  Sec.  3,  Twp.  22,  R.  5  W. 

This  field  is  composed  of  three  acres  devoted  to  rotation  exoeriments  and 
one  acre  devoted  to  the  straight  fertility  tests.  This  field  is  located  amone: 
the  sand  hills,  the  higher  parts  of  which  are  very  poor  and  drift  about,  while 
the  lower  land  is  quite  fertile.  The  soil  of  the  field  represents  the  better 
class  of  soil  and  was  once  capable  of  producing  60  or  70  bushels  of  com  per 
acre,  but  it  has  yielded  poor  crops  of  late  years.  The  soil  is  sandy  but  quite 
dark  colored  down  to  about  30  inches,  then  lighter  colored  to  about  40  inches, 
and  below  that  it  is  a  light  colored,  clean  sand.  The  field  has  been  cultivated 
about  50  years. 
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S.  W.  10  of  N.  W.  40  of  N.  W.  H  of  Sec.  3.  Twp.  22  N.,  R.  5  W.  8d  P.  M.     J.  C.  Drake,  Green 

Valley,  Tazewell  county.  Illinois.- 
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EDGEWOOD. 

This  experiment  field  is  located  near  Edgewood,  EfB.ngfham  county,  on  the 
S.  E.  40  of  S.  E.  I4  of  Sec.  30,  Twp.  6,  R.  5  E.,  being  on  the  farm  of  Samuel 
Bartley.  It  comprises  four  a«res  for  fertility  tests  and  rotation.  The  ground 
on  which  this  field  is  located  has  been  cultivated  about  40  years.  That  lying 
east  of  the  railroad  is  low  and  wet,  but  it  has  been  tile  drained,  by  which  the 
physical  condition  has  been  greatly  improved.  The  soil  is  the  white  prairie 
oam  of  this  part  of  the  State,  and  this  low  field  is  the  typical  crawfish  prairie 
and.  The  field  west  of  the  railroad  is  representative  of  the  higher  prairie 
and.    One*ha|f  of  this  field  has  been  tile  drained. 
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In  the  S.  ^  of  S.  E.  40  of  S.  £.  H  of  Sec.  30,  Twp.  6  N..  B.  5  E.  3d  P.  M.    Sam'l  Bartley.  Edse- 

wood,  Efflnsham  county,  Illinois. 
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ODIN. 

This  experiment  field  is  located  near  Odin,  Marion  county,  on  the  farm  of 
N.  B.  Morrison.  The  arrangement  of  the  plots  and  plan  of  experiment  at 
this  field  is  shown  in  the  diagram.  Eight  acres  are  used  for  rotation  experi- 
ments. A  double  set  of  four  divisions  are  used,  one  set  differing  from  the 
other  only  being  underlaid  with  five  lines  of  four- inch  tile  about  three  feet 
deep,  the  plan  being  to  test  the  effect  of  tile  drainage  as  compared  with  the 
usual  surface  drainage  of  the  locality.  The  individual  plots  are  fifth-acres. 
Corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  cow  peas  will  be  used  in  the  rotation.  The  soil  is  the 
white  prairie  soil  typical  of  this  region. 


•q^JOM  -^-|- 


Odin  experiment  field.  located  chiefly  in  S.  W.  40  of  S.  W.  \  of  Sec.  14.  Twp.  2  N.,  R.  1  B.  of 
3d  P.  M.    With  N.  B.  Morrison.  Odin.  Marion  county,  Illinois. 
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PLOT  OF  ODIN   EXPERIMENT   FIELD 

(One  mile  southwest  of  Odin-  Marion  county,  Illinois.) 
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Dubois. 

This  experiment  field  is  located  near  DuBois,  Washin^on  county,  on  the 
farm  of  A.  A.  Hinkley,  on  the  S.  ^  of  S.  E.  40  of  N.  E.  I4  of  8ec.  29,  Twp. 
3,  E.  1.  it  comprises  two  acres  to  be  used  for  fertility  tests  both  bein^ 
treated  the  same  as  in  the  general  plan  except  that  one  acre  is  underlaid 
with  tile.  The  ground  is  level  and  apparently  quite  uniform  and  is  typical 
of  the  poor  worn  white  soil  of  this  locality.  This  field  has  been  cultivated 
about  50  years. 
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In  the  S.  ^  of  S.  E.  40  of  N.  E.  ^  of  Sec.  29.  Twp.  8  S..  R.  1  W.  3d  P.  M.     A.  A.  Hinckley. 

DuBois,  Washington  county,  Illinois. 
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MASCOUTAH. 

This  experiment  field  is  located  near  Mascoutah,  St.  Clair  county,  on  the 
farm  of  GFeo.  Postel,  on  the  S,  20  of  S.  W.  40  of  S.  E.  ^  of  Sec.  17,  Twp.  1 
N.,  R.  6  W. 

The  arrangement  of  the  experiments  at  this  field  will  consist  of  the  rotation 
and  fertility  tests  based  on  the  same  general  plan  with  the  exception  that 
the  rotation  will  include  four  aeres  instead  of  three,,  wheat  being  included 
after  oats;  and  also  cow  peas  will  be  used  instead  of  clover.  The  soil  is  rep* 
resentative  of  good  well  worn  dark  prairie ;  it  has  been  cultivated  about  50 
years.  The  surface  drainage  is  good  but  no  tile  is  used.  Wheat  is  largely 
grown  in  this  locality  but  yields  very  much  less  than  it  did  30  years  ago. 
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In  the  S.  20  of  S.  W.  40  of  S.  E.  ^  of  Sec.  17.  Twp.  1  N.,  R.  6  W.  3d  P.  M. 

(John  A.  Rumer),  Mascoutah,  St.  Clair  county,  Illinois. 


George  Pastel, 
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CUTLER. 

This  experiment  field  is  located  near  Cutler,  Perry  county,  on  the  farm  of 
W.  E.  Braden,  on  the  N.  ^  of  S.  E.  40  of  N.  W.  H  of  Sec.  19,  Twp.  5  S., 
R.  4. 

This  experiment  field  will  be  conducted  with  the  rotation  and  fertilit^r  tests 
though  the  plots  are  differently  placed  and  are  double  in  size  consisting  of 
two  acres  each  instead  of  one,  and  in  the  rotation  wheat  and  cow  peas  are 
used  instead  of  oats  and  clover.  This  field  has  been  in  cultivation  about 
50  years.  Wheat  was  grown  upon  it  continuously  from  1^  to  1882  when 
its  productive  capacity  became  reduced.  Since  then  rather  poor  crops  have 
been  produced.  T&e  soil  is  a  clay  loam,  quite  level,  has  fairly  good  surface 
drainage,  and  is  without  tiling. . 
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N.  ifi  of  S.  E.  ^4  of  N.  W.  ifl  of  Sec.  19.  Twp.  5  S..  R.  4  W.  3d  P.  M.     W.  E.  Braden.  Cutler. 

Perry  county,  Illinois. 
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TAMPICO. 

This  experiment  field  is  located  near  Tampico,  Whiteside  county,  on  the 
farm  of  J.  H.  Milligan,  on  the  E.  ^  of  S.  W.  ^  of  Sec.  6,  Twp.  19,  N.  B. 
7  B.,  4th  P.  M. 

This  experiment  field  consists  of  two  plots  of  ground,  one  of  one  acre,  the 
other  a  small  tract,  and  both  to  be  usea  for  fertility  experiments  with  corn. 
One  acre  is  in  typical  so-called  ''poison  land"  on  swamp  soil.  The  surface 
is  a  dark  loose  organic  soil,  the  sub-surface  is  dark  and  semiplastic,  and  the 
sub-soil  very  light  to  yellow  sandy  clay.  Below  30  inches  quite  clean  sand  is 
found.  Good  corn  grows  on  this  soil  when  it  is  well  manured  and  also  where 
the  sub-soil,  as  from  ditches,  is  mixed  with  the  surface  soil.  Oats  grow  fairly 
well  on  the  *' poison  land,"  but  are  of  light-weight.  Where  corn  grows  it 
usually  has  large  stalks  but  bears  small  ears,  fn  practice  such  land  is  al- 
lowed to  lie  idle  for  a  season  and  then  cropped  with  oats. 
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A— N.  ^  of  N.  E.  10  of  N.  B.  40  of  S.  W.  H:  B—W.  ^  of  E.  20  of  S,  E.  40  of  S.  W.  ^,  Sec,  6, 
Twp.  19  N..  R.  7  E..  4th  P.  M.    J.  H.  Millifiran,  Tampico.  Whiteside  county.  111. 
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MOMENCE. 

This  experiment  field  is  located  near  Momenoe,  Kankakee  coanty,  on  the 
land  of  C.  C.  Porter,  on  the  N.  E.  10  of  N.  E.  40  of  8.  E.  ^4  of  Sec.  6,  Twp. 
30  N.,  R.  11  W.  2nd  P.  M. 

This  experiment  field  is  composed  of  one  acre  devoted  to  the  fertility  test 
and  is  located  on  unproductive  swamp  soil,  the  surface  of  which  is  black  peat 
with  some  sand;  the  sub-surface  is  black  clayey  soil,  rich  in  orfifanic  matter; 
the  sub-soil  is  a  stiff,  yellowish,  sandy  clay,  with  soft  lime  rock  about  33 
inches  below  the  surface.  Corn  and  millet  on  this  land  grows  a  few  inches 
high  then  turns  yellow  and  dies  out  almost  completely.  Oats  do  better,  but 
the  grain  is  light  in  weight  though  the  straw  grows  rank.  The  soilSproduces 
better  on  spots  where  hay  cocks  or  stacks  have  been  burned. 
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N.  B.  10  of  N.  B.  40  of  8.  E.  k  of  Sec.  6.  Twp.  80  N..  R.  11  W..  2d  P.  M.  C.  C.  Porter. Mom ence, 

Kankakee  county.  III. 
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ANTIOCH. 

This  experiment  field  is  located  near  Antiooh,  Lake  county,  on  the  land  of 
D.  M.  White,  on  the  S.  W.  10  of  the  N.  W.  40  of  N.  E.  ^4  of  See.  22,  Twp. 
46  N.,  R.  10  B.,  3rd  R  M. 

This  field  is  composed  of  one  acre  devoted  to  the  fertility  test  and  will  be 
planted  to  corn.  It  is  located  on  the  old  hill  soil,  the  surface  being  dark  clay, 
the  sub-surface  medium  dark,  and  the  sub-soil  yellow  clay.  It  represents  the 
largest  class  of  cultivated  soil  in  this  part  of  the  State  and  still  yields  corn  at 
the  rate  of  30  bushels  and  oats  50  bushels. 
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N  W.  10  of  S.  W.  40  of  N.  E.  ^  of  Sec.  22.  Twp.  46  N..  R.  10  E.  3d  P.  VL    DJM.i White.  Antiock 

Lake  county.  Illinois. 
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VIENNA. 


This  experiment  field  is  located  at  Vienna,  Johnson  connty,  on  the  farm'of 
J.  M.  Price. 

At  this  field  three  acres  have  been  plotted  for  rotation  experiments.!!  The 
acre  intended  for  fertility  tests  has  not  yet  been  located  as  it  was  found  diffi- 
cult to  procure  sufficiently  uniform  ground.  The  soil  is  dark  red  with  red 
and  ^ay  sub-soil.  It  fairly  represents  the  hill  or  upland  soil  of  the  nnglaci- 
ated  area  of  southern  Illinois.  This  field  has  been  in  cultivation  about  50 
years  and  still  produces  an  occasional  crop  of  25  to  30  bushels  of  com  per 
acre.    It  is  well  adapted  to  wheat. 
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The  N.  E.  10  of  N.  E.  40  of  N.  E.  H  of  Sec.  9.  Twp.  13  S..  R.  3  E..  3d  P.  M.  J.  M.  Price.  Vienna* 

Johnson  county,  Ili> 
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Plot  of  Vienna  Experiment  Field. 
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POT  OULTUBE, 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  investigation  of  the  needs  of  the  soil  at  the  experi- 
ment field  a  system  of  pot  cnltivation  will  be  carried  on  at  the  experiment 
station  jg:reenhouse  at  the  university.  For  this  purpose  lar^e  samples  of  soil 
(several  bushels)  are  taken  from  the  fields.  This  soil  will  be  used  to  con- 
duct experiments  similar  to  and  corresponding  with  the  so  called  straight 
fertility  tests.  Thus  ten  four-gallon  jars,  made  for  the  purpose,  will  coincide 
with  the  field  tests  and  be  treated  witn  fertilizers  the  same  as  is  done  in  the 
case  of  the  ten  tenth- acre  plots  in  the  fertility  tests.  Besides  the  ten  jars, 
there  will  be  two  others  (making  12  in  all)  to  be  used  as  supplementary  check 
plots.  Pot  cultivation  is  now  m  progress  with  soil  taken  from  four  exper- 
iment fields  and  one  other  locality;  namel^r,  Green  Valley,  Momence,  Tampico, 
Odin  and  Manito.  Wheat  will  be  grown  in  the  pots  representing  the  field  at 
Odin;  in  the  others^  millet  will  be  grown,  as  that  plant  very  much  resembles 
com  in  its  adaptability  to  different  soils.  (Corn  itself  is  not  adapted  to  pot 
culture  experiments.)  The  object  to  be  attained  by  the  aid  of  pot  cultivation 
is  to  determine  the  acidity  of  these  different  soils  and  to  determine  the  amount 
of  lime  needed  to  neutralize  this  acid. 

The  quantity  of  fertilizers  used  for  each  jar  will  be  as  follows: 

Dried  blood,  74  grams. 
Potassium  chlorid,  14  grams. 
Bone  meal,  16  grams. 

The  water  to  be  used  in  these  pot  cultures  needs  to  be  of  sufficient  purity 
that  its  use  would  not  interfere  with  accurate  results.  On  account  of  the 
minerals  in  solution  in  ordinary  well  water,  that  can  not  be  used.  Distilled 
water  would  be  best  for  such  purposes,  but  as  this  would  be  too  expensive  in 
the  large  quantities  needed,  rain  water,  the  best  substitute  for  distilled  water, 
will  be  used  in  these  experiments.  To  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  rain 
water  in  the  purest  possible  condition,  a  300-barrel  cistern  has  been  con- 
structed in  which  to  collect  rain  water  from  the  slate  roof  of  the  agricultural 
building,  this  being  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  heating  pl^nt  and 
consequently  free  from  coal  smoke.  ^ 

SOIL    ANALTSIS. 

The  general  plan  of  the  analytical  work  is  to  examine  several  representa- 
tive samples  of  soil  from  each  of  the  large  soil  areas,  which  will  be  done  both 
by  chemical  and  physical  analysis.  Commonly  three  composite  samples  of 
soil  are  collected  from  each  experiment  field,  each  of  these  samples  repre- 
senting a  different  layer  of  soil. 

First — The  surface  soil  is  sampled  to  the  depth  of  the  plow  line,  usually 
about  six  inches  in  depth. 

Second — The  sub-surface  soil  is  sampled  from  the  plow  line  of  the  sub-soil 
line. 

Third— The  sub-soil  is  sampled  from  the  top  line  of  the  sub-soil  to  the  depth 
of  3^2  feet. 

Each  of  these  three  composite  samples  is  m£(de  up  from  a  large  number  of 
single  samples  taken  from  different  places  in  the  field. 

CHEMIOAL  ANALTSIS. 

• 

Chemical  analysis  of  soils  may  be  made  in  several  ways,  for  example,  the 
total  quantity  of  all  the  elements  in  a  soil  may  be  determined,  but,  as  a  part 
of  several  of  the  elements  of  fertility  is  present  in  most  soils  in  such  an  in- 
soluble form  that  they  will  probably  never  become  available  for  plant  food, 
at  least  not  for  many  centuries,  results  secured  by  this  method  frequently  do 
not  admit  of  ready  application  in  farm  practice.  On  the  other  extreme, 
analyses  may  be  made  whose  purpose  shall  be  to  determine  only  that  part  of 
the  elements  of  plant  food  which  is  readily  or  immediately  available  to  plants, 
but,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  available  plant  food  in  any  soil  changes  from 
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>month  to  month  as  it  is  influenced  by  the  astion  of  heat,  air,  moisture,  soil 
.gases,  organic  acids,  bacteria,  etc.,  information  furnished  by  this  method  is 
usually  very  temporary  and  would  not  admit  of  extended  application. 

The  most  satisfactory  method  of  soil  analysis  and  that  which  is  being  used 
in  the  investigation  of  Illinois  soils  is  to  determine  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
fertility  which  is  likely  to  become  available  as  plant  food  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time — as  during  a  long  life  time.  The  results  obtained  by  this 
method  usually  admit  of  ready  and  extended  application  in  practical  farm 
management.  The  results  show  whether  the  soil  is  a  normal  one  and  con- 
tains a  normal  amount  of  all  the  elements  of  plant  food  in  such  a  form  that 
they  are  likely  to  become  available  during  a  period  of  time  in  which  living 
men  are  interested;  or  whether  the  soil  is  an  abnormal  one  which  may  con- 
tain a  large  excess  of  one  element  of  fertility  and  be  a  normal  soil  in  other 
respects  or  it  may  be  very  deficient  in  some  elements  and  contain  normal 
amounts  of  all  the  others. 

COST  OF  ANALYSIS. 

The  cost  of  making  a  complete  chemical  analysis  of  a  single  sample  of  soil 
is  from  $20  to  $40.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  expensive  chemical  apparatus 
and  valuable  chemicals  are  required  in  the  work  and  that  the  work  itself  must 
be  performed  by  a  skilled  analyst  who  has  spent  ^ears  at  study  in  learning  to 
^o  the  work.  The  process  of  the  analysis  of  a  soil  extends  over  about  four 
weeks  time;  but,  by  carrying  on  the  analysis  of  several  soils  at  a  time,  one 
chemist  is  able  to  complete  the  analysis  of  five  samples  per  month.  Each 
analysis  is  also  made  in  duplicate  in  order  to  correct  any  errors  which  mi^ht 
occur.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  to  make  the  analysis  of  three  samples  which 
are  usually  collected  from  the  field  will  cost  about  $100.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned incidentally  that  the  total  appropriation  for  soil  investigation  amounts 
to  about  5  cents  per  quarter  section  of  Illinois  land.  These  facts  being  un- 
derstood it  becomes  evident  to  any  one  that  the  samples  of  soil  which  are  to 
be  analyzed  should  be  collected  with  the  highest  possible  scientific  accuracy 
by  an  experienced  soil  collector  and  also  with  the  assistance  or  cooperation 
of  intelligent  and  practical  farmers  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
previous  nistory  and  known  characteristics  and  extent  of  the  soil,  in  order 
that  the  samples  collected  may  be  truly  representative  of  the  type  of  soil 
which  is  being  investigated.  All  samples  which  are  being  analyzed  have 
been  thus  carefully  collected  and  these  samples  are  from  soils  representing 
tracts  of  land  of  large  area. 

NEW  METHODS  ORIGINATED. 

Besides  the  work  of  analyzing  soils,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  do  a 
considerable  amount  of  preliminary  work  in  studying  and  improving  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  association  of  official  agricultural  chemists  for  sep- 
arating the  alkalies,  potassium  and  sodium,  from  other  elements,  by  precipi- 
tating the  other  elements  by  barium  hydroxid  and  then  precipitating  the  ex- 
cess of  barium  by  means  of  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate,  does  not 
give  exact  results,  as  the  ammonium  carbonate  fails  to  completely  remove  the 
barium,  and  consequently  leaves  a  part  of  the  barium  in  solution  with  the 
alkalies.  Usually  this  error  amounts  to  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  alkalies, 
and,  in  case  the  quantity  of  potassium  and  sodium  in  the  soil  is  very  small, 
the  per  cent  of  error  is  still  higher.  It  has  been  found  that  by  using  ammon- 
ium sulphate  after  the  ammonium  carbonate  the  barium  can  be  completely  re- 
moved and  exact  results  secured. 

SOIL   PHYSIOS. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  division  of  soil  physics  to  supplement  the  chemi- 
cal analyses  of  soils  with  mechanical  analyses,  to  classify  the  clay,  loam  and 
sandy  soils  and  to  determine  it:  the  infertility  of  any  soils  is  due  to  bad  physi- 
cal conditions. 
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Considerable  study  has  already  been  done  by  this  division  of  the  experi- 
ment station  relating:  to  the  subject  of  soil  acidity.  This  condition  of  soil  is 
liable  to  be  present  in  any  soil  of  granitic  origin,  and  may  be  present  at  any 
time  when  tne  soil  is  continually  cropped,  or  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
lime.  Agricultural  plants  do  not  prosper  in  soils  that  have  become  acid. 
Clover  is  especially  sensitive ;  it  will  not  germinate  in  acid  soils  and  dies  out 
if  this  condition  prevails  after  the  clover  has  become  more  nature.  All  the 
soils  examined  by  the  experiment  station  will  be  tested  for  acidity  in  order 
to  determine  how  pievalent  this  condition  exists  in  the  soils  of  the  State. 

In  pursuing  this  line  of  investigation,  it  became  evident  that  it  is  impor- 
tant and  necessary  to  know  not  onl^  whether  a  soil  is  acid,  but  to  know  the 
degree  or  amount  of  acidity  that  is  present  in  the  soil.  Lime  is  used  as  a 
corrective  to  acidity,  but  as  long  as  the  amount  of  acidity,  is  unknown  the 
amount  of  lime  needed  to  correct  this  condition  would  also  be  unknown  so 
that  in  practice  either  too  much  or  not  enough  lime  would  likely  be  used. 
There  being  no  known  method  for  determining  the  amount  of  acidity  in  a  soil 
it  became  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  experiment  station  to  originate  such  a 
method,  the  result  being  the  following  process: 

The  soil  is  treated  with  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  chlorid,  the humio 
acid  of  the  soil  unites  with  the  potassium  chlorid,  and  liberates  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  which  is  soluble  in  water,  the  humic  acid  being  nearly  insoluble. 
An  aliquot  part  of  this  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  titrated  against  a  stan- 
dard alkaline  solution  and  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  liberated  is  deter- 
mined. From  these  data  is  computed  the  amount  of  lime  required  to  correct 
or  counteract  the  acidity  of  the  soil. 

SOIL    SURVEY. 

It  is  also  expected  that  the  experiment  station  in  cooperation  with  the 
bureau  of  soils  of  the  United  States  department  of  agriculture,  will  begin  a 
soil  survey  in  Illinois.  It  is  probably  that  at  least  1,000  square  miles  will  be 
studied  and  accurately  surveyed  and  mapped  according  to  types  or  classes  of 
soils  during  the  present  year.  The  plan  of  the  soil  survey  will  be  to  cover  a 
narrow  strip  of  country,  probably  six  miles  (one  township  or  range)  in  width 
for  as  ^reat  a  distance  and  over  as  many  different  types  of  soil  as  possible 
for  the  limited  amount  of  funds  which  can  be  devoted  to  this  work.  Repre- 
sentative samples  of  the  different  types  of  soil  found  will  be  collected  for  sub- 
sequent analysis.  The  plan  (in  the  survey)  will  be  to  map  the  portion  of  the 
State  covered  by  the  survey;  classify  the  soils  into  the  different  types,  and 
make  an  accurate  account  of  the  different  kinds  of  soil  that  cover  an  area  of 
any  extent,  a  careful  record  being  kept  of  fields  as  small  as  ten  acres.  The 
accuracy  with  which  it  is  expected  to  conduct  this  survey  is  such,  that  a  study 
of  the  soil  maps  which  are  to  be  made,  together  with  the  results  which  are  se- 
cured by  analyzing  the  typical  samples,  and  other  data  records  which  will 
finally  be  published  should  reveal  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  the  charac- 
ter or  the  soils  of  every  quarter  section  of  land  covered  by  the  survey.  Ulti- 
mately such  a  survey  will  probably  be  extended  over  the  entire  State. 

REPORT  OF  WORK  IN  SOIL  BACTERIOLOGY. 

In  reporting  the  general  character  of  the  work  which  it  is  proposed  to  un- 
dertake along  the  lines  of  investigating  the  most  vital  problems  connected 
with  the  bacterial  activities  in  the  soil  it  may  be  well  to  mention  first,  the 
progress  which  has  already  been  made  and  second  to  suggest  some  of  those 
possible  lines  of  research  which  would  seem  to  lead  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  most  can  be  hoped  in  the  way  of  useful  results. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  the  experiment  station  was  not  provided 
with  a  laboratory  or  the  conveniences  needed  for  carrying  on  investigations 
in  soil  bacteriology,  and  it  became  necessary  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  the 
funds  which  could  be  set  aside  for  this  special  line  of  work  to  the  fitting  up 
and  equipping  of  rooms  for  laboratory  purposes,  and  to  the  purchase  of  ap- 
paratus.   These  rooms  consist  of  one  laboratory  which  it  is  proposed  to  de- 
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vote  entirely  to  experiment  station  use3,  and  of  a  store  room,  an  incubating- 
room,  and  an  animal  room,  which  ate  designed  to  be  used  conjointly  by  the 
experiment  station  and  for  college  purposes.  Space  for  these  purposes  was 
obtained  upon  the  third  floor  of  the  building  occupied  by  the  college  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  work  of  enclosing  and  equipping  the  rooms  was  begun  im- 
mediately. Furniture  has  been  ordered  and  installed,  and  the  needful  ap- 
paratus obtained,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  work  which  is  now  in  progress 
may  be  sufficiently  advanced  so  that  the  rdoms  may  be  occupied  before  the 
end  of  the  present  quarter.  While  this  work  has  been  in  progress  some  time 
has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  nitrifjing  organisms  contained  in  certain 
soils  from  the  college  farm  and  the  bacteria  concerned  in  the  causation  of  the 
tubercles  of  the  cow  pea  and  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  these 
plants. 

Several  important  lines  of  investigation  have  suggested  themselves  which 
may  be  mentioned  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  lines  along  which  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  researches  in  this  subject  should  be  directed.  These  re- 
searches naturally  group  themselves  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  sub- 
jects with  which  they  deal,  as  follows: 

a.  Problems  relating  to  the  so-called  rhizobia  or  organisms  which  give  rise 
to  the  tubercle  formation  and  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  leguminous 
plants. 

b.  Problems  relating  to  the  nitrifying  ferments  which  have  to  do  with  the 
transformation  of  organic  nitrogen  to  the  form  of  nitrates  and  with  the  pro- 
cess of  nitrification  as  it  occurs  in  soils. 

c.  Problems  relating  to  soil  bacteria  in  general  and  in  particular  to  those 
changes  that  they  bring  about  which  are  of  economic  importance  to  agricul- 
ture as  decomposition  and  the  solution  of  plant  food  in  the  soil. 

The  great  importance  of  the  role  which  the  leguminous  plants  play  in  our 
system  of  agriculture  is  so  thoroughly  understood  that  there  can  be  no  need 
of  emphasizing  the  benefit  of  a  more  definite  and  complete  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  bacteria  which  confer  upon  these  plants  their  greatly  increased 
value.  Little  has  been  learned  of  these  bacteria  beyond  what  was  required 
to  establish  their  casual  relation  to  the  process  of  nitrogen  fixation  as  it  oc- 
curs in  the  plants  of  this  family,  and  there  are  manv  problems  connected 
with  their  activity,  the  solution  of  which  would  either  be  of  direct  practical 
value  or  throw  important  light  upon  other  questions.  Some  of  these  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  rhizobia  which  need  further  investigation  may  be  stated 
as  follows: 

1.  The  discovery  of  better  methods  for  cultivating  them  in  artificial  media 
for  purposes  of  study. 

2.  The  determination  of  the  number  of  species  which  exist  if  there  are  dis- 
tinct species. 

3.  The  establishment  of  the  relation  of  the  species  to  each  other,  the 
determination  of  the  various  species  of  leguminous  plants  which  each  may 
inhabit,  and  the  relative  effect  of  each  upon  these  plants. 

4.  The  establishment  of  the  complete  life  history  of  each  species  and  their 
place  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  bacteria,  yeasts  or  higher  fungi. 

5.  The  determination  of  the  inherent  differences  between  the  legumes  and 
other  plants  which  enable  the  rhizobia  to  inhabit  one  and  not  the  other. 

6.  The  determination  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  rhizobia  in  certain 
soils  where  some  legums  fail  to  tnrive  and  of  the  effects  of  seeding  experi- 
ments upon  such  soils. 

7.  The  determination  of  the  influence  of  various  soil  conditions  as  tempera- 
ture, moisture,  content  of  organic  matter,  and  of  various  soil  treatments,  as 
liming,  fertilizing  and  methods  of  culture  upon  the  activities  of  these  or- 
ganisms. 

Of  no  less  importance  to  agriculture  than  the  problems  just  mentioned  in 
relation  to  the  rhizobia  are  those  which  refer  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  nitrifying  ferments  in  the  soil.    It  is  clear  that  these  questions  must 
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become  of  increasing  importance  in  the  future  as  the  orjofanic  portion  of  our 
soils  is  diminished  and  the  sources  of  nitrates  become  more  and  more  ex- 
hausted. Some  of  the  problems  which  will  be  of  interest  in  this  connection 
are : 

1.  The  determination  of  the  exact  part  which  these  ^erms  play  in  the  pro- 
■cess  of  nitrification. 

2.  The  determination  of  their  presence  or  absence  in  certain  soils  and  of 
the  effects  of  seeding  where  they  are  naturally  deficient. 

3.  The  complete  study  of  the  life  history  of  each  species  and  of  the  condi- 
tions of  their  growth  in  the  presence  of  organic  substances. 

4.  The  effects  of  certain  soil  conditions  and  treatments  upon  their  activity 
and  the  resulting  production  of  nitrates. 

5.  The  determination  of  the  history  of  the  nitrates  which  are  produced  in 
this  way. 

In  regard  to  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  great  bacterial  flora  of  the 
soil,  which  are  important  to  agriculture,  we  have  only  learned  enough  to  lead 
to  the  belief  that  tney  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  various  changes  taking  place  in  the  process  of  decay  which  is  indis- 
pensable in  the  return  of  dead  organic  matter  to  the  condition  where  it  may 
again  serve  as  plant  food  are  all  dependent  upon  bacteria  or  other  low  forms 
of  plant  life,  while  the  solution  of  the  mineral  elements  of  plant  food  in  the 
soil  is  largely  brought  about  by  acids  which  are  produced  during  these 
changes.  Of  the  exact  nature  of  the  processes  we  know,  as  yet,  practically 
nothing,  though  enough  has  been  established  to  prove  that  our  soils  were 
first  rendered  inhabitable  by  the  higher  orders  of  cultivated  plants  through 
the  agency  of  bacteria  and  that  it  is  only  by  the  continual  activity  of  these 
lower  forms  that  our  agricultural  plants  are  enabled  to  exist. 

Examples  of  important  problems  which  yet  remain  to  be  solved  by  re- 
searches along  these  lines  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely  but  a  sufficient 
number  have  been  mentioned  to  indicate  in  a  general  way  tne  trend  which  it 
is  believed  the  investigations  should  follow. 

RESULTS  PROM    LABORATORY  WORK. 

The  progress  of  the  work  done  at  the  experiment  station  laboratories  has 
thus  far  been  largely  preparatory.  In  the  laboratories  of  soil  physics  and 
bacteriology  it  was  necessary  to  commence  at  the  very  beginning  of  estab- 
lishing a  laboratory,  the  designs  for  much  of  the  furnisning  and  appara- 
tus had  to  be  made  before  the  orders  could  be  given  for  their  manufacture. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  connection  to  mention  that  the  work  of  soil  in- 
vestigation as  undertaken  by  the  State  of  Illinois  at  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
station  is  in  advance  of  that  undertaken  by  any  other  investigators.  Very 
much  of  their  work  is  entirely  new,  so  that  those  engaged  in  making  this  in- 
vestigation must  of  necessity  rely  upon  themselves  very  largely  for  methods 
and  designs  for  conducting  the  work. 

Some  progress  has  thus  far  been  made  in  the  chemical  analyses  of  soils, 
though  not  of  sufficient  extent  that  yourjicommittee  thought  advisable  to  in- 
<slude  the  results  in  the  present  report. 

LEiAB£S. 

The  business  relation  existing  between'the  Illinois  Experiment  station  and 
the  different  owners  of  land  ui)on  which  these  substations  are  located  is, 
that  the  Illinois  Experiment  station  pays  a  cash  rental  varying  from  $2  to  $8 
per  acre  according  to  the  prevailing  rates  in  the  respective  localities.  The 
owner  or  farmer  is  expected  to  do  all  the  work  of  preparing  and  cultivating 
the  ground,  applying  fertilizers,  etc.,  supplying  all  labor,  teams,  and  such 
tools  as  he  may  have,  for  which  the  experiment  station  pays  the  customary 
wages,  the  station  supplying  such  special  tools,  seeds  and  fertilizers,  as  may 
be  needed.  Under  this  arrangement  the  crops  and  forage  grown  upon  the 
experiment  fields  will  become  the  property  of  the  experiment  station  and  may 
be  sold  to  the  farmer  owner,  if  he  wishes  to  purchase,  or  toany  other  parties. 
The  proceeds  of  these  sale?  of  crops  will,  as  per  section  8  of  bill  315,  revert 
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to  the  fund  for  soil  experiments  to  be  used  **for  further  extension  of  the- 
work  outlined.''  Leases  or  contracts  covering  the  above  points  will  be  drawn 
between  the  several  parties  concerned.  It  is  also  understood  that  the  rela- 
tion between  the  experiment  station  and  farmers  cooperating  in  this  work  is^ 
such  that  the  farmers  are  supposed  to  neither  gain  nor  lose  financially  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  experiment  fields  are  located  upon  their  lands. 

APPORTIONMENT  OP   FUNDS. 

The  fund  of  $10,000  appropriated  by  the. legislature  to  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment station  for  soil  investigation  is  being  used  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  several  lines  of  investigation,  approximately  as  follows: 

Salaries  of  employ^^ $4,000  00^ 

Conductinfl:  soil  survey  and  maintainini;  experiment  fields 3, 000  00^ 

Equipment  and  f  urnishins:  laboratory  of  soil  bacteriolosry 1. 000  00 

Equipment  and  fumlshinfi:  laboratory  of  soil  physics... 1,000  00 

Apparatus  and  supplies  for  chemical  laboratory 500  00 

Equipment  for  pot  culture  laboratoify  and  constructins:  cistern 500  00 

Total $10.000  00 

The  furnishing  and  equipment  of  the  soil  bacteriology,  soil  physics,  and 
pot  culture  laboratories,  the  construction  of  the  cistern,  and  to  some  extent 
the  purchase  of  apparatus  and  necessary  furnishing  together  with  chans^es 
required  in  the  arrangement  of  rooms  in  the  agricultural  building  to  make 
them  suited  to  this  kind  of  work  are  of  a  permanent  nature  and  will  not  be 
repeated  next  year,  This  applies  also  to  the  purchase  of  special  tools  or 
implements  required  for  the  experiment  fields. 


EMPLOYES. 

There  are  now  ten  persons  doing  work  for  the  soils  department  of  the> 
Illinois  Experiment  station,  namely: 

C.  G.  Hopkins,  M.  S.  Ph.  D.,  Agronomist  and  chemist. 

L.  H.  Smith,  M.  S.,  chief  assistant  in  chemistry. 

H.  E.  Ward,  M.  S.,  chief  assistant  in  soil  bacteriology. 

W.  H.  Knox,  M.  S.,  chief  assistant  in  soil  physics. 

J.  H.  Pettit,*Ph.  B.,  assistant  in  chemistry. 

E.  M.  East,  B.  8.,  assistant  in  chemistry. 

W.  F.  Pate,  B.  S.,  assistant  in  chemistry. 

J.  E.  Readhimer,  field  assistant. 

W.  T.  Craig,  laboratory  assistant. 

Clara  L.  McCIain,  record  keeper  and  stenographer. 

Mr.  Smith  and  Miss  McClain  though  doing  work  in  this  department  of  the 
experiment  station  receive  no  part  of  their  salaries  from  the  soil  investiga- 
tion funds,  the  salaries  of  Messrs.  Pettit  and  Readhimer  are  paid  wholly 
from  this  fund,  while  the  others  employed  in  this  department  are  paid  in 
part  from  the  soil  fund  and  in  part  from  the  university  funds. 

In  conclusion  your  committee  wish  to  express  their  hearty  approval  of  the 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  work  of  soil  investigation  as  originally 
laid  out  is  being  conducted  by  the  experiment  station  and  of  the  progress 
now  being  made;  and  also  our  appreciation  of  the  intelligent  and  earnest 
labor  with  which  the  station  employes  have  begun  this  immense  task. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Waltek  R.  Kimzey, 
Ralph  Allen, 
fl.  G.  Easterly, 
H.  D.  Hughes, 

Committee, 
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KEPORT  OF  COMMITTEE    ON   HORTICULTURAL  EXPE- 
RIMENT   WORK. 

By  P.  D.  VoBis— Neofira,  111. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  House  Bill  No.  315  passed  by  the  last  legislature 
appropriated  $10,000  annually  for  two  years  beginning  with  July  1,  1901,  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecuting  investigations  and  experimental  work  along  horti- 
<;uliuraf  lines  to  be  supervised  and  handled  by  the  director  of  the  experiment 
station  of  University  of  Illinois  and  a  committee  of  five  to  be  appointed  by 
the  State  Horticultural  society. 

Having  been  appointed  a  member  of  said  committee  and  having  been  re- 
<]|uested  to  report  the  doings  of  the  committee's  work  along  the  lines  of 
horticultural  investigations  and  experiments  would  submit  the  following: 

The  committee  was  called  to  meet  at  agricultural  building  in  Urbana  the 
latter  part  of  June,  1901,  and  organized  by  electing  Professor  J.  C.  Blair 
•chairman  and  J.  W.  Stanton  secretary. 

Upon  motion  they  decided  first  to  experiment  with  ice  cold  storage,  using 
natural  ice  when  it  can  be  had — decided  to  build  one  ice  cold  storage  build- 
ing— and  also  experiment  with  ice  and  ventilation  with  two  or  three  cellars 
in  different  localities  in  the  apple  belt  of  our  State. 

The  cold  storage  building  was  located  at  Neoga,  Cumberland  county. 
Dimensions  of  same  are  40x80  feet  and  14  feet  to  the  eaves,  a  substantial 
structure  with  heavy  brick  foundation,  the  outer  walls  consisting  of  five 
matched  three-fourth  inch  ceiling  and  double  paper  walls,  being  as  near  air- 
tight as  possible  for  common  mechanics  to  make  them,  making  four  complete 
vacuums,  the  outside  air  space  continuing  on  up  through  the  roof  to  the  venti- 
lating cupolas  being  an  open  air  space  carrying  off  the  warm  air,  the  three 
inner  vacuums  being  dead  air  spaces  have  no  circulation  whatever. 

The  fioor  is  a  double  tongue  and  grooved  floor  with  a  two-inch  vacuum 
layed  on  an  18-inch  well  tamped  coal  cinder  foundation  for  the  first  50x40 
feet  which  constitutes  the  cold  storage  room  proper,  and  receiving  room  of 
ten  feet  off  of  one  end,  the  ice  for  cooling  purposes  going  above,  there  being 
room  for  from  75  to  120  tons  as  may  be  required  to  cool  stock  down  with. 

The  remainder  of  the  building  30x40  being  the  ice  house  for  carrying  stock 
ice  for  replenishing  cold  storage  requirements,  has  no  floor  other  than  cin- 
ders, capacity  between  500  and  600  tons  which  now  contains  400  tons  of 
natural  ice  at  a  cost  of  about  $1.25  per  ton  which  we  think.sufilcient  to  carry 
2,000  barrels  apples  from  September  to  May  or  later. 

We  iced  our  cold  storage  room  with  75  tons  artificial  ice  Nov.  10  the  build- 
ing not  being  near  enough  completed  before  that  time. 

Had  begun  receiving  apples  before  ice  was  received  through  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, which  would  not  advise  being  done  as  ice  should  be  put  in  and 
storage  room  cooled  first. 

We  received  some  1,500  barrels  apples  and  fully  four-fifths  of  them  are 
still  in  place. 

We  have  had  very  little  loss,  not  more  than  others  have  had  in  regular 
artificial  storage. 

From  the  time  the  ice  has  been  put  in  and  storage  room  cooled  down  the 
variation  in  temperature  when  storage  room  was  kept  closed  is  only  about 
four  degrees  or  from  32**  to  36**  above  zero. 

We  consider  this  natural  ice  cold  storage  expariment  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant the  committee  has  to  deal  with,  showing  what  can  be  done  along  this 
line  by  almost  any  fruit  grower  at  home  on  the  farm. 

The  ice  if  close  at  hand  could  have  been  put  in  ice  house  for  half  of  the 
amount  this  cost,  it  having  been  hauled  four  miles  from  creek,  the  drouth 
of  the  last  ten  months  having  left  our  ice  ponds  empty  whicn  is  close  at 
hand. 
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With  the  limited  experience  we  have  had  with  the  ice  cold  storage  experi- 
ment we  can  say  we  have  had  gratifying  results,  the  per  cent  of , wastage  no 
more  than  in  the  best  chemical  cold  storages  of  the  country. 

The  ice  -put  in  the  cooling  loft  Nov.  10  last  is  but  very  little  if  any  over 
one- third  melted  and  looks  now  as  if  sufficient  to  carry  stock  through  to 
middle  of  March  or  first  of  April. 

As  to  cooling  down  cellars  with  natural  ice  and  ventilation  will  say  that  we 
have  had  varied  success  as  to  the  completeness  of  the  insulation  and  ventilation. 

We  experimented  with  a  cellar  at  Olney,  also  one  at  Savoy. 

The  Olnej  cellar  we  completely  insulated  with  double  floors,  ice  box 
through  which  the  air  entered  cellar  and  ventilating;  chimney  running  from 
ground  to  roof.  This  experiment  proved  quite  gratifying  and  think  can  be 
made  quite  successful  holding  an  even  temperature  of  about  38°  above  zero. 

The  one  at  Savov  has  not  been  so  satisfactory.  Not  having  the  insulated 
walls  or  floor,  we  nnd  it  almost  if  not  impossible  to  reduce  temperature  below 
the  temperature  of  the  earth  floor,  or  earth  about  the  wall  or  say  about  48° 
degrees  above  zero,  so  would  caution  anybody  preparing  a  cellar  for  cold 
storage  purposes  to  thoroughly  insulate  all  walls  and  floors,  if  not  so  done 
the  warmth  of  the  earth  is  almost  certain  to  cause  trouble. 

Any  person  having  a  good  cellar  can,  at  a  moderate  expense,  convert  it  in 
a  small  way  into  a  practical  home  cold  storage  plant,  especially  where  the 
natural  ice  can  be  secured  cheaply. 

At  what  temperature  is  best  to  carry  apples  in  storeY  This  question  arose 
and  we  are  carrying  on  an  experiment  along  that  line,  having  rented  four 
rooms  in  the  Twin  City  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  plant,  located  at  Champaign, 
Illinois.  The  temperature  is  being  kept  in  the  different  rooms  as  follows: 
30,  31,  33,  35  and  37  degrees  above  zero,  and  we  hope  when  we  have  more 
fully  tested  the  experiment  with  these  rooms,  we  having  apples  stored  in 
each  room,  we  may  be  able  to  answer  the  question  more  satisfactorily. 

Bulletins  a  little  later  will  be  issued  by  Prof.  Blair,  showing  the  results  of 
this  work. 

Will  state  that  all  the  committee's  work  along  the  several  lines  has  or  will 
be  issued  in  bulletin  form  and  can  be  had  by  applying  for  them  to  Prof.  J. 
C.  Blair  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  field  experiments  were  prosecuted  during  the  entire  spring  and 
summer  and  in  fact  throughout  the  year,  when  the  weather  would  permit,  in- 
vestigating and  experimenting  on  fungus  and  insect  pest  so  destructive  to 
our  orchards  and  fruit. 

The  bitter  rot  being  one  of  the  most  destructive,  especially  to  fruit,  this 
one  thing  alone  destroying  $1,000,000  or  more  of  apples  in  central  and 
southern  Illinois  in  1900,  has  made  greater  losses  and  more  trouble  to  the 
apple  grower  than  any  other  one  pest,  and  has  given  the  experiment  station 
more  anxiety  and  trouble  in  apprehending  and  counteracting  its  effects. 

This  one  thing  of  bitter  rot  has  been  given  especial  attention  throughout 
the  year,  our  investigations  and  labor  along  that  line  having  been  prosecuted 
by  George  P.  Clinton,  M.  S.,  assistant  botanist,  and  Arnold  V.  Stubenrauch, 
of  the  department  of  horticulture  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  B.  S.  M.  S.  A. 
For  further  light  on  this  subject  would  refer  you  to  Bulletins  No.  67  and  68, 
issued  by  them  for  the  University  of  Illinois. 

We  feel  as  if  their  work  had  been  intelligently  and  faithfully  done  and 
will  prove  a  blessing  to  the  horticultural  interests,  especially  the  apple 
growers. 

We  are  aware  that  pests  and  disease,  contagious  or  otherwise,  old  and  new, 
will  continue  to  exist  as  long  as  man  lives  and  tries  to  grow  fruit,  grain  or 
live  stock,  and  we  all  being  conscious  that  when  our  horticultural  or  agri- 
cultural interests  are  adversely  affected  the  interests  of  the  whole  State  are 
affected,  and  that  being  the  case,  we  would  recommend  that  a  like  or  even 
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greater  appropriation  be  appropriated  by  the  next  legislature,  as  is  included 
for  the  ditferent  agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  in  this  present  House 
Bill  No.  315,  that  the  investigation  and  experimental  work  may  be  continued 
along  these  various  lines,  thereby  materially  protecting  and  advancing  the 
horticultural  and  agricultural  interests  of  our  State. 


COl^MITTEE  ON   DAIRY   INVESTIGATION    AND  [EX- 

PERIMENTS. 

By  iRviN  NowLAN.  Toulon.  111. 

In  carrying  out  the  provision  of  House  Bill  315  providing  for  a  committee 
of  five  (5)  to  be  appointed  by  the  Illinois  State  Dairymens'  association  to 
confer  with  the.  director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  station,  the  following 
committee  were  appointed:  Messrs.  H.  B.  Gurler,  DeKalb;  M.  Long,  Green- 
wood; A.  N.  Abbott,  Union  Grove;  Irvin  No wlan,  Toulon,  and  John  Stewart, 
Elburn. 

At  the  meeting  held  at  the  Agricultural  college  June  18,  1901,  all  members 
were  present  except  Mr.  Stewart.  The  committee  invited  Professors  Fraser 
and  Erf  to  meet  with  them  to  discuss  the  dairy  conditions  of  the  State  and  to 
jointly  devise  some  ways  and  means  to  improve  these  conditions. 

Upon  invitation.  Prof.  W.  J.  Fraser  presented  some  suggestions  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  developing  the  animal  side  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry and  what  investigations  ought  to  be  carried  out  in  this  line.  The 
work  agreed  upon  in  connection  with  this  department  of  the  college,  was  as 
follows,  given  in  order  of  importance - 

1.  That  a  man  under  the  control  of  the  director  of  the  experiment  station 
be  sent  over  the  State  to  do  field  work,  with  a  view  of  studying  the  dairy  con- 
ditions and  assist  in  every  possible  manner  to  improve  these  conditions.  It 
was  suggested  by  Mr.  Abbott,  and  agreed  upon  by  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  greater  portion  of  this  work  be  carried  on  in  the  dairy  dis- 
tricts of  the  State. 

2.  That  the  dairy  experiments  at  present  carried  on  by  the  experiment 
station  in  regard  to  determining  the  difference  in  efficiency  of  individual 
cows  be  continued  on  the  United  States  government  fund. 

3.  That  a  cheap  and  effective  method  be  devised  for  keeping  flies  from 
cows. 

4.  To  determine  how  small  a  quantity  of  milk  on  which  calves  can  be  suc- 
cessfully reared,  and  what  food  will  make  the  best  substitute  for  milk. 

5.  The  immediate  and  continued  effect  of  different  quanities  of  the  same 
kind  of  feed  on  the  production  of  milk  of  cows. 

6.  Wide  vs.  Narrow  Rations  for  Dairy  Cows,  and  to  determine  the  widest 
ration  most  economical  for  conditions  that  exist  in  Illinois. 

The  investigation  and  experiment  work  on  the  manufacturing  side  under 
Prof.  Erf  was  given  due  consideration,  and  the  following  suggestions,  in 
order  of  importance,  were  agreed  upon: 

7.  Experiments  on  whipping  cream,  explaining  why  some  cream  whips^ 
while  other  cream  of  same  per  cent  does  not. 

8.  Testing  different  insulations  for  creamery  refrigerators. 

9.  Experiments  on  mold  in  refrigerators. 

10.  Experiments  to  determine  the  species  of  bacteria  that  causes  butter  to 
deteriorate  at  low  temperature. 

11.  Experiments  in  making  butter  from  cream  which  has  been  frozen. 

Such  is  the  work  mapped  out  by  the  advisory  board,  and  it  is  with  a  feel- 
ing of  pride  I  make  report  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  this  depart- 
ment. 
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One  of  the  most  neglected  thin&^s  about  the  dairy  farms  is  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  the  barns,  and  it  was  tnought  best  that  the  University  of  Illinois 
set  an  example  in  this  respect  for  the  dairyman  of  the  State  by  patting  the 
dairy  barn  at  the  experiment  station  in  the  best  possible  condition.  The 
floor,  joist  and  sills  of  the  university  dairy  barn  were  badly  rotted  and  un- 
safe for  longer  use,  then  it  was  thought  best  to  tear  out  the  whole  inside  of 
the  dairy  barn,  new  sills  were  put  in  where  needed,  the  loft  supported  on 
iron  columns,  new  windows  put  in  giving  four  times  the  light  originally. 
The  barn  was  ceiled  on  the  inside,  a  large  feed  room  partitioned  oft  at  one 
end  for  the  preparation  of  feed  for  experimental  pui'poses,  at  the  other  end  a 
milk  room,  an  office  and  a  herdsman's  room  were  put  in.  A  cement  floor  and 
mangers  were  put  in  3  feet  lower  than  the  old  floor  and  resting  on  the  ground. 

Considerable  time  was  spent  investigating  the  stall  question,  and  it  was 
finally  decided  by  putting  in  the  Drown  iron  stall.  These  stalls  were  the  sec- 
ond lot  manufactured  and  they  are  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  This  makes 
a  good  barn  for  experimental  work,  and  with  the  small  dairy  building  stand- 
ing near  it,  which  has  also  been  remodeled,  makes  one  of  the  best  dairy 
plants  in  the  State  from  a  sanitary  standpoint. 

The  work  in  the  field  is  being  done  by  Mr.  Glover  in  the  dairy  section.  He 
is  testing  herds  as  follows,  visiting  each  every  seventh  week: 


Name. 


Residence. 


Cows  Tested. 


H.  B.  Gurler 

F.  M.  Barber 

J.  M.G 

Ray  Wilson 

M.  e.  Campbell.. 

W.  C.  Taft 

Chas.  Gilkerson. 

S.  Seward 

W.  R.  Hostetter.. 
H.M.Phillips.... 

S.  M.  Malnix 

E.  G.  Helm 

Smith 

J.  F.  DeGarmond 
Z.  F.  Burland.... 

J.  P.  Hordel 

J.  A.  Phillips 

fl.  J.  Tounirer 


DeEalb 

Greenwood 

Greenwood 

Greenwood 

Genoa 

Rockford 

Marensro 

Marengro 

Mt.  Carroll 

Lena 

Damascus 

Freeport  

Aurora 

Genoa 

ViToodstock 

Lena 

Lena 

Stillman  Valley 


65 

25 

30 

30 

18 

18 

10 

6 

20 

20 

16 

6 

7 

6 

30 

10 

9 

30 


Making  a  total  of  355  cows  being  tested  without  any  expense  to  the  owners 
excepting  what  little  time  is  required  to  weigh  the  milk,  etc. 

This  method  of  testing  cows  every  seventh  week  by  a  representative  of  the 
experiment  station  can  not  help  but  add  untold  benent  to  the  dairy  industry 
of  the  State.  Applications  have  been  coming  in  from  dairymen  to  Mr.  Glover 
to  test  their  herds,  and  many  havelhad  to  be  refused  on  account  of  lack  of 
time. 

Thus  the  light  is  breaking  upon  the  dairyman  that  to  be  successful  in  his 
business  he  must  needs  know  his  individual  cows  so  that  the  poor  cows  may 
be  weeded  out,  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  matters  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  up-to-date  dairyman. 

Experiment  >lo.  2  is  being  continued  on  United  States  funds. 

Experiments  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10  and  11,  with  no  definite  results  as  yet. 

The  matter  of  whipping  cream  at  different  per  cents  of  butter  fat  at  differ- 
ent degrees  of  temperature  and  differnt  per  cents  of  accity  has  been  taken  up  and 
a  number  of  data  have  been  obtained,  but  on  account  of  the  intricate  factor  of 
viscosity  which  enters  into  the  work,  there  will  be  some  problems  that  can 
not  be  solved  except  by  very  expensive  and  elaborate  experiments. 

Refrigeration  has  also  been  duly  considered  and  approximate  estimates 
were  made  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  such  an  experiment  in  order  to  secure 
such  results  that  may  be  helpful  to  the  average  creamery  man  and  still  stay 

—12  F.  I. 
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within  reasonable  bounds  of  onr  appropriation.  Unforseen  circumstances  do 
occasionally  arise  in  experimental  work  and  it  often  becomes  ver^  expensive 
to  avoid  the  obstacle,  but  trusting  that  nothing  of  the  kind  will  arise  and  with 
well  laid  plans  to  make  a  thorough  test  of  all  factors  that  enter  into  this 
work;  but  it  will  require  considerable  time  if  the  experiment  is  to  be  con- 
ducted in  a  thorough  and  economical  manner,  this  will  especially  be  true  of 
the  deterioration  test  of  different  insulating  materials. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  the  work  done  by  the  dairy  department  of 
the  agricultural  college  upon  the  plans  laid  out^by  the  advisory  board. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Irvin  Nowlan. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  SUGAR  BEET  INVESTIGATION  AND 

EXPERIMENT. 

By  R.  8.  Woodview.  Urbana,  111. 

Agriculture  in  the  United  States  and  in  Illinois  has  undergone  a  ^ea 
change  within  the  last  20  years.    There  has  been  no  science,  no  business 
enterprise,  no  profession  that  has  kept  the  pace  with  the  advance  in  scientific 
agriculture.    New  methods  for  the  culture  of  older  established  grains  grasses 
have  placed  them  under  control  of  our  as'ricultural  specialists* 

New  crops  has  been  grown  and  found  their  adaptations  to  our  soil,  climatic 
and  moisture  conditions.  Plants  have  been  taken  in  their  wild  stage  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  plant  breeder  have  been  developed  into  plants  that  have  been 
cultivated  to  the  extent  that  they  affect  our  commercial  enterprise  to  a  very 
large  degree. 

The  sugar  beet  as  an  example  has  been  bred  up  from  a  sugar  content  of  4 
per  cent  to  14,  16  and  22  per  cent. 

There  is  a  reason  for  all  those  things,  manufacturing  interests  now  realize 
the  importance  of  scientific  methods  of  agriculture  to  produce  the  raw  mater- 
ial passing  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

There  is  a  place  in  agriculture  for  the  sugar  beet  industry,  in  a  county  that 
last  year  consumed  2,372,316  tons  of  sugar,  and  where  the  per  capita  or  con- 
sumption has  increased  from  20  pounds  in  1830  to  63  pounds  in  1900  and 
1,750,000,000  people  of  the  world  consume  7,500,000  tons  of  sugar,  the  United 
States  is  now  consuming  28  per  cent  of  this  amount  with  her  74,000,000  people. 
We  rank  second  only  to  England  as  a  sugar  consuming  nation  yet  in  1899  to 
1900  we  produced  but  205,000  tons. 

There  are  41  beet  sugar  factories  in  operation  in  the  United  States  against 
1,400  in  Germany,  Rusia,  France  and  Austria, 

The  United  States  produced  in  1900  from  her  beet  factories  73,000  tons  of 
sugar. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  development  of  the  sugar  beet 
industry,  and  it  leads  fair  to  figure  largely  in  our  economic  conditions. 

It  means  intensive  agriculture,  smaller  farms  more  farmers  with  larger 
returns,  it  means  neater  and  better  kept  farms,  and  encouragement  to  young 
men  with  ability  ambition,  and  pluck. 

Illinois  has  a  yearly  consumption  of  about  $18,000,000  or  equal  to  the  value 
of  our  whole  oat  crop. 

It  would  add  to  Illinois^  wealth  to  produce  her  own  sugar  $13,500,000  in  beet 
factories.  It  would  require  as  yearly  average  of  about  180,000  acres,  furnish- 
ing employment  to  many  men  in  field  and  factory  that  are  now  idle  in  Illinois. 

It  would  stimulate  other  lines  of  work  and  create  a  greater  demand  for 
other  crops.  It  would  furnish  a  new  feed  for  dairymen  and  feeders  in  the 
way  of  by  porducts. 
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On  account  of  the  results  of  experiments  over  the  State  of  Illinois  conducted 
by  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden  and  published  in  1898  in  Bulletin  No..  49.  from  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana,  Illinois,  and  on  account  of  the  stimulating 
effect  the  two  years  of  sugar  beet  culture  in  Illinois  had  upon  other  lines  of 
farming.  The  Illinois  Beet  Growers  association  took  active  part  and  secured 
an  appropriation  for  further  experiments  to  be  conducted  in  Illinois  as  part 
of  House  Bill  315. 

As  an  outline  of  this  work  a  committee  from  the  Illinois  Beet  Growers  as- 
sociation  submitted  the  following  report  for  experiments  to  be  conducted  in 
Illinois  with  funds  received  from  House  Bill  No  315.  This  report  was  appro- 
ved by  Dean  Davenport  of  the  Illlinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  evident  that  the  value  of  experimental  work  depends  upon  the  care 
with  which  it  is  done  and  the  accuracy  with  which  directions  perscribed  are 
followed. 

To  this  end  it  is  recommended  that  a  series  of  experiments  be  conducted 
and  extended  over  the  state,  which  will  contribute  to  giving  satisfactory 
answers  to  some  of  the  questions  which  are  constantly  being  asked,  and  which 
must  be  answered  before  the  sugar  beet  industry  is  fully  established  in  this 
State. 

This  work  should  be  in  charge  of  an  experienced  man,  one  thoroughly 
posted  on  the  sugar  beet  and  its  methods  of  cultivation;  he  should 
be  able  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  two  or  three  score  jof  representa- 
tive farmers  who  can  be  relied  upon  to  do  good  work,  which  can  doubtless 
be  more  ecomomically  done  in  communities  having  experience  in  the  pro- 
duction of  beets  on  a  commercial  scale. 

From  the  supervision  of  this  work  such  a  superintendent  should  be  able  to 
g:ive  accurate  data  relative  to  beets  grown,  the  methods  of  fitting  ground  and 
cultivation,  time  of  planting  and  harvesting,  the  tonnage  per  acre,  quality 
and  growth  of  beets,  moisture  preccipitation  amount  of  heat  etc. 

These  results  should  mean  something.  The  aim  of  such  a  report  should  be 
not  only  to  demonstrate  accurately  the  results  obtained,  but  to  convey  a  cor- 
rect idea  whether  results  secured  were  obtained  under  normal  conditions,  and 
whether  or  not  they  are  likely  to  be  permanent  results. 

To  test  Illinois  conditions  thoroughly  with  reference  to  the  capacity  for 
growing  suear  beets  requires  a  great  deal  of  patient  labor  and  means  the 
abandonment  of  some  private  notions  on  the  part  of  the  average  farmer  as 
to  '* scientific  farming"  so-called. 

A  happy  feature  incident  to  this  work  is  the  cordial  relation  to  be  devel- 
oped between  the  farmer  and  experiment  station. 

They  will  be  gradually  getting  nearer  lO  each  other;  the  station  will  be- 
come more  practical  and  the  farmer  more  scientific. 

List  op  Experiments. 

Experiments  proposed: 

1.  Crop  rotation.  Beets  should  follow  beets,  or  be  planted  on  corn 
ground  or  wheat  or  oats  stubbe,  or  seeded  on  newly  plowed  clover  or  blue 
grssB  sod;  also  what  crops  are  best  to  follow  beet  crop. 

2.  Preparation  of  seed  bed  and  cultivation  of  beets,  the  merits  of  fall  and 
spring  plowing,  early  and  late,  or  deep  or  shallow,  both  in  fall  and  spring. 
Firm  versus  loose  seed  bed,  tools  best  adopted  to  fitting  ground,  time  var- 
ious deaths  of  planting,  spacing  rows,  when  to  bunch  and  thin,  and  distance 
of  cuts  in  rows,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  distance  apart  between  beets  upon 
both  the  tonnage  and  sugar  percentage. 

3.  Investigation  to  determine  types  of  soil  in  the  State  which  are  best 
adapted  to  tne  production  of  sugar  beets  and  value  of  manure  and  commer- 
cial fertilizers,  and  manner  of  applying  the  same.  It  should  be  the  aim  to 
demonstrate  tne  facts  and  conditions  that  migfit  obtain  in  a  general  w^y  by 
showing  results  through  efforts  directed  in  a  small  way.    The  plots  of  land 
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selected  should  not  be  of  the  best  or  poorest  but  ones  that  are  tvpieally  re- 
presentative of  the  farms  on  which  tbey  are  situated  and  sreneral  farming  re- 
gion in  the  locality. 

4.  Test  of  standard  varieties  from  reliable  seedmen  to  determine  their 
relative  value  for  Illinois  soil  and  conditions,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  trial  of 
the  breeding  of  beet  seed  in  the  suitable  sections  of  the  State. 

5.  Costs  of  various  details  in  the  producing  and  harvesting  of  a  crop  of 
beets,  and  investigation  of  the  best  machinery  now  in  use,  with  a  view  of  im- 
proving the  efficiancy  of  same  and  thus  cheapen  the  cost  of  production. 

6.  Insects  and  diseases. 

7.  Feeding  value  of  beet  products. 

In  accordance  with  the  action  and  report  above  the  writer  was  chosen  by 
the  trustees  of  the  university  and  placed  upon  the  experiment  station  staff  to 
conduct  this  work. 

The  work  was  started  August  10,  1901,  a  visit  was  made  to  the  fields  of  the 
contractors  of  the  Illinois  Sugar  Refining  Company  in  McLean,  Tazewell, 
LaSalle,  Logan,  Fulton,  Sangamon  Counties. 

The  history  of  the  past  treatment  of  these  fields  was  taken,  the  previous 
crops,  Kind  of  soil,  drainage,  depth,  date  and  manner  of  plowing,  prepara- 
tion, whether  fertilized  or  not  and  what  manner,  condition  of  ground  when 
plowed,  date  and  depth  of  planting.  Size  of  beets  when  first  cultivated, 
number  of  times  cultivated  and  depth  of  cultivation,  date  of  bunching  and 
thinning,  number  of  beets  l«ft  to  rod,  whether  or  not  tops  died  down  in  sum- 
mer, if  so  the  cause;  results  of  feeding  tops  to  cattle  and  hogs,  date  of  har- 
vesting; cost  of  growing  and  harvest! r)g  per  acre. 

Samples  were  collected  from  these  fields  by  me  and  sent  to  the  Station  for 
analysis  in  charge  of  L.  H.  Smith.  Aanalyses — in  242  samples  were  analysed 
with  an  average  percentage  for  counties  as  follows :  LaSalle  county,  13  per  cent; 
McLean  county,  12.7  percent;  Menard  county,  13  percent;  Tazewell  county, 
12.2  per  cent;  Loscan  county,  11.5  per  cent;  Fulton  county,  11.8  per  cent; 
Sangamon  county,  10.1  per  cent;* seven  samples  from  Momence,  Kankakee 
county,  averae:ed  l4.1  per  cent;  from  Kankakee,  14.6  per  cent;  Kankakee 
county,  Waldron,  13.4  per  cent;  Marango,  McHenry  county,  14.2  per  cent; 
Dolton,  14.6  per  cent;  Virgnia,  Cass  county,  14.6  per  cent;  average  of  242 
samples,  13.3  per  cent. 

Samples  were  taken  from  fields  having  grown  four  and  six  consecutive  crops 
of  beets,  the  average  percentage  from  fields  four  successive  crops  12.8  per  cent; 
percentage  of  beets  from  six  crops,  12.1.  Tests  were  made  of  oats  grown  on 
beet  ground  after  one  and  two  crops.  Tremont,  Tazewell  couiity  Illinois,  152.22 
acres  belonging  to  Peter  Getz,  Fred  Becker,  John  Hent,  Fred  Hunterman 
yielded  an  average  of  61.2  bushels  per  acre.  With  corn  only  two  accurate  tests 
were  obtained.  H.  A.  Bailey  Delavan  grew  42.2  bushels  per  aere  at  80  pounds 
per  bushel  on  100  acres  of  beet  land  1901. 

S.  M.  Woodrow,  Green  Valley,  grew  45  bushels  per  acre  on  30  acre  beet 
ground. 

Many  other  farmers  have  written  of  good  crops  on  beet  ground.  Accurate 
figures  were  not  obtained,  because  land  was  not  measured. 

From  the  crop  of  1901 1,000  beets  cf  Original  Klein  Wanzlabia  variety  have 
been  selected  as  mother  beets  and  stored  at  the  university  and  will  be  used  in  the 
breeding  of  beets  for  seed.  These  were  packed  in  dry  sand  in  a  cool  room  of  the 
basement  and  this  spring  will  be  set  out  to  produce  seed.  This  work  will  be 
conducted  by  Prof  C.  B.  Bull  of  the  plant  breeding  department. 

Land  has  been  arranged  for  by  the  station  in  different  parts  of  state  to  test 
all  these  questions  suggested  by  the  report  of  the  committee  of  Illinois  Beet 
Gkowers  association. 
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There  will  be  1,600  pounds  of  seed  for  distribution  among  the  farmers  who 
will  co-operate  with  the  station  and  follow  directions  in  regard  to  selection  of 
land,  cultivation,  harvesting,  etc.,  and  collecting  data,  sending,  beside^ 
samples  to  station  for  analysis,  250  pounds  for  variety  tests. 

It  is  especially  desired  that  the  northern  portion  of  Illinois  where  dairy  in- 
terests are  most  prosperous  take  up  this  sugar  beet  work,  for  the  two  fit  so 
closely  together.  The  beet  itself,  the  tops  and  by-products  of  factory  have  a 
feeding  value  to  dairymen  that  is  seldom  excelled. 

Cooperation  with  the  department  at  Washington  has  been  arranged  for  the 
study  of  insects  and  diseases. 

It  shall  be  the  aim  in  this  work  to  make  an  impartial  test  of  Illinois  con- 
ditions as  to  the  advisability  of  growing  beets  for  commercial  purposes,  but  at 
the  same  time  there  shall,  be  an  endeavor  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production 
and  increase  the  quality  and  tonnage  of  beets. 

The  two  years  crops  have  proven  that  Bloomington,  Illinois,  is  a  suitable 
location  for  a  beet  factory.  The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  beets 
in  that  vicinity  in  1901  was  $4.62  per  ton.  The  average  factory  test  for 
Bloomington  beets  was  14.8  per  cent.  . 

But  the  business  of  growing:  beets  to  Sell  is  at  a  standstill  in  Illinois  until  a 
factory  is  established  here. 

No  factory  will  be  established,  and  not  even  a  move  for  a  factory  will  be 
made,  until  the  sugar  trust's  fight  for  the  removal  of  the  raw  sugar  duty  is 
settled. 

The  educational  and  experimental  side  of  the  work  may  continue,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  within  a  year — or  if  the  sugar  trust  wins  now,  within  a  few  years 
— the  condition  may  be  favorable  for  taking  up  the  practical  side  again. 

The  fact  that  the  first  Illinois  sugar  factory  was  not  well  located,  that  it 
gave  up  the  business  m  the  middle  of  the  season  because  of  the  special  ad- 
vantages in  the  year-around  manufacture  of  glucose,  and  that  trouble  has 
arisen  over  the  shipping  of  the  crop  to  other  states,  have  all  been  important 
ineidents  but  not  essential  parts  or  the  industry,  and  not  chargeable  to  the 
business  of  growing  beets. 

But  Bloomington  people,  both  farmers  and  business  men,  should  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  real  conditions  and  not  charge  the  present  seeming 
failure  to  any  but  the  real  causes,  and  should  hold  themselves  in  the  right 
attitude  for  prompt  action  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  getting  a  factory  and  re- 
suming the  growing  of  beets  here. 

Surely  the  advantage  brought  to  our  doors  and  well  demonstrated  by  pioneer 
beet  firrowers  is  not  to  fall  to  the  ground  and  fail  of  ultimate  fruit  in  Illinois 
farming,  in  producing  labor  for  thousand,  and  in  keeping  millions  of  money 
at  home. 

Meanwhile  the  sugar  factories,  and  beet  growing  well  established  in  other 
states  will  continue  to  reap  the  abundant  benefits  as  long  as  they  can  hold 
their  own  with  the  sugar  trust. 


THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF   A   STATE   BY   LEGISLATION,  SUCH  AS 

•*BILL  315''. 

Read  by  E.  Davenport,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  Director  of  the  Experiment 

Station.  University  of  Illinois. 

It  is  a  notable  example  of  a  deliberate  act  of  a  great  State  to  increase  its 
prosperity  through  the  further  development  of  one  of  her  great  industries — 
agriculture — and  I  crave  attention  for  a  few  minutes  to  an  analysis  of  the 
real  meaning  of  such  legislation.  This  I  do  because  there  seems  to  exist 
some  confusion  of  ideas  as  to  such  matters,  for  I  am  often  asked  the  ques- 
tion: *'Why  do  we  establish  schools  and  experiment  stations  at  public  ex- 
pense for  the  special  benefit  of  farmers?  Why  not  legislate  for  the  benefit  of 
my  business  as  well — shoemaking,  for  example,  or  mining?  Have  not  I  as 
many  rights  as  if  I  raised  corn  or  fed  pigs?'' 
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Now  this  all  seems  plausible  and  yet  it  oontains  the  fallacy  of  fallacies  when 
we  are  considering  policies  for  the  development  and  the  upbuilding:  of  a  state, 
and  I  apprehend  that  many  very  good  people  entirely  misunderstand  and 
misconstrue  the  plan  and  purpose  of  such  institutions  as  colleges  of  agriculture 
and  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

For  whose  benefit,  primarily,  are  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  for  example, 
maintainedf  Is  it  for  the  few  hundred  indiviaual  young  men  and  women  who 
attend  their  classes?  Is  it  so  that  they  can  learn  better  methods  and  thereby 
succeed  better  than  their  neighbors  and  ualtimately  absorb  them  and  their 
landsY  No,  if  this  were  the  purpose  then  it  should  not  be  done,  or  else  we 
should  also  establish  schools  to  teach  shoemakiag  so  that  Jones  could  get 
Smith's  business  and  his  shop  away  from  him. 

It  is  not  for  this.  It  is  rather  that  for  public  reasons  the  very  best  known 
methods  of  agricultural  practice  should  be  widely  known  among  men — should 
be  diffused  among  them  as  the  atmosphere  they  breathe.  This  may  be  done 
to  some  extent  by  the  public  press,  by  books,  and  by  special  publication,  but 
in  all  these  cases  the  reader  must  make  his  own  interpretation,  and  after  all, 
the  printed  page  is  but  a  lame  and  awkward  medium  of  oommunication.  Face 
to  face,  man  to  man,  heart  to  heart,  is  the  way  to  absorb  new  ideas,  and 
youth  is  the  most  favorable  period,  before  the  ideas  and  the  habits  are 
fixed,  and  before  the  man  is  finished. 

And  so  it  is  that  all  human  experience  has  shown  that  the  most  patent  method 
of  putting  new  ideas  into  the  lives  of  a  people  is  to  teach  them  directly  to  the 
^oung,  and  in  a  generation  or  two  they  have  become  inbred  and  soon  inborn 
into  that  people.  What  if  all  are  not  able  to  go  and  get  this  instruction  first 
handf  The  object  will  yet  be  accomplished,  because  those  who  do  go  bring 
it  away,  and  they  live  it  and  teach  it  perforce,  and  so  it  becomes  diffused 
among  the  people  to  the  benefit  of  everybody,  even  though  but  a  fraction  may 
have  attended  the  college  and  acted  as  carriers.  A  fire  is  extinguished  by  a 
bucket  brigade.  The  benefits  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  few  individuals 
who  carried  water  in  buckets— that  water  should  be  carried  and  water  enough, 
that  was  the  necessary  thing. 

The  whole  fabric  of  our  free  schools  is  built  upon  this  same  principle,  that 
the  community  as  a  whole  should  be  educated;  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
dividuals as  individuals,  but  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  mass.  I  do  not 
believe  that  public  money  was  ever  spent  or  ever  should  be  spent  for  your  or 
my  personal  benefit.  The  state,  which  is  the  public,  owes  you  and  me  as  in- 
dividuals nothing.  We  owe  it  everything.  It  will  not  take  care  of  us  and  it 
ought  not;  it  expects  us  to  take  care  of  ourselves  and  of  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  individuals  that  attend  any  of  our  public  institutes  of 
learning  from  the  district  school  up  to  the  state  university  do  get  an  individ- 
ual and  a  peculiar  benefit  out  of  it.  That  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  it  is  recompense  for  his  own  time  and  money  put  into  it,  but  it  was 
not  for  this  that  the  school  was  established. 

Bight  here  is  the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  systems  of  educa- 
tion. In  the  olden  times  we  considered  education  a  purely  personal  matter; 
like  Hancock's  tariff  a  local  issue.  Then  we  had  the  *'ra;te  bill,"  and  private 
schools,  and  every  mati  paid  for  what  he  got.  But  this  system  of  education 
did  not  educate.  The  education  of  every  boy  or  girl  was  entirely  at  the  cap- 
rice or  the  financial  ability  of  the  parent,  the  public  was  cheated  of  its  right, 
which  is  that  each  new  generation  shall  be  better  prepared  for  life  than  the 
last,  and  it  was  found  that  the  education  of  a  great  people  could  not  safely  be 
left  entirely  to  the  individuals;  that  there  is  a  public  as  well  as  a  private  phase 
of  education,  and  that  from  the  public  standpoint  the  individual  is  simply  the 
carrier,  the  avenue  of  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people,  and  when  it 
comes  to  higher  or  special  education  the  public  is  indifferent  as  to  whether  you 
or  I  as  individuals  go  to  college  to  get  first  hand  the  best  that  is  to  be  had,  or 
stay  at  home  to  absorb  the  influence  brought  away  by  others.  In  this  busi- 
ness as  many  should  go  as  is  possible  in  order  that  the  diffusion  shall  be  com- 
plete, but  the  public  is  indifferent  as  to  whether  Jones  shall  go  and  Smith  be 
a  recipient  or  visa  versa,  and  in  this  all  good  people  are  now  so  well  agreed 
that  the  childless  man  pays  his  school  tax  as  cheerfully  as  does  the  father  of  ten. 
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All  this  has  been  said  by  way  of  illustration  only,  and  to  show  why  it  is  that 
legislation  such  as  Bill  315,  which  seems  to  be  in  the  interest  of  a  particular 
class,  is  not  so  at  all.  Here  public  money  is  not  expended  in  order  tnat  Farm- 
er Smith  may  prosper  better,  not  at  ai.\  He  may  succeed  or  he  may  fail, 
and  go  into  the  grocery  business  and  fail  there  for  all  the  public  cares,  only 
so  he  supports  himself  and  his  without  becoming  a  burden. 

But  while  the  public  is  indifferent  to  Smith  as  a  farmer,  it  is  not  indifferent 
to  farmers  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  necessary  to  show  here  why  it  is  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  public  prosperity  farmers  as  a  whole  succeed ;  that  agricul- 
ture must  prosper  and  that  it  must  be  developed,  until  we  as  a  people  oper- 
ating in  the  onlv  way  possible  through  individuals  shall  learn  how  to  get  the 
most  out  of  the  land,  and  how  to  protect  its  power  to  produce  forever. 

Upon  this  proposition  all  people  of  all  classes  and  professions  are  equally 
agreed  and  equally  interested.  To.be  sure,certain  individual  farmers  will  pros- 
per the  better  because  of  every  new  fact  and  principle  that  is  learned.  That 
IS  their  good  fortune;  that  is  an  incidental  individual  benefit,  like  that  which 
comes  to  the  comparatively  few  individuals  that  get  the  most  out  of  our  great 
public  school  system.  Even  this,  1  have  no  doubt,  will  in  most  cases  be  no 
more  than  a  partial  return  for  actual  outlay  in  time  spent  for  the  public 
without  recompense,  for  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  these  progressive  souls 
who  are  naturally  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  better  things  are  the  same 
ones  that  are  always  contributing  of  their  time  and  means  to  public  causes . 

Such  legislation  as  this  is,  therefore,  not  only  indifferent  as  to  the  imdivid- 
ual  farmer,  but  it  is  not  for  tde  special  benefit  of  farmers  as  a  class.  It  is  for 
the  development  of  the  agriculture  of  a  great  state,  and,  therefore,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  people  of  all  classes,  now  and  always;  audit  is  of  economic 
importance  that  this  development  ^o  on  until  the  state  has  learned  to  produce 
the  most  and  the  best  food,  until  it  has  brought  the  last  feasible  acre  under 
profitable  cultivation  and  until  it  has  learned  how  to  keep  up  this  output  for 
a  thousand  years.  A  thousand  years?  Yes,  ten  thousand  years,  if  the  world 
should  stand  so  long. 

If  all  this  is  true  of  agriculture  it  is  not  true  in  the  same  sense  of  all  other 
needful  occupations  and  industries?  And  should  we  not  establish  schools 
also,  and  experiment  stations  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  shoemaking  indus- 
try, for  example,  or  any  other  profession  in  which  the  public  is  interested? 
Surely  the  public  is  interested  in  good  shoes,  and  in  cheap  shoes,  and  that 
the  supply  shall  not  fail.  Is  it  not  as  much  interested  in  mining  what  is  a 
thousand  feet  below  the  i^urface  of  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  goldor  iron  as 
in  what  lies  in  the  top  foot  in  the  shape  of  corn  on  beef?  And  why  should 
not  public  funds  be  as  generously  devoted  to  the  exploitation  of  these  indus- 
tries as  of  this  one  of  agricultiire?  Are  agriculture  and  agricultural  people 
to  be  peculiar  pets  of  the  public,  entitled  to  special  privileges? 

This  is  the  question  I  wanted  to  answer.  Not  that  it  is  asked  derisively  or 
complainingly,  but  it  is  often  asked  honestly,  and  it  must  be  frankly  answered 
before  we  can  feel  assured  of  the  public  interest  and  support  that  will  be 
needed  in  order  that  Illinois  agriculture  may  attain   its  highest  development. 

There  are  two  answers  to  the  question,  "Why  is  agriculture  on  a  different 
basis  than  other  professions'^?  The  first  is  that  the  agriculture  of  the  people 
is  its  attempt  to  feed  itself  froba  its  own  territory,  and  no  other  line  of  public 
or  private  effort  is  so  fundamental  to  the  existence  of  that  people  save  only 
the  repelling  of  invasion.  This  is  one  reason,  and  of  itself  a  sufficient  one, 
why  a  large  share  of  public  effort  or  money  if  you  please — should  be  always 
directed  to  this  problem  of  food  supply,  particularly  as  no  people  has  yet 
learned  how  to  feed  itself  for  any  great  length  of  time  upon  the  same  land. 
They  have  been  compelled,  therefore,  to  move  or  starve,  and  in  either  case 
have  lost  their  identity. 

But  there  is  another  answer  to  the  question,  '*Why  should  agriculture  have 
pectdiar  attention  at  public  expense"?  It  is  this:  Individual  effort  is  found 
to  be  unable  to  develop  agriculture  to  any  great  extent.  A  company  can  be 
organized  with  $100,000  stock  or  $1,000,000  stock  and  can  make  a  box  of  shoes 
every  minute  of  the  24  hours,  and  the  output  is  cheapened  as  the  business  is 
heavily  capitalized.     A  reaper,  a  mower  or  a  piano  can  be  made  complete 
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every  five  or  ten  minntes.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  concentration;  of  busi- 
ness management;  of  organization;  of  capitalization.  A  man  with  a  pick  and 
a  shovel  cannot  operate  a  mine;  it  must  be  capitalized. 

In  all  these  cases  immense  values  are  involved.  The  capital  can  be  rapidly 
turned  and  returned.  Almost  any  outlay  for  experiment  will  pay  if  only  the 
margin  is  affected  by  the  slightest  fraction:  $10,000,  $100,000,  is  a  small  mat- 
ter in  a  business  running  into  the  millions,  particularly  if  it  can  stop 
enormous  and  persistent  leaks;  and  experience  has  provea  that  all  profes- 
sions and  all  industries  that  can  be  capitalized  can  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  have  not  only  taken  care  of  themselves  but  have  become  singularly  de- 
veloped under  private  enterprise  alone. 

The  effort  has  cost  some  fortunes.  Companies  have  broken  up,  men  have 
been  ruined,  families  disappointed,  but  the  business  has  all  along  progressed. 
The  public  is  merciless  it  only  a  thing  goes,  and  it  can  not  do  more  for  the 
individual  than  stop  a  moment  and  bind  up  his  wounds  when  he  is  badly 
hurt.    To  this  end  charity  exists. 

But  all  efforts  to  capitalize  agriculture  have  signally  failed  in  two  vital  re- 
spects: First,  it  does  not  pay;  and  second,  it  is  ruinous  to  land.  It  seems  to 
be  impossible  to  develop  agriculture  solely  by  private  enterprise,  as  is  the 
case  in  other  industries.  Like  public  education,  it  does  not  seem  to  prosper 
sufficiently  when  left  to  private  effort  alone.  What  though  landed  com- 
panies fail?  What  though  farmers  fail?  Nobody  cares  for  that  in  itself — any 
more  than  when  the  groceryman  or  the  lawyer  fails,  except  to  say,  **poor 
dogs,  "and  to  drop  a  tear  on  the  grave. 

But  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  •  that  agricultural  failure  is  not 
through  that  sort  of  competitton  which  is  good  for  the  business,  It  comes 
from  something  else  that  lies  deeper.  It  can  not  be  capitalized,  and  the 
higher  laws  of  organic  life  and  of  soil  fertility  are  so  complex  and  so  difficult 
to  understand  as  to  be  beyond  the  efforts  of  the  individual  or  even  of  one 
generation  of  men.  This  is  why  it  is  that  public  money  should  be  put  into 
the  systematic  study  of  agriculture.  It  is  the  Inost  difficult  of  professions, 
as  it  is  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  fundamental. 

All  the  easy  things  have  been  learned  in  the  six,  seven  or  more  thousand 
years  since  the  first  farmer  commenced.  The  individual  has  done  all  he 
could.  The  final  solutions  are  too  much  for  him.  He  can  take  care  of  him- 
self, but  he  has  not  learned  how  to  take  care  of  all  the  rest  of  us.  Private 
enterprise  has  done  its  best  and  there  yet  remains  much  to  be  done.  The 
final  question  is  yet  to  be  solved  **How  can  Illinois  sustain  a  civilization 
such  as  ours  for  a  thousand  years — for  ten  thousand?"  To  begin  to  answer 
that  question  and  to  make  us  all  richer,  better  fed,  and  more  comfortable  in 
the  meantime— that  is  tne  purpose  and  intent  of  such  legislation  as**Bill315." 

And  who  shall  say  it  is  not  well  expended?  It  is  less  than  one  cent  for 
each  six  acres  of  Illinois  lands.  We  spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
to  care  for  the  unfortunate.  That  is  charity.  We  spend  millions  to  restrain 
the  criminal  and  the  insane.  That  is  protection.  Both  are  necessary,  but 
both  are  a  drain  upon  our  energies,  for  they  bring  no  returns  and  they  will 
g>  on  forever. 

On  the  contrary,  money  put  into  education,  into  the  development  of  the  in- 
dastries  and  the  increase  of  the  productive  energies  of  normal  people — all 
this  is  accumulative.     There  are  returns  immediate  and  everlasting; 

Money  put  in  the  unproductive  is  at  the  best  money  sunk.  It  is  either 
charity  or  necessity,  and  in  either  case,  God  bless  it;  but  money  put  into  the 
productive  to  make  it  more  productive  is  an  investment,  and  God  will  bless  it 
more  abundantly.    The  one  is  benevolence,  the  other  is  statesmanship. 

The  convention  of  delegates  met  as  per  the  following  call  in  the 
opera  house  promptly  at  5:00  o'clock  p.  m.  President  W.  R.  Kimzey, 
chairman;  A.  B.  Hostetter,  secretary. 

The  delegates  from  the  several  County  Farmers  Institutes  will  meet  at  the 
above  named  time  and  place  to  elect  directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers  Insti- 
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tate  for  the  odd  numbered  congressional  districts »  and  for  directors  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  following  even  numbered  districts,  namely,  the  Second, 
Fourth,  Sixth,  Eic^hth,  Tenth,  Twelfth,  Fourteenth  and  Twenty-fourth  Con- 
gn^essional  districts.  Only  duly  accredited  delegates  present  will  belallowed 
to  vote.    Voting  by  proxy  not  admissible. 

The  committee  on  credentials  of  delegates  reported  as  follows: 

RooKFORD,  III.,  Feb.  19, 1902. 

lo  the  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Ulinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

We,  your  committee  on  credentials,  beg  leave  to  report  that  we  have  ex- 
amined the  credentials  of  the  several  delegates  of  the  First  to  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional districts,  and  find  the  following  persons  entitled  to  seats  in  this 
convention: 

Melville  K.  Sweet,  Glenwood. 
F.  C.  Rossiter,  Chicago. 
Elmer  Dalton,  Dalton. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  T.  Galbraith, 
A.  W.  Bryant, 
D.  H.  Shank, 
H.  D.  Hughes, 
H.  G.  Easterly, 

Committee, 

RoOKFORD,  III.,  Feb.  19, 1902. 

lo  the  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

We,  your  committee  on  credentials,  bee:  leave  to  report  that  we  have  ex- 
amined the  credentials  of  the  several  delegates  of  the  Tenth  Congressional 
district,  and  find  the  following  named  persons  entitled  to  seats  in  this  con- 
vention : 

H.  D.  Hughes,  Antioch. 
O.  B,  Whitmore,  Gurnee. 
Freeman  Clow,  Gray's  Lake. 
Mellvillt3  K.  Sweet,  Gleuwood. 
F.  C.  Rossiter,  Chicago. 
Elmer  Dolton,  Dolton. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  T.  Galbraith, 
A.  W.  Bryant, 
D.  H.  Shank, 
H.  D.  Hughes, 
H.  G.  Easterly, 

Committee. 
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RoOKFORD,  III.,  Feb.  19, 1902. 

lo  the  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Ulinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

We,  your  committee  on  credentials,  beg  leave  to  report  that  we  have  ex- 
amined the  credentials  of  the  several  delegates  of  the  Eleventh  Congressional 
district,  and  find  the  following  named  persons  entitled  to  seats  in  this  con- 
vention : 
J.  H.  Turner,  Hebron. 
T.  A.  O'Cock,  Marengo. 
H.  C.  Mead,  West  McHenry. 
Frank  Sprague,  Lockport. 
C.  D.  Bartlett,  Wheaton. 
H.  D.  Compton,  Wheaton. 
R.  T.  Morgan,  Wheaton. 
Joseph  Newman. 
Judd  Mason. 
J.  L.  Mason. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  T.  Galbbaith, 

A.  W.  Bryant. 

D.  H.  Shank. 

H.  D.  Hughes. 

H.  G.  Easterly. 

Committee. 

RooKFORD,  III..  Feb.  19, 1902. 

To  the  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

We,  your  committee  on  credentials,  beg  leave  to  report  that  we  have  ex- 
amined the  credentials  of  the  several  delegates  of  the  Twelfth  Congressional 
District,  and  find  the  following  named  persons  entitled  to  seats  in  this  con- 
vention : 

Hon.  David  Hunter,  Rockford. 
George  W.  Collins,  Rockford. 
C.  P.  Coolidge,  Winnebago. 
B.  8.  Herbert,  Belvidere. 
Walter  Lucas,  Belvidere. 
E.  C.  West,  Sycamore. 
Luther  Lawrence,  Belvidere. 
A.  C.  Gabel,  Yorkville. 
Emmett  Willmarth,  Sycamore. 
I.  Vandleburg,  Kingston. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  T.  Galbraith, 
A.  W.  Bryant, 
D.  H.  Shank, 
H.  D.  Hughes, 
H.  G.  Easterly, 

Committee. 
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RooKPORD,  III.,  Feb.  19, 1902. 

To  the  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

We,  your  committee  on  credentials,  beg  leave  to  report  that  we  hav3  ex- 
amined the  credentials  of  the  several  delesrates  of  the  Thirteenth  Congres- 
sional District,  and  find  the  following  named  persons  entitled  to  seats  in  this 
convention : 

Bead  Russell,  Warren. 

John  Dallyn,  Galena. 

F.  B.  Walker,  Dakota. 

William  Hunt,  Elroy. 

Cbas.  Statz,  Shannon. 

Cbas.  T.  King,  Rochelle. 

Chas.  A.  Wetherbee,  Sterling. 

William  Peugh,  Sterling. 

R.  R.  Murphy,  Garden  Plain. 

J.  L.  Hart  well,  Dixon. 

J.  0.  Howlitt,  Paw  Paw. 

Collins  D^sart^ucham. 

Willis  Akins,  Warren. 

Frank  Linn,  Byron. 

Chas.  Walkup,  Oregon. 

J.  W.  Stocks,  Elroy. 

Mrs.  Henry  McKay,  Mt.  Carroll. 

A.  B.  Hostetter,  Mt.  Carroll. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  T.  Galbraith, 
A.  W.  Bryant, 
D.  H.  Shank, 
H.  D.  Hughes, 
H.  G.  Easterly, 

Committee, 

ROOKFORD,  III.,  Feb.  19, 1902. 

lo  the  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

We,  your  committee  on  credentials,  beg  leave  to  report  that  we  have  ex- 
amined the  credentials  of  the  several  delegates  of  the  Fourteenth  Congres- 
sional District,  and  find  the  following  named  persons  entitled  to  seats  in  this 
convention : 

L.  B.  Strager,  Rock  Island. 
Euclid  N.  Cobb,  Monmouth. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  T.  Galbraith, 
A.  W.  Bryant, 
D.  H.  Shank, 
H.  D.  Hughes, 
H.  G.  Easterly, 

Committee. 
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RooKPORD,  III.,  Feb.  19, 1902. 

lo  the  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Ulinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

We,  yoar  committee  on  credentials,  heg  leave  to  report  that  we  have  ex- 
amined the  credentials  of  the  several  delegates  of  the  Fifteenth  Congression- 
al district,  and  find  that  the  following  named  persons  are  entitled  to  seats  in 
this  convention: 

C.  P.  Fingle,  Canton. 
S.  N.  Black,  Clayton. 
J.  B.  Frisby,  Mendon. 
W.  W.  Cole,  Genoseo. 
Chas.  Malcom,  Cambridge. 
O.  L.  Fay,  Oneida. 
J.  H.  Coolidge,  Galesbarg. 

Bespectfally  submitted, 

John  T.  Galbraith, 

A.    W.  3RYANT, 

D.  H.  Shank, 
H.  D.  Hughes, 
H.  G.  Easterly,  . 

Committee, 

RooKPORD,  III.,  Feb.  19, 1903. 

2o  the  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

We,  your  committee  on  credentials,  beg  leave  to  report  that  we  have  ex- 
amined the  credentials  of  the  several  delegates  of  the  Seventeenth  Congress- 
ional district,  and  find  the  following  named  persons  entitled  to  seats  in  this 
convention : 

John  Hughes,  Pontiac. 

Mrs.  Chas.  Yoder,  Bloomington. 

J.  W.  Jones,  Lincoln. 

J.  T.  Foster,  Elkhart. 

Mrs.  Purviance,  Elkhart. 

W.  B.  Strand,  Atlanta. 

L.  H.  Kerrick,  Bloomington. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  T.  Galbraith, 
A.  W.  Bryant, 
D.  H.  Shank, 

H.  D.  HUGHQS, 

H.  G.  Easterly, 

Committee. 
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RoCKPORD,  III.,  Feb.  19, 1902. 

lo  the  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Ulinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

We,  your  committee  on  credentials,  beg  leave  to  report  that  we  have  ex- 
amined the  credentials  ol  the  several  delegates  of  the  Nineteenth  Congress- 
ional district,  and  find  the  following  named  persons  entitled  to  seats  in  this 
convention : 

E.  L.  Hoffman,  Waynesville. 

B.  Burrows,  Decatur. 

C.  A.  Thrift,  Decatur. 
Chas,  Adkins,  Bement. 
W.  L.  Rhodes,  Bethany. 
T.  H.  Crowder,  Bethany. 
J.  C.  Hoke,  Sullivan. 

fi.  E.  Chester,  Champaign. 
W.  C.  Gamble,  Areola. 
Isaac  S.  Raymond,  Philo. 
A.  D.  Shamel,  Urbana. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  T.  Galbraith, 
A.  W.  Bryant, 
D.  H.  Shank, 
H.  D.  Hughes, 
H.  G.  Easterly, 

Committee. 

RooKPORD,  III.,  Feb.  10, 1902. 

lo  the  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

We,  your  committee  on  credentials,  beg  leave  to  report  that  we  have  ex- 
amined the  credentials  of  the  several  delegates  of  the  Twenty-first  Cong^ress- 
ional  district,  and  find  the  following  named  persons  entitled  to  seats  in  this 
convention : 

Harry  Grundy,  Morrison ville. 
Mrs.  Harry  Grundy,  Morrison  ville. 
C.  H.  C.  Anderson,  Carlinville. 
E.  C.  Richards,  Hilisboro. 
Arthur  Ware,  Butler. 
Wm.  A.  Young,  Butler. 
W.  B.  Otwell,Carlinville. 
Col.  Chas.  F.  Mills,  Springfield. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  T.  Galbraith, 
A.  W,  Bryant, 
D.  H.  Shank, 
H.  D.  Hughes, 
H.  G.  Easterly, 

Committee^ 
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ROOKFORD,  III.,  Feb.  19, 1902. 

2o  the  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Illin&ts  Farmers^  Institute: 

We,  your  committee  on  credentials,  be^  leave  to  report  that  we  have  ex- 
amined the  credentials  of  the  several  candidates  of  the  Twenty-third  Congres- 
sional district,  and  find  the  following  named  persons  entitled  to  seats  in  this 
convention : 

Joseph  Oldfield,  Vandalia. 

Chas.  E.  Cox,  Vandalia. 

Richard  Whittle,  Jr.,  Vandalia. 

John  D.  Trimble,  Trimble. 

Fred  C.  Goodnow,  Salem. 

A.  V.  Schmerhorn,  Kinmundy.  • 

L.  N.  Beal,  Mt.  Vernon. 

S.  T.  Maxey,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Mrs.  L.  N.  Beal,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Lincoln  Kell,  Salem. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  T.  Galbraith, 
A.  W.  Bryant, 
D.  H.  Shank, 
H.  D.  Hughes, 
H.  G.  Eahterly, 

Committee, 

RocKFORD,  III.,  Feb.  19, 1902. 

7o  the  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

We,  your  committee  on  credentials,  beg  leave  to  report  that  we  have  ex- 
amined the  credentials  of  the  several  delegates  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Con- 
gressional district,  and  find  that  the  following  named  persons  are  entitled  to 
seats  in  this  convention : 

M.  E.  Shirtleff,  Bone  Gap. 
John  P.  Stelle,  Dahlgren. 
W.  J.  Casper,  New  Burnside. 
Israel  Mills,  Clay  City. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  T.  Galbraith, 
A.  W.  Bryant, 
D.  H.  Shank, 
H.  D.  Hughes, 
H.  G.  Easterly, 

Committee. 

RocKFORD,  III.,  Feb.  19, 1902. 

2o  the  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

We,  your  committee  on  credentials,  beg  leave  to  report  that  we  have  ex- 
amined the  credentials  of  the  several  delegates  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Con- 
gressional district,  and  find  the  following  named  persons  entitled  to  seats  in 
this  convention: 

Walter  K.  Kimzey,  Tamaroa. 
J.  M,  Vancil,  Bentoa. 
A.  G.  Crow,  Murphysboro. 
John  T.  Galbraith,  Carbondale. 
H.  G.  Easterly,  Carbondale. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  T.  Galbraith, 
A.  W.  Bryant, 
D.  H.  Shank, 
H.  D.  Hughes, 
H.  G.  Easterly, 
«    .  Committee. 
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After  the  report  of  the  committee  on  credentials  the  respective 
congressional  districts  met  to  select  a  director  for  the  ensuing  term, 
and  reported  as  follows: 

BooKFOBD,  111.,  Feb.  19, 1902. 

2o  the  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Illinois  Farmers''  Institute: 

The  delegates  of  the  First  Congressional  district  beg  leave  to  report  that 
they  have  selected  Mr.  C.  P.  Reynolds  of  Cook  coanty,  to  act  as  director  of 
the  First  Congressional  district  for  the  ensaing  terniL. 

Bespeotfully  submitted, 

F.  C.  BOSSITEB, 
President. 

RocKFORD,  III.,  Feb.  19, 1902. 

2o  the  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

The  delegates  of  the  Second  Congressional  district  beg  leave  to  report  that 
they  have  selected  Mr.  B.  R.  Pierce  of  Cook  county,  to  act  as  director  of  the 
Second  Congressional  district  for  the  ensuing  term. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  C.  ROSSITER, 
President, 

RocKFORD,  III.,  Feb.  19, 1902. 

loZthelConvention  of  Delegates  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

The  delegates  of  the  Third  Congressional  district  beg  leave  to  report  that 
they  have  selected  Mr.  Merrill  K.  Sweet  of  Cook  county,  to  act  as  director 
of  the  Third  Congressional  district  for  the  ensuing  term.^ 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  C.  ROSSITER, 

President. 

RooKFORD,  III.,  Feb.  19, 1902. 

Zo  the'^Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

The  delegates  of  the  Fourth  Congressional  district  beg  leave  to  report  that 
they  have  selected  Mr.  W.  Malcolm  Wanly  of  Cook  county,  to  act  as  director 
of  the  Fourth  Congressional  district  for  the  ensuing  term. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  C.  ROSSITBR, 

President, 

RocKPORD,  III.,  Feb.  19,  1902. 

lo  thelConvention  of  Delegates  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

The  delegates.of  the  Sixth  Congressional  district  beg  leave  to  report  that 
they  have  selected  Mr.  F.  C.  Rossiter  of  Cook  county,  to  act  as  director  of 
the  Sixth  Congressional  district  for  the  ensuing  term. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  C.  Rossiter, 

President, 
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RooKPORD,  III.,  Feb.  19,|1902. 

2o  the  Convention  of  Delegates,  of  the  HUnois  Farmers^  Institute: 

The  delegates  of  the  Seventh  Congressional  district  beg  leave  to  report  that 
they  have  selected  Mr.  James  Frake  of  Cook  coanty,  to  act  as  directorZof  the 
Seventh  Congressional  district  for  the  ensuing  term. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  C.  ROSSITEB. 

President, 

RooKFORD,  III.,  Feb.  19, 1902. 

To  the  Convention  of  Delegates  o/  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

The  delegates  of  the  Eighth  Congressional  district  beg  leave  to  report  that 
they  have  selected  Mr.  John  M.  Clark  of  Cook  county,  to  act  as  director  of 
the  Eighth  Congressional  district  for  the  ensuing  term. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  C.  ROSSITER, 

President, 

RooKPORD,  III., » Feb.  19, 1902. 

lo  the  Convention  oj  Delegates  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

The  delegates  of  the  Ninth  Congressional  district  beg  leave  to  report  that 
they  have  selected  Mr.  Jacob  F.  Rehm  of  Cook  county,  to  act  as  director  of 
the  Ninth  Congressional  district  for  the  ensuing  term. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  C.  ROSSITER, 

President, 

RocKFORD,  III.,  Feb.  19, 1902. 

2o  the  Convention  o/  Delegates  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute; 

The  delegates  of  the  Tenth  Congressional  district  beg  leave  to  report  that 
they  have  selected  Mr.  H.  D.  Hughes  of  Antioch,  Lake  county,  to  act  as 
director  of  the  Tenth  Congressional  district  for  the  ensuing  term. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  B.  Whitmore, 

President, 

RooKFORD,  III.,  Feb.  19, 1902. 

2o  the  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

The  delegates  of  the  Eleventh  Congressional  district  beg  leave  to  report 
that  they  have  selected  Mr.  Judson  Mason  of  Elgin,  Kane  county,  to  act  as 
director  of  the  Eleventh  Congressional  district  for  the  ensuing  term. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  Spraoub, 

President, 

RooKFORD,  III.,  Feb.  19, 1902. 

lo  the  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

The  delegates  to  the  Twelfth  Congressional  district  beg  leave  to  report  that 
they  have  selected  Mr.  B.  F.  Wymau,  of  Sycamore,  DeKalb  county,  to  act  as 
director  for  the  Twelfth  Congressional  district  for  the  ensuing  term. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

David  Shutel, 

President, 
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BooKFOBD,  III.,  Feb.  19, 1902. 

1.0  the  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

The  delegates  of  the  Thirteenth  Congressional  district  beg  leave  to  report 

that  they  have  selected  Mr.  A.  F.  Moor,  of  Polo, county,  to  act  as 

director  for  the  Thirteenth  Congressional  district  for  the  ensuing  term. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Bead  Russell, 

President, 
Wm.  Hunt, 

Secretary, 

RocKFOBD,  III.,  Feb.  19, 1902. 

2o  the  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

The  delegates  of  the  Fourteenth  Congressional  district  beg  leave  to  report 
that  they  have  selected  Mr.  E.  N.  Cobb,  of  Monmouth,  Warren  county,  to 
act  as  director  for  the  Fourteenth  Congressional  district  for  the  ensuing  term. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  B.  STBATBBy 

President. 

ROOKFOBD,  III.,  Feb.  19, 1902. 

lo  the  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

The  delegates  of  the  Fifteenth  Congressional  district  begleave  to  report 
that  they  have  selected  Mr.  J.  H.  Coolid^e,  of  Galesburg,  Knox  county,  to 
act  as  director  for  the  Fifteenth  Congressional  district  for  the  ensuing  term. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  W.  Cole, 

President, 
J.  B.  Frisbie,  Jb., 

Secretary, 

RooKFOBD,  III.,  Feb.  19, 1902. 

lo  the  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

The  delegates  of  the  Seventeenth  Congressional  district  beg  leave  to  report 
that  they  nave  selected  Mr.  S.  Noble  Kin^:  of  McLean  county  to  act  as 
director  for  the  Seventeenth  Congressional  district  for  the  ensuing  term. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  Jones, 

President, 

RooKPOBD,  III.,  Feb.  19,  1902. 
lo  the  Convention  of  Delegates  oj  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

The  delegates  of  the  Nineteenth  Congressional  district  beg  leave  to  report 
that  they  have  selected  Mr.  E.  E.  Chester  of  Champaign  county,  to  act  as 
director  of  the  Nineteenth  Congressional  district  for  the  ensuing  term. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Chas.  Adkins, 

President. 


—13  F.  I. 
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RocKFORD,  III.,  Feb.  19,  19^. 

2o  the  Cimvention  of  Delegates  of  the  Ulinais  Farmers^  Institute: 

The  delegates  of  the  Twenty-first  Congressional  district  beg  leave  to  report 
that  they  have  selected  HJr.  Edward  Grimes  of  Montgomery  county,  to  act  aa 
director  of  the  Twenty-first  Congressional  district  for  the  ensuing  teri^. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  a.  Young, 
C.  H.  C.  Anderson,  President. 

Secretary. 

BocKFORD,  III.,  Feb.  19,  1902. 

lo  the  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'*  Institute: 

The  delegates  of  the  Twenty-third  Congressional  district  beg  leave  to 
report  that  they  have  selected  Fred.  C.  Qoodnow  of  Marion  county,  to  act  as 
director  of  the  Twenty- third  Congressional  district  for  the  ensuing  term. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  V.  SOHERMBRHAN, 

F.  C.  GOODNOW,  Fresident. 

Secretary, 

RODKFORD,  III.,  Feb.  19,  1902. 

lo  the  Convention  oj  Delegates  oj  the  Dlinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

The  delegates  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Congressional  district  beg  leave  to 
report  that  thev  have  selectea  Mr.  Israel  Mills  of  Clay  county,  to  act  a» 
director  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Congressional  district  for  the  ensuing  term. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  J.  Casper, 

President, 

RooKFORD,  III.,  Feb.  19,  1902. 

lo  ike  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Illihois  Farmers'*  Institute: 

The  delegates  of  the  Twenty- fifth  Congressional  district  beg  leave  to  report 
that  they  have  selected  Mr.  H.  G.  Easterly  of  Jackson  county,,  to  act  as 
director  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Congresssonal  district  for  the  ensuing  term. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  G.  Crow, 

President, 

There  being  no  further  business  the  conTention  for  the  election 
of  directors  adjourned. 

Walter  R.  Kimzet, 
A.  B.  HosTETTER,  President 

Secretary. 
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Wednesday  Evening,  at  7:30. 

Vocal  solo,  "Song  of  the  Dawn,"  Allitson;  by  Malcolm   Halberg. 

|;^President:  The  program  being  devoted  entirely  to  educational 
topics,  it  is  especially  appropriate  that  the  State  Superintendent,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  State  Instiute  Board,  should  preside  over  the 
meeting  this  evening.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  introduce  to  you 
Hon.  Alfred  Bayliss. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen— It  is  stated  in  the  prospectus  of  this  meeting  that 
if  the  counties  drained  by  the  Bock  river  had  been  organized  into  one  com- 
monwealth, a  state  would  have  been  formed  in  that  way  which  could  not  be 
equalled  anywhere  else  in  the  country.  I  presume  it  is  within  the  limits  of 
the  simple  truth  to  say  that  nowhere  else  in  all  the  world  within  a  like  area 
are  a  larger  portion  of  the  people  well  fed,  well  clothed  and  well  sheltered. 
It  is  probably  true  that  nowhere  else  in  this  or  any  other  country  is  there  a 
more  industrious,  enterpriding,  progressive  or  patriotic  citizensnip.  If  the 
Rock  river  can  be  excelled  in  any  way  it  must  be  either  in  Egypt  or  Fox  river 
district,  or  central  Illinois. 

This  being  the  case,  the  committee  in  charge  of  this  meeting  was  very 
happy  in  its  selection  of  the  location.  This  being  true,  also  there  seems  to 
be  a  certain  propriety  in  doubling  the  allotment  of  time  usually  given  to  the 
most  important  of  all  the  important  interests  of  the  farm,  the  common 
schools. 

Any  observer  of  the  manifest  progress  in  school  matters  must  notice  of 
late  years  two  things  which  stand  oat  in  auite  bold  relief,  more  so  than  any 
two  other  things  that  could  be  easily  namea.  One  is  the  increased  activity 
among  county  superintendents  and  teachers  and  children  and  school  directors 
in  improving  the  surroundings  and  the  equipment  of  the  farm  schools  or  the 
one- room  schools  out  in  the  country.  No  such  activity  has  ever  been  known 
before  in  this  State.  That  is  one  thing.  The  other  is  this:  Heretofore  the 
most  of  our  educational  activity  has  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  developing 
the  power  to  say  things,  either  bv  word  of  mouth  or  in  writing.  If  we  think 
of  what  we  have  been  trying  to  ao  in  the  schools,  it  has  besn  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  simple  ability  to  master  a  book  and  then  pronounce  in  words 
its  contents.  The  thing  we  are  now  struggling  to  do  is  to  find  a  way  to  add 
to  our  training  the  ability  to  express  ones  self  by  doing  things  as  well  as  say- 
ing. Beally  the  men  who  have  made  the  world  are  the  men  who  have  done 
things.  You  can  see  this  idea  illustrated  tomorrow  afternoon  at  5:00  o'clock 
in  the  Bockford  High  School.  Now  most  of  the  parents  who  have  two  or 
three  children  going  to  school  have  had  occasion  at  times  they  thought  to 
kindly  suggest  to  the  teacher  that  to  keep  John  or  Mary  after  school  to  work 
overtime  didn't  exactly  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case  in  every  instance. 
Not  very  lony  ago  I  saw  a  boy  working  overtime  in  the  Bockford  High 
School.  He  didn't  have  to.  It  was  after  5:00  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  He 
was  working  at  a  steam  engine,  the  drawing  for  which  he  had  made  him- 
self^every  part  of  which  he  was  undertaking  to  make  himself.  The  entire 
task  was  supposed  to  occupy  about  two  gears'  time  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
when  I  observed  that  boy  working  overtime  and  voluntarily,  that  there  must 
be  something  in  the  continuous  exercise  of  hand  and  brain  combined  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  two  years  which  is  more  beneficial  than  to  spend 
the  two  years  of  time  and  effort  under  a  sort  of  compulsion  in  the  stuay  of 
CsBsar's  commentaries  or  Cicero's  orations.  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  is 
true. 

We  have  made  some  progress  that  can  be  pointed  out  with  the  boys,  quite 
a  little,  less  with  the  girls,  but  here  and  there  a  school  is  actually  engaged 
in  the  teaching  of  the  girls  to  do  as  well  as  to  say,  and  we  have  with  us  this 
evening  a  teacher  from  another  state  who  is  engaged  in  that  sort  of  work. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Miss  Hostetter  of  Janesville,  Wis.» 
(it  is  not  necessary  to  go  oat  of  the  Bock  river  valley,)  who  will  discuss 
** Domestic  Economy  in  Schools." 
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DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

By  Miss  Sarah  Hostetter,  Janesville,  Wis 

The  subject  assigned  me  is  Domestic  Science  in  the  Public  Schools.  A 
more  popular  subject  and  one  more  worthy  of  attention  could  not  have  been 
selected.  There  are  many  experienced  teachers  ready  to  give  their  aid  and 
attention  to  this  imi)ortant  study,  and  it  is  with  some  hesitancy  that  I  add  my 
own  experience  hoping  in  a  small  way  to  help  on  a  good  cause. 

Domestic  science,  domestic  economy,  domestic  art,  cooking  and  sewing  are 
four  ways  of  expressing  scientifically  and  simply,  in  broad  and  particular 
sense,  special  phases  of  the  same  subject. 

Domestic  art.  cooking  and  sewing,  express  simply  the  work  we  are  trying 
to  do  in  the  public  schools.  Yet  the  two  words  cooKing  and  sewing  are  not 
descriptive  of  the  traditional  drudgery;  there  is  more  in  them  than  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  thinking.  Health  of  body  and  mind  depend  upon  the 
proper  understanding  and  application  of  principles  involved  in  their  study. 

Buskin  implies  a  world  of  meaning  in  answer  to  the  question,  '*What  does 
good  cooking  meanf "  **It  means  the  knowledge  of  Medea  and  of  Circe,  and 
of  Calypse,  and  of  Helen  and  of  Rebekah  and  of  Queen  of  Sheba.  It  means 
the  knowledge  of  all  herbs  and  fruits  and  flowers  and  of  balms  and  spices, 
and  of  all  that  is  healing  and  sweet  in  field  and  groves  and  savory  in  meats. 
It  means  carefulness  and  inventiveness  and  watchfulness  and  willingness  and 
readiness  of  appliance.  It  means  the  economy  of  our  great-grandmothers 
and  the  science  of  modern  chemists.  It  means  much  tastmg  and  no  wasting. 
It  means  English  thoroughness  and  French  art  and  Arabian  hospitality." 

The  terms  domestic  science  and  domestic  art  may  be  briefly  deflned  in  sev- 
eral ways.  Science  is  classified  knowledge;  domestic  belonging  to  the  home. 
Domestic  science  is  therefore  classified  knowledge  of  all  that  belongs  to  the 
home.  Then  the  word  art  includes  in  its  meaning  the  method  of  doing  well 
some  special  thing;  putting  the  two  words  together  we  have  the  method  of 
doing  well  the  things  that  belong  to  the  home. 

There  surely  is  no  broader  subject  or  nobler  art  than  home  building;  the 
happiness  of  the  individual  the  success  of  the  church,  the  State,  the  country 
depends  upon  the  homes  that  are  being  made. 

Where  shall  we  begin  to  educate  the  home  buildersf  and  this  question 
brings  us  at  once  into  our  subject  of  domestic  art  in  the  public  schools.  We 
admit  that  women  need  training  to  be  good  housekeepers;  but  where  is  the 
girl  going  to  get  this  trainingf  In  a  great  many,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
perhaps,  as  soon  as  she  is  out  of  school  she  will  go  into  a  store,  schoolroom, 
m  a  few  instances  into  some  one's  kitchen.  She  is  busy  from  morning  until 
night,  while  some  one  trained  by  hard  experience  prepares  the  metQs  and 
conducts  the  home  affairs,  often  well,  often  poorly. 

Then  the  young  man  comes  along  and  the  next  step  for  the  jBrirl  is  matri- 
mony. She  may  go  to  boarding;  if  she  is  brave  and  sensible  she  will  much 
prefer  her  own  nttie  home.  And  now  for  a  long  series  of  experiments, 
worries,  failures,  tired  days,  heartaches  and  all  sorts  of  aches.  There  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule  as  to  all  rules;  we  must  however  admit  the  general 
state  of  affairs  and  prove  the  rule  by  the  exception. 

Educate  a  girl  in  every  way;  let  her  study  art,  music,  the  classics  and  sci- 
ence, what  you  will,  but  give  her  her  first  lessons  in  practical  home  affairs 
along  with  these.  Train  her  head,  heart  and  hands  and  begin  while  she  is  in 
school.  Let  her  have  her  first  impressions  of  the  importance  of  cooking  and 
sewing  and  the  culture  that  may  come  with  manual  training  when  m  the 
grammar  school  and  then  take  it  with  her  into  the  high  school. 

That  there  is  much  science  in  household  matters  we  will  not  stop  to  con- 
sider. We  must  teach  the  girls  that  it  is  just  as  important,  just  as  dignified 
and  a  thousano  times  more  useful,  to  make  aloaf  of  oread  with  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  all  the  principles  involved,  as  it  is  to  spend  hours  at  the 
piano,  in  the  library,  hunting  old  histories  in  the  art  room,  at  the  club 
— anywhere  away  from  the  kitchen. 
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It  is  right  and  necessary,  pleasant  and  refining  to  study  all  these  things; 
but  bring  this  culture  into  the  home  life  and  give  home  affairs  an  equal 
amount  of  study  and  practice. 

In  an  age  distinctl:^  practical  it  is  not  necessary  to  try  to  prove  the  im- 
portance of  usidful  training.  It  is  admitted  by  all.  The  question  arises  when 
and  how  shall  we  acquire  this  trainingf  One  great  trouble  is  the  question  of 
time— what  we  must  leave  out  if  life  is  too  short  for  everything  Already  too 
much  is  crowded  into  our  school  courses  of  study,  both  in  the  grades  and  in 
the  high  school,  and  there  is  much  in  our  boasted  public  school  system  that 
need€  to  be  improved.  The  schools  are  full  to  overflowing  and  teachers  over- 
worked. This  is  one  reason  girls  have  no  time  to  learn  household  duties  at 
home,  even  if  all  mothers  were  good  teachers.  Girls  often  come  to  me  and 
say,  '* Mother  thinks  I  can  learn  cooking  at  home;''  another,  ''I  can  cook  at 
home,  but  have  no  time  to  sew  there;"  then  another,  ''I  have  six  studies; 
I  must  omit  cooking  and  sewing" — of  course  she  must  and  she  omits  the 
wrong  thing. 

It  is  a  sorrowful  thing  that  some  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  the 
domestic  art  course  are  presented  by  mothers,  often  by  teachers.  They 
willingly  spend  hours  upon  child  study  and  psychology  and  are  rashlj  in- 
different to  the  subjects  of  food,  hygiene,  etc.,  forgetting — worse,  ignoring— 
the  fact  that  the  child's  moral  and  physical  development  depends  upon  tne 
food  he  eats  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  house  he  lives  in. 

A  true  stor^  says,  a  little  girl  came  to  school  every  Monday  morning  all  out 
of  sorts,  was  idle,  cross,  mischievous,  the  trial  of  the  teacher  and  nuisance  in 
class  and  play  room;  the  teacher  in  despair  visited  the  mother,  and  It  was 
found  that  on  that  special  morning  the  child's  breakfast  Kras  buckwheat 
cakes  and  coffee.  **Dame  Nature"  nad  a  right  to  express  herself  abused; 
under  a  change  of  diet  the  trouble  was  overcome. 

Then  school  boards  consider  the  expense  of  manual  training  both  for  boya 
and  girls.  We  study  and  teach  economy  and  frugality  in  our  domestic  art 
courses,  and  certainlv  appreciate  and  respect  their  objections.  But  after  all 
the  amount  expended  is  not  ^eat,  especially  when  the  value  received  is  so 
important.  In  Chicago  cooking  schools,  connected  with  the  public  schools, 
the  estimated  price  per  pupil  is  I^  cents;  my  own  experience  the  past  fall 
term  was  1%  cents  a  lesson  per  pupil,  two  or  three  lessons  a  week  depending 
upon  the  class.  The  expense  of  putting  in  an  equipment  varies  from  one 
hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars  or  more,  as  circumstances  dictate. 

In  Janesville  during  the  winter  term  we  have  broadened  our  work  and  have 
taken  the  girls  from  the  eighth  grade  in  the  city  schools  into  the  cooking 
classes.  There  are  many  reasons  and  good  ones  for  putting  the  work  into  the 
lower  grades;  a  large  per  cent  of  the  pupils  never  reach  the  high  schools: 
Dr.  John  Dewey  says  5  per  cent.  The  work  may  be  done  by  the  regular 
teacher  or  a  special;  time  and  experience  will  develop  the  best  way  of  hand- 
ling the  subject. 

Manual  training  for  boys,  cooking  and  sewing  for^irls  in  the  public  schools 
has  come  to  stay  and  will  soon  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  course  as  it  is  in 
some  of  the  best  schools  in  the  world  in  Sweden  and  Germany. 

The  past  few  years  we  have  been  trying  an  experiment  and  turning  the 
practical  side  of  our  work  to  account  in  noonday  lunches  for  the  pupils. 

For  a  long  time  men  have  known  how  to  feed  animals  scientifically  in 
order  to  develop  the  finest  specimens,  even  improving  dispositions  by  appli- 
cation of  certain  food  principles.  Nature  responds  to  this  regard  for  one  of 
her  important  laws:  a  queen  bee  is  grown  from  an  ordinary  cell,  fed  royal 
food;  flowers  and  fruits  respond  to  the  touch  of  scientific  cultivation.  But  a 
child,  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  food  and  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment have  been  associated.  Instinct  teaches  the  bee  wisdom  and  what  treat- 
ment is  needed  to  make  a  queen.  Reasonable  and  intelligent  man  eats  the 
thing  that  habit  and  taste  suggest. 
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''Diet  makes  the  man;"  how  much  more  important  that  the  Rowing  boy  or 
sirl  should  have  the  food  suited  to  their  developing:  bodies.  There  is  a  bake 
shop  n«ar  by,  the  girls  spends  all  her  pennies  for  a  sweet  morsel;  how  about 
the  boyf  the  stimulant  and  the  cigar.  Hunger  is  a  good  guide,  but  it  also 
leads  into  all  sorts  of  experiments  and  temptations  if  guided  by  ignorance. 

Atwater,  though  teachin&r  a  dangerous  sentiment,  is  right  when  he  says 
that  alcohol  is  a  food,  ana  just  here  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  m 
favor  of  cookiuff  schools  and  noon-day  lunches.  Somethmjg  must  take  the 
place  that  should  be  filled  by  suitable  food,  for  a  poor  meal  is  easily  supple- 
mented by  the  glass  of  beer.  People  who  know  and  study  statistics  say  that 
more  is  being  done  for  the  temperance  cause  in  the  cooking  schools  than 
anywhere  else. 

The  practical  demonstration  of  a  theory  must  prove  its  soundness  and  I  am 
going  to  give  in  detail  a  little  that  is  being  done  in  a  cooking  school.  ~  It  is 
scientifically  established  that  the  body  requires  a  certain  amount  of  proteid, 
nitrogenous  food  in  a  dav,  three  ounces;  12  ounces  of  sugar  and  starchy  three 
and  one -half  ounces  of  fat,  one  ounce  of  mineral  and  about  four  pints  of 
water;  this  is  an  average  amount  for  a  person  engaged  in  moderate  labor. 
Of  course  we  can  not  weigh  and  measure  every  proportion ^  but  the  aim  is  to 
give  a  good  wholesome  lunch  suited  to  the  needs  and  appetite  of  the  average 
boy  and  girl. 

The  cooking  classes  prepare  the  food  and  each  girl  takes  her  turn  once  a 
week  in  serving.  There  are  generally  three  courses,  always  soup  of  some 
kind,  and  just  here  is  a  lesson  in  learning  to  like  soup  and  a  good  variety  to 
be  cooked;  sandwiches  of  fruit,  nuts,  cheese,  etc.,  follow  the  soup  course, 
generally  a  light  dessert  finishes  the  meal. 

Cocoa,  if  desired,  and  occasionally  a  meat  course  for  varietur  and  desired 
proteid.  Eggs,  of  course,  are  too  expensive,  and  the  milk  is  in  the  cream, 
soups  and  cocoa. 

The  charge  for  the  lunch  is  10  cents,  and  during  the  cold  weather  the 
averagfe  number  of  pupils  taking  lunch  has  been  60.  Tee  department  sup- 
ports itself.  If  those  who  bring  a  cold  dinner  wish  it  there  is  soup  for  2 
cents,  chocolate  3  cents,  served  by  a  girl  in  her  neat  cap  and  aporn.  ''The 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eatmg,"  and  the  girls  watch  the  plates  to  see 
how  their  cooking  has  been  appreciated. 

Then  the  important  feature  of  doing  something  for  some  one  else  and  of 
making  a  dish  large  enough  for  a  meal,  the  dignity  and  usefulness  is  worth 
while,  and  the  object  and  aim  of  all  training  is  development,  and  self  control 
comes  with  doing  and  the  acceptance  of  responsibility. 

The  girls  learn  lessons  in  economy  and  the  proper  use  of  plain  food  ma- 
terials; {{rices  are  estimated  and  food  values  counted.  Too  be  sure  there  are 
manv  objections  to  serving  these  lunches  by  the  classes,  principally  because 
it  tases  so  much  time.  It  surely  does  take  time  and  is  hard  work  for  the 
teacher,  but  it  is  also  an  educator  from  several  standpoints. 
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There  is  no  successful  labor  that  does  not  involve  sacrifice,  and  little  by 
little  with  unlimited  patience  must  these  problems  be  solved.  Beein  with  th& 
girls  we  must,  for  women  are  conservative  and  old  experiencea  cooks  ar& 
slow  to  accept  innovations  of  all  kinds.  Our  agricultural  schools  are  trainings  . 
young  men  for  farmers,  but  where  are  the  young  women  who  are  willing  and 
capable  of  being  farmers'  wivesf  Not  as  many  girls  take  the  training  a& 
boys.  There  is  a  lack  of  respect  and  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  science 
in  domestic  affairs  among  women  themselves,  and  girls  bv  long  habit  are 
educated  to  feel  that  there  is  more  respect  shown  for  a  clerk,  dressmaker  or 
school  teacher  than  for  a  girl  in  the  kitchen.  I  must  admit  that  there  is,  and 
just  here  women  are  to  blame  for  the  condition  of  domestic  service.  They 
must  honor  and  appreciate  the  home  science  if  they  expect  girls  to  do  it. 
The  cooking  and  sewing  in  schools  may  not  wholly  solve  the  problem  of 
domestic  service,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  need  the 
cooperation  of  every  woman  and  man. 

The  girls  like  the  work  in  school  and  it  is  a  rest  and  change  from  other 
class  wolrk.  Even  the  dullest  girl  takes  pleasure  in  her  cooking  and  sewing; 
just  the  other  day  a  girl  said  to  me.  '*!  like  the  shirt  waist  I  made  better  than 
any  I  ever  wore,"  she  enjoyed  tne  satisfaction  of  having  made  it  herself^ 
drafting  the  pattern  and  all.  Often  I  hear,  *'I  tried  the  recipe  at  home  and 
every  one  liked  it."  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  that  give  the  teacher 
courage  to  go  on. 

Many  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  study  of  foods  could  be  taught  in 
connection  with  other  studies.  Geographer  and  the  food  products  of  each 
country.  Physiology  and  science  of  digestion  and  uses  of  foods  in  the  body. 
Chemistry  and  the  composition  of  foods.  Arithmetic  and  values  of  materials,, 
there  are  many  and  some  of  them  should  not  be  separated.  These  things 
should  be  and  could  easily  be  taught  in  the  country  schools,  and  without 
expense  if  the  teacher  w«re  prepared,  the  sewing  could  be  put  in  every  school 
if  only  one  afternoon  a  week. 

Such  lessons  learned  in  class  and  then  the  practical  application  made  in  the 
kitchen  and  sewing  room,  the  subject  becomes  one  of  unending  interest. 


1  would  like  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  frugality  in  every  home  in  the  land,, 
not  only  of  food  but  of  time  and  strength.  There  is  so  much  to  be  done  in 
this  world,  so  much  to  study  and  read,  so  many  clubs,  such  a  great  big,  busy 
place,  the  home,  the  center  of  all  suffers. 

Women,  and  men  to,  do  not  stop  to  consider  how  important  or  serious  th& 
study  may  be  made,  or  how  useful,  not  only  from  the  practical  but  th& 
theoretical  and  educational  sides  of  the  subject. 

Mrs.  Eichards  says,  '*I  believe  that  the  duty  that  lies  next  is  the  instruction 
of  all  the  people,  in  food  values,  and  the  inculation  of  respect  for  the  body,, 
and  the  omce  of  food  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  the  highest  duty  of 


man." 


Vocal  Solo  " WhenT  hou  Art  Near,"  Lohr,  by  George  Nelson  Holt. 

The  Chairman :— The  unit  of  organization  of  the  school  system  of  Illinois  i» 
the  Township.  The  unit  of  taxation  for  school  mantenance  unfortunately  is 
the  school  district,  but  the  real  unit  of  work,  the  force  which  makes  things 
move  especially  in  all  things  that  relate  to  the  country  is  the  county,  and  the 
school  of  the  good  county  will  be  progressive  and  doing  better  year  after  year 
according  as  the  County  Superintendent  is  good.  This  county  of  Winnebago- 
has  been  fortunate  for  a  number  of  years  it  is  selecting  for  the  important 
work  of  the  county  superintendent  men  of  quite  unusual  knowledge.  Men  to- 
whom  it  seems  to  be  natural  to  strike  out  into  new  paths. 
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The  predecessor  of  the  present  incumbent  Mr*  Kennie  had  a  flag  on  the  flag 
pole  attached  to  every  school  honse  in  this  county  some  years  before  the 
Legislature  every  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  enacted  a  Flag  Liaw.  I  mention 
this  simple  as  an  instance. 

The  present  County  Superintendent  of  Winnebago  County  is  a  youn^  man 
just  entering  upon  the  last  quarter  of  his  first  term.  He  is  a  new  man  in  the 
sense  of  that  business,  but  a  new  man  who  took  hold  of  his  work  the  first  day 
for  all  the  world  as  though  he  had  worked  at  it  all  his  life  and  didn't  know 
how  to  do  any  thing  else.  When  it  came  to  his  knowledge  that  about  two 
thirds  of  the  schools  of  Illinois  were  without  librarieei  it  accurrs  to  him  that 
Winnebago  County  should  not  remain  in  the  ranks  of  the  majority  very  much 
longer.  To  day  out  of  the  12,852  schools  in  this  state.  I  should  have  said  last 
July  for  the  figures  are  different  today,  6,422  had  a  little  collection  of  books 
for  the  children  to  read,  6,430  remained  without  such  a  collection  the  first  of 
July.  The  figures  have  been  very  materially  changed  since  that  date  and  I 
think  when  the  next  count  is  made  it  will  appear  two  schools  have  libraries 
for  everyone  without.  I  simply  want  to  cite  Mr.  Kern's  way  of  getting  at 
this  librarjr  work  as  an  example.  It  occurred  to  him  last  summer  at  the  time 
of  graduation  of  the  youn^  people  from  the  eighth  grade  that  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  have  five  or  six  in  all  instead  of  bringing  them  all  to  the  County 
«eat  and  having  practically  no  one  present  but  the  children  as  so  often  hap- 
pens, land  in  carrying  out  nis  plans  for  these  graduations  it  occurred  to  him 
to  permit  the  people  who  came  to  pay  ten  or  fifteen  cents  at  the  door  and  the 
permission  was  made  use  of  to  such  an  extent  that  when  all  expenses  had  been 
paid  Mr.  Kern  found  himself  with  a  balance  of  $300  to  the  credit  of  his  library 
fund  which  was  not  more  than  half  bad.  It  seemed  to  him,  however,  that  it 
was  not  more  than  half  good  and  so  he  went  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Winnebago  County  with  the  $300  in  one  hand  and  the  other  emply  and  sug- 
gest the  balance  could  be  maintained  better  if  they  would  put  $300  in  the 
other  hand.  Winnebago  County  has  a  very  remarkable  Board  of  Supervisors 
and  Mr.  Kern  found  himself  with  $600  to  the  credit  of  his  library  fund.  With 
that  he  has  been  able  to  duplicate  one  of  the  oases  of  the  traveling  libraries 
of  this  association  forty  times.  That  $600  lacks  $125  of  being  one  fourth  of  the 
sum  appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the  entire  State  of  Illinois. 
That  is  Superintendent  Kern  and  the  Winnebago  County  Board  of  Supervis- 
<irs  are  able  to  do  one  fourth  as  much  as  the  whole  State  of  Illinois  does  in 
that  direction.  I  mention  this  because  I  think  it  ought  to  be  mentioned. 
That  little  scheme  is  worth  general  circulation.  You  don't  know  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  you  can't  know  unless  you  have  given  your  attention  to  it  how 
much  this  means.  You  don't  know  how  hungry,  jrou  who  have  plenty  to  read, 
these  teachers  and  school  children  are  for  something  in  this  direction. 

You  remember  seeing  in  the  papers  the  account  of  the  little  girls  in  Coles 
county  that  wanted  a  library.  They  had  no  other  way  to  get  it  and  the  little 
teacher  of  that  school  took  Saturday  and  with  eight  girls  in  each  school  they 
borrowed  a  wagon  and  a  team  and  the  sideboards  for  the  wagon  and  the 
eight  girls  and  the  teacher  went  out  into  the  country  and  the  first  farm  they 
came  to  they  drove  in  and  said  to  the  farmer:  ''Will  you  give  us  five  bushels 
of  corn  if  we  will  husk  it  ourselvesf  "  and  the  farmer  said:  '*  Huh",  and  the 
girls  said:  "Will  you  give  us  five  bushels  if  we  husk  it  ourselvesf  "  and  he 
said:  ''Take  all  you  want"  and  the  next  farmer  said  take  all  you  want  and 
the  next  and  by  and  by  the  wa^on  was  full  and  the  girls  drove  back  to  town, 
and  mixed  corn  this  year,  judiciously  mixed  was  worth  3^  cents  above  the 
market  price  in  that  town  and  the  girls  had  $20  for  the  books  and  they  were 
pleased  over  their  Saturday  holiday. 

Delegate:    That  school  is  in  Moultrie  county. 

I  have  never  been  quite  able  to  locate  that  school.  It  is  on  the  line  be- 
tween Moultrie  and  Cfoles  and  both  counties  claim  it. 

The  last  letter  I  read  before  coming,  came  from  a  county  superintendent  of 
Grundy  county  and  womanlike  she  had  put  a  postscript  and  said  I  think 
you  will  be  interested  to  know  we  had  a  basket  social  in  such  a  district  the 
other  evening  and  the  next  result  was  $90.14.  What  do  you  think  of  thatf 
It  is  going  on  all  over  the  State.  They  do  all  this  because  they  want  the 
'books. 
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One  of  the  best  thin^  the  institute  is  doin^  is  taking:  an  interest  in  the 
country  school.  It  is  time  something:  is  beinf?  done  when  the  county  super- 
intendent of  Winnebago  county  heard  there  were  onlv  2,802  school  houses  in 
Illinois  that  were  classed  as  well-kept,  out  of  over  12,000,  only  2,802  that  the 
county  superintendents  will  certify  to  as  well-kept— there  is  still  2,346  little 
school  houses  standing  in  Illinois  out  on  the  prairie  without  so  much  as  a 
tree  or  shrub— the  county  superintendent  of  Winnebago  county  said  I  will 
diminish  one  of  these  numbers  and  I  will  increase  the  other  and  the  way  he  has 
set  about  it  will  interest  you  when  you  hear  about  it  tomorrow  evening.  Out 
of  the  12,000  the  county  superintendents  say  8,303  are  suitable  for  the  purpose 
intended,  comfortable  and  well-kept,  and  they  certify  that  1,287  school 
houses  in  the  State  of  Illinois  are  in  the  condition  I  should  mark  **  I.  C.*" 
The  bovs  know  what  I.  C.  means,  the  others  do  not.  Inspected  and  con- 
demned 1,287.  The  county  superintendents  admit  and  there  is  not  a  county 
superintendent  who  will  admit  a  single, undesirable  thing  if  he  can  help  it. 
Now  that  condition  is  bein^  remedied  in  this  county  in  a  way  you  will  hear 
.more  about  tomorrow  evening. 

We  are  improving  the  school  houses  at  an  incredibly  rapid  rate  in  an  ex- 
pensive way.    AH  me  county  superintendents  are  doing  it  except  one  does  it 
.  one  way  and  one  another.    If  you  have  a  county  superintendent  that  is  not 
attending  to  these  things  mark  him  *'I.  C." 

No  way  has  yet  been  found  and  patented  bv  which  a  school  can  be  or- 

fanized  and  maintained  without  children,  the  best  judges  believe.  They 
elieve  an  essential  condition  of  the  school  is  a  certain  number  of  children 
20  to  30  to  make  a  good  school.  Now  there  are  nearly  1,965  schools  of  this 
State  carried  on  for  fewer  than  15  children,  423  with  ten  and  nearly  100  for 
fewer  than  five  children.  This  condition  of  things  presents  a  problem.  In 
the  study  of  this  problem  the  county  superintendent  of  Winnebago  county 
has  been  a  pioneer.  He  began  the  careful  and  systematic  study  of  this  prob- 
lem before  anyone  else  in  Illinois  and  came  to  the  same  conclusion  which  he 
desired  to  verify  by  actual  contact  with  the  facts  in  the  case.  This  excellent 
board  of  supervisors  which  stands  behind  him  so  nobly  has  a  committee  which 
has  a  chairman  who  is  a  very  conservative  man,  who  believed  at  one  time 
and  spoke  as  a  good  many  others  have  believed  that  certain  things  could  not 
be  done  because  they  extended  beyond  the  limit  of  the  ability  to  pay  for 
them.  So  when  it  was  decided  to  send  Mr.  Kern  to  Ohio  so  that  he  might 
come  in  contact  with  the  work  the  conservative  member  went  with  him  and  I 
went  along  with  the  two  and  together  we  visited  schools  in  three  different 
counties  in  a  good  many  townships  and  when  the  chairman  was  satisfied  we 
left  Mr.  Kern  making  a  more  thorough  investigation.  We  had  to  make  up  a 
little  purse  so  that  he  could  stay  as  long  as  he  wanted  to.  His  ideas  will  be 
based  on  what  he  saw  and  what  he  thinks  about  it,  together  with  some  new 
information  that  has  come  to  him  lately,  and  I  am  very  proud  to  introduce 
the  county  superintendent  of  Winnebago  county,  Mr.  0.  J.  Kern. 


CENTRALIZATION  OF  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

By  O.  J.  Kern,  Supc.  of  Schools,  V^innebaffo  county,  111. 
Mr.  Chairman f  Members  of  the  Institute ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is,  indeed,  a  high  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  address  the  members  of 
the  State  Farmers'  Institute  of  such  a  great  commonwealth  as  Illinois.  It  is 
a  sincere  pleasure  for  me  to  attempt  to  interest  you  in  a  subject  which  is  the 
i)asal  factor  of  all  movements  for  the  improvement  of  country  life  and  con- 
ditions, viz:  The  evolution  of  the  country  school.  In  a  recent  editorial  on 
Higher  Education  and  Commercial  Life  in  the  Railway  Age,  this  significant 
statement  is  made,  that  **the  fact  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  educational 
istandards  and  educational  requirements  for  success  are  growing  higher  every 
year  in  the  United  States,  and  therefore,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that 
the  man  with  the  best  education  of  the  true  sort,  will  be  the  winning  man  of 
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the  future.  ''Better  educational  facilities  must  precede  all  efforts  to  mak& 
permanent  the  advanced  methods  in  ag:riculture.  The  establishment  of  an 
agricultural  college  in  connection  with  the  state  university  is  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  fact  that  the  farmer,  the  successful  farmer  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury must  be  an  educated  one. 

But  why  limit  our  efforts  to  build  up  a  great  institution  practically  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  ^reat  majority  of  the  country  children  of  lUinoisf  The  re- 
organization and  improvement  of  the  country  school  should  receive  the  most 
earnest  attention  of  the  American  farmer  of  today.  For  it  is  here  that  90  per 
cent,  at  least,  of  the  country  children  get  their  only  education  as  far  as  books 
are  concerned.  Such  a  training  for  life's  duties,  if  training  it  may  be  called,, 
as  may  be  acquired  in  an  unsanitary  building  and  premises,  about  the  worst 
in  the  heighborhood,  a  short  school  year,  total  absence  of  library  and  proper 
apparatus  for  school  work  and  the  children  in  charge  of  a  young,  underpaid 
and  untrained  teacher. 

PIOTURB  NOT  OVERDRAWN. 

The  picture  is  not  overdrawn.  The  facts  may  be  verified  if  country  people 
will  onlv  visit  their  schools  and  inform  themselves  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  children  and  teachers  are  compelled  to  work.  My  observation  is- 
that.  as  a  rule,  patrons  of  the  district  school  do  not  do  this  though  they  are- 
quick  to  criticise  if  the  right  results  are  not  forthcoming.  Parents  are  re- 
sponsible in  many  respects.  The  best  of  teachers  are  handicapped  in  an  un- 
comfortable, poorly  ventilated  school  room  without  maps,  globe,  dictionery. 
a  small  reference  library  and  the  irregular  attendance  of  pupils  because  of 
weather  or  indifference  of  parents. 

PACTS  PROM  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  BAYLISS'S  REPORT. 

The  last  report  of  our  State  superintendent  shows  that  the  average  number 
of  days  a  country  child  attends  school  during  the  year  is  89  as  against  143  for 
the  child  of  the  cities  and  towns.  That  while  47  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers 
employed  in  the  State  are  in  the  country  schools  they  did  only  26  per  cent  of 
the  work.  For  the  days  attendance  at  school  is  the  unit  of  work  on  which 
comparative  estimates  can  be  made.  Also  that  the  country  teachers,  47  per 
cent  of  all,  worked  38  per  cent  of  the  time,  taught  36  per  cent  of  the  children 
of  the  State  and  received  only  24  per  cent  of  the  money  expended  for  educa- 
tion. Again,  of  the  12,809  school  houses  in  Illinois  there  are  1,278  unsanitary 
and  unfit  buildings  for  school  purposes.  County  superintendents  claim  only 
1,794  perfectly  comfortable  houses.  There  are  over  2,000  school  premises 
without  a  tree  and  about  5,000  schools  without  a  library. 

WRONG  IDEA  OUVJONDITIONSi 

To  often  we  base  our  high  conception  of  educational  conditions  on  some- 
magazine  article  describing  an  ideal  or  on  the  words  of  some  orator  as  he 
pictures  the  blessings  of  our  free  public  school  system.  All  credit  to  the- 
good  work  of  the  district  school  of  the  past  and  welcome  be  its  future  useful- 
ness. I  am  not  pleading  for  the  10  per  cent  of  the  children  of  the  district 
schools,  who,  in  spite  of  the  district  school  perhaps,  will  make  a  success  of 
life,  but  I  am  pleading  for  the  90  per  cent  of  the  children  who  can  not  or  do- 
not  get  any  other  education  than  that  acquired  under  existing  conditions.. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  industrial  evolution  and  farmers  are  quick  to  take- 
advantage  of  every  mechanical  invention  to  decrease  the  cost  or  production, 
lessen  labor  and  secure  quick  returns  for  their  toil.  In  this  age  of  quick 
transportation  and  communication  no  farmer  dreams  of  returning  to  the  reap- 
hook  or  the  ox  cart  for  the  reason  his  father  used  them.  And  the  refusal  to* 
take  advantage  of  or  even  consider  improvement  in  country  school  education 
must  rest  on  sounder  arguments  than  customs  of  the  fathers,  prejiudiee  or 
political  expediency. 
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PROBLEM  OF  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL. 

The  problem  of  the  country  school  is  a  far  reaching  one.  If  the  instruc- 
tion and  training:  of  the  average  district  school  are  all  that  could  be  desired 
why  are  so  many  farmers  moving  to  the  city  to  educate  their  children  f  Or 
why  are  they  anxious  for  quick  transportation  in  the  way  of  electric  roads  so 
their  children  may  attend  the  city  school  and  return  home  every  afternoon 
for  the  benefit  of  home  inflaencesf  Again,  many  others  would  take  advant- 
age of  the  city  school  if  they  were  financially  able  or  cared  to  risk  their  chil- 
dren alone  in  a  distant  city.  Many  children  now  drive  several  miles  to  se- 
cure better  educational  advantages  than  the  home  school  affords.  And  when 
farmers  move  to  the  city  to  educate  their  children  do  they  as  a  rule  move 
back  to  the  farmf  Rather  they  remain  in  the  city,  the  farm  in  the  hands  of 
a  tenant  and  the  absent  owners  interest  in  the  district  school  becomes  one 
ef  low  taxation  for  school  purposes  with  the  resultant  shortening  of  the 
school  year  and  the  cheapening  of  instruction.  The  fact  is  that  the  country 
child  has  as  much  right  to  the  best  educational  facilities  as  has  the  city  child. 
There  should  be  no  discrimination  between  the  two  in  this  respect.  Their 
interests  are  idendical  when  it  comes  to  preparation  for  the  duties  of  intelli- 
gent citizenship.  It  is  not  desirable  to  attempt  to  keep  ail  on  the  farm.  It  is 
imperative,  perhaps,  that  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  fresh  blood  of  the  country 
flow  into  the  stream  of  city  life  and  quicken  its  wasted  energies. 

MOVEMENT  TOWARDS  THE  CENTERS  OF  POPULATION. 

But  is  this  movement  towards  the  cities  a  temporary  onef  Is  there  a  ten- 
dency to  desert  the  country^  The  Federal  census  of  1900  for  Winnebago 
county  shows  that  ten  of  the  16  townships,  or  civil  towns  more  properly 
speaking,  actually  decreased  in  population  over  the  census  of  1890.  And 
that  four  other  towns,  each  with  a  village,  are  practically  at  a  stand-still, 
one  having  increased  only  29,  a  second  33,  a  third  62,  and  the  fourth  69.  On 
the  contrary  the  city  of  Kockford  in  ten  years  has  increased  from  23,584  to 
31,051.  And  if  we  add  to  the  latter  figures  the  population  of  the  suburbs  not 
included  in  the  Federal  census  the  total  will  show  an  increase  of  10,000  for 
Bockford  in  ten  years.  And  Bockford  is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  similar  in- 
stances in  the  ccuntry  at  large. 

NEW  CONDITIONS. 

The  city  of  Bockford  is  soon  to  be  the  center  of  a  net- work  of  electric 
roads  extending  in  all  directions.  Will  the  result  be  that  all  farmers  living 
within  a  half  a  mile  of  such  roads  will  pay  transportation  charges  and  tui- 
tion to  have  their  children  educated  in  the  city f  And  if  20  per  cent  of  the  farm- 
ers can  do  this  what  kind  of  education  will  the  children  of  the  remaining  80 
per  cent  getf  The  district  school  will  be  smaller  than  it  is  now  with  a  conse- 
quent decrease  in  interest  and  vigor.  The  material  equipment  of  the  district 
school  will  be  worse  than  it  is  now,  and  the  cheapest  teacher  will  be  hired, 
for  naturally  the  farmer  who  pays  transportation  and  tuition  charges  to  edu- 
cate his  children  in  the  distant  city  will  exert  his  influence  for  the  lowest  pos- 
sible local  taxation  fot  school  purposes.  And  the  most  powerful  factor  in  op- 
posing this  tendency  is  to  utilize  electric  roads  and  other  means  of  transpor- 
tation to  bring  the  country  children  towether  in  a  centralize  school.  Thus  a 
country  graded  school  will  be  built  up  which  will  furnish  the  country  child 
the  same  opportunities  for  higher  education  as  are  now  presented  to  the  city 
child. 

THE  SMALL  SOHOOL, 

In  the  district  school  of  ten  pupils  or  fewer,  of  ages  from  6  to  15  years,  for 
not  many  for  obvious  reasons  remain  after  that  age,  with  children  of  all  de- 
grees of  advancement,  it  is  impossible  to  classify  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  pupil  just  learning  to  read  can  not  be  put  in  the  same  class  with  the  one 
in  the  first  reader.  The  boy  beginning  numbers  cannot  recite  with  the  boy 
in  percentages     The  classes    consist  of    one,  or  two,   or   possibly  three 
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pupils  each.  There  is  no  great  interest  or  enthusiasm  in  a  recitation  where 
the  class  consists  of  only  one  pupil.  The  number  of  recitations  daily  is  from 
21  to  35.  With  such  a  crowded  pro-am,  the  time  of  the  average  recitation  is 
about  ten  minutes.  This  is  not  time  enough  for  the  teacher  to  probe  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pupil's  preparation,  much  less  enable  the  teacher  to  instruct  the 
pupil  in  the  art  of  study.  And  the  great  irregularity  in  attendance  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  increases  the  difficuly  of  the  teacher  to  maintain  a  classifi- 
cation and  have  the  pupils  complete  a  satisfactory  grade  of  work.  On  the 
plea  of  economy  the  directors  usually  want  a  cheap  teacher  for  the  small 
school.  However  enthusiastic  the  teacner  may  be  in  her  work,  the  same  en- 
ergy by  skillful  direction  will  give  far  greater  results.  The  young  man  may 
be  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  have  his  patient  recover,  but  the  law  requires 
him  to  spend  several  years  in  study  before  the  human  body  is  placed  m  his 
charge  for  treatment.  But  no  training  is  required  of  the  person  who  in- 
structs the  children  of  the  country  schools.  The  patrons  of  the  district 
schools  hold  out  little  inducement  to  teachers  who  have  acquired  a  normal 
training.  They  are  expected  to  teach  for  $20  to  $30  per  month,  do  their  own 
janitor  work,  walk  to  school  over  all  kinds  of  roads  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
and  teach  in  a  building  totally  unfit  for  educational  purposes.  Under  such 
conditions,  if  a  normal- trained  teacher  should  find  her  way  into  the  district 
school  and  attempt  better  methods  of  work  and  -  make  a  plea  for  better  sur- 
roundings, she  would  be  criticised  by  the  patrons  without  visiting  the  school 
and  quite  likely  there  would  be  a  change  of  teachers  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
Some  distriists  now  have  three  different  teachers  in  a  school  year  of  eight 
months.    There  can  be  but  little  satisfactory  work  under  such  conditions. 

DISTRICT  SCHOOL  OF  THE  PAST. 

It  is  true  that  eminent  scholars,  statesmen  and  professional  men  have  come 
from  the  district  school  of  the  past.  The  schools  were  larger  then.  The 
pupils  were  older,  many  of  them,  and  there  was  interest,  there  was  enthusi- 
asm, and  there  was  that  rivalry  that  called  forth  all  the  powers  of  the 
student.  The  teacher  was  a  man  or  woman  of  more  mature  thought  and 
force  of  character,  a  student,  ofttimes,  teaching  to  earn  money  with  which  to 
finish  his  college  course.  Then  there  were  not  so  many  graduates  of  the 
graded  schools  with  whom  the  country  young  man  or  young  woman  must 
enter  in  competition.  In  1850,  for  all  the  United  States  80  per  ceat  of  the 
schools  were  ungraded,  and  o^y  12^  per  cent  of  the  people  lived  in  cities. 
Today  70  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Winnebago  county  live  in  the  city  of 
Bockrord,  leaving  only  30  per  cent  for  the  remainder  of  the  county;  and  a 
goodly  portion  of  that  30  per  cent  live  in  the  six  villages  having  graded 
schools,  thus  leaving  but  a  small  per  cent  of  the  whole  to  represent  the  truly 
country  population. 

THE  FUTURE. 

This  is  a  new  age  and  the  future  will  be  characterized  by  fierce  competi- 
tion in  which  technical  skill  and  a  high  degree  of  training  will  be  necessary 
qualifications  for  success.  Industrial  organization  never  dreamed  of  will  yet 
be  attained.  The  farmer  is  beginning  to  learn  that  he  must  know  something 
of  the  scientific  basis  upon  which  success  in  farming  depends.  He  must  be 
a  thinker  along  the  economic  lines  likely  to  be  affected  by  legislation.  The 
farm  is  beginning  to  feel  the  competition  of  the  times,  and  better  educational 
facilities  must  be  offered  to  the  great  majority  of  the  country  children  so  that 
they  may  be  able  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 

WHAT  IS  CENTRALIZATION  OF  SCHOOLS? 

Centralization  of  schools  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  all  the  schools  of  a 
township  must  be  combined  into  one  school  located  at  the  geographical 
center  of  the  township.  There  may  be  a  union  of  three  or  four  districts, 
making  a  two- room  school,  and  there  may  be  two  of  such  schools  in  a  town- 
ship.   Also  small  schools  may  be  centralized  with  an  established  graded 
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school  where  conditions  are  favorable.  Complete  centralization  means  the 
nnion  of  all  the  schools  of  the  township  into  a  central  eraded  school.  There 
may  be  consolidation  of  schools  of  two  or  more  townsnips,  inst  as  there  are 
now  union  districts. 

TRANSPORTATION  OP  PUPILS  IN  VARIOUS  STATES. 

Eighteen  states  now  have  legislation  permitting  the  transportation   of 

8ni)iTs  at  public  expense,  viz. :    Connecticut,  Florida,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas^ 
[aine,  Massachusetts,  l^ebraska^New  Hanopshire,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Fennsyivania,  Bhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  reports  of  the  various  states  to  show  tho 
practicability,  desirability  and  growing  popularity  of  centralization  of  pupils 
at  public  expense.  Time  will  permit  a  brief  notice  only  of  centralized  schools 
of  northeastern  Ohio  from  a  personal  inspection  in  company  with  Superin- 
tendent Bayliss  and  Mr.  John  Black,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  educa- 
tion of  the  Winnebago  county  board  of  supervisors.  We  visited  those  schools 
in  October,  1900. 

OHIO  VISIT. 

Our  visit  extended  through  the  counties  of  Lake,  Ashtabula  and  Trumbull » 
some  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  Western  Reserve.  It  is  not  my  desire  to  go 
into  a  detailed  account  of  the  centralized  schools  of  those  counties.  Here  are 
some  printed  pamphlets  on  this  table  showing  i)ictures  of  wagons,  trans- 
portation routes,  etc.,  with  facts  and  figures  showing  how  the  country  school 
f)roblem  is  being  solved  there.  It  is  my  earnest  wish  that  delegates  take  this 
iterature  home  with  them,  read  it  and  pass  it  along.  I  wish  especially  to 
give  some  facts  and  illustrations  received  during  the  last  two  or  three  months. 
Besides,  County  Superintendent  Bright  visited  those  same  schools  in  Novem- 
ber last  and  he  will  have  something  of  interest  for  you  tomorrow  evening 
with  his  lantern. 

TOWNSHIP  SYSTEM  IN  OHIO. 

The  township  is  the  unit  in  Ohio  for  school  purposes  and  is  managed  by  a 
township  board  of  nine  to  14  members  made  up  from  one  director  from  each 
sub-district  of  the  township.  They  have  no  county  superintendent  of  schools 
but  instead  a  township  superintendent  elected  by  the  township  boaid. 

ORIGIN  OF    CENTRALIZATION  IN  OHIO. 

Centralization  of  schools  in  Ohio  bejgfan  at  Kingsville,  1892,  by  special  act 
of  the  legislature.  This  school  we  visited  and  the  last  report  issued  July, 
IdOl,  shows  that  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  town  elec* 
tion  in  April  last  and  centralization  carried  by  a  majority  of  nearly  six  to  one 
after  a  five  years'  trial  of  the  plan.  Since  .the  special  act  for  Kingsville  a 
general  law  has  been  enacted  so  that  the  people  may  vote  on  the  question  at 
any  regular  or  special  election. 

MADISON  TOWNSHIP. 

Madison  township,  Lake  county,  presents  an  excellent  illustration  of  what 
may  be  called  partial  centralization,  that  is,  a  grouping  of  two,  three  or  four 
schools  into  one  without  attempt ijig  to  bring  all  of  the  schools  of  the  town- 
ship to  the  geographical  center  of  the  township.  This  would  not  be  practical 
because  of  the  shape  of  Madison  township.  It  is  one  of  the  townships  along 
the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  and  is  nine  miles  long  and  five  miles  wide.  Most  of 
the  townships  of  the  western  reserve  are  five  miles  square,  while  in  other 
portions  of  the  state  where  centralization  is  proving  a  success  the  townships, 
are  larger  than  those  of  Illinois. 
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Centralization  has  been  in  successful  operation  in  Madison  township  since 
1895.  We  visited  the  schools  of  Union ville  and  North  Madison.  At  North 
Madison  an  old  store  had  been  placed  in  front  of  a  school  house  and  a  three 
room  graded  school  was  the  result.  Here  three  wai^ons  were  employed  in 
transportation.  At  Union  ville  two  school  houses  were  placed  together  and 
thus  a  two-room  graded  school  was  the  result. 

Superintendent  J.  K.  Adams,  principal  of  the  Unionville  school  and  super- 
intendent of  Madison  township  very  recently  sent  me  the  following  from  his 
last  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1901. 

1.  They  now  have  only  three  one-teacher  schools  in  the  township. 

2.  Since  centralizing  the  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  of  children  on  the 
•census  enumeration,  census  returns  of  school  age  between  6  and  21,  has  in- 
<sr eased  from  60  per  cent  in  1894  to  86  per  cent  in  1901. 

3.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1901  20  pupils  were  taking^  high  school 
studies.    This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  Illinois  townships. 

4.  The  total  cost  for  the  tov^nship  for  educational  purposes  in  1896' was 
^,555;  for  1901  $7,243. 

5.  Cost  of  transportation  in  1896  was  $332;  for  1901,  $1,618. 

6.  Incidental  expenses  for  the  township  in  1896  were  $2,509;  for  1901  the 
incidentals  were  only  $902. 

7.  Per  capita  cost  for  education  for  the  township  based  on  the  total  en- 
rollment for  1896  was  $19.36;  for  1901  it  was  $17.50. 

Superintendent  Adams  under  date  of  Dec.  23,  1901,  wrote  me  as  follows: 
*^  The  plan  of  consolidation  of  schools  and  the  transportation  of  pupils  con- 
tinues to  be  very  popular  with  our  people.  In  no  case  would  they  go  back  to 
the  old  plan.  Our  wagons  are  beingfitted  with  oil- stoves  which  makes  them 
very  comfortable  for  the  children.  Wo  are  now  considering  whether  it  would 
be  advisable  for  the  township  to  own  the  conveyances  and  simply  hire  the 
teams  and  drivers.  It  seems  to  me  that  by  so  doing  we  could  get  just  as 
good  service  and  at  less  expense.  There  are  many  men  who  have  teams  and 
would  like  the  work  but  who  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the  expense  of  fitting  a 
a  suitable  wagon,  hence  they  will  not  bid  for  the  work.  There  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  on  tne  part  of  some  who  own  school- wagons  to  advance  the  price 
«ach  year  thinking  that  those  who  have  no  suitab^  wagon  will  put  in  bids. 
This  has  resulted  in  increasing  our  expenses  for  transportation  somewhat.  I 
believe  if  the  board  of  education  owned  wagons  a  reasonable  price  could  be 
established  and  maintained." 

There  is  nothing  startling  in  the  proposition  for  the  township  to  own  the 
wagons.  Today  many  business  firms  own  wagons  and  simply  hire  teams  and 
drivers  while  great  packing  firms  own  their  freight  cars  and  hire  motive 
power  on  the  railroads. 

TRUMBULL  COUNTY. 

Our  visit  to  Gnstavus  and  Green  townships  in  Trumbull  county  is  fully  de- 
scribed in  this  printed  pamphlet.  Here  we  found  complete  abandonment  of 
the  district  schools  and  the  union  of  all  the  schools  in  one  building  located  at 
the  geographical  center  of  the  township.  Nine  wagons  at  an  average  eost  of 
$1.25  per  day  are  employed  to  collect  all  of  the  children  of  the  township  and 
take  them  to  the  central  building.  The  longest  route  is  four  and  three- 
fourths  miles. 

The  schools  at  Gustavus  were  centralized  in  1898  when  a  four  room  frame 
building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,500.  The  schools  at  Green  were  cen- 
tralized in  1900  and  a  $6,000  brick  building  was  erected,  the  people  of 
•Green  being  so  well  pleased  with  the  experiment  in  the  neighboring  town- 
ship of  Gustavus.  Here  is  successful  centralization  of  country  schools  in  a 
truly  country  community  six  miles  from  one  railroad  and  nine  miles  from 
another.    So  fully  are  these  schools  described  in  the  printed  report  that  I 
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shall  dwell  no  loDf2:er  on  them  here.  The  illustrations  speak  for  themselves. 
A  letter  from  Supt.  Harshman  of  Gastavus  township  of  Deo.  17, 1901,  states 
that  four  other  townships  of  Trumbull  county  and  one  of  Ashtabula  county 
have  recently  voted  to  centralize. 

ADVANTAGES  OP  CENTRALIZATION  OP  SCHOOLS, 

1.  There  will  result  that  inspiration  and  interest  which  always  comes  from 
numbers.  A  school  of  eight  or  ten  pimils  is  not  calculated  to  stimulate  a  boy 
or  girl  to  do  the  best  work  possible.  With  only  one  in  a  class  there  is  no 
competition,  that  rivalry  which  calls  forth  all  the  powers  of  the  child,  that 
preparation  for  the  real  struggle  of  life. 

2.  Stronger  classes  can  be  formed  thus  giving  the  teacher  more  time  for 
recitation  and  the  necessary  instruction.  There  will  be  uniformity  of  text 
books  thus  securing  unity  of  study. 

3.  It  will  result  in  greater  economy  of  school  buildings  and  equipment.  It 
will  cost  less  to  keep  up  one  central  building  than  eight  or  ten  scattered 
buildings.  The  children  will  have  the  educational  influence  of  a  modern, 
sanitary,  well- ventilated,  welMighted,  well-heated  building  instead  of  present 
conditions.  The  first  cost  of  such  a  building  is  not  as  gn^eat  as  the  first  cost 
of  the  district  school  buildings  of  a  township  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  the  district  school  houses  will  have  to  be  rebuilt.  Some  have  stood 
for  over  40  years  already. 

4.  Trained  teachers  the  product  of  our  Normal  schools  will  be  found  teach- 
ing the  children  of  the  country  schools.  There  will  be  fewer  teachers  but 
better  ones  and  better  salaries  will  enable  them  to  give  better  service. 

5.  A  strong  central  library  can  be  built  up  in  the  central  school  the  books 
of  which  can  circulate  throughout  the  township  as  the  children  ^o  back  and 
forth  in  the  wagons.  Thus  the  best  books  can  be  brought  within  the  reach 
of  every  child  of  the  township.  As  a  prominent  magazine  said  recentlv: 
'^Every  child  has  an  inalienable  right  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the 
best  writings  of  the  world  at  as  earl^  period  as  possible;  he  has  an  inalien- 
able right  to  the  education  in  ideas,  in  feelings  and  in  taste  which  familiarity 
with  the  best  brings.  *  *"  *  No  one  thinks  of  beginning  a  child's  artistic 
taste  by  showing  him  inferior  pictures.  Reproductions  may  be  shown  to  him 
because  they  are  accessible,  but  he  is  brought  face  to  face  in  every  form 
with  the  best  works  of  the  best  painters.  No  one  thinks  of  educating  a 
child's  ear  musically  by  giving  him  street  tunes,  vaudeville  airs  and  '*coon" 
songs;  he  is  given  the  best  from  the  start.  In  art  there  is  no  second  best. 
The  same  rule  ought  to  hold  in  regard  to  books.  From  the  beginning  the 
child  ought  to  know  the  best  and  only  the  best."  And  the  report  of  the 
State  superintendent  shows  that  5,000  school  districts  in  Illinois  totally  dis- 
regard this  sacred  right  of  the  children  to  the  companionship  of  the  best 
books. 

6.  The  school  year  for  the  country  child  will  be  lengthened.  There  will  be 
more  regular  attendance  and  less  tardiness.  The  average  daily  attendance 
will  be  increased  and  the  ratio,  as  it  now  is,  of  89  days  for  the  country  child 
to  143  for  the  city  child  will  disappear.  More  children  will  be  found  getting 
the  benefit  of  money  expended  for  education  in  the  township  and  thus  the  per 
capita  cost  will  be  decreased. 

.  7.  Centralization  will  quicken  the  social  life  of  the  community.  In  a  cen- 
trally located  school  house  there  should  be  one  large  assembly  room  where 
the  people  may  meet  to  see  the  work  of  the  school  or  listen  to  lectures  or 
musical  entertainments.  The  isolation  of  the  life  in  the  country  is  repression 
for  the  young.  The  city  furnishes  attractions  with  its  amusements  and  pos- 
sibilities for  culture  in  art  and  music. 

8.  By  centralization  of  schools  opportunities  for  higher  education  will  be 
brought  to  every  country  child  without  additional  cost.  The  high  school 
course  for  the  country  school  must  be  different  from  that  for  the  city  child. 
The  environment  is  very  different  in  each  case.    Consolidation  of  schools  will 
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permit  a  practical  tendency  to  the  instruction  for  the  country  children.  The 
city  has  the  adrantagfe  in  the  way  of  schools,  its  high  school  is  in  touch  with 
the  grades  below  and  the  college  and  university  above.  The  connecting  link 
between  the  farm  and  the  agricultural  college  and  the  countrv  school  and  the 
university  is  the  centralized  school  with  a  strong  two  yearns  course  for  the 
high  school  room.  There  should  be  added  to  the  course  tnat  which  will  stimu- 
late the  farmer  boy  and  give  him  a  higher  conception  of  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  his  calling.  Surely  his  education  should  not  be  of  such  a  character 
as  will  make  him  dissatisfied  with  the  farm. 

EX-GOVKRNOR  HOARD  QUOTED. 

Ez-Govemor  Hoard  of  Wisconsin  says:  *'I  know  of  nothing  in  the  curri- 
culum of  the  average  district  school  tnat  tends  in  any  way  whatever  to  en- 
courage a- farmer's  boy  to  be  a  farmer.  On  the  contrary  very  much  that  is 
taught  therein  rather  leads  him  to  believe  that  there  is  not  sufficient  scope  for 
his  intellect  and  ambition  in  agriculture.  I  would  have  our  country  schools 
in  particular  teach  agricultural  chemistry.  I  would  have  them  teach  the 
scholars  the  meaning  oi  those  terms  which  are  now  so  generally  used  in  the 
discussion  of  agricultural  questions.  It  would  have  been  worth  much  to  me 
had  I  been  taught  at  an  early  age  the  meaning  of  carbo-hydrates,  protein 
compounds,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  etc.,  and  the  relation  of  these  subjects 
to  the  business  of  every  day  life." 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

A  centralized  school  which  affords  time  and  opportunity  for  systematic  in- 
struction in  elementary  science  throughout  the  grades  under  trained  teachers 
for  these  schools  and  working  in  cooperation  with  the  state  college  of  agri- 
culture will  be  able  to  meet  the  demand  fur  instruction  in  things  relating  to 
the  farm.  There  can  be  taught  something  with  reference  to  feeding  stand- 
ards and  selection  of  stock,  fruit  growing  constituents  of  plants,  rotation  of 
crops,  and  composition  and  care  of  the  soil.  The  centralized  school  may  be- 
come, in  effect,  an  experiment  station  working  under  the  direction  of  the 
most  expert  instructors  of  the  State  college  of  agriculture.  As  a  principal  of 
a  great  city  normal  school  said  to  me:  ''The  centralized  schools  will  become 
the  best  scnools  in  the  country,  for  there,  in  contact  with  nature,  will  be 
found  freedom." 

THE  TRANSPORTATION  QUESTION. 

Arguments  may  be  multiplied  in  favor  of  consolidation  and  most  people 
will  readily  give  their  assent,  but  some  object  on  the  ground  of  transportation 
of  children.  All  kinds  of  evils  are  imagined  which  in  their  minds  settles  the 
question  in  the  negative  for  all  timie  to  come.  Well,  in  northern  Illinois  the 
people  are  demonstrating  the  possibility  of  getting  a  load  of  milk  to  a  central 
creamery  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  over  all  kinds  of  roads.  Ought  not  a 
child's  welfare  be  of  as  much  solicitude  as  a  can  of  milkf  Transportation 
guards  the  health  of  the  children,  increases  the  attendance,  keeps  the  big 
boys  in  school  and  makes  possible  the  best  education  for  all  the  children. 
The  average  daily  attendance  is  increased  and  from  25  to  30  per  cent  more 
schooling  is  secured  for  the  township  at  a  decrease  in  the  cost  per  capita^  In 
Ohio  boards  of  education  exercise  as  much  care  in  the  selection  of  drivers  as 
they  do  in  the  selection  of  teachers  for  the  schools.  The  wagons  must  be 
comfortable  for  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  oil  stoves  in  addition  to  lap  robes 
are  provided  for  the  comfort  of  the  children.  The  drivers  are  under  bonds 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties  and  contracts  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  pupils  are  let  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  And  if,  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  transportation  question  the  township  owns  the  wagons  and  thereby 
decreases  the  cost  as  they  are  now  contemplating  in  Ohio,  it  is  only  another 
illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  progress  in  the  twentieth  century.  We  have 
not  yet  reached  the  limit  in  transportation  facilities. 
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LEGISLATION  FOR  ILLINOIS. 

In  conolusion,  Illinois  should  be  in  line  with  the  18  other  states  of  the 
Union  in  the  matter  of  school  legislation  permitting  the  country  people  to  im- 
prove their  school  facilities*  All  that  is  asked  is  permissive  legislation,  per- 
mitting the  people  of  any  locality  to  consolidate  districts  and  transport  the 
children  at  public  expense.  Such  a  bill  drawn  so  broad  and  liberal  that  it 
could  not  be  put  in  operation  except  in  localities  where  the  sentiment  was  al- 
most unanimous  for  centralization  was  prepared  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  for  the  last  General  Assembly.  It  passed  the  House  but 
died  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education. 

Influences  from  localities  in  no  way  affected  by  the  bill  secured  its  burial 
during  the  closing  sessions  of  the  legislature.  Why  should  th^  people  of 
Bockford  object  to  legal  permission  being  given  to  the  people  of  any  town- 
ship in  Winnebago  county  or  in  any  other  county  in  the  State  to  improve 
their  schools  so  long  as  it  does  not  cost  the  people  of  Bockford  anything  for 
the  improvements  Why  should  the  people  of  Chicago,  Peoria  or  Blooming- 
ton,  or  any  other  city,  object  to  the  State  legislature  giving  to  the  farmers 
of  any  locality  legal  permission  to  solve  the  country  school  problem  as  it  is 
now  being  solved  in  a  dozen  different  statesf  Indeed,  it  is  just  as  important 
to  the  city's  welfare  that  good  schools  surround  it  and  strong  characters  come 
from  them  into  the  city's  life  as  it  is  that  good  farms  surround  it  from  which 
the  best  products  are  offered  in  the  city's  markets. 

I  can  not  believe  that  the  country  people  are  indifferent  to  the  solution  of 
the  country  school  problem.  If  farmers  will  be  convinced  of  law-makers 
legal  permission  to  give  to  the  children  of  those  * 'living  in  the  fields"  as 
good  educational  facilities  as  are  now  enjoyed  b^  the  children  of  those 
"'living  by  the  asphalt,"  then  we  may  expect  legislation. 

I  do  not  believe  this  question  is  settled,  as  Mr.  Abbott,  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  of  the  last  General  Assembly  said  in  a  recent 
magazine  article:  "If  the  defeat  of  the  above  bill  records  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  then  the  question  of  centralization  of  country  schools  is  settled  in 
the  negative  for  some  time  to  come.  If,  however,  it  is  not  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  then  the  question  is  not  settled  and  never  will  be  settled  until  set- 
tled right." 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  will  be  opened  by  Mr.  O.  E.  Brad- 
f ute  of  Cedarville,  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— I  hardly  know  why  I  should 
be  asked  to  enter  into  the  opening  of  this  discussion  except  that  it  might  be 
that  the  gentleman  who  has  just  preceded  me  may  feel  that  when  he  was 
over  in  Ohio  we  misled  him  somewnat  and  I  think  I  was  probably  invited  on 
the  program  simply  to  tell  you  that  what  he  has  said  concerning  the  matter 
in  Ohio  is  every  word  true.  You  know  sometime  when  people  get  away  from 
town  they  might  possibly  be  misled  and  I  think  they  wanted  me  to  verify 
what  the  gentleman  has  said  with  reference  to  the  centralized  problem  in 
Ohio  schools.  I  am  not  wanting  to  take  all  the  credits  to  Ohio.  Possibly 
many  of  you  know  that  the  centralized  plan  of  schools  has  been  in  operation 
for  forty  years  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  We  began  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion for  20  ^f^ears  before  it  was  adopted  in  a  single  case.  It  was  not  an  easy 
thing  to  bring  about  and  indeed  there  are  a  great  many  in  Ohio  today  who 
are  afraid  to  tackle  this  question,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  we  have  now 
a  nucleus  from  which  we  can  work.  We  have  established  enough  so  we 
know  they  are  bound  to  be  a  success.  They  have  been  established  long 
enough  for  us  to  know  something  about  it.  We  know  they  are  a  success 
from  a  financial  standpoint  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  people  who  live  in 
the  communities  where  they  are  in  active  operation.  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  in  Ohio  we  are  beginning  to  regard  the  centralization  as  something 
like  the  measles— catching.  We  have  33  townships  with  centralization 
complete  and  they  are  not  ail  in  the  Western  Reserve.  However,  most  of 
them  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  and  not  so  much  in  the  section  in 
which  I  live. 


We  have  reached  the  time  when  we  mast  educate  the  American  farmer  as 
much  as  if  he  were  to  construct  an  engine,  and  I  could  not  help  the  thought 
of  an  instance  that  occurred  in  Pennsylvania.  The  story  is  something  like 
this.  In  one  of  the  great  factories  where  they  employed  hundreds  and  thous- 
ands of  men,  one  morning  when  they  were  ready  to  start  the  engine,  that 
engine  simply  refused  to  turn  a  wheel.  It  wouldn't  go  and  with  all  tne  efforts 
of  the  engineer  he  was  unable  to  start  the  great  machine.  What  was  to  be 
donef  T^ey  sent  word  to  the  office.  No  one  there  seecied  to  be  able  to  move 
it.  They  concluded  to  teleprraph  where  the  engine  was  made  to  have  a  man 
come  to  fix  it,  and  meanwhile  all  those  men  were  waiting  to  go  to  work.  A 
telegram  was  sent  to  the  city  to  send  an  expert  engineer  on  a  special  train  to 
start  the  engine.  When  the  manufacturer  received  the  telegram  and  inquired 
for  the  chief  engineer  he  found  he  was  sick  and  it  occurrea  to  him  that  the 
engineer's*son  who  had  grown  up  in  the  shop  perhaps  might  be  able  to  start 
the  engine,  and  he  went  to  the  young  man  scarcely  out  of  his  teens  and  said; 
Do  you  think  you  could  go  and  start  the  engine  for  these  people  f  Theyoune 
man  said,  I  don't  know,  I  will  try,  I  think  I  can  do  it.  He  took  the  specitu 
train  and  went  to. the  establishment  and  went  into  the  office  and  presented 
himself  and  an  elderly  gentlemen  said:  Is  your  father  theref  He  said  no, 
he  didn't  need  his  fatner,  he  had  come  to  start  the  engine  himself.  The  man 
said,  I  dont  think  you  will  succeed,  but  you  may  try,  and  he  went  to  the  en- 
gine and  with  two  or  three  twists  of  the  wrench  here  and  a  few  taps  there  at 
another  point,  he  said  to  the  engineer,  turn  on  your  steam  and  it  was  turned 
on,  and  the  great  wheels  of  the  engine  began  to  revolve  as  it  had  been  ac- 
customed to  do.  He  said  to  the  manager,  your  engine  is  going  as  usual, 
and  the  manager  said,  sit  down  and  write  out  your  bill.  The  young  man 
wrote,  item  one,  50  cents,  item  two,  $50.00,  and  presented  it  to  the  manager. 
The  manager  looked  at  it  and  said,  1  have  no  objections  to  your  bill,  bat 
would  like  to  ask  you  why  you  put  it  in  this  form.  Said  the  young  man  the 
50  cents  is  for  the  work  in  starting  your  engine,  and  the  $50.00  4s  for  knowing 
how.  I  want  to  state  to  you  that  the  young  man  of  the  future  will  be  the 
know  how  young  man,  and  the  know  how  young  man  will  be  a  thoroucfhly 
educated  young  man,  and  I  want  to  say  further,  mat  that  will  apply  nowhere 
more  fully  than  on  the  farm.  If  the  farmer  boys  are  to  be  educated,  how 
are  you  going  to  do  itf 

I  have  said  there  are  four  things  that  are  going  to  benefit  the  country,  and 
these  are  the  telephone,  the  daily  mail,  the  electric  car  and  the  centralized 
school  in  the  country,  and  when  you  have  gotten  these  you  have  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  city  in  the  country  and  all  the  advantages  of  the  country  be- 
sides. I  do  not  know  as  I  can  emphasize  more  strongly  on  the  plan  of  cen- 
tralized schools. 

Your  prospects  are  the  brightest.  You  already  have  an  agricultural  col- 
lege, and  if  I  should  come  back  to  this  county  ten  years  from  now  I  shall  be 
able  to  see  a  plan  of  centralized  schools  by  which  your  children  can  begin  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and  work  up  to  that  great  agricultural  college  and 
go  back  to  the  farm  with  a  finished  education.  And  when  you  have  done 
that  you  have  a  class  of  citizens  who  can  stand  up  in  the  face  of  all  the  world 
and  say  we  fear  no  competition  either  of  muscle  or  brains  from  any  source. 

I  think  I  should  have  liked  to  have  prepared  a  manuscript,  but  I  knew  the 
gentleman  was  perfectly  well  prepared,  and  I  trust  you  will  take  the  pamph- 
lets offered  and  read  them,  as  tne  question  is  thoroughly  discussed  and  I 
could  not  add  anything  to  it. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Mr.  Campbell— Just  one  word  about  the  school  business.  There  has  been 
nothing  said  but  about  the  bright  side.  How  are  these  schools  to  be  con- 
ducted Y  By  whomf  You  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  ail  these  small 
towns  are  controlled  by  local  politicians,  and  if  we  have  centralized  schools 
it  is  going  to  throw  them  into  the  hands  of  the  villages,  and  consequently 
they  willl>e  carried  on  by  the  politicians,  and  thisre  is  nothing  worse  than 
the  local  politician  gang.  Ttiat  is  the  thing  we  will  have  to  fight,  because 
they  will  control  the  election  and  we  will  be  unable  to  get  a  good  class  of  men 
for  the  diiectors  of  the  school. 
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Mr.  Moore— I  regret  the  gentleman  has  given  Northern  Illinois  away  to  the 
people  of  Egypt. 

I  find  the  same  rule  holds  good  in  Egypt. 

Mr.  Thurston — Among  the  towns  along  the  north  shore  out  from  Chicago 
we  have  villages  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  towns  with  3,000  and  4,000.  We 
have  no  democratic  politicians.  We  have  no  republicans.  All  agreed  years 
ago  they  would  drop  politics  in  the  management  of  local  affairs,*and  there- 
fore we  have  perfect  government  in  our  local  affairs,  not  only  in  Winetka 
but  in  Neutrea  township.  I  am  afraid  our  friend  is  not  well  informed  if  he 
thinks  all  our  towns  are  run  by  politicians.  ^ 

Mr.  Fowler— Coming  from  the  second  largest  city  in  the  country  I  wish  to 
say  that  although  the  mayor  of  the  city  is  democratic  that  the  city  council  is 
composed  of  a  large  majority  of  republicans,  and  it  has  been  made  so  by  the 
independent  politicians.  I  desire  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  condition 
he  speaks  of  is  made  only  by  the  carelessness  and  the  neglect  of  the  people 
themselves  and  if  they  take  as  much  interest  as  they  should  in  the  public 
schools  they  will  get  out  and  see  that  a  few  politicians  do  not  control  the 
public  schools  anf  the  destiny  of  this  country.  The  people  are  to  blame  for 
the  condition  he  speaks  of  and  I  venture  to  say  that  the  people  who  will 
allow  those  conditions  to  come  about  are  those  who  sit  on  the  store  boxes 
until  the  seats  of  their  pants  are  almost  worn  out  waiting  for  the  politicians 
to  buttonhole  them.  The  people  are  alone  to  blame  where  they  allow  the 
politicians  to  control  their  schools. 

Mr.  Chas.  Anderson — I  think  we  are  getting  into  a  good  way  to  get  cen- 
tralized schools.  In  '83  or  '84  I  lived  in  Ohio.  In  God's  country  and  before 
wegot  the  township  high  school.  We  lived  in  a  township  about  twenty  miles 
from  a  town  of  any  size  when  we  talked  first  about  township  high  school.  In 
1884  my  father  died  and  left  me  with  a  widowed  mother  and  thirteen  of  us 
children  and  I  began  to  realize  the  importance  of  seeing  these  children  edu- 
cated so  I  took  quite  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  it,  and  when  I  became  twenty 
years  of  age  the  neighbors  concluded  they  would  have  me  on  the  school  board 
and  I  felt  considerable  dignity  and  quite  swelled  up  and  we  went  to  pushing 
the  township  high  school  and  some  of  the  old  gentlemen  had  all  sorts  of  ex- 
cuses to  bring  up  against  it  and  the  more  excuses  they  made  the  nearer  we 
came  to  getting  it.  We  had  got  an  old  bachelor  to  agree  to  donate  an  acre 
of  land  for  a  township  high  school  in  the  center  of  the  township  so  we  had  a 
meeting  announced  that  would  take  place  at  a  certain  time  and  each  member 
of  the  township  board  was  to  let  it  be  known  and  they  should  all  come  and  if 
they  had  anything  to  say  they  were  to  say  it  and  we  nad  the  liveliest  kind  of 
a  meeting.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  literary  society  and  had  more 
nerve  than  some  of  the  rest  and  the  old  farmers  told  me  what  to  say  and  I 
said  it  and  kept  some  of  them  mad  all  the  time,  and  there  was  one  wealthy 
old  gentleman  who  had  400  acres  and  only  two  children  both  married,  boy 
and  a  girl,  and  the  boy  hpd  a  number  of  little  fellows  coming  on.  The  old 
gentleman  had  retired  and  given  the  farm  to  the  children  and  he  said  it  was 
an  imposition  for  some  of  the  poorest  people  to  get  up  and  push  a  thing  like 
that.  That  nettled  me  somewhat.  There  was  only  a  bakers  dozen  of  us  but 
I  thought  they  ought  to  be  educated  and  I  told  the  crowd  that  although  Mr. 
Smith  was  a  little  more  prosperous  than  some  of  us  yet  he  had  a  number  of 
small  grandchildren  who  might  sometime  in  the  future  be  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  townshi]^  high  school.  Then  I  told  a  story  on  the  old  man  and 
we  got  them  to  laughing  at  him  and  we  got  $2,500  to  put  up  our  school.  It 
was  to  be  a  two  story  building  and  a  kind  of  Martin  box  plan  to  be  added  to 
at  any  time  and  soon  after  I  'moved  to  this  country.  I  went  back  to  visit  the 
old  home  after  being  away  fifteen  years  and  I  went  to  this  little  town  and  this 
little  school  house  of  four  rooms  had  grown  to  eight  and  a  doctor  who  had 
been  as  much  interested  as  myself  said  to  me:  **Did  you  see  that  young  fel- 
low going  by?"  I  said:  **Yes."  **That  is  one  of  old  Uncle  Smith's  grand- 
children. Billie  drank  and  his  children  now  come  to  the  township  high 
school." 

I  think  we  are  getting  in  the  right  way  to  get  the  centralized  schools. 
Some  of  us  are  getting  spunky  and  the  first  thing  you  know  we  will  have  it. 
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The  Chairman:  If  there  is  no  farther  discussion  of  this  question 
I  will  give  Superintendent  Eern  a  few  moments  to  answer  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Kern:  I  never  for  a  moment  dreamed  that  the  f^ood  sense  of  the 
farmers  of  Winnebago  county,  Illinois,  woald  allow  the  one  distinctively 
American  ^institution  to  be  tossed  about  at  the  pleasure  of  politicians.  If 
there  is  one  thing  above  all  others  where  all  creeds  and  conditions  may,  can 
or  should  meet,  it  is  in  the  American  public  schools. 

Any  public  sentiment  that  allows  the  education  of  the  American  boy  and 
girl  to  be  at  the  jeopardy  of  the  American  politician~I  hate  to  say  anything 
about  the  character  of  the  community  that  turns  the  control  over  to  the  vil- 
lage politicians.  Let  the  village  schools  go  on  as  they  are  now.  I  don't  mean 
to  diag  all  the  children  to  the  village.  I  believe  in  the  future  possibility  of 
the  farm  life,  country  life.  Have  the  farmers  serve  on  the  school  board. 
Have  the  farmers  hire  the  teachers  and  the  farmers  look  after  the  education 
of  the  farmers'  children.  That  is  what  I  am  after.  I  do  not  fear  the  dom- 
inance of  politicians  in  this  matter.  If  it  should  ever  come,  God  help  the 
nation. 

All  of  the  people  may  be  fooled  part  of  the  time,  part  of  them  all  of  the 
time,  but  not  all  of  them  all  of  tjie  time.  There  will  come  a  time  when  the 
farmer  will  tell  the  politician  to  go  'way  back  and  sit  down. 


Thursday  Morning,  9;30. 

Music,  piano  solo,  MacDowell — Miss  Josephine  Phinney. 

The  President:  The  audience  will  please  rise  and  we  will  be  led 
in  prayer  by  Rev.  P.  M.  Snyder. 

Let  us  unite  in  prayer.  Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father:  We  thank 
Thee  that  Th^  kingdom  is  so  broad.  We  thank  Thee  that  all  true  work 
bravely  done  is  a  part  of  the  coming  of  Thy  kingdom.  We  thank  Thee  that 
ail  those  who  strive  in  any  way  to  make  this  world  a  better  place  to  live  in 
are  working  together  with  Thee.  Father,  we  pray  that  we  may  realize  these 
things;  that  we  may  realize  our  Divine  fellowship  as  we  strive  m  earnest  and 
honest  toil  for  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  about  us,  for  the  upbuilding 
of  our  home  and  country.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  land  in  which  we  live.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  commonwealth,  and  we  thank  Thee  that  the  foundation  of 
its  wealth  and  prosperity  are  laid  not  in  evil,  not  in  iniquity,  not  in  gambling 
or  speculation,  but  are  laid  on  the  farm.  We  pray.  Father,  for  Your  help  of 
those  striving  for  the  betterment  of  life  and  the  betterment  of  conditions. 

We  ask  Thy  blessing  upon  this  gathering.  We  pray  all  counsel  taken  may 
be  taken  wisely  and  well,  and  that  there  may  come  into  our  hearts  a  new 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  work  to  which  we  are  called,  and  with  the  sense, 
that  we  are  indeed  workers  together  with  God. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Master's  name.    Amen. 

The  President:  As  I  understand  many  of  the  schools  of  Winne- 
bago county  are  closed  today  in  order  that  the  children  as  well  as 
the  teachers  may  attend  the  sessions  today  and  tomorrow,  I  hope 
that  the  ushers  will  see  that  the  seats  are  filled  with  people  instead 
of  overcoats. 
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The  session  this  morning  being  devoted  to  the  live  stock  interests 
and  foundation  of  the  fertility  of  our  soils,  and  having  with  us  our 
able  treasurer,  A.  P.  Grout,  and  who  has  since  the  organization  of 
the  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association  been  its  worthy  president,  it  is 
with  special  pleasure  that  we  ask  Mr.  Grout  to  preside  over  the 
assembly. 

The  Hon.  A.  P.  Grout  of  Winchester:  The  demand  of  the  hour  is  for  a 
leader — for  some  one  to  lead  the  fisht  against  mismanagement,  incompetency 
and  incapacity— some  one  to  check,  and  right  wrong  methods  and  rapidly 
growing  vicious  practices. 

Every  one  who  desires  to  be  up  to  date,  and  in  the  front  rank  of  successful 
farmers,  must  be  on  the  lookout  for  new  ideas  and  new  men  as  leaders  in 
the  agricultural  world,  and  must  realize  that  all  that  can  be  developed  in  the 
study  of  agriculture  has  not  been  known  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Radically  wrong  methods  have  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  Illint)is  for  years, 
from  the  first  attempt  at  farming  to  the  present  time« 

Decreasing  crop  yields,  wasted  fertility,  and  an  impoverished  soil  admon- 
ishes us  that  we  must  seek  better  methods,  better  management  and  more  ad- 
vanced ideas — ideas  based  on  scientific  principles  that  will  give  increased 
returns  without  impoverishment  and  loss  of  fertility. 

There  is  today  a  demand,  and  a  necessity,  for  a  new  type  of  farmer—a 
leader  among  farmers — the  progressive  and  in  every  way  up-to-date  farmer, 
who  can  take  the  most  possible  in  the  way  of  crops  off  of  the  land  without 
impairment  and  decrease  in  its  value. 

The  Aew  type  of  farmer  will  not  be  a  cropper,  who  j^ear  after  year,  con- 
tinues to  levy  an  assessment  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil  selfishly,  wantonly 
and  without  regard  to  future  conditions  or  results. 

He  will  not  be  the  grain  farmer,  who  has  left  his  blighted  touch  every- 
where, as  attested  by  steadily  decreasing  yields,  which  proclaim  the  waste 
and  destruction  of  the  past  half  century. 

He  will  not  be  one  who  sellslhis  farm  by  piecemeal,  year  by  year,  and  hauls 
it  away  in  a  grain  sack. 

He  will  not  be  one  who  labors  hard  four  or  five  months  during  the  crop 
growing  season  and  is  idle  the  balance  of  the  year,  doing  nothing,  making 
nothing,  and  possibly  dissipating  what  has  been  earned  during  the  few  months 
before. 

He  will  not  be  the  average  farmer,  with  just  enough  credulity  to  be  easily 
defrauded  by  the  lightning  red  vendor  or  fruit  tree  peddler;  with  enough 
prejudice  to  follow  the  teachings  of  his  grandfather,  and  too  much  super- 
stition to  enable  him  to  pay  more  attention  to  preparation  and  planting  than 
to  the  phases  of  the  moon  or  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

He  will  not  be  one  who  believes  that  the  tariff,  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at 
the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  imperialism,  the  Cuban  question,  or  the  Philippine 
islands  exercise  a  greater  control  over  the  yields  and  prices  of  his  crops  than 
good  cultivation  and  improved  modern  methods  of  farming. 

He  will  not  be  a  robber,  robbing  the  land  of  its  fertility,  robbing  his 
family  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  his  children  of  the  pleasures  and  advant- 
ages of  vouth,  and  in  the  end  leaving  them  a  miserable  inheritance  in  the 
shape  of  a  worn  out  and  worthless  farm,  making  true  the  old  saying  that 
**the  man  who  sells  grain  impoverishes  his  children." 

The  coming  farmer— the  new  type  of  farmer— the  leader  among  farmers 
and  the  one  who  is  today  meetine:  the  demands  of  the  hour  and  successfully 
checkiner  the  waning  and  wasting  fertility  of  Illinois  soil,  is  the  live  stock 
farmer. 

He  is  the  farmer  who  is  ever  and  always  mindful  of  the  good  old  rule  of 
**give  and  take,"  and  while  taking  greatly  increased  crops  off  of  the  land  is 
improving  and  building  up  its  productive  capacity  and  increasing  its  value. 
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and  is  not  only  adding:  to  his  own  estate^  but  is  putting:  his  wealth  in  the 
safest  and  most  available  form.  The  entire  product  of  his  farm  walks  to 
market  on  its  own  legs,  leaving  behind,  where  it  belongs,  from  80  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  fertility  made  use  of  in  its  production,  and  sleek  contented  ani- 
mals dot  the  green,  velvety  grass  covered  landscape  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  wasted,  faded  and  worn  out  soil  and  sickly  vegetation  of  the  grain-grow- 
ing farmer. 

The  live  stock  farmer  is  the  farmer  of  the  hour — the  Moses  to  lead  the  be- 
nighted despoilers  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  State,  naturally,  in  the 
Union,  into  the  new  agriculture  that  shall  stop  the  wanton  waste  of  fertility 
and  add  to  the  productive  capacity  of  the  farm,  and  make  possible  in  the 
near  future  values  of  $100,  $150  and  $200  per  acre  for  the  average  farming 
lands  of  Illinois. 

The  new  stock  farmer  adds  richness  and  increased  productive  capacity  and 
consequent  value  to  his  land,  which  enable  him  to  build  beautiful  modern 
farm  residences,  commodious  and  tidy  barns,  and  possess  the  well  fenced 
and  attractive  farms,  which  everywhere  indicate  the  thrifty,  progressive  and 
prosperous  farmer. 

No  greater  proof  of  this  assertion  can  be  found,  or  more  striking  contrast 
be  imagined,  than  a  comparison  of  the  methods  and  practices  or  the  farmers 
of  the  southern  portion  of  Illinois,  with  those  of  the  stock  and  dairy  farmers 
of  the  country  surrounding  this  beautiful  and  prosperous  city  of  Rock  ford. 

I  do  not  dare  to  pursue  this  subject  farther  on  account  of  the  sensitive  na- 
ture of  some  of  our  Egyptian  friends,  and.  will  only  express  the  sincere  hope 
that  the  great  object  lesson  here,  so  plainly  and  clearly  demonstrated,  will 
make  a  deep  and  profound  impression  upon  their  minds,  and  in  the  end  prove 
a  great  and  lasting  benefit  to  their  country. 

As  I  entered  a  town  far  south  of  this  a  few  days  ago  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending an  institute,  the  first  object  which  attracted  my  attention  was  an 
enormously  large  corn  elevator — the  largest  and  best  I  had  ever  seen. 

I  soon  learned  that  the  people  of  that  section  were  rather  proud  of  the  ele- 
vator and  its  capacity  and  of  their  ability  to  fill  it  with  corn  in  an  unfavor- 
able year.  I  also  noted  that  the  corn  fodder — more  than  one- third  of  the 
feeding  value  of  their  crop,  was  largely  standing  in  the  fields  and  going  to 
"waste. 

In  speaking  at  the  institute  that  afternoon  I  could  not  refrain  from  refer- 
ing  to  the  subject,  and  stated  that  the  elevator,  though  the  finest  I  had  ever 
seen,  was  not  in  my  judgment  an  evidence  of  prosperity  for  that  community, 
but  rather  an  evidence  of  bad  farming.  I  doubt  if  the  statement  was  well  re- 
ceived. I  know  from  a  conversation  with  the  owner  of  the  elevator  that  he 
thought  I  was  teacking  rank  heresy  and  that  I  had  made  a  **bad  break." 
The  interes.ts  of  the  owner  of  the  elevator  and  the  owners  of  the  farms  in 
that  section  are  not  the  same,  and  time  will  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  as- 
sertion I  there  made. 

Since  the  meeting  referred  to  a  prominent  Illinois  feeder,  one  of  the  new 
type  of  farmers,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  **any  man  who  grows  corn  to 
anj  extent  should  raise  cattle  or  be  jailed,  and  if  he  raises  cattle,  and  fails  to 
raise  a  few  hogs,  he  should  be  hanged."  It  is  a  relief  to  know  that  we  are 
not  the  only  **crank"  and  that  there  are  others  as  well. 

Governor  Hoard  of  Wisconsin  once  said,  when  trying  to  introduce* 'reform" 
in  dairy  manage  management.  **Some  people  are  so  rock  rooted  in  their 
prejudices  that  nothing  short  of  a  special  dispensation  of  providence  will 
move  them.  Yet  with  the  parable  of  the  sower  for  his  encouragement,  he 
has  gone  on  sowing  the  good  seed,  the  result  of  which  is  apparent  in  his 
state. 

The  live  stock  farmer  is  the  coming  farmer  of  Illinois.  He  is  the  one 
logical  and  consistent,  general  farmer,  worthy  of  imitation  and  following. 
He  is  the  leader  among  farmers. 
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The  soil  of  Illinois  was  given  us  for  all  time.  In  it  is  stored  up  fertility  for 
ages  to  come,  if  treated  in  a  reasonable  and  common  sense  way.  Wanton  waste 
and  reckless  dissipation  of  nature's  bonntifal  supply  of  plant  food  must  he 
checked.    A  reform  is  demanded. 

We  come  before  you  this  morning  as  the  representatives  of  that  class  of 
farmers,  who  believe  that  the  future  prosperity  of  the  farmers  of  Illinois, 
hinges  largely  on  the  live  stock  that  eats  the  grass,  the  hay  and  grain,  every- 
thing grown  on  the  farm  and  carries  ouly  skill  and  the  manufactured  products 
to  market. 

We  believe  this  to  be  the  most  important  session  of  this  great  meeting  and 
that  the  topics  to  be  presented.  Live  Stock  and  Fertility,  The  Up-to-Date 
Stock  Farm,  and  Improving  our  Farm  Stock  are  more  vital  and  far  reaching 
and  have  a  greater  bearing  upon  the  future  prosperity  of  the  great  State  or 
Illinois,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  it,  than  all  the  other  topics  combined. 

We  feel  that  the  live  stock  interests  of  Illinois  are  especially  favored  today 
in  being  so  ably  and  capably  represented  by  the  gentlemen  who  are  to  carry 
on  the  discussions.  They  are  experts,  who  know  whereof  they  speak  and  are 
able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them.  They  are  leaders  who 
may  safely  be  followed. 

Chaibman— It  is  necessary  to  make  a  little  change  in  the  program 
owing  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  speakers  has  not  yet  arrived  so  we 
will  reverse  the  program  today  and  commence  with  the  last  topic: 
Improving  our  Farm  Stock  by  Mr.  Eankin,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Live  Stock  association. 

You  will  notice  that  the  live  stock  breeders  have  chosen  the  beef 
type  as  their  motto,  and  while  the  secretary  has  not  yet  attained  the 
type  of  the  president  he  is  likely  to  get  there. 

Mr.  Rankin— We  are  certainly  tryiug  to  follow  the  example  of  our  presi- 
dent and  typify  the  industry  in  which  we  are  engaged.  I  believe  every  man 
ought  to  stand  up  for  his  own  business. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  in  England  at  one  time  it  was  ordered  that  a  bell 
should  be  hung  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the  country  and  directions  given  that 
if  anyone  should  feel  grieved  or  wronged  they  should  ring  the  bell  and  the 
magistrates  hearing  the  bell  should  assemble  and  redress  the  grievances. 
The  bell  hung  in  one  of  the  old  towns  for  a  good  many  years  until  the  rope 
rotted  away  and  a  grape  vine  grew  around  it  and  took  the  place  of  the  rope. 
One  day  the  bell  was  heard  to  ring  violently  and  upon  assembling  the  magis- 
trates found  a  half  starved  horse,  old  and  abandoned,  trying  to  eat  the  grape 
vine  and  it  had  all  unconsciously  rung  the  bell  of  justice.  There  are  times 
when  the  bells  of  justice  should  be  rung  not  only  for  one  animal  but  the 
whole  animal  world,  and  I  have  the  honor  and  privilege  of  appearing  before 
you  in  the  interest  of  improving  our  farm  stock.  While  I  may  not  be  able  to 
say  anything  new  or  startling,  having  no  new  theory  to  advance,  yet  I  think 
the  repetition  of  oft  told  truths  may  in  some  measure  emphasize  their  impor- 
tance. 

I  was  one  time  asked  to  prepare  a  paper  and  I  did  so,  and  after  reading  it 
I  met  an  old  Scotch  friend  of  mine,  and  said,  Jim  you  heard  my  paper,  how 
did  you  like  it?  He  replied,  weel  Fred  in  the  nrst  place  I  did  not  like  it  for 
three  reasons.  And  on  asking  him  for  the  reason  he  said,  weel  in  the  first 
place  you  read  it.  In  the  second  place  you  did  not  read  it  weel,  and  in  the 
third  place  it  wasna  worth  the  reading. 

I  am  not  able  to  speak  off  hand  on  such  a  subject  and  have  to  use  notes 
and  I  expect  you  will  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  my  old  Scotch  friend : 

Chairman — The  live  stock  men  of  Illinois  are  always  on  the  out- 
look  for  the  latest  and  best  information  that  can  possibly  be  had 
along  their  line,  and  if  there  is  any  place  in  the  United  States  where 
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they  have  any  better  information  than  we  have  we  want  it,  and  as 
has  been  the  case  in  the  public  aflFairs  of  this  country  we  have  often 
been  compelled  to  look  to  Ohio  for  our  leaders.  So  the  live  stock 
men  of  Illinois  have  followed  this  example  and  have  gone  to  Ohio 
for  information  in  regard  to  the  up-to-date  stock  farm,  and  we  have 
brought  from  Ohio  an  up-to-date  man,  Mr.  O.  E.  Bradfute  who  will 
speak  to  us.    Mr.  Bradfute. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— I  want  you  to  take  a  little  ex- 
cursion trip  with  me  this  morning  over  the  central  part  of  the  United  States. 
However  you  may  remain  seated,  but  I  want  you  to  keep  your  eyes  out  of 
the  car  windows  and  see  what  you  can  see,  and  I  want  to  start  from  Chicago, 
going  across  the  northern  part  of  Indiana  through  the  northern  part  of  Ohio 
m  the  dairy  section  of  the  western  reserve,  in  the  dairy  section  of  New  York 
state,  down  across  to  Pennsylvania  through  the  feeding  grounds  to  Lancas- 
ter, that  beautiful  part  of  Pennsylvaaia,  and  returning  you  work  through  the 
blue  grass  regions  of  Kentucky  and  up  through  the  Miami  valley  of  Ohio  and 
through  the  southern  part  of  Indiana  to  the  corn  growing  districts  of  Illinois 
and  Missouri  and  up  through  the  feeding  territories  of  Iowa  into  Minnesota 
and  up  into  the  territories  of  the  great  northwest  and  return  back  homeward 
through  Wisconsin  and  this  beautiful  section  of  Illinois  back  to  Bockford. 
Now  I  have  had  you  take  this  little  trip  with  me  and  what  have  you  seen?  If 
you  had  your  eyes  open  you  have  seen  one  thing  in  those  sections,  you  have 
seen  the  beautiful  homes  and  refinement,  men  of  ability  who  work  the  farms 
and  who  are  moving  right  along  with  the  times.  In  those  sections  you  have 
seen  the  up-to-date  live  stock  farmers.  Those  sections  are  devoted  princi- 
polly  to  the  growing  of  live  stock  and  on  the  other  hand  when  you  come  to 
the  sections  devoted  to  the  growing  of  one  kind  of  grain  like  parts  of  Illinois. 
You  are  Illinois  people.  In  those  sections  of  Illinois  that  are  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  corn  growing,  what  have  you  seenf  You  have  seen  in  a  large 
measure  naked  farms.  You  have  seen  humbler  homes.  Not  the  grand 
buildings  you  have  seen  in  the  live  stock  territories  and  I  want  to  say  to  you 
the  foundation  and  cornerstone  of  success  in  farming  is  the  live  stock  in- 
djastry.  We  have  found  that  true  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  Years  ago  we  thought 
it  necessary  to  plow  up  many  of  the  blue  grass  pastures  and  we  did  it  and  I 
want  to  say  to  you  when  we  devoted  our  time  to  the  growing  of  grain  and 
sold  off  the  live  stock  we  found  ourselves  growing  less  crops  per  acre  than  we 
did  50  years  ago.  Whenever  we  let  live  stock  go,  we  lose  in  fertility  upon 
the  farm.  I  care  not  what  the  farm  may  be  you  may  keep  up  the  crop  for  a 
long  number  of  years  but  the  end  must  come  and  you  must  return  to  live  stock 
and  I  want  to  talk  a  little  while  on  what  I  think  to  be  an  ideal  live  stock  farm. 

I  cannot  lay  down  specific  rules.  I  cannot  say  what  your  farm  shall  be 
like.  That  you  shall  have  so  many  acres  and  a  certain  plan  of  buildings. 
We  cannot  do  that.  We  will  simply  attempt  to  give  general  ideas  of  what  I 
think  to  be  an  ideal  live  stock  farm.  There  may  be  some  person  here — a 
young  man,  who  is  thinking  of  going  into  a  new  location  of  starting  now  and 
building  up  a  live  stock  farm  and  I  want  to  call  their  attention  first  of  all  to 
the  position  of  the  farm. 

I  should  prefer  it  to  be  near  a  railroad  station  so  that  you  may  have  a  good 
place  to  ship  your  stuff.  It  is  not  only  convenient  for  shipping  but  if  you 
are  going  to  engage  in  the  fine  stock  industry  it  is  convenient  for  those  who 
coms  to  see  your  stock. 

You  should  have  good  postal  facilities.  It  is  necessary  for  you  to  have  a 
daily  mail  in  order  to  keep  posted  along  your  line  of  business.  Fortunatel;^, 
through  Uncle  Sam^s  kindness  it  is  not  so  necessary  to  be  near  town  as  it 
once  was. 

Then  some  reference  to  climate.  We  can^t  have  a  choice  of  climate  as 
much  in  Illinois  as  in  Ohio. 

I  would  prefer  a  southern  sloping  farm  to  a  northern  slope,  simply  for  the 
reason  it  is  a  better  winter  farm  than  one  on  the  northern  slope,  the  stuck 
can  enjoy  the  sunshine  better  and  we  have  earlier  grasses  in  the  spring  upou 
the  southern  slope  than  upon  the  northern.  • 
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Another  thing:  I  should  be  particular  about— a  jsrood  neighborhood.  How 
important  it  is  for  a  livestock  man  to  be  located  in  a  eood  neighborhood;  a 
neighborhood  that  is  free  from  petty  jealousy;  a  neighborhood  where  every 
man  is  willing  that  his  neighbor  should  succeed  and  has  not  the  feeling  if ,he 
is  doing  a  little  better  than  himself  that  he  must  try  and  run  his  stock  down. 
This  man  should  say  to  him,  **If  I  have  nothing  to  please  you,  perhaps 
neighbor  Jones  has,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  take  you  over  and  show  you  what 
he  has." 

I  believe  the  success  of  the  Kentuckians  in  their  horse  business  is  due  to 
that  fact.  Should  you  go  to  Kentucky  seeking  a  horse,  I  venture  you  will 
not  come  away  without  a  norse.  If  he  can't  sell  you  a  horse  he  will  see  there 
is  one  less  horse  in  competition,    I  think  we  can  get  a  little  broader  minded. 

Another  thing  I  have  heard  men  say.  I  remember  only  a  few  years  ago  a 
man  in  our  own  section  purchased  a  fine  herd -of  cattle  and  located  near  me, 
and  many  people  said,  **he  is  going  to  hurt  your  business  starting  up  beside 
you.  He  will  injure  you."  I  said,  **he  won't  do  that;  he  will  help  both  of 
us."  Men  will  come  three,  four,  or  five  hundred  miles  to  see  a  half  dozen 
herds,  when  they  will  not  go  the  same  distance  to  see  one  herd.  Men  should 
have  a  common  interest  working  along  the  same  line. 

You  know  how  it  is  in  a  neighborhood  devoted  to  the  growing  of  hogs.  The 
buyer  starts  out.  Where  does  he  go  if  he  wants  a  carload  f  Me  goes  to  the 
section  where  a  carload  can  be  found.  What  does  he  find?  He  finds  a  class 
of  men  posted.  They  are  informed  what  their  hogs  are  worth.  They  are 
prepared  to  give  him  an  immediate  answer.  He  says,  ''I  can  buy  two  or 
three  carloads  here."  He  don't  have  to  run  all  over  the  country.  It  is  an 
advantage  to  him.  It  is  an  advantage  to  the  men  in  the  community  to  have 
a  common  interest,  and  to  the  buyer,  so  that  he  may  know  right  where  to  go 
to  find  what  he  is  seeking.     If  possible  locate  in  a  good  neighborhood. 

Perhaps  most  of  us  have  our  farms  and  we  can't  select,  and  we  have  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  If  you  have  a  farm  perhaps  it  may  be  very  small,  and 
you  may  choose  to  devote  yourself  to  chickens;  that  is  one  branch  of  live- 
stock. If  you  have  to  do  with  a  very  small  farm,  you  may  choose  to  devote 
it  to  some  other  line.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  large  farm.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  think  we  need  acres  and  acres  to  grow  feed  and  pasture  and  have 
a  lareg  herd.  Some  of  the  best  known  men  in  Illinois,  the  men  who  stand  in 
the  front,  are  men  who, have  accomplished  their  work  on  very  small  farms. 
A  noted  example  was  a  breeder  of  this  State  who  recently  disposed  of  his 
herd  at  a  great  advantage — I  don't  think  he  ever  owned  150  acres — and  his 
herd  was  never  greater  than  50  head,  and  his  name  was  a  household  word 
on  two  continents.    So  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  farm  be  a  large  one. 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  this  farm.  Every  man  sh6uld  arrange  his  farm 
to  suit  his  own  convenience.  I  want  to  make  the  central  idea  convenience. 
On  the  stock  farm  the  first  thing  that  ought  to  be  considered  is  the  water 
supply.  It  must  be  arranged  with  some  reference  to  the  source  of  water. 
That  IS  the  one  thing  he  mu^t  have  in  abundance,  pure,  living  water;  and 
that  in  the  greatest  of  abundance  if  he  is  going  to  succeed  with  livestock. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  locate  in  a  hollow  because  the  spring  is  there.  We  can 
get  water  where  we  want  it.  I  notice  a  great  abundance  of  windmills  in 
traveling  through  the  country,  but  there  is  another  method  that  ip  not  so  fre- 
quently used,  and  that  is  the  hydraulic  ram,  to  convey  water  wherever  you 
wish  it.  I  do  not  think  the  farmers  appreciate  bow  the  machines  work,  and 
when  once  established  you  have  a  perpetual  flow.  Three  or  four  feet  will 
raise  the  water  for  a  long  distance  to  50  feet,  with  less  in  proportion  to  the 
height  you  want  the  water.  I  understand  you  have  many  springs  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  a  beautiful  river,  so  that  you  can  have  a  running  stream. 

We  have  such  an  arrangement  and  have  never  had  anything  that  has  given 
so  much  satisfaction  as  a  living  spring  and  last  summer  it  went  dry  and  is 
now  dusty,  and  so  something  else  had  to  be  done,  and  we  have  replaced  it 
with  a  ram  and  it  has  given  good  satisfaction.  I  think  you  could  use  them 
to  great  advantage  in  this  section. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  something  of  the  arrangement  we  have  on  our  place  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  useful  to  some  of  you.    Not  all  can   arrange  their  farms 
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alike  and  it  is  a  matter  we  can  not  agree  upon.  We  are  fortunate  in  havi^ 
a  small  stream  that  runs  the  full  length  of  the  farm,  near  the  house.  We 
have  small,  blue  grass  pastures,  of  thirty  acres  each,  that  are  arranged  for 
and  are  permanent  pastures.  These  pastures  open  into  the  back- lying  fields 
and  alon^  the  stream  are  rough  and  not  so  suitable  for  farming.  Back  we 
have  the  land  divided  into  fields,  with  gates  opening  from  the  small  pastures 
and  when  we  have  the  fields  in  pasture  we  can  let  the  stock  in  the  upper  pas- 
tures down  through  the  blue  grass  to  the  water,  and  we  get  a  variety  of  pas- 
ture, and  especially  if  cattle,  they  like  to  stay  near  the  water.  The  upmnd 
fields  are  in  timothy  or  clover  and  the  stock  receive  a  variety,  being  in  the 
upper  fields  during  the  day,  except  in  the  hot  days  when  they  go  to  the 
water. 

A  word  or  two  about  the  fences.  Every  farmer  should  have  good  fences. 
I  am  not  here  to  tell  you  what  kind  of  fence.  I  do  not  think  a  perfect  fence 
has  been  invented.  We  have  tried  from  20  to  25  kinds  and  have  found  no 
'*best  fence"  for  an  all  around  farm.  But  there  should  be  good  fences.  Your 
stock  has  no  business  to  trouble  your  neighbor  any  more  than  the  neighbor 
should  trouble  you.  It  is  all  right  if  our  stock  gets  onto  our  neighbors,  but 
if  his  stock  gets  unto  you  it  is  awful.  His  stock  has  no  right  there;  neither 
has  yours,  and  so  let  our  fences  be  good. 

An  abundance  of  gates  about  the  buildings.  I  want  the  gate  to  be  on 
hinges  so  that  if  you  want  to  open  it  or  the  little  boy  wants  to  open  it  you 
oan  do  it  and  have  fasteners  that  will  stay  shut.  Up  on  hinges  and  properly 
fastened.  Back  on  the  farm  we  find  the  common  western  sliding  gate.  You 
know  how  it  is  made.  It  is  old  but  the  most  practical.  We  like  a  gate  be- 
tween each  field  so  that  if  you  want  to  get  into  an  adjoining  field  you  won't 
have  to  go  through  the  fence.  The  gates  can  be  made  of  any  width  but  should 
be  of  a  width  to  let  your  binder  through  and  that  does  away  with  letting 
down  the  fence  so  they  can  get  through. 

Abundance  of  lots  for  winter  use.  In  how  many  places  do  you  see  horses, 
<$attle,  sheep  and  hogs  apparently  all  feeding  together.  The  horses  can  get 
along,  but  the  rest  of  the  stock  don't  do  very  well.  They  are  getting  too 
much  exercise  and  therefore  I  would  have  an  abundance  of  lots.  I  would 
separate  every  stock  except  hogs  and  cattle.  They  can  and  must  go  together 
to  be  profitable.  Put  the  sheep  by  themselves  and  horses  by  themselves  and 
separate  in  accordance  with  the  ages  so  that  when  anyone  comes  to  see  your 
stock  they  are  uniform.  They  are  all  one  size,  all  one  age  and  have  an  equal 
chance.    I  am  somewhat  of  a  crank  on  this  subject,  if  you  please. 

About  the  buildings.  What  shall  we  have?  I  like  to  see  beautiful  build- 
ings, substantial  buildings,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  build- 
ings be  beautiful.  It  is  necessary  they  be  substantial  and  convenient  for  the 
purpose  you  are  going  to  use  them.  How  inconvenient  are  many  of  the 
barns,  especially  in  the  older  states.  lu  Ohio  we  find  barns  built  for  one 
purpose  and  the  present  owners  are  using  them  for  an  entirely  different  {pur- 
pose and  it  is  the  most  inconvenient  arrangement,  consequently  expensive. 
I  have  seen  a  man  use  a  barn  where  he  will  use  enough  steps  to  go  to  Jeru- 
salem and  back  in  doiug  his  work.  I  have  seen  men  climb  up  a  ladder  to  get 
upstairs  and  there  was  a  board  he  always  had  to  dive  under  and  every 
stranger  had  to  learn  the  little  trick  by  having  his  brains  knocked  out.  Some 
of  you  have  to  go  clear  around  to  get  into  the  barn  at  all.  Let  us  have  the 
barns  convenient  for  the  purposes  built  and  for  which  you  want  to  use  them. 
Thaw  should  be  substantial  and  if  you  can  afford  it  elegant  and  well  painted. 

More  than  that  I  should  want  it  well  ventilated,  I  am  glad  to  see  the  ex- 
cellent buildings  between  here  and  Chicago,  i  could  not  criticize  the  build- 
ings but  in  many  parts  of  the  country  and!  fear  in  some  sections  of  Illinois  I 
would  not  need  to  make  a  very  long  speech  on  the  ventilation  of  barns.  There 
are  a  great  many  barns  that  have  not  the  crying  need  of  ventilation.  A  door 
off  here  and  a  great  hole  there.  I  don't  think  that  farmer  would  appreciate 
a  sermon  on  ventilation.  I  have  often  thought  when  I  see  a  barn  open  clear 
through  the  center  I  would  like  to  get  that  farmer  and  tie  him  up  and  take 
off  his  coat  and  tie  him  up  over  night  in  that  place  and  I  think  by  morning  I 
would  not  have  to  read  him  a  lecture  on  caring  for  his  live  stock.  Let  us 
ventilate  so  the  draughts  of  cold  air  do  not  strike  the  animals.    We  want 
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fresh  air.  I  don't  mean  we  can't  have  the  air  cold.  Let  it  get  cold.  Below 
freezing  for  that  matter  anless  you  have  young  animals  to  take  care  of.  But 
don't  get  it  from  the  open  door  but  from  trap  doors  or  sliding  doors  away 
from  the  animals  and  convenient  for  the  purpose  you  want. 

Now  about  the  pasture.  I  should  like  a  variety  of  pasture.  One  of  the 
fundamental  things  is  a  variety  of  pasture.  We  know  how  it  is,  we  like 
variety  upon  our  table.  We  like  it  if  possible  every  day  and  therefore  I 
should  say,  **Let  us  have  a  variety  of  pasture."  In  this  section  of  Illinois 
we  can  grow  a  great  variety  of  pasture.  In  some  sections  it  is  not  practical, 
but  get  as  great  a  variety  as  you  can.  Grow  a  variety  of  feed  stuffs.  Grow 
as  near  as  possible  everything  you  wish  to  feed  and  then  have  a  variety. 
Corn  is  one  of  the  best  toods ,  but  it  will  not  do  to  feed  corn  all  the  time.  I 
would  rather  sell  some  com  a)td  buy  something  to  add  variety.  The  stock 
feels  better.  I  know  we  some  times  think  we  are  giving  variety  if  we  give 
corn  on  the  ear  today,  ground  corn  tomorrow  and  then  shock  corn.  That  is 
hardly  variety.  If  we  have  three  meals  a  day,  one  of  oat  meal,  one  of  com 
meal  and  the  other  of  mush  that  would  be  hardly  enough  variety  to  suit  me. 
Then  grow  a  variety  of  feed  and  feed  it  to  your  stock.  I  would  not  sell  an 
ear  of  com  for  anything.  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  sold  an  ear  of  corn. 
We  cannot  afford  to.  I  want  to  feed  it  on  the  farm  and  let  my  corn  walk  to 
market.    I  want  a  variety  of  feed  for  the  stock. 

Save  all  your  manure  and  return  it  to  your  farm.  I  do  not  need  to  talk 
upon  the  necessity  of  this. 

I  am  not  here  to  tell  you  the  kind  of  stock*  Every  man  mu3t  select  the 
kind  of  stock  that  suits  his  convenience,  his  idea  and  his  markets.  Do  not 
forget  to  suit  the  market  which  you  must  cater  to.  Study  the  market  and 
grow  live  stock  that  is  best  suited  to  your  market  and  supply  what  the  people 
want  instead  of  following  your  own  ideas.  If  butter  is  30  or  40  cents  for 
a  certain  quality  what  is  the  use  of  selling[  for  20.  Therefore  supply  him 
what  he  wants.  There  is  a  profit  in  growing  what  the  other  man  wants. 
Therefore  study  your  market,  but  I  should  nave  variety  of  live  stock.  I 
should  not  put  all  my  eggs  in  one  basket.  If  the  one  thing  goes  down  the 
other  might  go  up  and  I  should  catch  them  either  coming  or  going. 

Do  not  overstock  your  farm.  Rather  have  a  few  good  ones  than  a  number 
of  poor  ones.  How  many  farms  are  overstocked?  I  have^  seen  farmers  that 
where  a  number  of  stock  went  nicely  through  the  spring  season  and  the  sum- 
mer season  came  on  and  the  man  lost  all  he  had  gamed.  He  had  overstocked 
his  farm.  He  gained  the  early  part,  then  lost  and  had  to  feed  in  winter. 
He  should  have  just  enough  so  that  he  can  carry  them  through  the  season. 
Have  a  few  good  ones  that  will  top  the  market  and  they  will  pay  you  better 
than  inferior  ones  that  you  are  not  able  to  care  for  properly. 

If  I  was  a  young  man  I  should  adopt  some  specialty.  It  is  the  age  of 
specialty.  We  have  specialties  in  everything  else  and  why  not  among  the 
farmers.  We  do  not  want  to  have  one  kind  of  stock  alone,  but  I  want  to 
take  some  one  kind  and  make  a  specialty  of  them  and  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  every  young  man  to  show  to  the  world  he  can  do  some  one  thing 
better  than  anyone  else  has  done  it.  I  should  say  adopt  some  specialty  and 
say  to  your  neighbor  I  can  produce  a  better  animal  of  this  particular  kind 
than  anyone  has  yet  produced.  I  want  to  say  if  you  make  a  success  the 
world  win  find  it  out  soon  enough.  Some  of  you  will  say  I  don't  want  to 
bury  myself  on  the  farm  and  get  lost,  no  one  will  ever  hear  of  me.  I  want 
to  be  president  and  go  to  congress.  Young  men,  I  can  name  men  known  on 
two  continents  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  farm  work  and  were  known 
more  favorably  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States  than 
the  average  congressman,  who  stand  higher  than  the  average  conp:ressman. 
There  is  a  chance  for  you  young  men  upon  the  farm  in  the  growing  of  live 
stock.  There  is  a  chance  to  become  famous.  I  am  very  fortunately  situated 
in  our  section.  I  am  in  a  section  devoted  to  live  stock  growing  and  there  are 
no  less  than  20  to  25  young  men  who  have  taken  up  a  specialty  and  those 
young  men,  ten  of  those  young  men  have  sent  their  live  stock  to  half  the 
states  in  the  Union  in  the  past  year.     I  can  name  you  men  who  are  known 
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in  every  state  in  the  Union.  Men  who  have  received  letters  from  every  state 
in  the  Union  the  past  year  and  many  from  the  foreign  states.  There  is  a 
chance  for  the  young  men  to  sncceed  and  I  hope  more  young  men  will  em- 
brace the  opportunity. 

If  we  have  this  beautiful  farm,  this  well  arranged  farm,  the  stock,  the  live 
stock  of  every  kind,  it  would  certainly  be  unfortunate  with  all  of  this  equip- 
ment  to  have  man  at  the  head  of  it  not  up  to  date.  It  would  be  an  unfortu- 
nate arrangement,  and,  therefore,  I  want  to  say  that  an  important  feature  of 
this  farm  must  be  an  up-to-date  man  at  the  head. 

What  constitutes  an  up-to-date  stock  farmerf  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  hear 
the  address  of  Mr.  Carter  on  Tuesday  evening. 

First  of  all  he  is  a  gentleman.  A  gentleman.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Kerrick 
say  that  a  gentleman  has  gentle  stock,  and  I  think  he  was  right.  The  up-to- 
date  farmer  is  a  gentleman  in  everything  the  word  means.  He  is  a  polished, 
finished  gentleman — a  man  with  whom  everybody  likes  to  associate.  A  man 
whom  everybody  likes  to  meet.  A  man  of  culture,  who  can  receive  a  person 
and  make  him  feel  at  home  and  go  away  feeling  they  were  glad  to  meet  him. 
He  is  a  business  man.  A  business  man.  You  Know  there  is  no  one  thing  I 
hear  about  farmers  so  much  as  their  lack  of  business  qualifications.  We 
don't  do  business,  as  the  saying  is.  We  don't  always  keep  our  word,  because 
all  of  you  who  have  been  on  tne  board  of  exchange  or  the  board  of  trade 
know  how  thousands  and  thousands  of  bushels  of  wheat  change  hands  with  a 
signal,  scarcely  a  word  spoken  and  each  and  every  one  of  those  men  comes 
up  and  settles  to  a  penny,  even  if  it  takes  his  fortune.  It  is  business.  You 
have  seen  Illinois  farmers  who  will  agree  to  sell  his  hogs  for  so  much  and  if 
he  discovers  hogs  have  gone  up  will  go  back  on  his  word.  It  is  not  business, 
gentlemen.  We  want  to  be  known  as  business  men.  We  want  to  do  busi- 
ness promptly  and  be  prepared  to  do  it  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  so  that 
every  man  with  whom  we  come  in  contact  can  say  he  is  a  business  man  and 
understands  his  business. 

He  wants  to  be  honest.  Are  we  all  honest?  If  you  think  of  going  into  the 
live  stock  industry  that  aims  to  produce  pure  blood  live  stock,  if  you  don't 
know  yourself  to  be  absolutely  honest,  don't  go  into  it.  You  will  get  caught. 
There  are  just  as  shrewd  men  watching  you  as  you  are.  You  will  get  caught* 
If  the  man  who  undertakes  to  raise  live  stock  is  not  a  thoroughly  honest  man 
he  had  better  not  go  into  it. 

What  means  a  pedigree  we  write?  Who  do  they  mean?  They  mean  every 
word  is  certified  to  as  correct  and  the  man  who  trifles  with  a  pedigree  can 
never  hope  for  business  success.  Many  of  you  have  attended  sales  where 
two  men  have  put  their  stock  up  to  be  sold.  One  stock  seems  to  be  bred 
just  as  well  as  the  other,  and  when  they  are  disposed  of  one  has  almost 
double  the  price  of  the  other.  It  wasn't  because  the  stock  wasn't  as  good. 
It  was  because  the  buyers  had  good  reason  to  lack  confidence  in  the  honesty 
of  the  other  man.  You  must  be  a  man  in  whom  your  neighbors  have  confi- 
dence. 

You  must  be  a  broad-minded  man.  You  must  see  good  in  other  people's 
stock.  How  often  it  is  that  we  fail  to  see  anything  good  in  anything  but  our 
own.  The  man  who  is  the  success  must  recognize  that  the  other  man  has 
better  than  you  have  and  find  out  wherein  his  excels,  for  if  he  keeps  on 
going  along  a  certain  line  he  will  find  some  morning  everyone  else  has  out- 
stripped him  and  he  is  clear  behind.  The  men  who  have  made  success  are 
the  men  observing  what  the  other  fellow  is  doing.  He  is  a  broad-minded, 
energetic  man.  I  think  these  would  make  up  the  qualifications  of  an  up- to- 
dale  stock  farmer. 

I  have  not  said  a  word  about  his  home.  Need  I  tell  you  anything  about  his 
home?  A  farm  of  this  kind.  A  man  of  this  kind  at  the  head  of  it.  Need  I 
tell  you  what  his  home  will  be  like?  The  home  must  be  a  cultured  refined 
home;  in  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  do  so  a  beautiful  home  and  a  home  in  every- 
thing the  word  means.  And  I  want  to  say  I  believe  the  man  who  has  this 
up-to-date  farm,  is  this  up-to-date  man,  with  up-to-date  stock,  has  the  hap? 
piest  home  in  the  world. 
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Chairmaii--I  want  to  explain,  the  next  speaker  was  not  selected  as  typify- 
infi:  the  beef  type.  Yoa  ail  understand,  howeyer,  that  sometimes  very  choice 
articles  are  wrapped  up  in  the  small  packages. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  introduce  to  you  Professor  Holden. 

Prof.  P.  G.  Holden — I  wish  to  thank  your  president  for  his  very  kind 
words  of  introduction.  It  seems  a  little  strange  that  I  should  perhaps  ap- 
pear before  an  audience  of  live  stock  people  as  you  are  largely. 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  FERTILITY. 

Prof.  P.  Q.  Holden,  Bloominsrton. 

Live  stock  and  fertility  is  the  question  which  the  committee  has  assigned 
me  to  speak  upon.  I  know  of  no  question  today  in  Illinois  which  so  deeply 
concerns  every  farmer  in  the  State  than  this  question  of  plant  food.  The 
question  of  fertility  as  we  call  it.  Take  away  the  fertility  of  this  soil  and  we 
have  a  Sahara  desert.  Other  things  being  equal  we  must  measure  the  value 
of  the  land  by  the  amount  of  fertility  it  contains,  the  amount  of  plant  food. 
It  is  time  we  are  attending  to  this  matter.  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago— it  is 
onlv  a  few  hours  ago  that  our  fathers  came  to  this  State  and  its  broad  acres 
and  broke  for  the  first  time  this  virgin  sod.  We  have  had  to  concern  our- 
selves too  often  with  building  our  churches  and  school  houses  and  all  our 
own  improvements  on  the  farm  and  in  duing  so  we  have  neglected  often  times 
this  very  important  thing  of  plant  food.  We  used  to  let  the  cattle  roam  and 
forage  over  these  prairies.  We  didn't  consider  it  of  any  value  and  when  we 
came  to  the  winter  we  put  some  hay  and  grain  under  cover,  ond  our  only 
thought  was  to  see  if  we  had  enough,  but  we  never  measure  the  plant  food 
that  must  feed  the  plant  on  which  all  the  success  of  Illinois  depends.  Every 
industry,  the  railroad  and  the  humblest  home  all  depend  upon  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  we  are  just  approaching  a  time  in  our  nistory  when  our  metnod 
must  change  and  change  rapidly. 

As  I  come  from  Chicago  I  noticed  the  com  nicely  out  up  and  it  is  being  fed. 
I  notice  the  dairy  wagon  in  the  town.  What  has  brought  this  about. 
Answer,  the  farmers  have  been  driven  to  raising  stock. 

It  is  possible  for  us  here  in  Illinois  to  so  use  the  elements  of  fertility  that  we 
can  go  on  and  produce  maximum  crops  for  thousands  of  years,  and  on  the 
other  hand  so  use  the  fertility  that  within  a  hundred  years  we  can  practically 
exhaust  the  soil  until  we  must  feed  it  plant  food.  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  how  little  we  have  understood  about  plant  food.  We  say  that  the 
farm  is  exhausted,  run  out.  Now,  that  does  not  mean  we  have  exhausted  all 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  that  there  is  no  longer  any  plant  food.  I  have  felt 
like  thanking  the  Lord  for  locking  up  a  portion  of  the  fertility  away  from  us, 
saving  it  for  our  children  and  our  grandchildren ;  for  we  would  have  had  it 
all  turned  into  gold  if  we  could  have  gotten  hold  of  it  in  our  competition  with 
the  east.  Our  farm  has  been  able  to  support  the  tenant  and  the  landlord,  and 
the  landlord  f^ot  tired  and  moved  into  town.  He  thought  he  was  tired. 
There  is  nothing  so  tiresome  as  idleness.  What  business  has  the  farmer  in 
living  in  town  in  idleness,  his  greatest  drawback,  for  there  is  nothing  that 
will  tire  him  like  idleness?  He  has  moved  to  town  to  educate  his  children. 
This  is  ofttimes  times  true,  but  I  fear  in  many  cases  only  an  excellent  excuse. 
To  educate  the  children.  Don't  feel  he  could  spare  them  from  the  home. 
One  of  the  best  things  in  the  education  of  a  boy  or  girl  is  to  place  the  child 
on  his  own  responsibility  away  from  home,  and  you  have  done  more  to  make 
the  boy  orgirl  great  than  anything  else  you  can  possibly  do.  You  need 
society.  How  much  do  you  have  of  it  after  you  have  spent  your  active  years 
on  the  farm?  Now  how  much  of  society  will  we  get  in  town?  How  much  do 
you  enjoy  of  that  kind  of  society?  The  people  call  on  us  and  we  try  to  say 
nothing  for  fear  of  being  quoted  at  the  next  house.  Society,  what  is  society? 
Many  of  us  know  and  have  found  out  that  we  appear  like  bumps  on  a  log  in 
society.  Out  of  place.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  farm?  A  man  said  to  me, 
**What  kind  of  fertilizer  can  I  get  to  put  upon  my  soil?  It  is  not  producing 
as  it  used  to  produce."    I  said,  stock.    But  he   said,  '*Mr.  Holden,  I  can't 
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trast  stock  to  tenants."  My  dear  sir,  you  will  be  forced,  driven  to  it.  No 
matter  whether  your  tenant  can  handle  it,  there  mnst  be  stock  if  von  are 
f^omg  to  keep  up  the  fertility.  Nature  will  not  restore  it  if  it  is  taken  out 
once.  Where  is  it  coming  from?  It  must  come  over  the  railroad.  It  must 
come  from  the  chemical  laboratories.  It  must  be  made.  To  bring  np  the 
land  of  the  farm,  what  do  we  mean?  There  is  a  great  difference  between  an 
exhausted  farm  and  one  simply  run  down.  Now  our  success  in  agriculture  or 
success  on  the  farm  depends  upon  the  available  fertility  that  we  can  keep 
ready  for  the  plant  to  grow  upon.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  exists  in  two  con- 
ditions, availaole  and  unavailable,  the  unavailable  being  locked  up  until 
chemical  action  goes  on  and  the  elements  can  be  set  free.  If  we  can  turn 
back  enough  fertility  to  offset  what  has  gone  into  the  crop  we  can  go  on  pro- 
ducing and  can  even  increase  the  products  of  the  farm.  So  we  can  increase 
the  fertility  of  our  farm,  the  available  fertility;  but  even  if  we  turn  back  all 
the  manure,  still  there  is  a  little  loss;  there  must  be.  To  illustrate  the  in- 
crease of  available  fertility,  suppose  I  have  here  a  glass  of  ice,  with  a  little 
water  available  to  drink.  Let  it  stand  and  the  action  of  the  air  melts  the  ice 
gradually.  There  is  a  certain  amount  we  can't  get  and  we  must  wait  for 
time.  There  is  a  certain  small  amount  available,  and  it  is  the  available  fer- 
tility that  is  necessary  for  the  profitable  and  economical  production  of  crops* 
If  you  turn  back  the  manure  we  can  keep  up  the  available  fertility  and  go  on 
producing  crops  for  years. 

I  have  been  studying  for  sometime  the  question  of  the  effect  of  three  sys- 
tems  of  farming.  What  should  be  the  result  if  we  should  be  a  specialist  in 
agriculture  to  this  extent.  But  we  must  only  suppose  as  corn  raising  and 
stock  raising  must  go  together.  There  is  no  other  solution.  Let  us  start  out 
today.  There  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  farms  today  that  are  conducted 
on  that  plan.  Here  is  a  landlord  who  owns  one  hundred  or  a  thousand  acres 
of  land,  of  the  choicest  land.  No  stock  upon  the  land  except  just  enough 
horses  to  do  the  work  and  evervthing  is  sold.  I  can  pick  out  every  one  of 
those  farms  today.  But  to  return  to  our  system  of  farming.  If  you  start  on 
the  plan  of  raising  corn,  oats  and  clover  year  after  year.  Turn  the  clover 
under,  if  you  wish,  it  will  exhaust  the  soil  quicker  that  way.  The  effect  of 
such  a  rotation  I  can't  give  you  in  detail,  only  in  a  general  way.  If  we 
should  crop  the  three  crops  continuous  and  get  full  crops  of  them,  there 
would  be  enough  nitrogen  in  the  surface  foot  of  this  soil,  and  the  surface 
foot  contains  more  than  the  next  two  and  one-half  feet,  to  last  62  years, 
enough  potash  to  last  100  years  and  enough  phosphoric  acid  to  last  144  years. 
There  is  a  little  sentiment  connected  with  this.  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
business  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about.  We  owe  to  our  children  and  to  the 
children  that  follow  them  that  we  should  turn  the  land  over  when  we  are 
through  with  it,  in  just  as  good  condition  at  the  end  of  the  sixty-two  years  as 
we  received  it. 

In  another  rotation  using  the  same  crops,  but  suppose  we  feed  all  the 
clover,  the  stalks  and  straw  and  sell  the  corn  or  its  equivalent  there  is  enough 
nitrogen  to  last  300  years  if  there  is  no  loss  by  drainage  and  through  other 
sources,  potash  to  last  1,200  years,  in  selling  off  the  corn  we  have  retained  40 
pounds  to  turn  back.  In  Central  Illinois  we  burn  the  stalks.  There  is 
enough  phosphoric  acid  to  last  400  years. 

Suppose  we  adopt  another  plan.  Feed  every  pound  of  stalks  and  every 
pound  of  the  grain,  there  is  enough  fertility  there  to  last,  with  a  little  bit  of 
loss  in  beef  and  butter,  there  is  enough  fertility  to  last  them  thousands  of 
years.  I  wish  we  could  go  into  our  fields  and  inventory  the  fertility  of  our 
soil.  I  wish  we  could  do  as  we  can  go  into  our  barns  and  inventory  the 
stock. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  simply  feed  the  stalks,  but  in  central  Illinois  the  first, 
the  greatest  and  most  important  study  is  to  plan  our  work,  to  feed  and  utilize 
the  stalks,  as  one-third  of  the  feeding  value  lies  in  the  stalk.  You  have  too 
much  ruffage.  It  means  greater  productiveness.  They  are  doiu^  it  in  Min- 
nesota, in  northern  Illinois  and  in  Ohio.  They  have  to  do  it,  and  if  we  in  the 
time  of  prosperity  can  look  a  little  ahead  and  adopt  the  method  before  we  are 
driven  to  it  or  it  is  considered  necessary,  it  will  be  fortunate  for  us  and  the 
great  State.    The  animal  is  the  great  converter  of  the  elements  of  fertility  in 
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our  waste  product.  If  we  plow  under  sawdust  it  is  fertility.  Corn  stalks  by 
chemical  action  are  made  available  for  plant  food.  If  you  have  used  the 
liquid  manure  to  put  upon  the  soil  you  have  the  elements  largely  available 
immediately.  You  are  adding  to  the  store  o£  the  available  fertility,  the  melted 
fertility  as  it  were.  You  must  utilize  the  stalks  and  straw;  we  are  to  plow 
the  stalks  under.  A  great  many  farmers  think  they  are  doing  a  great  deal 
for  the  children  by  plowing  the  stalks  under^  as  it  takes  a  long  time  for  the 
elements  to  become  available,  and  in  a  season  like  last  season,  when  the  dry 
spell  comes,  your  crop  will  suffer  more  after  the  stalks  have  been  plowed  un- 
der, and  so  you  bum  them  and  give  off  the  nitrogen  into  the  air  and  there  is 
a  tremendous  waste.  But  we  need  to  utilize  the  waste  product.  When  we 
need  something  with  more  proteids  in  them  our  clover  or  cow  peas  will  help 
to  balance  the  ration  and  enable  us  to  make  good  use  of  the  elements.  Now, 
a  word  in  regard  to  clover.  As  I  have  said  to  some  of  you  people  before,  if 
I  wished  to  exhaust  my  soil  in  the  most  rapid  manner  possible,  I  would  grow 
clover  and  turn  it  under  and  sell  those  elements  off  in  the  way  of  oats  and 
corn.  I  would  rather  you  would  sell  clover  than  the  corn  and  oats  produced 
from  it.  When  you  sell  the  com  and  oats  off  you  are  taking  whatever  the 
clover  got  through  the  roots.    You  have  used  the  clover  for  a  double  purpose. 

In  the  first  place  I  ought  to  have  called  your  attention  to  the  amount  of 
fertility.  Taking  this  block  of  earth.  That  would  be  all  the  fertility  there. 
In  a  crop  of  clover  100  pounds  is  used;  in  a  crop  of  corn  64,  and  in  a  crop  of 
oats  50  pounds.  In  the  roots  of  the  clover  there  is  another  100  pounds,  and 
if  yon  will  plow  under  the  clover  you  make  available  the  100  pounds  and  alio 
the  100  pounds  in  the  roots,  and  for  a  few  years  you  will  get  better  crops,  but 
experience  has  taught  us  it  will  exhaust  the  soil  and  takes  manure  to  get  the 
clover  started  again.    How  many^  yearst 

Well,  it  varies  a  great  deal.  In  eight  or  ten  years  you  will  find  a  very  great 
change  It  has  the  appearance  for  a  short  time  of  enriching  the  land.  It  is 
increasing  the  available  fertility  but  drawing  upon  the  non- available.  There 
are  no  crops  equal  to  clover  and  cow  peas  to  exhaust  the  soil. 

The  Illinois  farmer  should  not  sell  off  his  stock  as  he  has  no  way  to  utilize 
the  waste  material  and  ruff  age.  They  should  make  their  sons  and  daughters 
their  partners  and  remain  on  the  farm.  A  tenant  system  is  not  the  best  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  for  any  country.  The  stock  goes  down,  houses  and  fences 
go  down,  fertility  suffers.  Society  is  coming  to  us  on  the  farm.  The  steam 
rail  has  come,  the  telephone  is  here  and  coming  and  the  rural  mail  and  elec- 
tric cars  are  here  and  coming.  There  is  no  excuse  for  leaving  the  f&rm. 
There  is  no  such  place  that  makes  as  wonderful  a  home  as  the  farm,  and  if 
we  are  to  conserve  the  fertility  we  must  live  on  the  farm.  We  have  been 
resting  our  ground  in  central  Illinois  by  changing  the  crops,  changing  our 
fields  of  corn,  oats  and  clover.  I  have  seen  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  rested  in  that  way.  If  you  should  meet  a  boy  running  and 
should  say,  *'What  is  the  mattert"  You  would  be  surprised  if  he  should  say, 
**I  am  just  resting."  And  so  we  rest  the  ground  by  putting  on  another  crop 
of  corn  and  oats.  As  I  was  about  to  say  1  have  gathered  together  data  from 
a  great  many  farmers,  those  who  have  followed  the  system  of  selling  the  corn 
and  feeding  the  stalks;  those  that  have  sold  corn  and  oats;  those  that  have 
sold  the  stock.    The  man  with  the  stock  is  way  ahead. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  listening  to  me  so  patiently,  and 
I  hope  when  you  go  back  home  you  will  organize  some  classes  and  study  this 
matter.  Get  the  boys  and  girls  together  and  get  King's  book  on  the  soil, 
get  everything  you  can  together  on  the  land  and  soil,  and  study  it.  I  tell 
yon  the  question  lies  at  the  very  foundation.    We  must  give  it  our  attention. 

-15  F  I 
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Chairman:  It  has  come  to  be  a  well  known  fact  that  Mr.  Kerrick 
of  Bloomington  has  become  necessary  to  us.  To  him  we  look  for  a 
great  deal  of  inspiration,  and  this  session  will  not  be  complete  until 
we  have  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Kerrick. 

Mb.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— I  was  raised  in  southeastern 
Indiana,  but  have  lived  about  all  my  life  in  Illinois.  We  had  a  good  many 
spring  streams  in  those  days,  had  little  waterwheels  all  about,  and  I  think 
some  of  you  have  lived  in  a  neighborhood  with  these  little  waterwheels. 
They  don't  always  have  wheat  to  grind,  but  power  costs  nothing  and  the 
miller  has  nothing  else  to  do,  and  when  the  wheat  was  ground  up  he  would 
run  on  for  a  while;  and  if  you  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  he  would  tell 
you  he  was  running  on  tailings  from  the  poor  grist,  that  was  left.  The  pres- 
ident, finding  himself  with  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  and  the  grist  ground  up, 
is  going  to  run  &tew  minutes  on  tailings;  and  he  knows  I  am  good  natured, 
and  in  that  respect  he  has  picked  his  man. 

Having  no  subject,  I  will  take  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  say  to  you  just 
what  has  run  in  my  mind  for  some  time,  and  this  is  probably  as  good  a  time 
and  as  appropriate  as  may  come  to  me  to  speak  upon  the  subject,  and  it  is 
quite  in  line  I  think  with  what  has  gone  before,  but  it  will  not  be  just  the 
a&me. 

We  have  heard  much  at  our  institutes  about  raising  corn  for  the  market 
and  livestock  for  the  market  and  oats  and  wheat  for  the  market  and  butter 
and  milk  for  the  market,  and  we  have  in  mind  pretty  strongly  that  notion  of 
raising  something  to  sell,  raising  something  to  meet  the  market,  raising  a 
whole  lot  of  something  for  other  people,  and  that  is  quite  the  mental  attitude 
of  farmers  in  general  I  think,  and  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  great 
thought,  the  great  idea,  that  after  all  the  idea  of  the  farm  home  and  the 
highest  idea  of  the  farm,  is  to  provide  a  place  on  the  farm  where  a  family, 
its  mother  and  father  and  the  children,  may  have  there  and  produce  there 
for  their  own  use,  as  nearly  as  possible  all  that  they  need.  Is  not  that  after 
all  the  real  and  best  idea  of  farm  life?  My  dream  of  a  farm  and  a  farm 
home  is  of  a  comfortable  and  commodious  house  and  good  barn,  and  then 
right  along  comes  the  orchard  and  the  garden  and  even  some  beehives,  and 
chickens  and  horses  and  swine  and  cattle  and  sheep,  and  everything  on  that 
farm  as  nearly  as  can  be  provided  there  for  the  most  perfect  comfort  and 
happiness  and  welfare  of  that  family  living  there  and  in  that  home.  That  is 
my  dream.  To  think  less  of  what  we  have  to  sell  for  somebody  to  use,  and 
if  we  have  too  much  for  somebody  else  to  speculate  upon.  Now,  lining  up  per- 
fectly with  the  idea  of  the  farm  home,  live  stock  fits  exactly.  You  can  not 
have  it  without  livestock.  The  idea  of  farm  life  falls  far  short  of  what  it 
ought  to  be  without  livestock.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  any  man  about  what 
kind  of  livestock,  whether  it  runs  mostly  to  cattle,  and  that  to  beef  cattle  or 
the  dairy  cattle — that  makes  little  difference  to  me;  or  to  horses  or  to  swine 
or  to  sheep  or  to  chickens.  Chickens  are  a  great  thing.  I  don't  believe  we 
have  heard  from  the  chickens  man,  I  don't  think  he  is  on  the  program;  but 
if  he  is,  we  have  the  biggest  thing  to  hear  about;  it  is  the  chickens.  Farm- 
ing without  livestock  is  only  half  farming,  and  that  is  saying  nothing  at  all 
in  derogation  of  grain  raising;  but  grain  raising  by  itself  is  only  cropping. 
We  used  to  have  in  this  country  a  large  class  of  farmers  that  were  called 
croppers.  They  only  raised  grain  to  haul  off  and  sell.  They  did  not  need  to 
own  a  farm,  just  get  hold  of  a  piece  of  land  and  raise  the  grain.  They 
could  sell  everything  except  what  they  reauired  to  feed  the  horses.  It  is  only 
half  farming.  You  have  been  told  altogether  better  than  I  can  tell  you,  even 
if  I  had  time  to  prepare,  of  the  exhausting  of  the  soil  without  stock. 

Livestock  farming  implies  so  many  things.  Among  the  very  first  I  would 
say  that  it  implies  ^rass.  After  all  the  greatest  thing  in  all  the  world  is 
grass.  You  can't  think  of  livestock  farming  without  ^ass.  There  can't  be 
a  livestock  farm  unless  it  be  in  some  good  proportion  in  grass,  the  clothing^ 
of  the  earth.  The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  God  clothed  the  earth  with  grass. 
It  is  a  protection  to  the  earth,  the  great  restorer  of  the  earth,  it  is  the  salva- 
tion of  the  earth  with  all  its  fertility,  and  I  can't  think  oi  a  farm  I  know 
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that  is  beautiful  to  me  that  is  not  in  some  goodly  proportion  under  grass. 
The  other  kind  of  farming  leaves  the  farm  open  year  after  year.  It  is  open 
in  the  spring,  it  is  open  all  summer  and  in  winter,  and  the  Almighty  in- 
vented snow  when  grass  wouldn't  grow  to  cover  it  and  because  he  wanted  it 
clothed,  and  I  look  over  the  snowy  fields  and  I  think  what  &[ood  shape  the 
erround  is  in.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  grass.  You  can't  have  livestock  with- 
out grass,  and  I  have  had  a  ^reat  deal  to  do  with  raising  livestock  and  feed- 
ing it  and  believe  that  one-third  easily,  I  don't  think  that  I  am  putting  it  too 
strong^  that  any  man  with  a  good  quarter  section  may  keep  one- third  under 
grass  in  order  to  provide  a  place  and  room  for  his  stock,  and  in  the  course 
of  15  or  20  years  with  that  Kind  of  farming,  changing  the  grass  from  one 
part  to  another,  he  can  leave  one- third  under  grass  and  have  all  the  comfort, 
pleasure  and  beauty  that  grass  implies,  and  get  more  out  of  the  two-thirds 
than  if  he  had  no  grass  anywhere,  and  besides  he  will  leave  a  fertile  and 
beautiful  farm,  better  and  more  fertile  than  he  found  it,  to  his  children. 

I  might  tell  you  of  a  little  experience  I  had  with  a  piece  of  land  in  McLean 
county.  Very  likely  you  have  heard  it,  but  I  will  tell  you  again  in  figures, 
using  names  and  dates  and  places.  I  see  my  nephew,  Mr.  Frank  Funk, 
sitting  over  there  and  I  know  he  will  throw  it  up  to  me  if  I  don't  tell  it 
fstraight,  and  I  will  try  to  do  it. 

I  came  into  the  possession  of  a  piece  of  land  when  I  was  first  married,  and 
I  will  not  tell  you  how  long  ago,  because  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  You 
don't  need  to  know,  but  it  was  the  worst  run  down  farm  we  had.  It  had 
been  cropned  year  after  year  and  year  after  year  by  non-residents  on  other 
farms,  and  they  had  done  a  low  grade  of  farming.  They  had  even  raised 
flax,  the  most  exhaustive  crop  that  can  be  raised.  We  put  it  under  grass  and 
put  cattle  into  the  field  and  fed  as  is  our  custom  in  the  open  fiela.  A  few 
years  ago  we  opened  it,  I  think  80  acres  of  it  that  lay  next  to  an  adjoining 
farm,  and  rented  it  to  John  March,  a  democrat.  I  don't  think  they  are  quite 
as  good  farmers,  as  a  rule.  He  has  had  now  four  crops  on  the  land.  The 
first  crop  was  76  bu&hels  of  corn,  the  second  crop  was  81,  and  the  third  crop 
was  good  for  90  bushels  of  corn  up  to  the  time  of  the  great  storm  which 
twisted  it  up,  but  he  gathered  70  bushels,  and  this  year  42  bushels  of  corn. 
The  figures  are  correct  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  them.  You  know  about 
the  average  price  of  corn  during  these  ^ears.  I  got  half  of  the  crop  and  he 
would  have  taken  more  acres  oi  land  if  he  couldhave  gotten  it.  If  we  had 
sold  the  grass  for  the  four  years  for  the  average  price  we  would  have  re- 
ceived a  good  rate  of  interest  on  land  worth  $240  an  acre  for  the  four  years. 
Do  you  wonder  land  is  worth  $125f  If  we  don't  raise  a  thing  for  eight  years 
the  land  will  be  worth  $120  an  acre.    It  was  grass  and  livestock  that  did  it. 

Suppose  we  had  gone  on  the  old  way  of  cropping  it,  where  would  we  have 
been  nowt  A  man  said,  ** March,  you  are  paying  pretty  big  rent."  He  was 
farming  another  piece  of  land  that  has  had  no  cattle  on  it  for  more  than  25 
years,  and  he  said  the  half  of  my  crop  that  I  took  back  with  me  was  just  a 
little  more  than  he  got  from  the  other  piece  of  land  he  farmed.  That  is 
the  figures,  and  I  assure  you  it  is  a  fact.  I  think  good  beef  cattle  among  the 
various  classes  for  Illinois  are  the  best  adapted  to  the  maintenance  of  fertility 
of  soil,  and  you  have  a  right  to  your  opinion  and  a  right  to  be  guided  by 
your  own  experience,  and,  of  course,  if  I  had  handled  other  kinds  of  stock 
my  opinion  might  have  been  modified;  but  I  do  recommend  to  all  farmers, 
whether  large  or  small*  whether  you  farm  80  acres  or  160  acres,  that  you 
raise  livestock.  You  are  not  farmers  until  you  do.  Tou  are  one-half  farmers 
or  three- fourths,  but  to  be  whole  farmers,  the  kind  that  conserve  the  soil,  and 
the  wealth  and  standing  and  power,  you  must  be  livestock  farmers;  I  am  well 
satisfied  of  it.  It  is  the  result  of  my  general  observation  that  the  men  who 
persist  in  raising  their  livestock,  whether  tenant  farmers  or  landlord,  whether 
the  owners  of  large  or  small  tracts  of  land,  those  who  persist  in  raising  by  in- 
telligent methods  some  good  classes  of  any  kind  of  livestock,  are  the  men 
who  succeed,  who  finally  own  land,  have  standing  and  infiuence  in  the  com- 
munity, and  are  men  of  the  greatest  wealth.  I  think  that  is  a  true  proposi- 
tion, and  could  give  jou  by  name  and  give  you  dates  and  places  and  all  the 
earmarks  of  authenticity,  case?  of  men  who  started  with  notning,  maybe  quite 
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a  while  ago.  I  have  been  intimately  associated  with  them,  had  basiness  re- 
lations with  them  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  the;^  now  own  good  farm 
homes  and  every  comfort  for  the  family,  who  started  with  a  farm  maybe  not 
entirely  paid  for,  but  in  every  case  of  that  kind  coming  under  my  direct  ob- 
servation they  have  been  men  who  have  had  some  good  horses,  some  good 
cattle,  and  some  good  sheep  or  hogs  about. 

There  is  another  kind  of  livestock  pertaining  not  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
The  greatest  livestock— after  all  that  is  what  all  of  this  means  and  what  we 
are  striving  for — the  most  valuable  livestock  are  the  people,  the  boys  and 
^irls  who  live  on  the  farm.  After  all,  what  makes  land  worth  anythme:  are 
the  people  who  live  on  it.  This  land  wasn't  worth  anything  until  there  were^ 
some  kind  of  people.  It  wasn't  worth  anything.  When  we  got  some  inhab'- 
itants  it  was  wortn  something*  when  we  got  a  more  intelligent  people  it  be- 
came worth  more,  and  now  that  we  have  tne  great  population,  the  e^reat  farm- 
ing population  of  intelligent  men  and  women,  now  that  we  have  it  welt 
stocked  with  t)eople,  we  have  the  highest  pr^  )ed  land  and  the  greatest  agri- 
cultural state  in  the  world.  After  all,  it  is  th  people  who  make  it.  There  is 
no  farming  interest  I  know  of  that  is  compar  .me  at  all  with  livestock  raising^ 
as  a  means  of  interesting  and  entertaining  f  jd  educating  your  young  people. 
My  crop,  my  ^rain  farming,  is  an  uninteresting  business  to  the  boy,  who  comea 
out  of  school  m  the  spring  and  the  ground  is  plowed  and  the  corn  planted 
and  the  oats  sown,  and  then  the  warm  and  dry  weather  and  a  little  harvest- 
ing, and  then  some  threshing,  and  then  some  corn  Husking^  and  then  a  little 
bit  more  school,  and  then  the  next  spring.  You  may  expect  nothing  else  but 
the  boys  will  get  tired.  It  does  not  engage  the  mind,  there  is  nothing  for 
mental  growth.  They  see  greater  activity  in  the  city,  they  see  something 
there  to  engage  the  mind,  they  leave  the  farm  and  go  after  it. 

Livestock  will  interest  them  and  engage  them,  will  educate  them.  You  all 
know  how  it  is  when  you  go  off  and  buy  a  pure  bred  mare'or  a  dairy  breed  of 
cattle,  or  a  hog,  or  a  sheep,  how  the  boys  will  immediately  become  interested. 
They  are  comparing  it  with  the  neighbors',  or  the  one  they  had  the  year  be- 
fore, and  the  progeny  comes  along  and  they  want  to  see  it.  They  are  anxious 
to  examine  it  and  decide  its  qualities.  They  are  held,  they  are  interested.^ 
.There  is  nothing  like  it  on  the  farm. 

Now,  if  I  have  just  started  you  thinking  on  this  line,  if  I  have  just  said 
enough  that  might  for  a  moment  turn  your  ideas  towards  the  other  idea  of 
making  a  real  farm  home  with  every  comfort  and  luxury,,  then  maybe  I  have 
run  the  tailings  as  long  as  the  president  expected,  because  that  is  a  thing 
you  can't  keep  up  forever. 

I  thank  you  for  the  very  kind  attention,  and  the  president  for  his  very 
gracious  introduction. 

The  Ohairman:  We  have  just  a  few  moments  more,  and  we  have- 
with  us  a  member  of  the  Pure  Food  Commission  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Patterson. 

Mr.  Patterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — The  question  as  I 
understood  it  yesterday  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  Pure  Food  Commission* 
had  jurisdiction  over  the  adulteration  of  food  you  feed  to  cattle  and  horses. 
I  will  say,  unfortunately  the  law  does  not  extend  that  far  and  I  am  sorry,  as 
I  understand  a  great  many  people  are  grinding  corncobs  and  mixing  it  with 
bran.  That  is  fraud  on  the  face  of  it,  and  I  am  sorry  the  commission  can  not 
reach  it. 

We  find  in  a  town  not  very  far  from  here  there  are  process  butter  concern s* 
making  what  they  call  process  butter  and  putting  it  upon  the  market  without 
being  labeled.  That  is  a  product  that  you  are  naturail;;^  interested  in.  This 
process  butter  you  understand  is  made  from  old  butter,  it  doesn't  matter  how 
old  or  how  many  flies  or  bugs  or  hair  or  dirt  of  any  kind.  They  renovate 
this  butter  and  sell  it  for  good  butter.  We  now  have  three  cases  in  the  court 
of  this  county  where  the  people  of  this  community  have  been  putting  thia 
production  on  the  market  in  competition  with  the  genuine  article  and  selling 
for  one  or  two  cents  less,^and  without  any  label  on  it,  and  we  now  have  those 
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people  in  court,  and  I  want  to  say  that  if  any  of  you  people  in  your  re- 
spective counties  of  this  State  know  of  anybody  selling:  process  butter  or  any 
other  adulterated  food  without  the  proper  label,  it  is  your  duty  as  citizens  to 
report  that  to  the  Pure  Food  Commission  of  Illinois,  and  those  complaint 
eases  we  take  up  first.  The  Pure  Food  Commission  has  a  good  many  cases  of 
the  adulteration  of  vine&:ar  shipped  in  from  other  states.  We  have  had  a 
great  many  of  such  cases  and  we  have  prosecuted  those  people  for  putting  the 
vinegar  on  the  market  as  pure  apple  cider  vinegar. 

I  was  raised  on  a  farm  myself  and  my  duty  was  to  milk  eierht  cows  under 
the  direction  of  my  mother,  and  take  them  to  pasture  and  bring  them  home, 
and  I  know  what  it  is  to  work  on  a  farm.  The  farmers  are  the  producers  of 
the  world,  and  they  not  only  put  forth  the  greatest  men  of  the  country  but 
they  are  the  people  of  the  country.  ,  You  do  away  with  the  farm  and  the  city  . 
man  will  starve.  Every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  farmer,  and  I 
have  been  glad  to  hear  the  discussions  here  and  especiallly  upon  the  subject 
of  the  centralization  of  schools.  It  is  a  great  thing,  and  as  I  have  said  before 
I  desire  to  help  it  along.  I  have  a  farm  in  Cook  county  and  I  will  five  to  the 
township  of  Bloom,  if  they  will  build  upon  it,  a  site  for  their  school.  I  drove 
over  to  Koscoe,  ten  miles,  on  good  roads,  and  this  is  the  greatest  country 
road  I  ever  drove  pn,  and  when  larrived  there  this  gentleman  who  took  me 
there  showed  me  a  hog  or  pig  but  six  months  old  that  weighed  750  pounds. 
That  pig  will  take  a  premium  at  most  any  show;  it  would  take  a  premium  at 
the  international  stock  show.    All  of  these  things  are  advancing  the  farmers. 

L  appreciate  having  a  moment  with  you  and  I  desire  to  say  in  conclusion 
that  your  convention  is  a  great  convention,  you  are  a  great  people,  and  I  see 
a  great  many  ladies  here,  and  I  tell  you  when  you  have  the  ladies  interested 
in  anything  it  is  always  a  sure  go.  I  hope  we  will  hear  from  you  all,  and  I 
assure  you  the  food  commission  stands  ready  at  any  time  to  help  you.  That 
is  what  we  are  paid  for  and  you  are  the  ones  who  pay  us,  and  we  desire  to 
help  you  all  we  can,  and  I  hope  the  food  commission  will  hear  from  you  all. 


Thursday  Afternoon,  1:30  O'clock. 

Domestic  Science  session. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carter  of  Champaign,  chairman. 

Music,  Ladies  Trio,  "Hearts  Delight,"  Wekerlin;  "My  Flaxen- 
haired  Lassie,"  Koschat — ^Mrs.  O.  R.  Brouse,  Miss  Sarah  Williams, 
Mrs.  Elliott  West. 

The  President:  The  welcome  extended  to  the  Domestic  Science 
work  will  be  given  to  you  in  the  address  by  Mrs.  Root,  president  of 
the  Rockford  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  to  you  Mrs.  Root. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— It  is  my  pleasure  to  bring  to 
you  a  most  cordial  welcome  from  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of 
this  city.  This  welcome  voices  the  sentiments  of  220  intelligent  women, 
mostly  homemakers  and  housekeepers,  who  recoenize  the  power  and  promise 
that  resides  in  the  Domestic  Science  Association;  power  to  unlock  the  treas- 
uries of  State  and  city,  wherewith  to  install  a  department  of  Domestic  Sci- 
ence in  our  universities  and  public  schools;  promise  of  the  good  time  coming 
when  every  woman  shall  be  qualified  to  select  and  prepare  such  foods  as 
shall  best  develop  the  physical  and  mental  powers  of  her  children. 

A  little  boy  was  asked  by  a  neighbor  what  his  mother  was  doing.  **0h. 
nothing;  she's  just  walking  back  and  forth  from  the  kitchen  to  the  pantry.'' 
Alas!  How  many  share  the  boy's  opinion  of  housework.  You  have  come 
to  teach  us  the  great  issues  which  hang  upon  that  walk  and  how  to  take  the 
fancy  steps. 
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The  club  woman  has  borne  many  buffetings  at  the  hands  of  the  fanny  ed- 
itor, but  no  taunt  has  entered  her  soul  with  a  keener  pang  than  the  charge 
of  neglecting  her  home.  Behold,  here  we  see  an  association  of  women  whose 
very  name,  domestic  science,  means  **to  know  the  home.'^  What  is  it  ta 
know  the  hornet  A  homemaker  should  be  a  chemist,  to  cook  and  clean;  a 
plumber,  to  look  after  drain  and  water  pipes;  an  architect,  to  provide  proper 
ventilation  and  secure  enough  closets;  an  artist,  to  furnish  and  decorate  her 
home;  a  lawyer  and  judge,  to  plead  and  decide  the  case  between  house- 
maids or  children;  a  financier,  to  administer  the  family  income.  She  should 
be  her  husband's  mentor,  and  while  performing  these  simple  duties  she  must 
also  be  the  dynamo  for  generating  household  sunshine  and  bear  an  olive 
branch  in  her  hand. 

This  is  the  goal  which  the  Domestic  Science  Association  holds  up  before  its 
disciples. 

We  bespeak  your  influence  with  our  city  council  to  convince  them  of  the 
value  and  philanthropy  of  such  a  department  in  our  public  schools. 

We  have  in  Rockford  1,500  girls  and  women  employed  in  our  factories. 
Most  of  these  girls  enter  the  factory  as  soon  as  they  finish  the  eighth  grade 
school  work  and  remain  until  they  are  married.  Thus  they  enter  upon  their 
lifework  with  absolutely  no  preparation.  Imagine  such  a  bride  beginning 
housekeeping.  She  looks  forward  with  delight  to  having  a  home  of  her  own. 
and  thinks  it  will  be  play  to  do  the  work  for  two.  Soon  she  finds  her  soul 
vexed  by  questions  she  is  totally  unable  to  answer.  What  makes  the  gravy 
lumpy t  Why  is  the  custard  watery^?  My  bread  is  sour:  what  is  the  matter? 
What  does  make  my  starch  stickf  And  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  We  welcome 
you  as  the  great  answer  of  her  questions  and  the  inspirer  of  an  ambition  in 
the  heart  of  every  girl  to  become  an  intelligent,  competent  housekeeper.  We 
pledge  you  that  our  young  bride  is  ** Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old  but 
she  can  learn;  and  happier  in  this,  she  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn. 
Happiest  of  all  is  that  her  gentle  spirit  commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  di- 
rected." 

It  is  a  happy,  hopeful  sign  that  your  association  works  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  home,  that  center  round  which  a  woman's  life  revolves,  and  dear  as  the 
apple  of  her  eye  to  every  true  woman's  heart.  May  your  organization  live 
long  and  multiply  a  thousand  fold. 

The  President;  Before  calling  the  next  number  it  is  nothing  but 
just  to  the  oflScers  of  the  Domestic  Science  Association  as  well  as 
tbe  other  speakers  that  I  give  an  apology  for  my  early  beginning. 
Our  programs  call  for  1:30  and  they  had  a  business  meeting  at  that 
time;  this  session  not  to  be  called  till  2:00,  but  we  had  no  notice  of  it 
and  have  insisted  on  promptness  at  all  our  meetings.  This  accounts 
for  the  apparent  discrepancy,  and  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing to  you  Mrs.  Joseph  Carter,  who  will  preside  over  the  meet- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Carter:  There  is  no  apology  due  us.  We  are  glad  the  pres- 
ident took  up  the  work  and  are- glad  it  is  done. 

The  response  to  the  address  of  welcome  will  be  given  by  Mrs. 
Davenport. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Davenport:  We  are  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  State  to 
discuss  those  things  which  pertain  to  the  physical  welfare  of  men  so  far  as 
relates  to  those  conditions  which  may  be  controlled  in  the  home  life. 

Since  earliest  times  men  have  met  to  talk  of  those  things  which  interested 
them  most.  At  first  they  were  infatuated  with  the  workings  of  their  own 
minds  and  so  turned  their  thoughts  within,  endeavoring  to  analyze  their  own- 
senses  and  reasonings,  but  entirely  apart  from  the  physical  being. 
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Outside  of  themselves  they  were  attracted  by  the  heavenly  bodies  and 
attempted  to  explain  events  of  hnman  life  by  the  influence  of  the  stars  and 
planets.  The  astrologers  early  came  to  be  a  large  and  influential  class. 
Speculative  philosophy  was  the  favorite  field  of  mental  activity,  and  even  as 
late  as  the  middle  ages  men  spent  much  time  in  speculating*  upon  how  many 
angels  could  dance  upon  the  point  of  a  cambric  needle. 

It  is  only  until  recent  times  that  the  thoughts  of  men  have  come  down  to 
earth  and  the  conditions  of  immediate  physical  surroundings  have  been 
studied. 

The  alchemists  strove  to  find  an  elixir  of  life  but  it  ever  eluded  their 
grasp.  But  as  is  well  known,  it  was  through  the  discovery  of  one  of  these 
alchemists  or  chemists,  Louis  Pasteur,  that  is  due  the  present  knowledge 
which  so  materially  affects  our  manner  of  living  as  to  our  physical  surround- 
ings. 

With  the  discovery  of  bacteria  we  have  come  to  understand  better  the 
nature,  or  at  least  the  sources,  of  disease,  and  we  no  longer  attribute  a 
scourge  of  disease  to  a  condition  of  the  planets,  but  instead  look  to  physical 
surroundings  to  discover  the  cause  and  stamp  it  out.  Prom  this  knowledge 
has  developed  our  modern  sanitary  science. 

In  times  not  long  since  passed,  the  pale  face  and  stooping,  emaciated  form 
were  the  signs  which  announced  to  the  world  that  a  man  was  a  student.  In 
fact  it  was  a  part  of  the  religion  of  those  times  to  **  mortify  the  flesh."  If  the 
poor  body  cried  out  for  its  needs  that  cry  was  attributed  to  the  devil  and  was 
considered  as  evidence  of  spiritual  weakness,  and  so  was  to  be  put  down  and 
utterly  disregarded. 

We  have  but  recently  learned  that  the  elixir  of  life  is  not  to  be  brewed  in 
the  chemist's  laboratory,  but  is  to  be  found  in  the  bounding  spirits  which 
arise  naturally  from  a  healthy  body  well  nourished.  To  obtain  this  good 
health  we  must  study  the  needs  of  the  body  and  fulfill  the  conditions  which 
tend  most  surely  toward  warding  off  that  interference  with  the  body  which 
we  call  disease. 

The  laws  which  govern  the  physical  well-bein^  of  man  have  been  last  to  be 
discovered— they  are  just  being  discovered.  This  new  science  we  have  called 
domestic  science. 

At  last  the  women,  the  keepers  of  mankind,  have  come  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  this  new  knowledge  of  the  physical  conditions  of  life. 

It  means  much  that  meetings  and  conventions  are  being  held  to  discuss 
the  different  phases  of  this  new  form  of  science — it  has  taken  its  place  among 
the  important  subjects  of  study.  The  women  of  other  countries  tiian  ours 
are  interested  in  it,  and  are  endeavoring  to  spread  its  gospel  in  their  own 
lands.  Last  year  a  lady.  Miss  Ravenhill,  came  from  England  to  learn  what 
was  being  done  in  domestic  science  in  this  country,  and  in  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Canada  is  an  organization  similar  to  ours. 

This  subject  is  one  which  touches  every  home  and  every  individual  of  what- 
ever class.    It  includes  every  phase  of  home  life  and  its  3urroundings. 

A  knowledge  of  the  subject  therefore  is  a  necessity  to  every  woman  whether 
rich  or  poor,  married  or  single,  mistress  or  maid — certainly  no  woman  should 
consider  that  she  has  completed  her  education  until  this  subject  has  been 
studied. 

To  make  it  possible  that  it  may  reach  all  classes,  to  some  extent  at  least,  it 
should  be  taught  in  our  public  schools  and  a  higher  training  be  given  in  our 
colleges  and  universities. 

In  a  recent  discussion  as  to  whether  domestic  science  was  to  be  considered 
a  proper  subject  in  a  university  curriculum  it  was  remarked  that  **a  young 
lady  does  not  wish  to  go  about  with  a  placard  on  her  back  announcing  that 
she  is  a  candidate  for  matrimony."  It  is  not  a  question  of  marriag^e,  it  is  a 
question  of  the  well-being  of  the  individual.  But  many  a  young  girl  or  wo- 
man has  been  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  her  father's  home,  and  the 
success  and  happiness  of  that  home  have  depended  upon  her  ability  to  dis- 
charge well  those  new  duties.    A  notable  example  of  this  is  the  daughter  of 
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a  present  member  of  the  president's  cabinet,  who  was  suddenly  called  npon 
to  take  charge  of  not  only  her  father's  home,  but  to  assume  as  well,  the 
duties  of  a  cabinet  lady. 

In  the  minds  of  many,  the  thought  of  this  subject  is  restricted  to  the 
kitchen  side^  of  the  home  economy,  and  for  this  reason  touches  only  those 
women  who  of  necessity  must  attend  to  those  duties  themselves,  or  those  who 
do  them  for  others.  If  this  were  true  the  study  of  the  subject  would  still  be 
worthy  the  thou&rht  of  even  the  woman  of  wealth,  that  she  might  direct  with 
ease  the  performance  of  these  duties,  and  with  knowledge  that  the  health  and 
comfort  of  thoEe  dependent  upon  her  might  be  maintained.  To  the  woman 
of  limited  means  a  familiarity  of  the  subject  is  doubly  important.  She  should 
know  how  to  maintain  the  health  and  vigor  of  her  family  upon  a  small  outlay 
ot  money,  that  the  income  of  the  wage  earning  part  of  the  household  may 
not  all  be  expended  for  the  daily  necessities.  It  is  too  often  true  that  ig- 
norance and  carelessness  npon  the  part  of  the  housewife  keeps  the  family  in 
poverty  that  might  otherwise  be  in  a  condition  of  prosperity. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  almost  a  famine  of  house  maids.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  thousands  of  girls  who  are  flocking  to  the  cities  into  emplo}^- 
ments  which  will  require  them  to  be  well  dressed  but  which  ^ay  such  bmall 
wages  that  unless  a  girl  is  provided  with  a  home  her  wages  will  not  procure 
that  which  by  the  greatest  stretch  of  imagination  could  be  called  a  home  and 
the  barest  necessities  of  life.  To  eke  out  this  hard  condition  many  a  girl  is 
tempted  to  place  a  price  upon  her  virtue — and  falls.  A  working  girl  either 
does  not  stop  to  consider  that  were  she  a  house  maid  in  some  good  home  that 
the  warmth,  comfort  and  daily  bread  for  which  she  barters  her  virtue  would 
be  hers  because  of  her  position  aside  from  her  wages,  or  else  she  has  a  false 
idea  that  the  latter  service  is  beneath  her  dignity.  A  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject would  dignify  it  in  her  mind  as  well  as  in  fact.  A  young  woman  recently 
enquired  in  the  columns  of  a  woman's  journal,  **What  can  I  do  that  is 
respectable  to  earn  my  livingf"  Doubtless  the  idea  in  this  young  woman's 
mind  was:  What  can  I  do  that  by  my  outward  dress  I  may  proclaim  myself 
to  the  world  a  lady  and  not  a  wage  earner?  (A  lady  in  her  mind  without 
doubt  one  who  was  ''not  obliged  to  work.") 

No  honest  workman  is  ashamed  of  the  badge  of  his  workmanship,  but 
rather  takes  pride  in  the  result  of  his  labors,  and  the  better  knowledge  he  has 
of  his  craft  the  more  pride  he  takes  in  his  ability  and  the  result  of  his  work. 

Shall  we  not  provide  places  where  these  girls  may  receive  this  much  needed 
education,  where  the  subject  may  be  dignified  in  their  eyes,  and  so  aid  in 
saving  their  souls  and  help  to  solve  a  most  perplexing  question  for  the  house- 
wife and  mother? 

There  is  a  large  philanthropic  side  to  this  subject  of  domestic  science.  It 
has  been  stated  that  in  sections  where  this  subject  was  taught  that  a  cry  has 
gone  out  from  the  saloon  men  to  put  a  stop  to  it  for  it  was  injuring  their 
business.  We  see,  therefore,  that  when  a  man  is  well  fed  and  housed  and 
where  his  surroundings  are  pleasant  and  inviting  that  he  ceases  to  have  the 
cravings  for  something  strong  and  exciting  and  is  so  kept  away  from  vicious 
surroundings.  We  are  coming  to  understand  that  the  material  well  being  of 
an  individual  has  much  to  do  with  his  character.  Surely  these  matters  com- 
mand the  attention  of  womankind.  They  are  her  business.  From  maid  to 
mistress  they  are  hers,  and  certainly  no  woman  can  call  herself  educated  un- 
til she  has  given  them  special  study. 

I  qtote  the  following  from  Mary  A.  Livermore  in  February  number  of  Suc- 
cess, which  to  my  mind  is  a  clear  statement  of  what  is  involved  in  Domestic 
Science: 

**As  a  rule,  the  worth  or  worthlessness  of  home,  is  the  work  of  woman.  *A 
man  may  build  a  castle  or  a  palace,'  says  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  *but,  poor 
creature!  be  he  wise  as  Solomon,  or  rich  as  Croesus,  he  can  not  turn  it  into  a 
home.  No  masculine  mortal  can  do  that.  It  is  a  woman  and  only  a  woman 
— a  woman  all  by  herself  if  she  must,  or  prefers,  without  any  man  to  help 
her — who  can  turn  a  house  into  a  home.'  It  requires  a  very  high  order  of 
woman  to  be  a  good  wife,  mother,  housekeeper  and  homemaker.    She  who 
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makes  a  success  in  these  departments  possesses  such  a  combination  of  admir- 
able qualities,  both  mental  and  moral,  that,  with  proper  traininc:,  she  mierht 
make  a  success  in  any  business  in  life.    *    *    * 

**F6r  the  mighty  reason  that  the  majority  of  women  will  always  be 
wives,  mothers  and  homemakers,  while  the  world  stands,  they  should  receive 
the  largest,  completest  and  most  thorous'h  training  for  their  business.  These 
positions  are  the  most  important  that  women  can  occupy,  The>  very  highest 
Tunction  of  a  woman  is  to  make  a  home,  and  to  rear  and  train  a  family."  *    * 

**But  even  when  women  have  technical  training  they  should  be  reared,  as 
far  as  possible,  as  if  we  were  sure  they  are  to  be  wives,  mothers  and  house- 
keepers. Few  women  reach  adult  life,  even  when  they  do  not  marry,  without 
finding  themselves  so  circumstanced,  at  times,  that  a  domestic  training  is  in- 
evitable to  them.  Even  when  one  has  means  to  employ  servants,  this  train- 
ing is  necessary;  for  a  woman  can  not  tell  when  she  is  well  served  unless 
she  knows  what  good  work  is.  A  course  in  domestic  science  should  be 
added  to  the  curriculum  of  every  woman's  college,  and  it  should  stand  on 
equal  terms  with  all  the  other  courses. '^ 

The  Chairman:  Before  we  proceed  further  with  the  progrtim  I 
will  have  another  matter  attended  to. 

Mrs.  Grout  of  Rockford:  The  ladies  of  the  Domestic  Science  As- 
sociation are  cordially  invited  to  meet  the  members  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Clubs  and  faculty  of  the  Rockford  college  at  the  college  on 
Thursday,  from  4:30  to  6:00  o'clock.  Miss  Kate  O'Connor  and  Mrs. 
Grout  will  be  at  the  opera  house  to  conduct  the  guests. 

Ella  G.  Root:     This  includes  all  the  ladies  from  out  of  town. 

Mrs.  Grout  introduced  from  the  stage  by  the  chairman  so  that  all 
will  know  her. 

The  Chairman:  It  is  40  years  ago  that  I  entered  Rockford  college 
as  a  student,  and  I  know  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  have  you  go 
with  me  this  afternoon.  As  a  young  girl  I  never  thought  I  would 
be  in  this  place  here,  but  that  shows  how  the  years  change  and  what 
we  come  to. 


REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

Mrs.  S.  Noble  Einir.  Bloominfirton. 

The  fourth  year's  work  of  the  Illiuois  Association  of  Domestic  Science  has 
passed  into  histor;jr,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  pause  a  moment  and  take  our 
bearings,  comparmg  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  with  that  which 
we  hope  to  achieve. 

With  the  new  century  it  started  out  on  broader  ground  than  it  had  hitherto 
occupied.  It  was  determined  to  reach  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
women,  but  the  plan  of  work  did  not  impose  the  necessity  of  establishing 
certain  limits  to  be  strictly  observed.  On  the  contrary  each  county  has  been 
encouraged  to  work  according  to  local  conditions,  but  to  choose  those  leaders 
whose  influence  might  be  inspiring. 

Of  the  work  accomplished  during  the  past  year  we  may  safely  say  there  has 
been  definite  gain  in  many  directions. 

In  a  work  so  new  as  ours  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  it  should  at  first 
be  considered  of  no  special  value,  but  rather  as  a  **fad"  whose  life  would  be 
«hort. 
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It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  term  domestic  science  was  comparatively- 
unknown,  and  even  now,  though  it  is  being  freely  talked  about,  the  impres- 
sion largely  prevails  that  it  simply  means  cooking.  While  scientific  and 
hygienic  cooking  is  included  in  the  term,  it  has  a  far  wider  range  and  deeper 
significance.  Can  you  mention  any  phase  of  life  or  any  experience  that 
touches  the  life  of  the  human  family  that  is  not  more  or  less  directly 
traceable  to  the  influence  of  some  homet 

It  is  the  teaching  of  right  ways  of  living  that  we  mean  when  we  speak  of 
Domestic  Science,  and  we  all  Know  that  many  things  are  involved  in  right 
living  besides  the  use  of  proper  food,  necessary  as  that  may  be. 

The  girls  of  today  haVe  a  right  to  a  better  training  for  home  making  than 
their  mothers  had,  and  it  is  in  recognition  of  this  right  and  in  knowledge  of 
the  benefits  that  will  result  from  it  that  we  ask  to  have  this  training  made  & 
part  of  the  regular  course  of  study  in  every,  public  school. 

The  objection  is  sometimes  raised  that  the  studies  are  now  too  numerous; 
but  thoughtful  educators  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that   some  branches  now 
taught  might  be  omitted  with  no  loss  to  the  future  welfare  or  happiness  of 
the  pupils  and  their  places  could  be  filled  with  others  that  would  have  an  in- 
fluence on  every  day  of  their  lives  and  that  of  their  families. 

Again,  it  is  urged  that  this  training  should  begin,  if  at  all,  in  the  high 
school;  but  only  a  small  per  cent  of  our  girls  reach  the  high  school,  so  that  ta 
be  effective  it  should  be  commenced  in  the  lower  grades  and  carried  on 
through  the  high  school  and  university. 

This  is  one  of  the  objects  for  which  our  organization  stands  today — the^ 
training  of  girls  for  home  making. 

Among  the  many  encouraging  features  of  the  year's  work,  there  is  still  one 
matter  of  regret  which  is  that  some  of  the  counties  have  but  one  meeting  a 
year,  and  that  in  connection  with  the  yearly  institutes. 

Much  is  lost  by  this  method,  in  fact  little  progress  can  be  made  and  no 
study  can  be  secured  in  this  way. 

It  was  hoped  that  at  the  present  meeting  every  county  in  the  State  could  be 
reported  in  the  State  organization. 

While  we  are  able  to  welcome  81  out  of  the  1Q2  counties,  as  against  68  re- 
ported last  year,  we  still  feel  that  our  work  is  not  what  it  should  oe  until  the 
other  21  are  enrolled  for  service. 

To  effect  this  lack,  many  counties  have  a  number  of  domestic  science  clubs- 
doing  effective  work. 

Probably  the  very  best  plan  would  be  to  have  these  clubs  organized  ac- 
cording to  the  limits  of  the  school  districts.  For  obvious  reasons  there  are 
community  relations  and  mutual  interests  existing  between  families  living  in 
the  same  school  district  and  the  school  house  could  thus  be  made  what  it 
should  be,  a  social  center.  With  a  domestic  science  club  brought  within* 
easy  reach  it  would  give  new  zest  to  many  women  who  now  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  of  the  beauty  and  harmony  that  might  be  introduced  into- 
their  homes,  for  regret  it  as  we  may,  there  are  many,  many  women  on  the 
farms  of  Illinois  who  have  simply  a  monotonous  existence. 

To  them  the  club  would  be  a  healthful  stimulant  to  wholesome  environ- 
ments. It  would  teach  something  of  art  and  science  and  its  application  to- 
every  day  life.  They  would  learn  to  cultivate  the  beautiful  as  well  as  the 
useful  in  all  the  works  of  their  hands  in  the  home  and  in  the  school. 

Not  the  least  advantage  to  be  gained  by  school  district  clubs  would  be  the 
acquaintance  and  mutual  sympathy  and  interest  between  mothers  and  teach- 
ers, a  factor  at  present  not  greatly  considered. 

As  report  follows  report  from  the  various  associations  or  clubs  throughout 
the  State,  it  is  evident  that  the  work  which  was  begun  with  a  vague  under- 
standing of  its  scope  has  developed  into  a  power  that  is  manifested  in  better 
sanitation  in  homes  and  school  rooms;  in  a  cultivation  of  the  beautiful  by 
planting  and  protecting  trees  in  school  yards,  and  in  other  ways  making 
the   school   house  and  its  surroundings  correspond  to  the  homes  in  the  dis- 
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trict;  in  a  study  of  child  training  and  the  recognition  of  children's  rights  and 
parents'  responsibilities;  in  the  ability  to  select  food  with  a  proper  estimate 
of  its  cost  and  nutritive  value,  and  also  to  cook  and  serve  it  acceptably  and 
artistically;  in  the  introduction  of  the  teaching  of  sewing  and  the  elements 
of  housekeeping  into  some  of  the  rural  schools. 

These  messages  mean  that  the  tendency  is  to  pass  more  from  the  merely 
pleasurable  to  the.  highly  practical  ideas  of  life.  It  also  means  that  women 
are  learning  that  good  homemaking  is  not  confined  to  any  four  walls,  but 
that  it  is  representative  of  all  that  teems  in  the  brain,  thrills  in  the  hearty 
or  works  in  the  will  of  womankind. 

From  the  mass  of  incidents  and  experiences  that  has  come  to  the  notice 
of  the  secretary  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  select  and  set  in  order  the  salient 
features  of  a  whole  year's  work  within  the  limit  of  time  allotted  to  this  re- 
port, but  we  especially  wish  to  mention  the  new  library  that  has  been  given 
to  our  association  by  the  State  Farmers'  Institute,  which  is  in  the  care  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Domestic  Science. 

The  library  consists  of  120  volumes  selected  by  our  association,  a'l  on 
topics  pertaining  to  some  feature  of  home  life,  such  as  hygienic  cooking, 
care  of  the  sick,  child  training,  sanitation,  decoration,  with  some  psycho- 
logical studies  by  great  teachers. 

These  books  are  free,  except  charge  for  postage,  to  all  domestic  science 
associations  affiliated  with  the  county  institutes,  and  to  all  local  clubs  auxilli- 
ary  to  the  association. 

These  books  were  not  ready  for  distribution  until  January,  but  already  a- 
goodly  number  have  been  sent  out  and  calls  for  others  are  being  received  al- 
most aaily. 

The  State  Association  of  Domestic  Science  has  been  the  recipient  of  most 
generous  treatment  from  the  State  Farmers'  Institute  and  in  fact  it  would 
have  been  unable  to  do  much  that  it  has  done  without  the  timely  and  very 
material  assistance  afforded  by  that  body.  It  therefore  gives  us  pleasure  to- 
voice  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  thousands  of  women  we  represent  for  every 
courtesy  extended  to  us. 

During  the  past  year  we  issued  our  annual  booklet  giving  a  report  of  the 
work  of  the  State  Association  and  very  brief  reports  from  the  counties. 
These  reports  were  sent  to  the  officers  of  the  county  and  lodal  associations 
and  to  many  others  who  were  known  to  be  interested. 

Bequests  for  these  reports  have  come  from  many  states  and  also  from  tha 
superintendent  of  institutes  in  Canada,  who  wished  to  purchase  a  large  num- 
ber for  use  in  their  work.  No  reports  have  been  sold,  but  in  each  case  as 
many  copies  have  been  sent  as  could  be  spared,  it  being  the  policy  of  the 
organization  to  spread  the  gospel  of  good  living  without  regard  to  geograph- 
ical lines. 

The  following  quotation  is  from  a  letter  just  received  from  a  lady  living- 
in  Wisconsin  who  has  charge  of  a  home  department  in  an  agricultural 
journal.  She  says:  '4  wish  to  thank  you  for  explaining  the  work  of  your 
association.  Of  course  I  am  much  interested  in  anything  of  that  character,, 
as  my  work  in  the  journal  is  along  the  same  lines.  My  department  stands 
for  the  betterment  of  the  home  and  home  life,  and  that  means  a  larger 
knowledge  of  domestic  science,  sanitation  and  household  economics.  It  also> 
stands  for  an  uplift  of  sentiment  with  regard  to  household  labor  and  all  that  per- 
tains to  housekeeping  and  homemaking,  and  so  you  will  see  that  we  are  all 
working  for  the  same  purpofte — the  uplift  of  humanity.  We  have  nooreran- 
ization  of  this  kind  in  Wisconsin,  though  we  have  the  cooking  school  affil- 
iated with  the  Farmers'  Institute,  but  that,  of  course,  does  not  reach  out  to< 
the  masses  as  does  your  organization.  I  very  much  wish  that  we  might 
have  some  such  organization  in  this  state,  for  I  recognize  the  great  good 
which  such  conferences  may  accomplish,  and,  too,  I  think  it  is  really  sig- 
nificant of  the  trend  of  public  sentiment  toward  the  betterment  of  the  home.. 

**If  you  could  kindly  send  me  another  report  of  the  Association  for  1901  I 
think  I  would  be  able  to  place,  it  in  the  hands  of  a  woman  who  has  the 
leisure  to  awaken  some  sort  of  an  interest  in  an  organization  in  this  state."* 
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The  fact  that  the  writer  is  a  total  stranger  to  the  present  secretary  and 
i;o  the  other  officers  gives  her  words  of  appreciation  added  weight.  This  is 
only  one  of  many  letters  received  containing  words  of  good  cheer  and  in* 
spiration  for  future  effort. 

Among  the  achievements  of  the  past  year  is  the  securing  from  the  trus- 
tees of  tne  State  University  of  a  free  scholarship  in  the  household  science 
-department  for  one  young  lady  from  each  county  in  which  there  is  an  as- 
sociation of  Domestic  Science.  This  free  scholarship  ie  good  for  two  years 
^nd  if,  at  the  end  of  that  time  she  shall  be  prepared  to  do  the  required 
work  in  the  preparatory  department,  the  time  will  be  extended  four  years 
longer.  This,  however,  does  not  bar  another  applicant,  as  one  may  be  ad- 
mitted each  year  from  the  same  county.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  i&  the  priv- 
ilege and  duty  of  each  county  association  to  recommend  one  young  lady  for 
a  scholarship  before  the  beginning  of  another  school  year. 

Perhaps  the  most  definite  step  that  has  been  taken,  the  most  significant 
feature  of  the  year  just  passed,  was  the  inauguration  of  a  new  phase  of 
the  uniyersity  extension  work  at  our  State  University. 

At  the  meeting  held  in  Jacksonville  a  year  ago  a  resolution  was  enthusi- 
astically passed  favoring  a  short  school  for  housekeepers  to  be  held  at  the 
State  University  at  the  same  time  as  the  Corn  Breeders'  and  Stockmen's 
•convention. 

This  matter  was  presented  to  Professor  Davenport,  dean  of  the  college  of 
agriculture,  and  to  Miss  Bevier  and  Miss  Beatty,  teachers  in  the  household 
science  department.  They  very  graciously  complied  with  the  request  and 
in  their  efforts  to  make  it  a  success  were  cordially  and  ably  seconded  by 
Dr.  Burrill,  Dr.  Grindley,  Dr.  Forbes,  Professor  White,  Professor  Palmer, 
and  Professor  Blair,  who  won  the  hearty  appreciation  of  every  woman  who 
was  privileged  to  be  present.  That  the  women  of  Illinois  are  ready  for 
this  kind  of  university  extension  was  proved  by  the  numbers  present  and 
also  by  the  following,  received  from  the  Secretary  cf  Logan  County  Insti- 
tute: **I  have  several  calls  for  programs  for  the  Housekeepers'  Conference; 
may  I  have  a  few?" 

An  organization  was  formed  and  the  following  is  furnished  by  the  score- 
tary  of  that  society: 

Philo,  III.,  Feb.  1,  1902. 

The  Housekeepers'  Conference,  held  in  the  agricultural  building  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  Jan.  20-31,  elected  the  following  officers:  Mrs.  Joseph 
'Carter,  president;  Dr.  Alma  Braucher  of  Lincoln,  111.,  vice  president;  Mrs. 
I.  S.  Raymond  of  Philo,  secretary. 

All  of  the  sessions  of  the  meeting  were  well  attended  in  spite  of  heavy 
snow  falls  and  some  zero  weather. 

The  number  of  ladies  from  different  parts  of  the  State  who  were  in  at- 
tendance was  very  encouraging. 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  praise  of  the  program,  which  was  entirely 
carried  out.  Everything  given  was  most  interesting  and  helpful,  and  the 
discussion  brought  out  many  new  ideas. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Wherbas,  We,  the  members  of  the  Housekeepers'  Conference,  in  conven- 
tion assembled,  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  in  January,  1902,  desiring  to  ex- 
gress  our  appreciation  of  the  great  benefits  derived  from   this  meeting,   do 
ereby  resolve  that  our  thanks  are  due— 

First — To  the  State  Domestic  Science  Association  for  the  inception  and 
execution  of  plans  for  this  valuable  meeting; 

Second — To  Dean  Davenport  for  his  hearty  cooperation; 

Third — To  Miss  Bevier  and  Miss  Beatty  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  our 
behalf. 
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Fourth— To  those  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  who  have- 
given  us  the  results  of  their  best  work  and  research  for  our  instruction. 

Besolved,  That  we  hope  a  similar  conference  may  be  held  at  this  place  next 
year. 

Alma  E.  Bbaucheb, 
Mrs.  Kinley, 
Mrs.  Raymond. 

Committee. 
The  spirit  of  the  meeting  is  much  to  be  commended. 

Those  who  imparted  instraction  did  so  in  a  most  cheerful  and  kindly  man- 
ner and  all  of  the  ladies  were  there  as  students,  gladly  receiving  all  facts  that 
could  aid  them  in  better  home  making. 

Mrs.  I.  S.  ftAYMOND,  Secretary. 

A  Housekeepers'  Conference  was  a  modest  name  for  a  meeting  so  replete- 
with  instruction  from  specialists.  It  is  true,  a  conference  was  held  each  day 
between  the  regular  sessions,  but  this  was  in  the  nature  of  a  round  table 
where  the  treasures  of  experience  were  exchanged,  and  much  valuable  in- 
formation was  gained.  The  program  prepared  oy  Miss  Bevier  and  so  fully 
carried  out  was  an  inspiration  to  women  who  have  left  their  school  days  far 
behind  them,  and  thus  were  set  in  motion  forces  that  it  is  hoped  will  widen> 
and  deepen  until  every  home  in  this  State  will  be  the  better  for  this  new 
work.  The  topics  studied  and  discussed  were  topics  of  every  day  interest,, 
such  as  are  in  force  in  our  homes  whether  we  recognize  their  importance  or 
not,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Housekeepers'  Conference  has  marked  an 
epoch  in  the  work  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Domestic  Science. 

We  are  now  starting  out  upon  the  new  year  with  definite  aims  towards- 
definite  ends. 

We  shall  endeavor,  with  the  help  of  county  officers,  to  place  the  work  of 
domestic  science,  in  its  bioadest  and  fullest  significance,  before  the  women 
and  girls  of  every  school  district.  We  have  no  hobbies,  but  as  a  body  of 
home  makers  and  housekeepers  the  effort  to  better  conditions  in  the  home 
falls  legitimately  within  our  sphere.  We  are  organized  for  service,  not  for 
dormance. 

To  my  associates,  whose  loyalty,  patience  and  zeal  have  made  the  past 
year's  work  a  beautiful  memorv,  I  leave  this,  motto:  What  we  need  most  is 
not  so  much  to  realize  the  ideal  as  to  idealize  the  real. 


WHAT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  OP 
THE  UNIVERSITY  CAN  DO  FOR  THE  STATE. 

[Mrs.  Professor  J.  C.  Blair,  Urbana.] 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  all  sufficient  to  know  how  to  do  a  thing. 
The  '*why"  of  the  investigator  had  not  yet  uprooted  and  overturned  the 
moss  grown  soil  of  custom  to  get  at  the  subsoil  of  reason,  which  is  sure  to  be 
there,  buried  however  deep  it  may  be.  (In  truth,  the  weight  of  this  little 
word  caused  an  upheaval  in  the  world  of  science  and  industry  whose 
tremblings  will  yet  be  felt  for  many  years  and  whose  consequences  no  man 
dares  to  prophesy.)  It  is  well  to  know  how  to  do  a  thing;  it  is  better  still  to 
know  why  it  is  so  done.  Our  grandmothers  did  things  in  the  way  experi- 
mentation proved  to  be  the  best.  Our  grandchildren  may  do  theiu,  perhaps 
in  the  same  way,  yet  with  that  positive  touch  which  evinces  a  reason  oack  of 
the  performance.  The  former  sought  result:  the  latter  will  seek  cause  and 
learning  it  will  leave  effect  to  follow  naturally.  A  recent  edition  of  one  of 
our  mafi:azines  says:  ''It  is  both  the  misfortiine  and  the  fault  of  women 
themselves  that  so  many  household  processes  remain  a  century  behind  the 
times  in  the  light  of  modern  science.  'The  girls'  mothers  should  teach  them' 
it  is  claimed.  They  should,  but  even  when  they  do,  what  do  they  teach t 
The  lore  of  the  preceding  generation,  how  to  cook  the  same  old  dishes,  not 
how  to  study  foods  and  their  combination,  net  the  systematic  management  of 
a  home.'' 
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It  is  probable  that  a  growing  desire  to  know  why  has  been  the  indirect 
•cause  of  the  establishing  of  agrioultaral  schools  and  other  colleges  of  applied 
science.  Going  a  step  farther  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  this  same  investiga- 
tional fever  having  attacked  womankind  is  responsible  for  the  Departments 
of  Household  Science  which  are  being  established  one  after  another  from 
ocean  to  ocean  by  both  northern  and  southern  routes.  (It  is  not  my  purpose 
nor  is  this  the  time,  to  discuss,  even  briefly,  how  and  why  the  University  of 
Illinois  added  to  itself  such  a  department.    The  history  of  the  inception  and 

frowth  of  the  movement  is  well  known « to  all  Illinois  women — or  should  be. 
he  selfish  question  that  here  arises  is,  *'Now  that  we  have  this  institution, 
"what  can  it  do  for  us?"  Not  for  the  students  in  its  courses,  but  for  us — ^the 
women  living  in  every  county  of  the  State  far  from  under  the  shadow  of  the 
University's  educational  wing.  Let  me  correct  that  last  clause.  We,  as 
housekeepers,  are  now  no  longer  unmothered  by  that  institution.  The  open- 
ing of  the  department  under  discussion  is  a  tacit  admission  that  it  is  the  im- 
mediate duty  of  the  University  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  one  class — either 
directly  or  indirectly.)  If,  as  some  argue,  it  is  the  business  of  the  University 
to  train  teachers  only,  who  in  turn  are  to  teach  in  the  secondary  schools,  then 
our  help  must  come  through  these  secondary  schools;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  University's  educational  policy  is  "whosoever  will,"  then  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  direct  satisfaction  for  our  thirst  after  knowledge.  If  I  am 
not  misinformed,  the  latter  is  more  nearly  the  policy  of  this  particular  de- 
partment— if  not  of  the  entire  University — although  neither  scheme  may  be  a 
hindrance  to  the  other.  Then  what  can  be  done  for  us  as  housekeeperst 
One  of  us  lives  in  Stephenson  county,  another  in  Calhoun,  a  third  in  Pope — 
in  each  one  of  the  102  counties  are  those  who  realize  their  need  of  some  more 
perfect  guide  to  the  solution  of  household  problems  than  their  untrained 
minds  can  devise.  Our  question,  "What  can  you  do  for  us?"  will  be  met  by 
another,  "What  do  you  need?  Not  what  do  you  want,  but  what  do  you 
need?"  What  is  it  we  need?  Some  one  to  tell  us  how  she  makes  bread; 
some  one  to  say,  "I  apportion  my  income  in  this  way  to  cover  my  various 
household  expenditures;  I  would  drape  a  north  room  with  some  warm  tint?" 
Never  a  bit  of  it.  It  is  upon  an  underpinning  of  sound  principles  that  house- 
work as  well  as  manhood  must  be  based.  Some  of  us  may  need  to  know  the 
principles  that  underly  or  govern  successful  bread  making.  It  is  not  the 
business  of  Miss  Bevier  and  Miss  Beatty  to  teach  this  woman  how  they 
themselves  would  make  the  bread.  What  she  should  know  is  why  certain 
conditions  of  yeast  and  sponge  result  in  certain  ways.  Let  her  apply  the 
principles  to  her  own  recipe.  Of  course  there  are  some  of  us — more's  the 
pity— who,  knowing  the  principles,  could  not  make  application  of  them. 
Verily,  for  such  there  is  no  help.  It  can  only  be  hoped  that  they  are  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  discourage  that  great  host  of  womankind  who  are 
being  made  better,  broader  and  nobler  by  the  knowledge  which  they  not 
only  have  but  know  how  to  use. 

But  since  housekeepers'  needs  are  about  as  numerous  as  housekeepers 
themselves,  and  about  as  dissimilar,  it  will  probably  contribute  to  the  brevity 
of  this  paper  to  consider  some  of  the  definite  ways  in  which  such  a  de- 
partment may  do  the  most  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

In  order  to  learn  just  what  value  such  departments  set  upon  their  own 
work,  I  ventured  to  ask  an  instructor  in  each  of  several  representative 
schools  of  domestic  science  to  state  briefly  for  me  just  what  she  felt  that 
she  and  her  assistants  were  doing  for  the  uplifting  of  household  affairs. 
The  replies  were  probably  as  characteristic  of  the  schools  as  of  the  women 
who  represented  them  in  replying  to  me. 

One  most  efficient  teacher  of  household  science  stated  the  value  of  her 
department  briefly,  thus: 

"First — The  fact  of  such  a  course  in  such  an  institution  dignifies  the  sub- 
jects taught,  and  causes  them  to  be  more  highly  esteemed  by  those  who  do 
not  appreciate  the  dignity  of  housework. 

"Second — It  makes  a  center  of  intelligence,  and  aids  greatlj  in  diffusing 
scientific  facts  and  overcoming  the  bad  effects  of  superstition,  fads  and 
fancies  respecting  home  management. 
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** Third — It  provides  a  place  for  fathers  and  mothers  to  send  their  daugh- 
ters, if  anxioas  that' they  should  grow  up  to  be  good  homebodies." 

Another  instructor  mentioned  the  articles  contributed  to  local  and  general 
|)ress,  bulletins,  annual  conferences,  and  greatest  of  all,  the  widespreading 
-circles  of  influence  emanating  from  those  students  who  have  worked  in  the 
•departments  of  household  science. 

Another  describes  the  working  of  a  reading  course  under  the  direction 
of  such  a  department,  mentioned  the  public  addresses  made  by  the  in- 
structors, also  a  winter  short  course  in  household  economics,  probably  on 
the  order  of  the  farmers'  short  course,  which  was  formerly  conducted  by 
the  college  of  agriculture  in  our  own  State. 

Another  instructor,  well  known  for  broacl  training  and  high  ideals,  gave 
perhaps  the  fullest  and  most  correct  statement  of  values  when  she  said: 
^*A  department  of  household  science  should  stand,  first,  for  the  symmetrical 
training  of  women  on  a  basis  of  science,  thereby  securing  accuracy,  thor- 
oughness and  breadth  of  view.  Secondly,  such  a  department  should  afford 
woman  the  benefits  of  applied  science  in  her  own  field  of  labors,  the  easiest 
place  to  practice  it  being  in  the  kitchen  and  other  departments  of  the 
home.  There  has  been  h,  substantial  change  of  ideals  in  the  education  of 
women.  Colleges  for  men  long  since  recognized  the  value  of  science  and 
its  applications.      Is  there  any  good  reason  why  the  girl  should  not  apply 


department  can  give  to  the  outlying  sections  of  the  State  is  that  which 
goes  by  way  of  the  students  whom  we  train.  There  is  no  way  to  measure 
the  improvement  which  will  result  from  the  influence  of  a  few  earnest  girls 
who  go  home  after  a  thorough  training  in  the  household  sciences." 

Perhaps  from,  each  such  institution  might  come  a  wholly  different  state- 
ment of  values.  Does  this  lessen  the  value  of  any  one  or  allY  By  no 
means.  What  it  does  do  is  to  indicate  the  scope  of  the  field  to  be  covered, 
the  great  variety  of  the  problems  to  be  dealt  with.  Let  me  go  over  the 
ground  in  greater  detail.  First  and  last  and  all  the  time,  the  workers  in 
the  department  of  household  science  are  to  stand  between  us,  who  may  be 
and  probably  are  untrained  along  scientific  lines,  and  the  sciences  them- 
selves. They  are,  in  fact,  to  act  as  a  medium  of  communication  between 
us  and  science;  to  be  interpreters  to  us  of  her  unfamiliar  language.  They 
<5an  do  this  in  many  ways,  probably  most  frequently  by  publications,  in  bul- 
letin form  or  otherwise,  although  demonstrations,  conferences,  student  in- 
fluence and  personal  contact  will  serve  as  a  means  of  putting  us  into  intel- 
ligible intercourse  with  the  household  sciences.  To  be  more  ex{)licit  still — 
if  we  need  more  light  on  the  chemistry  of  our  foods,  the  hygiene  of  the 
house,  the  body,  or  sanitation  in  general,  systems  of  sewerage,  household 
decorations,  dietetics,  physiological  chemistry  —  investigation  along  these 
lines  and  many  more  makes  up  the  work  of  the  department,  and  information 
will  be  given  to  those  who  desire  it. 

Each  of  the  instructors  interrogated  seemed  inclined  to  place  special 
stress  upon  the  value  to  the  State  of  student  infiuence.  In  order  that  we 
as  housekeepers  may  know  whether  these  students  are  being  fitted  along 
lines  that  will  benefit  us,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  the  course  of  study 
offered  them  by  the  department.  Quoting  directly  from  the  catalogue,  we 
find  the  following  five  courses  of  lectures  prepared  for  the  student,  and  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  as  demands  for  others  arise  they  will  be  added: 

* 'Course  1.  Principles  of  the  Selection  and  Preparation  of  Food— In  this 
eoai*se  the  nature  and  the  uses  of  food  are  considered;  its  chemical 
composition;  changes  effected  by  heat,  cold  or  fermentation.  Practical  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  selection  are  given  by  marketing  expeditions. 
Some  of  the  processes  of  the  manufacture  of  food  are  considered,  as  Iwell 
as  the  combinations  of  different  kinds. 
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"Coarse  2.  Home  Sanitation. — ^This  course  treats  of  the  situation  and  sur- 
roandings  of  the  house;  the  relation  of  soil  to  health;  heatincr,  lighting,  ven- 
tilation; water  supply  and  drainage.  Furnishings  from  a  sanitary  and 
artistic  standpoint,  and  some  of  the  principles  of  home  management  are  con- 
sidered. 

"Courses.  Elementary  Household  Decoration. —Topics  considered:  The 
evolution  of  the  house;  homes  of  primitive  peoples;  finishing,  furnishing  and 
decoration  of  modem  American  houses.  Lectures,  reference  work  and  dis- 
cussions. 

"Course  4.  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition. — ^This  course  deals  with  the 
subjects  of  food  and  nutrition  from  the  standpoint  of  sanitary  and  physio- 
logical chemistry.  The  student  is  expected  to  make  investigation  in  the  study 
of  yeast  fermentation:  various  household  applications  of  bacteriology;  to 
construct  dietaries  adapted  to  different  ages,  occupations  and  conditions. 

**  Course  5.  Hygiene  and  Dietetics. — This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  1.  It  treats  of  the  relations  of  food  to  health;  of  the  adaptation  of  the 
diet  to  abnormid  conditions  of  the  body,  and  includes  the  working  out  of 
dietaries  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  average  family. 

A  recent  departure  of  incalculable  value,  termed  the  Housekeeper's  Con- 
ference, was  in  session  at  the  University  durincr  the  last  two  weeks  of  Jan- 
uary. It  was  conducted  in  the  department's  own  home,  and  probably  occa- 
sioned little  more  preparation  than  the  reception  of  guests  in  the  private 
home.  However,  I  should  let  the  hostesses  discuss  this  matter.  But  I 
wonder  if  in  the  years  to  come  the  benefit  derived  from  this  fortnight's  in- 
terruption of  regular  department  work  will  not  be  infinitely  greater  uianthat 
accruing  from  the  same  period  of  merely  routine  proceedings.  Who  can  tell 
what  harvests  may  spring  up  from  the  seeds  sown  during  the  Housekeepers' 
Confereucet  It  may  even  be  well  that  such  a  gathering  of  representative 
women  of  the  State  should  become  an  annual  event  in  the  Department  of 
Household  Science.  It  would  seem  fitting,  too,  that  the  upper  claas  girls 
present  one  or  more  of  the  programs. 

The  department  of  household  science  can  not  know,  except  in  a  general 
way,  the  needs  of  a  woman  in  Jo  Daviess,  or  Henry,  or  even  in  Champaign 
county,  unless  she  makes  them  known,  and  this  she  will  probably  not  do,  at 
least  not  to  any  one  auite  so  remote  as  the  professors  in  the  State  University 
seem  to  be.  Evidentiv  another  go-between  is  needed.  Between  the  women  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  ana  the  department  of  household  science  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity stands  the  Illinois  Association  of  Domestic  Science.  It  is  the  official  organi- 
zation of  the  housekeepers  of  the  State,  created  by  yourselves  for  just  such 
a  function  as  this,  and  as  an  association  it  has  a  great  work  to  do,  a  work 
which  no  one  else  can  do  for  it.  Its  business  is  to  find  out  what  the  women 
of  the  State  stand  most  in  need  of,  then  to  present  these  problems  to  the 
department,  which  stands  ready  to  work  them  out  so  far  as  time  and  equip- 
ment will  permit.  The  housekeepers  of  the  State  need  this  society,  the  so- 
ciety needs  the  hearty  support  of  the  department  of  household  science,  which 
in  turn  rests  upon  the  other!  two,  and  [neither  can  exist  in  perfect  symmetry 
without  the  other. 

The  Chairman:  At  the  dedicatory  ceremonies  of  the  Household 
Science  department  of  the  State  University  we  had  with  us  a  woman 
sent  by  the  British  government  to  study  domestic  science  and 
hygiene  in  our  schools  and  universities.  She  made  a  very  interest- 
ing address  to  us  and  told  us  of  the  work  they  had  been  doing.  They 
have  been  working  along  this  line  very  much  longer  than  we  have, 
and  Mrs.  Bills  was  to  report  on  the  address  of  Mrs.  Ravenhill  this- 
afternoon,  but  unfortunately  she  is  sick;  but  we  have  her  paper  and 
we  have  a  lady  from  Philadelphia  to  read  it.  Mrs.  Rorer  will  read 
the  paper. 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen— I  shall  do  the  best  I  can  to  read  the  paper  and 
interpret  it  for  her. 

To  give  a  correct  report  of  the  dedication  of  the  Household   Science  De- 
partment in  the  University,  I  shall  have  to  go  back  in  order  to  begin. 

This  subject  was  many  times  discussed  before  its  establishment  in  the 
University,  and  was  ardently  supported  by  the  Illinois  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  women's  trustees  of  the  University  and  president  and  vice 
president  of  this  association,  but  none  were  successful  in  their  efforts  to 
bringf  about  the  desired  result,  although  the  work  of  Mrs.  Carter  and  Mrs. 
Danlap  was  untiring  in  this  direction,  so  it  remained  for  the  State  Associa- 
tion of  Domestic  Science  to  further  the  interests  of  the  cause  and  bring  about 
its  victory.  In  February,  1900,  when  the  associatior^.  held  its  second  annual 
meeting  in  connection  with  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  Mount  Vernon,  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  requestinsr  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  to  make 
provision  in  connection  with  the  college  of  agriculture  for  a  complete  course 
of  instruction  in  lines  of  study  pertaining  to  domestic  science  and  household 
economy.  This  resolution  was  ratified  by  the  Farmers'  Institute  and  pre- 
sented to  the  board  of  trustees  at  their  March  meeting,  at  which  time  they 
voted  to  establish  such  a  department,  and  in  the  following  September  a 
course  of  Household  Science  was  open  for  the  young  women  of  Illinois.  For 
the  time  being  a  temporary  place  was  given  the  department  in  the  natural 
history  building,  but  as  conveniences  were  few,  little  was  accomplished  the 
first  year  except  to  become  thoroughly  established  for  work  in  earnest  the 
next  year,  where  in  the  agricultural  building  they  were  to  be  permanently 
located.  This  building,  on  the  21st  day  of  May,  1901,  was  dedicated  amid  a 
downpour  of  rain  which  thoroughly  demonstrated  the  fact  that  there  is  more 
water  than  land'  in  the  universe.  During  the  course  of  construction  the 
building  was  watched  with  much  interest,  not  only  by  those  of  the  college  of 
agriculture,  but  by  those  of  the  department  of  Household  Science  as  well. 
Already  this  branch  of  learning  established  during  the  first  semester  was  well 
under  headway,  gaining  rapidly  in  popularity  and  numbers,  meeting  with 
more  than  ordinary  success  and  creating  among  the  students  a  deeper  in- 
terest for  a  practical  knowledge.  Under  such  auspicious  conditions  the 
Household  Science  department  of  the  college  of  agriculture  was  dedicated. 
Morrow  hall  of  the  new  building  handsomeljr  decorated  with  palms  and 
blooming  plants  from  the  University  conservatories,  presented  a  cheerful  and 
inviting  appearance  and  gave  cordial  welcome  to  the  many  friends  of  domes- 
tic science,  both  local  and  foreign.  Among  those  taking  part  in  the  cere- 
monies were  Miss  Jayne,  dean  of  women  in  the  University,  Mrs.  Norton  of 
the  Chicago  Institute,  Miss  Hunt  of  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago.  Mrs.  Kedzie, 
Bradley  Institute,  Peoria,  and  Miss  Bavenhill  of  Bradford,  England.  Miss 
Jayne  opened  the  program  by  introducing  Miss  Bavenhill,  who  proved  a 
most  interesting  and  practical  speaker,  as  was  evinced  by  the  fact  that  she 
held  her  audience  for  over  an  hour  telling  of  domestic  science  in  England. 
Miss  Ravenhill  was  sent  by  the  British  government  to  investigate  this  science 
in  the  universities,  colleges  and  public  schools  of  our  land.  She  visited 
Illinois  at  this  time  and  was  invited  to  assist  in  the  opening  of  the  Domestic 
Science  school  which  was  coming  into  possession  of  a  permanent  home.  In 
this  new  building  it  was  to  settle  down  to  the  performance  of  its 
part  in  the  great  educational  work  which  the  University  was  carrying  forward 
m  such  a  splendid  diversity  of  lines.  To  hear  of  England's  system  of  work 
from  so  pleasant  a  speaker  gave  special  interest  to  the  ceremonies  and  added 
much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion.  Miss  Bavenhill  was  warmly  greeted 
and  favorably  impressed  her  hearers  with  her  smooth  flow  of  language,  witty 
remarks  and  original  English  style.  In  appearance  she  was  much  like  the 
average  American  woman,  perhaps  not  quite  as  good  looking,  but  she  was 
sharp  and  bright,  and  one  peculiar  characteristic  I  can  not  refrain  from  men- 
tioning, which  represents  so  forcibly  the  vain  qualities  of  the  English  as  well 
as  the  American  woman,  is  that  she  always  wore  her  hat.  Can  you  recall 
one  who  does  not  thoroughly  enjoy  wearing  a  new  one?  Miss  Bavenhill  was 
no  exception  to  the  rule,  but  in  ner  case  this  may  be  accounted  for  in  two 
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ways— one  as  the  most  convenient,  or  was  it  most  becomingt  You  may  decide 
for  yourselves  which  of  the  two  reasons  is  the  most  plausible.  While  educa- 
tion in  this  science  is  much  older  in  England  than  in  this  country,  it  is  more 
practical,  the  theories  of  sanitation  and  hygiene,  the  food  values  and  the 
physical  requirements  of  food  elements  receive  little  attention.  In  her  work 
among  the  schools  of  Yorkshire,  where  Miss  Bavenhill  is  official  inspector  of 
schools,  she  has  discovered  a  great  degeneracy  physically  among  the  working 
classes;  a  great  increase  in  infants'  deaths  and  lack  of  physical  strength  in 
both  men  and  women  of  that  class.  Her  belief  is  that  it  is  lack  of  scientific 
knowledge  of  simple  food  values,  sanitation  and  hygiene  that  is  responsible 
for  this  evident  degeneracy.  The  term  hygiene  which  is  too  often  limited  to 
Its  purely  theoretical  or  personal  meaning  is  used  in  a  much  broader  sense 
in  England  than  in  America.  It  deals  with  the  principals  of  both  personal 
and  public  health,  in  an  essentially  practical  manner.  Experiments,  obser- 
vations and  demonstrations  which  assist  in  applying  such  principles  are  re- 
quired that  they  may  be  able  to  look  at  the  health  question  with  intelli- 
gent eyes  and  recognize  its  existence  and  importance  in  their  own  ordinary 
surroundings. 

In  Londbn  they  have  what  is  called  ''housewifery  centers."  Homes  are 
selected  and  by  consent  of  the  housewife  a  certain  number  of  girls  take  en- 
tire charge  of  the  house  for  a  period  of  about  two  week»;  thej  are  taught  all 
that  pertains  to  housework,  such  as  cleaning,  cooking,  sanitation  and  ventila- 
tion. This  system  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  housekeeper,  though  perhaps  at 
first  it  might  be  annoying,  but  there  is  so  much  to  be  gained  in  knowing  the 
right  way  to  do  work  that  the  trouble  should  not  be  considered.  I  am  not 
wholly  prepared  to  admit  that  for  the  American  housekeeper  this  plan  of 
housewifery  centers  would  be  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  conducting  such  a 
school,  yet  the  advantage  to  the  student  in  a  practical  way  could  not  be  im- 

E roved  upon.  Such  a  course  not  only  prepares  the  student  for  homemaking, 
ut  if  needs  be,  qualifies  her  for  a  position  of  some  domestic  character  that 
would  bring  immediate  results,  while  many  of  our  girl  graduates  are  prepared 
for  neither.  I  imagine  an  English  housewife  would  smile  at  our  newly  made 
housekeeper  when  she  makes  coffee  from  the  parched  berry  or  compares  in 
size  the  sheep  and  the  beef,  ordering  for  dinner  a  leg  of  the  latter  for  a 
family  of  two.  A  story  is  told  of  the  Ormandizer  family  who  lived  where 
shell  oysters  were  plentiful.  Mr.  Ormandiaer  struggling  to  carve  the  first 
turkey  his  wife  ever  cooked,  mentioned  in  rather  a  disturbed  way  that  the 
bones  in  the  fowl  were  thicker  than  a  shad's.  Mrs.  Ormandizer  almost  cry- 
ing with  anxiety,  informed  him  he  must  be  cutting  against  the  shells.  Shells, 
said  Mr.  Ormandizer.  Yes,  John.  Don't  you  .remember  you  asked  me  to 
stuff  the  turkey  with  oysters.  These  are  a  few  of  the  many  experiences  of 
the  new  houseKeeper. 

While  other  centers  are  being  established  in  England  there  is  still  another 
place  for  rural  district  work.  The  county  council  employs  teachers  whom  they 
equip  with  things  necessary  to  carry  on  what  is  called  peripatetic  work.  Such 
a  teacher  visits  the  rural  schools,  giving  a  six  weeks  course  in  cooking,  sew- 
ing, etc.  At  the  close  of  this  course  she  takes  her  equipment  in  a  cart  to  the 
next  school,  and  so  on  until  she  has  visited  all  schools  within  the  district.  In 
the  board  schools  of  England  cookery,  needle  work,  laundry  work,  dress- 
making, home  nursing,  mulinery  and  domestic  economy  are  taught.  Every 
girl  receiving  such  instruction  between  the  ages  of  11  and  14  years.  All  are 
taught  sewing,  it  being  obligatory  in  all  grades  of  the  elementary  schools.  In 
private  schoms,  attended  mostly  by  the  wealthy  class,  domestic  economy  is 
frequently  omitted,  but  even  this  fact  does  not  always  prevent  those  of  title 
from  improving  such  advantages  as  the  country  affords,  for  I  am  told  by  a 
South  Kensington  graduate  that  a  great  per  cent  of  the  wealthier  classes  take 
a  domestic  course  tor  the  purpose  of  learning  how  to  supervise  their  own 
households.  Whether  they  are  ever  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  one  or  not, 
they  know  how  everything  pertaining  to  housekeeping  should  be  done.  Per- 
haps some  such  method  might  be  the  means  of  solving  the  domestic  problem 
which  today  is  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  American  housekeeper.  William 
Morris  says,  ''Anybody  can  learn  mathematics,  but  it  takes  a  lot  of  skill  to 
manage  a  house  well.    In  comparing  our  domestic  science  with  that  of  Eng- 
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land,  though  25  years  behind  in  some  respects,  we  are  gaining  fast  in  all  di* 
rections,  first  by  forming  household  clubs  or  associations  all  over  the  State 
and  arousing  an  interest  that  is  being  felt  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the 
universities.  Applied  sciences  give  us  grreat  advantage  over  the  English  sys- 
tem. Miss  Ravenhill  was  much  impressed  with  the  advancement  in  this  di- 
rection and  in  her  report  to  the  English  government  added  an  appendix  of  an 
ideal  school,  from  kindergarten  through  the  University.  Of  the  four  western 
universities  she  visited  the  household  science  course  of  the  University  of  lUi- 
jiois  was  recommended  in  this  report,  being  much  in  advance  of  all  others. 

At  the  close  of  her  address  Miss  Bevier,  dean  of  the  household  department 
of  University,  in  a  very  happy  and  pleasing  manner  told  how  they  had  lived 
with  carpenter  and  plumber  for  months  in  anticipation  of  the  day  and  although 
not  yet  fully  equipped  in  every  degree,  what  had  been  accomplished  waa 
highly  satisfactory.  She  invited  those  present  to  inspect  the  rooms  devoted 
to  the  department  with  the  understanding  that  it  was  yet  incomplete,  but 
hoped  they  could  perceive  from  present  conditions  of  what  might  be  accomp- 
lished when  everything  contemplated  by  the  legislative  appropriation  had 
been  realized.  At  this  conclusion  the  audience  was  invited  to  accompany 
Miss  Bevier  to  the  household  science  rooms  in  another  wing  of  the  builaing. 
It  was  a  nice  thought  which  prompted  her  to  request  the  audience  to  follow 
as  the  way  thereto  was  intricate  and  confusing;  some  not  heeding  the  advice 
were  lost  by  the  wayside,  finding  themselves  in  the  dairy,  stock  judging 
rooms  or  astray  altogether.  Through  long  corridors  and  up  several  flights  of 
stairs,  we  came  to  the  bright,  cheenul  reception  hall,  furnished  much  like 
that  of  a  modern  home,  but  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale.  The  office  of 
Miss  Bevier  was  made  attractive  by  pictures,  drapings  and  pieces  of  art,  sug- 
gestive ideas  of  artistic  house  decorations.  Here  the  receiving  party  greeted 
the  many  friends  and  we  passed  on  to  the  laboratory,  which  furnished  much 
in  itself  to  interest  many,  while  the  students  took  special  delight  in  explain- 
ing such  appliances  as  were  not  understood.  The  kitchen  formed  no  little 
point  of  interest  and  shared  its  part  of  praise — tables  complete  with  utensils 
and  gas  burners  for  demonstrations  for  each  student  in  addition  to  a  large 
gas  range,  sink  and  charts  about  completed  the  furnishings.  All  these  made 
the  kitchen  resemble  that  of  the  home  and  yet  made  it  answer  admirably 
every  purpose  and  requirement  of  the  course. 

After  a  refreshing  ice,  in  place  of  the  social  cup  of  tea,  served  by  the  young 
ladies  of  the  department  in  the  class  rooms,  the  formal  dedication  of  the 
household  science  school  was  declared  at  an  end:  yet  not  at  an  end  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  realized  the  beginning  of  sucn  an  important  feature  in 
connection  with  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  duty  of  the  department  will 
be  to  throw  light  on  the  most  reasonable  and  rational  methods  of  sustaining 
the  physical  being  of  men  and  women  of  this  great  commonwealth. 

To  their  great  opportunities  for  civil  liberty  and  happiness,  if  we  add  the 
advantages  of  being  sensibly  and  healthfully  fed,  clothed  and  housed,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  what  more  the  people  of  the  great  prairie  state  could 
wish. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  Miss  Ravenhill  is  very  English 
in  believing  they  have  things  better  over  there,  but  we  are  not  such  a  slow 
people,  and  we  will  catch  up  if  we  have  the  help  of  the  Farmers'  Institute. 
We  are  working  for  domestic  science  in  the  public  schools  and  universities 
and  we  expect  the  help  from  every  gentleman  here. 

This  is  the  first  program  we  have  planned  without  a  gentleman,  but  we  find 
it  is  quite  necessary  to  have  a  gentleman  upon  it.  We  have  with  us  Senator 
Dunlap,  chairman  of  the  Illinois  Commission  at  the  St.  Louis  fair. 

Senator  Dunlap:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Farmers'  Institute— I  did 
not  expect  to  appear  before  you  to  address  an  audience  this  afternoon  and  I 
do  not  now  intend  to  do  so.  I  am  here,  as  they  used  to  say  in  the  old  de- 
bating societies— the  bovs  used  to  go  out  before  the  audience  with  our  knees 
trembling  and  having  all  the  ideas  in  our  brain  down  in  our  feet — we  used  to 
say,  "Mr.  President,  I  will  leave  the 'floor  to  a  more  able  speaker."  I  am 
interested  in  the  work  that  you  are  undertaking  here  as  the  Domestic  Science 
Association,  and  we  have  in  mind  a  little  scheme  in  connection  with  the  rep- 
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utation  of  Illinois  at  St.  Louis  in  1903  and  in  which,  if  it  is  possible,  yon  are 
more  interested  than  we  are,  or  fully  as  much  so  at  least,  and  we  have  with 
ns  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  agriculture,  a  gfentleman  who  will  talk 
to  you  about  this  scheme  we  have  in  mind,  and  I  will  not  take  up  your  time, 
which  I  know  is  fully  occupied,  but  I  will  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you. 
Mr.  Sprague  of  Galesburs:,  the  chairman  of  the  Illinois  Commission. 

Mb.  SPRA(4nE:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— I  can  only  talk  a 
few  moments.  I  didn't  expect  to  be  aksed  to  say  anything  at  all.  I  am  not 
very  much  of  a  speaker,    i  am  a  practical  farmer  like  a  good  many  of  you. 

When  this  commission  was  appointed  it  was  found  there  weren't  but  three 
farmers  on  the  commission.  One  claimed  he  was  a  farmer.  He  couldn't 
give  any  exact  information — claimed  he  was  born  between  two  rows  of  corn 
— and  we  elected  him  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  live  stock,  and  the 
other  farmer.  Senator  Dunlap,  we  elected  as  president,  and  the  hardworking 
position  devolved  upon  me,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  agriculture. 

As  to  any  scheme  we  have,  unfortunately  the  commission  from  this  State 
has  not  been  able  to  ^et  the  board  of  general  managers  to  give  us  any  definite 
plan  as  to  what  we  will  be  able  to  do  in  furnishing  an  agriculture  exhibit.  C 
have  been  trying  to  get  definite  plans  from  them  and  so  far  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded, so  I  will  not  be  able  to  give  any  details  of  what  will  be  exhibited. 
We  have  concluded,  however,  that  we  will  work  in  this  matter  entirely 
through  the  State  Farmers'  Institute  and  through  the  various  county  insti- 
tutes of  this  State.  We  believe  that  that  is  the  greatest  educational  institu- 
tion in  which  the  people  of  this  State  and  the  farmers  are  interested  today, 
and  we  believe  more  good  can  come  through  the  proper  attendance  of  these 
institutes  than  through  anything  else,  so  we  ha,ye  been  in  correspondence 
with  the  officers  of  the  various  county  institutes,  and  our  idea  will  be,  and 
the  general  scheme  would  be,  to  give  them  an  agricultural  exhibit,  or  an  ex- 
hibit of  agricultural  products  of  the  State  of  Illinois  along  a  little  different 
line  from  any  agricultural  exhibit  that  has  ever  been  given  before. 

We  propose  to  take  the  various  products  of  this  State  and  illustrate  as  far 
as  we  are  able  the  growth  and  development  of  those  products.  We  propose 
to  show  the  poorest  specimen  of  corn,  show  the  original,  primeval  corn  from 
South  America,  show  the  various  products  developed  from  the  poorest  to  the 
best  products  raised  today,  and  pursue  the  same  scheme  with  other  products, 
and  uses  of  the  food  products,  except,  perhaps  we  may  omit  the  liquid  ele- 
ment of  corn.  That  will  take  care  of  itself  in  other  quarters  and  as  members 
of  the  commission  we  don-t  know  much  about  that  anyway.  We  will  have 
an  exhibit  from  this  State  that  will  be  an  education  to  everyone  who  sees  it, 
and  we  believe  the  Farmers'  Institute  and  the  officers  and  people  interested 
in  the  work  throughout  the  State  will  agree  that  we  have  an  exhibit  that  will 
be  worth  seeing  and  one  in  which  everyone  can  learn,  farmers  as  well  as 
anyone  else,  and  we  hope,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  will  cooperate  with  us 
ana  help  make  the  exhibit  from  Illinois  the  best  from  any  agricultural  state. 
It  has  been  said,  with  some  degree  of  truth  that  some  states  have  excelled 
Illinois  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  certain  agricultural  products.  If  that 
is  true  it  is  the  fault  of  the  people  of  Illinois  and  we  must  remedy  it,  and 
through  our  exhibit  we  will  show  that  Illinois  can  raise  the  best  and  most  of 
anything  that  can  be  raised  upon  the  farm. 

Music,  vocal  solo,  "Love's  Sorrow"— Mrs.  O.  R.  Brouse. 

We  have  with  us  this  afternoon  Mrs.  Virginia  Meredith,  professor 
of  household  economics  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  She  is 
more  than  this;  she  is  a  farmer,  a  large  farmer  herself,  and  a  stock- 
breeder, also. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Meredith:  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  attend  the  Farmers' 
Institute,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  selfrestraint  that  I  refrained  this  morn- 
ing from  attending  the  meeting  o£  the  stock  breeders.  That  is  where  my 
heart  is,  as  I  am  a  breeder  of  livestock,  but  nearer  to  my  heart  is  the  subject 
of  the  home,  especially  the  farm  home. 
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The  glory  of  the  United  States  is  its  detached  home,  a  home  wherein  eaeh 
family  may  pursue  its  own  ideals.  A  new  thougrht  is  findine  lodgment  in  the 
minds  of  earnest  people,  a  new  thought  about  the  home  itself,  and  especially 
about  the  pref>aration  or  training  that  ought  to  be  given  to  women  who  or- 
ganize and  maintain  homes.  The  home  is  the  most  expensive  institution  in 
existence,  and  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  a  right  to  demand  much  of  it  be- 
fore we  justify  its  existence.  It  would  be  tar  cheaper  for  people  to  live  in 
communities  of  100  or  1,000,  as  they  do  in  asylums,  where  one  buyer  of  food, 
furniture  and  clothing  could  have  the  advantages  of  wholesale  rates;  where 
one  cook  could  cook  large  quantities  of  food  with  one  fire,  where  many 
rooms  could  be  heated  from  a  central  plant.  This  would  be  the  cheap  plan, 
but  it  is  not  the  economical  plan  if  we  have  in  view  the  rearing  of  fine  men 
and  useful  women.  *'The  home  exists,"  says  Mrs.  Richards,  ''for  the  pro- 
tection of  child  life."  And  indeed  nothing  less  than  the  opportunity  it  offers 
for  the  right  development  of  the  child  (which  is  the  hope  of  the  race)  will 
justify  the  expensive  institution  we  name  home.  Any  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject of  home  economics  must,  in  m^r  opinion,  rest  upon  four  propositions, 
which  in  some  degree  define  the  subject : 

First — Home  is  a  place  and  an  opportunity  for  the  right  development  of  the 
physical  and  spiritual  natures. 

Second— The  organization  and  maintenance  of  a  home  is  primarily  and 
perpetually  a  personal  enterprise;  that  is,  its  nature  is  such  that  homes  can 
not  be  organized  successfully  by  syndicates. 

Third- Housekeeping  and  homemaking  are  so  intimately  related  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  separated,  and  together  they  form  a  business  more  important 
than,  and  probably  as  dimcult  as  any  business  known  to  modern  times. 

Fourth — The  one  who  would  carry  on  this  important  and  difficult  business 
deserves  and  should  demand  adequate  preparation,  training  and  education 
for  this  special  business. 

It  has  been  said  that  masculine  economics  uses  men  to  the  end  of  creating 
great  wealth,  while  the  feminine  economics  uses  wealth  to  the  end  of  creatins: 
great  men.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  men  earn  money  and  women  spend 
it.  Who  will  say  which  is  the  more  difficult  achievement  from  the  economic 
standpoint?  I  use  the  word  economic  as  meaning  wise  use.  Men  have  been 
and  are  being  helped  in  every  way  possible  to  earn  the  dollar.  Science,  in- 
vention, system,  have  been  wisely  used;  technical  schools  in  medicine,  en- 
gineering, bookkeeping,  and  everything  else  under  the  sun  help  the  man  to 
use  his  powers  wisely  in  earning  the  dollar.  The  value  of  the  dollar  which 
the  man  earns  is  determined  by  the  intelligence  of  the  woman  who  spends 
that  dollar.  What  education  or  training  is  given  the  woman  to  enable  her  to 
spend  the  dollar  wisely,  economically?  With  the  exception  of  a  very,  very 
small  per  cent  that  constitute  the  ''savings,"  all  the  dollars  directly  earned  in 
these  United  States  today  are  spent  in  and  for  the  homes  of  our  country.  One 
may  say:  **Yes,  but  women  do  not  make  the  expenditure."  Some  thought 
will  modify  that  assertion.  It  is  the  woman^s  intellifirence,  her  knowledge, 
taste,  ambition,  that  largely  determine  the  scale  of  living  in  her  family;  ir 
she  decides  to  have  hot  buscuit  seven  days  in  the  week,  the  expenditure 
for  flour,  lard,  baking  powder,  fuel,  will  represent  a  sum  quite  different  than 
if  she  elects  to  have  yeast  bread.  Her  knowledge  of  bread-makiner  will  mod- 
ify the  cost  of  living,  for  it  will  mean  perhaps  ^  per  cent  uneaten  and  con- 
signed as  scraps  to  the  garbage  pail.  Much  the  same  is  true  of  her  intelli- 
gence in  choosing  fabrics  that  are  durable.  Every  household  must  have 
table  and  bed  linen,  clothing  and  carpets.  The  woman  buys,  that  is,  chooses, 
these  things,  and  her  intelligence  determines  the  value  of  the  purchase. 
Each  one  may  pursue  the  subject  closely  in  all  its  avenues  and  come  back  at 
last  to  assent  to  the  proposition  that  the  intelligence  of  the  woman  who 
spends  it  determines  the  value  of  the  dollar  which  the  man  has  earned. 

With  this  truth,  then,  acknowledged,  what  are  you  doing  to  educate  your 
daughter  for  her  responsibility  in  maintaining  a  home  that  shall  be  a  {)lace 
and  an  opportunity  for  the  right  development  of  the  physical  and  spiritual 
nature?    A  place  where  a  dollar  shall  buy  opportunities  for  culture  as  well  as 
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suitable  food  and  shelter?  A  place  where  a  dollar  shall  have  its  very  great- 
est value  secured?  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  all  thought  of  money  is 
sordid;  rather,  is  it  not  true  that  right  thinking  about  the  use  of  money  in- 
Tolves  the  best  kind  of  sentiment? 

The  hope  for  securing  an  education  for  the  daughter  along  the  lines  of 
home  economics  ^ill  find  its  earliest  realization,  1  think,  in  the  agricultural 
college.  There  is  a  wonderful  likeness  between  the  education  suited  for  the 
farmer  and  that  suited  for  the  homemaker.  It  has  taken  a  long  time  to 
formulate  a  course  of  study  that  combines  in  a  rational  way  the  theory  and 
practice  of  agriculture.  The  men  who  have  already  mastered  this  problem 
are  the  ones  who  can  best  master  the  newer  ones.  They  can  meet  the  preju- 
dices that  always  assail  a  new  departure.  Those  who  said  that  the  farmer 
can  teach  his  son  to  plow  are  the  first  to  say  that  the  mother  can  teach  her 
daughter  to  cook.  Little  help  and  great  hindrance  must  be  expected  from 
those  who  entertain  such  poverty-stricken  conceptions  of  farming  as  to  be- 
lieve that  plowing  is  the  entire  busines,  or  such  poverty-stricken  conceptions 
of  home  as  to  think  that  cooking  constitutes  its  importance.  These  two  dif- 
ficult subjects,  agriculture  and  homemaking,  can  be  most  successfully  taught 
by  trained  teachers.  You  send  your  son  to  school  to  be  taught  to  read,  not 
because  vou  do  not  yourself  know  how  to  read,  but  because  you  are  carrying 
on  an  absorbing  business  and  rightly  think  a  trained  teacher  can  give  your 
boy  the  very  best  instruction.  The  mother  who  is  keeping  house  and  maKing 
a  home  is  fully  occupied  and  can  not  undertake  the  orderly  teaching  of  home 
economics,  and  moreover,  more's  the  pity,  there  are  many,  many  mothers 
who  are  themselves  untaught. 

I  believe  that  home  economy  can  be  taught  along  with  the  other  studies  in 
the  schools  if  we  had  the  right  kind  of  teachers.    Take  for  example,  in 

J)hysiology  the  student  learns  a  great  many  things  and  among  these  things  it 
earns  that  the  skin  is  an  organ  of  excretion.  Now  what  does  that  determine 
in  relation  to  the  home?  In  the  first  place  it  determines  that  a  bath  once  in 
a  while  is  a  good  thing.  It  determines  also  that  one  should  not  wear  at  night 
any  clothing  worn  during  the  day.  It  determines  also  that  the  bed  room 
must  be  well  ventilated.  When  we  are  asleep  we  can  not  change  conditions. 
The  system  is  relaxed  and  so  the  matter  of  sleep  comes  into  consideration. 
What  IS  sleep?  Who  can  say  what  it  is?  We  used  to  think  it  a  physical 
exercise,  because  the  body  was  tired.  The  heart  and  lungs  work  constantly 
and  the  lazy  man  sleeps  longer  than  anybody  else.  80,  therefoie,  we  got 
new  ideas  about  sleep.  There  are  those  who  say  sleep  is  a  spiritual  exercise. 
That  we  must  retire  from  the  wicked  world  for  one-third  of  the  time  in  order 
that  the  spirit  may  be  renewed.  The  mind  and  not  the  body  is  the  first 
thing  hurt  when  one  does  not  sleep.  So  all  this  comes  back  to  the  one  fact 
in  physiology.  Did  the  teacher  in  physiology  follow  it  up?  Certainly  not> 
but  following  its  application  and  use  in  home  life  we  shall  find  it  a  very  perti- 
nent influence  in  the  every  day  things.  I  think  the  fact  determines  a  great 
deal  more.  I  think  it  determmes  the  kind  of  a  house  we  are  going  to  live  in 
if  this  body,  this  skin,  is  an  organ  of  excretion.  We  want  to  air  our  bed  in 
the  sunlight  and  are  going  to  have  a  dainty  home  full  of  untainted  air.  One 
ought  not  to  be  discouraged  when  we  think  how  25  or  50  years  ago  that  all 
education  was  classical  and  because  so  much  now  is  scientific.  We  should 
not  despair  about  having  the  every  day  things  brought  into  instruction.  The 
whole  value  of  science  is  its  application  to  affairs  of  every  day  life.  And 
why  not  bring  it  right  into  the  home? 

I  also  think  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  of  something  I  read  of  Kate 
Douglass  Wiggin  in  which  she  speaks  of  the  violin  and  says  that  the  violin  is 
made  of  wood— maple  or  other  selected  wood — so  much  from  the  sunny  side 
of  the  tree  and  so  much  towards  the  heart  of  the  tree.  The  wood  that  has 
heard  the  singing  of  the  birds,  the  rustle  of  the  leaves,  the  music  of  the 
insect  and  all  the  sweet  things  of  nature.  After  selecting  it  it  is  put  in  water 
in  a  stream  that  gurgles  ana  ripples  around  it,  and  then  the  man  who  has 
selected  it  puts  the  wood  away  to  lay  for  eighty  or  a  hundred  years  when  an- 
other makes  the  violin>  and  with  bits  of  ivory  and  metal  fashions  an  instru- 
ment and  calls  it  good.  And  yet  so  carefully  fashioned  this  violin  is  nothing 
unless  touched  by  a  master  hand.    We  make  a  home;  all  the  material  things 
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come  into  the  house,  and  yet  there  is   somethiDg  more.    The  home  is  the 

Slace  for  physical  development  and  also  the  place  for  spiritual  development. 
Luskin  says:    In  the  pathway  of  every  good  woman  flowers  spring  up.   They 
spring  up  behind  her,  not  before  her. 

You  remember  the  words  on  the  inscription  at  the  Columbian  exposition: 
To  the  brave  men  who  amid  peril  discovered  this  country.  To  the  brave 
women  who  in  solitude,  amid  strange  things  made  home.  Strange  perils, 
strange  dangers,  heavy  toil  made  their  home.  Now  no  home  can  be  made 
without  the  deepest  study,  and  if  we  would  have  things  better,  if  we  would 
have  more  homes  that  are  a  place  and  opportunity  for  the  right  development 
of  the  physical  and  spiritual  nature,  we  should  learn  to  fit  our  women  well 
for  such  a  great  career  as  home  making. 


Thursday  Evening — 7:00  O'clock. 

The  evening  session  was  devoted  to  educational  interests  and  was 
in  charge  of  O.  J.  Kern,  county  superintendent  of  schools  of  Winne- 
bago county. 

Music — Rockford  High  School  Orchestra. 

Song,  "Winnebago"— Pupils  of  districts  46,  68,  61,  68,  69,  70,  71, 
107,  113  and  202,  led  by  Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  instructor  in  music,  Win- 
nebago county  district  schools. 

Illustrated  Talk  on  Illinois  PupilsVKeading  Circle — Master  Rea 
Frisbie,  district  No.  71. 

Our  parents  like  to  tell  us  of  the  days  when  they  went  to  school,  in  the 
\'good  old  times."  But  we  are  glad  we  are  living  in  a  time  when  school 
libraries  are  plentiful.  It  is  one  of  our  rights  to  have  the  help  of  good 
books.    They  give  us  something  good  to  think  about. 

With  the  help  of  teachers,  parents  and  directors,  we  are  trying  to  put  a 
library  into  every  district  school  in  Winnebago  county.  During  last  school 
year  2,180  volumes  were  added  to  the  district  libraries,  The  directors  ex- 
pended $480.34  from  the  school  funds,  while  the  teachers  and  t)upils,  by 
socials  held  once  during  the  year,  raised  $868.68.  On  June  30,  1901,  there 
were  14  districts  in  the  county  that  did  not  have  a  single  library  book.  We 
hope  the  children  of  those  districts  will  have  books  before  this  school  year 
ends. 

We  are  putting  in  the  books  of  the  Illinois  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  as  a  be-^ 
ginning  of  our  school  libraries.  Last  year  94  districts  put  in  the  books. 
This  year  so  far  —  districts  have  put  in  the  books  for  1901-2.  The  books,  20 
in  number,  like  the  set  you  see  here  on  the  table,  are  s;iitable  for  all  the 
grades  and  are  selected  with  great  care.  Professor  Freeman,  assistant  State 
superintendent  of  Illinois,  is  president  of  the  board  of  directors  and  Superin- 
tendent Kendall  is  secretary  and  manager  for  the  State. 

Each  teacher  is  manager  for  her  school  and  is  responsible  to  the  county^ 
superintendent,  who  is  manager  for  the  county.  Our  county  manager  insists 
that  the  reading  shall  not  interfere  with  our  regular  school  work.  We  are 
enrolled  as  members  of  the  circle  by  having  our  names  written  on  a  certifi- 
cate, like  this.  As  soon  as  we  have  satisfied  our  teachers  that  we  have  read 
one  of  the  books  it  is  recorded  on  the  back  and  in  June  the  county  superin- 
tendent calls  for  all  the  certificates  and  gives  diplomas  in  return.  If  a  pupil 
reads  six  books  a  diploma  like  this  is  given.  If  two  books  more  are  read,  a 
green  seal  is  put  on;  if  two  more,  a  blue  one;  if  two  more,  a  red  one;  and 
if  the  four  books  of  the  advanced  class  are  read,  a  gilt  seal  is  given. 
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Last  year  at  oar  first  anion  graduation  exercises  1,065  diplomas  were  given, 
-with  about  650  green « 150  blue,  100  red  and  60  gilt  ones.  Last  year  no  school 
began  reading  till  after  Jan.  1,  1901.  This  year  several  schools  had  no  books 
in  September,  while  50  schools  had  them  before  Jan.  1, 1902.  By  getting 
them  early  in  the  school  year  we  have  plenty  of  time  for  reading  before  the 
graduation  exercises  in  June. 

There  is  not  time  to  tell  about  all  the  books.  This  one.  '*The  Making  of 
Illinois,^'  is  a  history  of  our  own  State  from  the  time  of  tne  earliest  French 
explorers.  This  one,  *'Side  Lights  on  American  History,"  has  good  chap- 
ters on  secession,  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  causes  of  northern  success,  a 
century  of  tariff  legislation,  and  the  Spanish  war.  This  book  is  helpful  for 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  history  work.  This  book,  '*Prairie  Schooner," 
tells  about  Abranam  Lincoln  and  the  Black  Hawk  war.  The  true  story  of  a 
boy  who  won  his  education  is  told  in  this  book,  **From  Cattle  Kanch  to  Col- 
lege." This  book,  **Millet,"  is  one  of  the  Riverside  art  series  and  tells 
about  the  great  French  painter  and  his  pictures,  '*The  Gleaners,"  **Going 
to  Work,"  **The  Potato  Planters."  '^The  Sower,"  **The  Angelus."  This 
last  picture,  '*The  Angelus,"  sometime  after  Millet's  death  sold  for  over 
$180,000.  With  this  book  begins  art  education  for  hs,  and  when  we  children 
become  men  and  women  we  will  believe  in  beautiful  pictures  for  the  school- 
room and  home. 

District  School  Traveling  Libraries — Wilford  Johns,  District  46: 

We  think  that  Winnebago  county  has  the  first  district  school  traveling 
library.  That  is,  boxes  of  books  gomg  from  one  district  to  another.  Other 
counties  have  county  circulating  libraries  from  which  teachers  and  school 
children  may  get  books  for  a  certain  time,  but  boxes  like  this  one  traveling 
from  district  to  district  gives  all  the  teachers  and  pupils  an  equal  chance,  botn 
those  who  live  near  Bockford,  and  those  who  live  20  miles  away. 

We  now  have  40  boxes,  containing  1,392  books,  at  a  cost  of  $600.  This  fund 
was  raised  in  this  way:  Three  hundred  dollars  of  it  was  given  by  the  Winne- 
bago county  board  of  supervisors  by  a  unanimous  vote  at  the  meeting  in 
June,  190L  The  other  $300  was  raised  as  the  net  proceeds  of  our  first  union 
graduation  exercises  held  in  nine  different  places  in  the  county  last  June. 
Ten  cents  admission  was  charged  for  all  persons  over  6  years  old.  The  net 
proceeds  helped  to  buy  the  books.  At  these  exercises  diplomas  were  given 
to  those  of  the  eighth  grade  who  had  passed  the  examination  for  the  high 
school.  Also  reading  circle  diplomas  were  given  to  children  of  all  grades 
who  had  finished  the  reading,  and  certificates  were  given  to  the  teachers  for 
work  done. 

The  exercises  were  held  in  nine  different  places,  and  we  think  the  superin- 
tendent expects  to  hold  them  in  every  one  of  the  16  townships  this  year. 
We  thus  hope  to  increase  our  library  fund  and  to  add  new  boxes  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  school  year. 

The  books  bought  are  supplementary  readers,  books  on  U.  S.  history, 
geography  and  nature  study  or  beginnings  in  science,  as  books  on  animal  and 
plant  life.  They  are  helps  in  every  day  school  work.  In  a  city  a  boy  gets  a 
chance  to  read  two  or  three  books  oefore  going  into  a  higher  reader.  These 
supplementary  readers  are  furnished  by  the  city  and  loaned  to  the  children. 
The  average  district  school  does  not  do  this,  and  sometimes  our  folks  think 
that  one  book  will  do  for  all  the  children  of  the  family.  So  the  supplemen- 
tary readers  help  us  to  do  better  work  before  we  go  to  a  higher  grade. 

In  this  box  here  are  one  primer  for  the  primary,  four  first  readers,  four 
second,  four  third  and  four  fourth  readers.  For  history  work  in  the  different 
grades,  here  are  Baldwin's  ** Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold,"  Cody'e  ** Famous 
American  Writers,"  Fif?ke's  *'llistory  of  the  United  States,"  Pratt's 
•^America's  Story  for  America's  Children,"  and  Thwaite's  **The  Colonies." 
For  nature  study  here  are  **Plant  liife"  by  Bass,  Dana's  * 'Plants  and  Their 
Children,"  Grinnell's  *'Oar  Feathered  Friends,"  Kelly's  **Stories  of  OurShy 
Neighbors,"  Andrew's  **The  Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Children,"  and 
Miller's  **First  Book  on  Birds." 
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We  are  glad  that  the  school  childreD  of  Rockford  have  sach  a  good  public 
library  and  we  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  farmers  will  believe 
that  a  good  library  should  be  in  every  township. 

Piano  solo,  "Melaine"  C.  Bohm,  Op.  278— Paul  Schad,  District 
113. 

School  Room  Decoration  in  Winnebago  County  Schools  (with 
pictures  from  school  rooms) — Lillian  Remsburg,  District  69: 

In  a  recent  article  on  the  Mission  of  Art  appeared  these  words:  **The 
power  of  seeing  and  appreciating  the  beautiful,  lifts  life  out  of  the  common 
place  into  the  ideal,  and  brings  compensation  for  the  trials  and  anxieties  of 
this  work-a-day  world.  It  is  a  blessing  which  carries  with  it  no  sting  and 
leaves  behind  it  no  regret." 

The  artist  who  has  learned  to  express  beauty  in  language  or  music  or  on 
canvass  is  a  prophet  whose  mission  is  to  call  the  people  to  a  richer  and 
sweeter  experience. 

If  the  people  beautify  the  walls  of  their  homes  to  make  them  attractive  and 
pleasant  for  their  family  and  friends  they  ought  also  to  take  interest  in  the 
decoration  of  the  schoolroom  where  their  children  spend  the  greater  part  of 
their  youth.  All  beautiful  things  have  a  refining  influence  and  it  ought  to  be 
the  aim  of  every  parent  to  cultivate  refinement  in  his  child. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  thai  they  should  know  how  to  read,  write,  cipher, 
etc.,  but  thev  should  understand  how  to  appreciate  all  good,  true  and  beauti- 
ful things.  Then  why  not  begin  in  the  school  room  by  having  it  pleasing  to 
the  pupils?  Have  the  woodwork  of  some  restful  color,  then  decorate  the 
walls  to  harmonize  with  it.  Then  place  on  the  walls  appropriate  pictures  and 
casts.  The  picture  itself  must  be  a  thing  of  beauty  or  it  has  no  permanent 
place  upon  the  school  room  walls. 

The  first  picture  we  will  look  at  is  Sir  Galahad.  He  is  standing  by  his 
horse  on  the  edge  of  a  half  tamed  forest.  His  face  is  serious,  calm,  firm  and 
beautiful.  The  idea  of  knighthood  has  a  fascination  for  all  boys  and  girls, 
and  Sir  Galahad  stands  for  the  ideal  knight,  pure  of  heart  and  strong  of  pur- 
pose. Who  could  look  at  this  picture  and  not  be  truer  and  nobler?  Perhaps 
deep  into  some  boy's  heart  will  sink  the  words,  '*My  strength  is  as  the 
strength  of  ten  because  my  heart  is  pure.'' 

The  second  picture  is  the  Coliseum.  This  building  is  one  of  the  greatest 
pieces  of  Roman  architecture.  It  was  begun  by  Vespasian  and  finished  by 
Titus  in  80  A.  D.  A  picture  of  this  building  will  always  be  enjoyed  perhaps 
because  it  was  built  in — 

**The  elder  days  of  art 

When  builders  wrought  with  minutest  care 

Each  minute  and  unseen  part." 

The  next  picture  is  **The  Return  to  the  Farm,"  and  is  a  bit  of  French 
country  life  and  was  painted  by  Constant  Troyan.  The  picture  represents 
the  sun  as  steadily  sinking  and  the  cattle  and  sheep  returning  home  from  the 
meadows  where  they  have  been  feeding  all  day.  The  artist  is  one  of  the 
greatest  French  painters  of  landhcapes  and  animals. 

The  last  picture  is  the  '*Minute  Man."  This  statue  was  erected  in  honor  of 
the  minute  men  who  fought  at  the  battle  of  Concord  and  Lexington  and  was 
erected  on  the  spot  where  the  battle  was  fought.  On  it  are  inscribed  these 
words : 

*'By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood. 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  'round  the  woHd." 

He  stands  with  one  hand  on  the  plow  and  in  his  other  hand  is  his  gun. 
Longfellow  says,  ** A  picture  is  a  poem  without  words,  and  this  is  a  story  of 
prompt  obedience  and  absolute  devotion  to  duty." 
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There  has  been  a  (rreat  improvement  in  many  of  the  country  schools  in  the- 
last  two  years,  and  the  parents  as  well  as  the  pupils  ought  to  be  grateful  ta 
the  county  superintendent  and  teachers  who  are  working  hard  to  bring  the 
district  schools  to  the  standard  of  the  city  schools.  Yours  is  the  privilege  and 
the  duty  of  cultivating  the  taste  of  children  by  placing  before  them  these 
beautiful  things. 

School  Room  Decoration — Hattie  Kingsbury,  District  No.  202: 

If  parents  try  to  make  the  home  pleasant  for  the  children  why  should  not 
some  attention  be  paid  to  the  school  rooms  where  the  children  spend  several 
years  of  the  best  part  of  their  youth f  Surroundings  have  much  to  do  with 
the  making  of  character.  It  used  to  be  that  a  bright  picture  advertising 
Johnson's  axle  grease  or  pure  cider  vinegar  was  thought  to  be  good  art  edu- 
uation  for  the  children  of  the  district  schools.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
school  room  of  the  country  school  should  not  be  as  pleasant  and  beautiful  as 
that  of  the  city  school. 

Teachers  and  i)upils  of  the  country  schools  are  taking  the  matter  of  school 
room  decoration  into  their  own  hands.  By  means  of  socials,  cleaning  school 
houses,  etc.,  some  money  is  being  raised  eac^  year  with  which  to  purchase 
some  of  the  reproductions  of  the  great  paintings. 

We  pupils  are  studying  pictures  with  our  teachers  and  we  feel  quite  sure 
that  wnen  the  present  children  become  school  officers  they  will  want  a  health- 
ful, well- ventilated,  well- decorated  school  room. 

This  first  picture  is  '^Pilgrim  Exiles"  by  Bough  ton.  It  represents  three 
pilgrims  standing  on  a  bleak  New  Englana  coast  gazing  across  the  ocean 
toward  their  old  home.  This  picture  is  helpful  in  our  history  work.  We  can 
see  the  bare  and  rocky  coast  of  their  new  home  and  from  the  expression  of 
their  faces  get  something  of  an  idea  of  the  sacrifice  they  made  and  the  suffer- 
ing they  are  enduring  in  their  voluntary  exile  from  home. 

'*!  have  been  thinking  all  day"  said  gently  the  Puritan  maiden  "Dreaming 
all  night,  and  thinking  all  day  of  the  hedge  rows  of  England, 

Still  my  heart  is  so  sad,  that  I  wish  myself  back  in  old  England, 
You  will  say  it  is  wrong  but  1  cannot  help  it." 

This  next  picture  is  the  well  known  one  of  Mt.  Vernon  the  home  and  rest- 
ing place  of  Washington.  The  portraits,  good  ones  of  great  Americans  and 
their  homes  must  have  a  good  infiaence  upon  growing  youth. 

This  third  picture  is  *'The  Shepherdess"  A  scene  from  peasant  life  by 
Lerolle,  a  French  painter.  Country  life  is  so  different  in  Europe  from  that 
in  America.  In  the  distance  we  see  the  home  while  in  the  foreground  the 
young  women  leads  the  sheep  to  pasture.  Behind  the  clump  of  trees  is  a 
larmer  plowing. 

This  last  picture  is  the  celebrated  ** Horse  Fair"  by  Rosa  Bonheur,  It  took 
a  year  and  a  half  to  paint  it.  Stranhan  says  of  it  * 'solid  and  firm  odelling, 
accuracy  of  action  rendered  with  spirit,  fidelity  to  patient  observation,  the 
representation  of  space  above,  before  and  behind  the  figures,  and  with  the 
landscape  of  great  grandeur  added,  represent  her  style"  while  the  teachers 
and  children  are  endeavoring  to  make  the  interior  of  the  school  rooms  attrac- 
tive with  pictures  and  books,  the  outside  needs  some  attention.  Many  school 
grounds  are  cheerless  being  without  a  fence  or  a  single  tree.  Fences  and 
trees  do  grow  in  Winnebago  county  soil  for  they  are  found  around  our  homes. 
Let  us  hope  for  a  revival  of  house- painting,  tree- planting  and  fence  building 
for  the  district  schools  of  Winnebago  county  and  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Patriotic  exercises  by  pupils  of  District  No.  69.  This  consisted  of 
a  series  of  drills  by  girls  dressed  in  v^hite  and  carrying  red,  white 
and  blue  banners  and  boys  carrying  the  flag  finishing  v^ith  a  tableau. 

Whistling  solo,  Silvery  wave  Miss  Carrie  M.  St  John:  Stereopticon 
lecture  "The  Farmers"  and  the  schools"  by  O.  T.  Bright,  Chicago 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Cook  county. 
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(It  would  be  impossible  to  do  this  lecture  justice  in  the  report 
without  the  pictures.  It  teaches  lessons  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
school  and  the  home  in  the  most  impressive  and  practical  way.  It 
should  be  given  at  every  county  Institute  in  the  State — Secretary.) 


Friday  Morning,  February  21,  9:30  A.  M. 

Music  Piano  Solo,  Concert  waltz,  Moszkowski,  Miss  Laurena 
Landers  President — In  the  Farmers'  Institute  work,  as  well  as  the 
agricultural  work  we  are  ready  always  to  give  credit  to  those  to  whom 
credit  is  due.  The  forenoon  session  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  horti- 
cultural interests  and  we  have  with  us  Senator  Dunlap  who  has  been 
one  of  our  truest  champions  in  the  Senate  in  connection  with  the 
State  Farmers'  Institute,  both  with  our  experiments,  in  our  regular 
work  and  in  our  library  work  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  in- 
troduce to  you  Senator  H.  M.  Dunlap  and  ask  him  to  preside  over 
the  meeting: 

Senator  Dunlap— Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  suppose  that 
coming  before  you  this  morning^as  presiding  officer  I  might  take  up  two  or 
three  minutes  in  stating  what  the  norticnlturai  Society  stands  for.  The  State 
Horticultural  Society  stands  for  better  fruit  on  the  farms,  it  means  better 
fruit  on  the  farmer's  table.  The  effort  is  to  induce  every  farmer  in  the  State 
to  plant  fruits  and  vegetables  for  his  family  use:  also  to  briug  their  know* 
ledge  what  experiments  can  do.  The  experiment  stations  are  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  new  varieties  of  the  fruits  so  that  the  money  of  the  individual 
farmer  is  not  expended  for  new  and  expensive  kinds  that  are  worthless.  The 
State  Horticultural  Society  tests  these  varities  and  can  say  whether  tfaey  are 
adopted  to  the  particular  locality  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted  and  whether 
they  are  worthless  or  not.  We  find  in  the  experiments,  out  of  every  new  lOO 
varieties  that  75  per  cent  of  them  are  absolutely  worthless  and  of  the  remain- 
ing 25  per  cent  a  very  large  per  cent  are  better  represented  by  older  varieties 
and  better  tested  than  the  new  one  can  be,  and  of  the  new  varieties  there  ia 
hardly  one  in  every  100  that  is  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  the  fruit  grower 
or  farmers  of  the  State.  So  you  see  that  when  new  varieties  come  up  asking 
for  an  investment  of  from  one  to  five  dollars  according  to  the  audacity  and  cheelk 
of  the  introducer,  you  will  find  in  99  times  out  of  100  that  your  money  is  simply 
wasted  as  an  investment.  It  is  one  of  those  kind  of  investments  like  some  of 
the  mines  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  where  we  invest  our  money  in  holes  in  the 
ground.  So  then  this  society  stands  ready  to  do  all  the  experimental  work 
For  the  farmer.  It  also  teaches  adornment  of  the  homes  of  the  farmers  with 
shrubs,  trees  and  lawns  and  everything  that  makes  life  in  the  country  worth 
living  and  everything  that  makes  life  in  the  country  more  advantageous  than 
life  in  the  city.  It  stands  for  better  fruits  in  the  market  for  the  people  who 
are  not  able  on  account  of  living  in  cities  to  grow  their  own  fruit.  It  means 
the  encouragement  of  commercial  horticulture  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  So- 
that  Illinois  can  furnish  apples  for  the  people  of  Illinois.  Illinois  has  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  procession  in  all  the  great  expositions  of  recent  years^ 
showing  Illinois  is  the  greatest  commercial  fruit  producing  State.  This  seems 
impossible  in  Northern  Illinois,  but  if  you  travel  through  the  orchards  of 
Southern  Illinois  where  you  can  travel  for  100  miles  with  apple  orchards  on 
either  side  of  the  railroad  you  will  see  what  horticulture  is  coming  to  in  the 
next  few  years.  Some  of  the  owners  realized  from  $25  to  ^0  an  acre  out  of 
the  products  of  the  orchard.  Some  do  not  realize  anything.  They  are  largely 
made  up  of  the  class  that  thinks  if  you  plant  a  tree  it  will  take  care  of  itself. 
The  Horticulture  Society  stands  for  better  methods  of  growing  the  fruit.  I 
have  traveled  through  Arkansas,  through  Missouri,  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
Colorado,  Nebraska,  Iowa  and  the  East  and  I  know  of  now  better  place  than 
Illinois  for  the  pr«)duction  of  apples  in  a  paying  way.  £  believe  that  Illinois 
will  become  as  famous  for  her  big  red  apples  as  California  is  famous  for  her 
oranges. 
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We  will  proceed  with  the  program  this  morning  as  laid  down  by 
officers  of  the  State  Farmers'  Institute,  and  we  will  have  a  paper  on 
Small  Fruits  by  J.  L.  Hartwell,  President  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society. 

SMALL  FRUITS. 

J.  L.  Hartwell.  Dixon,  111. 

Only  fruit  which  is  thoronghly  ripe  is  wholesome,  palatable  and  fit  to  eat. 
A  berry  in  prime  condition  mr  the  table  will  not  endure  the  ordeal  of  boxing, 
hauling  to  market  and  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade. 

We  are  told  that  only  he  who  has  picked  an  orange  from  a  tree  has  eaten  a 
really  good  orange.  Those  who  depend  upon  the  trade  for  their  supply  of 
small  fruit  have  at  least  one  pleasure  in  anticipation  that  has  never  been 
realized. 

The  only  way  a  farmer  may  have  small  fruit  of  the  best  quality  is  to  grow  it. 

My  list  of  acquaintances  among  farmers  and  their  farms  in  Illinois  is  quite 
large  and  pretty  generally  distributed  over  at  least  the  north  half  of  the 
State.  I  think  I  am  making  a  conservative  estimate  in  placing  the  number 
of  farmers  who  grow  a  variety  of  small  fruits  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supplv 
their  families  at  not  over  one-tenth,  and  not  more  than  one-half  grow  small 
fruit  of  any  kind.  There  a^e  a  number  of  reasons  which  explain  this  condi- 
tion of  thmgs.  The  first  is  the  want  of  information  on  the  subject;  second, 
an  exaggerated  idea  regarding  the  amount  of  skill  and  work  needed  in  grow- 
ing small  fruit;  third,  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  value  of  fruit  as  an  article 
diet.  I  will  refrain  from  discussing  the  last  point,  fearing  that  I  might  tres- 
pass upon  the  work  of  the  division  of  domestic  science  and  household 
economis. 

The  principles  which  hold  in  the  growing  of  any  ordinary  farm  crop  such 
as  corn  and  potatoes  apply  in  a  measure  to  the  growing  of  small  fruit,  the 
soil  which  produces  one  class  will  yield  a  fair  return  of  the  other  so  far  as 
fertility  is  concerned.  No  farmer  expects  a  good  corn  crop  unless  pains  is 
taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  growing  crop  is  thoroughly  culti- 
Tated.  The  importance  of  the  latter  increases  as  the  amount  of  rainfall 
diminishes,  and  when  we  remember  that  fruit  is  little  more  than  seasoned 
water,  the  need  of  thorough  cultivation  in  the  production  of  berries  is  even 
more  important. 

With  the  usual  treatment  if  the  worms  do  not  take  the  currants  and  goose- 
berries, the  blue  grass  will.  About  the  only  attention  the  cane  fruits  receive 
is  the  annual  visit  at  picking  time,  unless  it  be  on  the  occasion  of  searching 
for  the  nest  of  a  wise  old  hen  who  is  seeking  for  a  place  where  she  may  re- 

g reduce  her  kind  which  is  less  infected  with  vermin  than  the  chicken  house, 
ecause  the  strawberry  bed  will  not  continue  to  bear  for  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  years  without  being  renewed,  the  average  farmer  votes  himself  a 
failure  as  a  strawberry  grower. 

The  failure  to  grow  small  fruits  by  the  farmers  of  our  locality  especially  is 
not  because  they  do  not  like  it.  Drive  out  into  the  country  in  any  direction 
from  Dixon,  pull  up  to  a  farm  home  for  dinner  and  you  will  be  served  with 
blackberry  jam,  canned  straw  berries,  currant  jelly  and  gooseberry  pie,  and 
if  you  look  around  it  is  rare  that  you  can  find  any  plants  to  reproduce  this 
fruit,  some  of  it  came  from  Centralia  or  Anna,  some  from  Benton  Harbor, 
and  part  of  it,  possibly  all  from  my  farm.  If  you  suggest  to  the  man  of  the 
house  the  propriety  of  growing  such  things  he  will  say  that  he  has  no  time 
to  fool  with  berries,  *'It  is  too  puttering  business."  This  kind  of  talk  would 
have  more  weisrht  with  me  if  I  were  not  personally  acquainted  with  a  large 
number  of  farmers  who  e:row  their  small  fruit  and  at  the  same  time  conduct 
a  large  farm  successfully. 
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1  realize  that  scolding  is  a  poor  ageney  to  effect  reformations  of  ady  kind. 

The  Illinois  farmer  must  first  know  then  appl^,  a  few  simple  i^rinciples  un- 
derlying; the  successful  growing  of  small  fruit.  Let  us  consider  some  of 
them. 

The  question  of  varieties  of  fruit  is  much  more  important  than  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  breeds  of  stock.  If  the  farmer  feeds  his  corn  to  a  drove  of  Poland 
China,  Chesterwhite  or  Berkshire  hogs,  he  may  if  the  cholera  don't  strike 
him,  except  fair  returns  from  his  crop.  Either  a  Shorthorn,  a  PoIlaDgus  or 
Hereford  steer  will  make  a  good  feeder.  Furthermore  if  you  are  at  all  in- 
formed on  breeds  they  are  easily  distinguishable  at  sight.  On  the  other  hand 
an  expert  cannot  recognize  many  varieties  until  they  come  to  bearing  which 
is  never  the  case  when  plants  are  in  condition  to  move.  It  is  easily  seen  that 
he  who  purchases  small  fruit  plants,  is  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  dealer 
and  the  temptation  to  misrepresent  is  more  than  many,  if  not  most  agents 
can  resists.  Never  buy  a  plant  of  an  agent  unless  you  are  sure  that  he  is 
honest  and  that  he  represents  an  honest  grower. 

The  number  of  varieties  of  small  fruit  which  are  offered  by  the  trade  is  al- 
most limitless.  The  number  of  varieties  of  grapes  in  one  catalogue  from 
which  I  copy  is  71,  in  another  the  number  of  varieties  of  strawberries  is  over 
50.  I  shall  have  over  100  varieties  of  strawberries  in  my  experiment  station 
when  I  complete  my  spring's  plantings.  Most  ofthese  varieties  are  practi- 
cally worthless  everywhere  and  not  to  exceed  a  half  dozen  in  any  one  class  in 
any  one  locality  are  worth  planting.  One  quite  striking  feature  about  this 
question  of  varieties  is,  that  as  a  rule,  the  cheaper  the  plants  are  quoted  the 
better  the  variety.  To  determine  what  varieties  we  should  plant  consult  the 
nearest  successful  grower  or  the  list  recommended  bjr  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  in  its  annual  report  for  your  district.  Illinois  does  not  reach  quite 
from  the  Equator  to  the  pole,  but  it  does  cover  considerable  of  that  distance 
and  contains  a  great  variety  of  soil  and  climate. 

Every  farmer  should  have  some  modern  garden  tools.  With  the  Planet 
Junior  U-tooth  cultivator  practically  all  the  cultivation  of  jrour  vegatables 
and  small  fruit  garden  can  be  done  with  a  horse.  You  will  find  this  tool 
very  servicable  m  cultivating  the  potatoes  and  the  corn  where  the  latter  is 
not  too  tall  for  the  wheel  cultivator. 

A  horse  would  cut  a  sorry  figure  in  an  ordinary  farmer's  vegatable  and 
fruit  garden.  Usually  the  horse's  head  would  be  at  one  end  of  the  patch  and 
the  driver  at  the  other.  More  frequently  everything  is  fenced  from  this 
sacred  precinct  but  weeds,  the  farmer's  wife  and  an  occasional  old  hen. 

If  I  were  planting  this  part  of  the  farm  economy  it  would  contain  not  less 
than  an  acre  and  would  be  at  least  20  rods  in  length. 

i^verythiog  including  such  small  stuff  as  lettuce  and  radishes  would  be 
planted  in  rows  running  the  long  way.  Those  things  which  would  continue 
from  year  to  year  without  renewing,  such  as  grapes,  raspberries,  blackber- 
ries, currants,  gooseberries  and  pie  plant,  would  be  planted  on  one  side  in 
rows  8  feet  apart.  One  of  these  long  rows  would  be  set  to  currants, 
gooseberries  and  pie  plant,  and  there  would  be  one  row  of  each  of  the  other 
sorts. 

Many  of  these  plants  may  be  fruited  10,  15  and  even  20  years  without  re- 
newing. The  currants,  gooseberries  and  pie  plant  should  be  set  4  or  5  feet 
apart  in  the  row,  the  raspberries  and  blackberries  3  feet,  and  the  grapes  10 
feet.  They  may  all  be  set  in  the  spring,  currants  and  gooseberries  prefei- 
ably  in  the  fall. 

The  remainder  of  this  field  would  be  devoted  to  strawberries  and  vegetables, 
and  the  planting  and  care  of  the  latter  may  be  made  more  of  a  play  spell 
than  work  by  using  a  garden  seeder  and  wheel  hoe.  Two  or  three  rows  of 
strawberries  should  produce  enough  fruit  to  supply  any  ordinary  family, 
with  an  occasional  treat  for  all  the  nearby  neighbors.  Five  hundred  pounds 
of  grapes,  100  quarts  each  of  blackberries,  black  and  red  raspberries  to  each 
row,  from  five  to  15  quarts  of  currants  and  gooseberries  to  each  plant,  and 
from  500  to  1,000  quarts  of  strawberries  would  be  a  reasonably  good  crop 
after  the  plants  get  to  full  bearing. 
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Pineh  back  the  new  canes  of  blackberries  and  black  raspberries  when  2  or 
3  feet  hi^h,  cat  out,  remove  and  burn  old  wood  after  frnitinir  season. 

Cultivate  everything:  as  level  and  shallow  as  possible,  confine  the  straw- 
berries to  matted  rows  not  more  than  a  foot  in  width  and  cover  with  some 
kind  of  litter  after  the  first  hard  freeze.  This  mulch  should  be  raked  be- 
tween the  rows  as  soon  as  the  plants  start  to  g^row  in  the  sprins:.  Mow  the 
plants  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible,  after  the  fruit  is  picked  remove  all 
litter,  and  thoroughly  cultivate  during  the  remainder  of  the  growing;  season 
when  the  bed  should  be  mulched  as  before.  One  setting  of  strawberries  may 
be  fruited  two  or  three  times  successfully.  To  be  contmuously  successful  in 
growiner  strawberries  a  new  bed  should  be  set  each  spring,  by  so  doing  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  purchase  new  plants  after  the  first  year  unleas  a 
change  of  variety  is  desirable. 

A  few  special  points  and  I  am  done,  by  bagging  a  few  bunches  of  grapes 
when  quite  small  and  placing  the  ripe  bunches  in  the  bags  in  a  dry  cool  place, 
the  season  for  fresh  ripe  fruit  may  be  prolonged  a  month  or  more.  An  ex- 
cellent and  healthy  drink  can  be  made  from  any  surplus  fruit  by  cooking  a 
little  draining  off  the  juice,  and  sweetening  and  sealing;  in  jars  or  bottles. 
Most  garden  cultivators  will  kill  weeds  when  they  are  quite  small  and  culti- 
vate them  when  they  are  larger. 

The  currant  worm  is  easily  disposed  of  by  spraying  early  in  the  season 
with  a  half  teaspoon  full  of  Paris  Green  to  a  pail  of  water  or  later  with  Heli- 
bore  when  the  irult  is  nearly  grown. 

Finally  remember  that  while  a  fruit  tree  agent  is  not  necessarily  dishonest, 
his  imagination  is  highljr  develo]^ed  and  it  will  pay  you  to  keep  your  wits 
about  you  when  he  with  his  magnificient  display  of  beautiful  pictures  gets 
you  in  a  corner. 

Now  this  paper  is  open  for  discussion  if  you  care  to  discuss  it  for  a  few 
moments.    I  would  be  glad  to  hear  any  questions  or  experiences. 

Chairman — If  no  one  desires  to  discuss  it  we  will  proceed  with  the 
next  number  on  the  program.  I  will  say  that  Mr.  Aldrich  is  a  prac- 
tical orchardist.  I  have  been  in  his  old  and  new  orchards  and  I 
know  they  are  well  taken  care  of.  Mr.  Aldrich,  vice  president  of  the 
State  Horticultnral  society: 


ORCHARD  MANAGEMENT. 

(By  H.  A.  Aldrich,  Neoffa,  111.) 

One  of  the  most  promising  industries  tor  the  future,  where  the  surround- 
ings are  favorable  is  that  of  apple  growing.  It  is  true  there  is  an  immense 
acreage  being  planted  at  the  present  time  and  when  one  stops  and  thinks  for 
a  moment  of  the  millions  of  trees  sold  annually  by  the  nursery  men,  one  is 
tempted  to  use  that  same  old  cry  that  our  grandfathers  heard  in  days  gone 
by  ''that  very  soon,  apples  will  not  be  worth  picking."  But  the  man  who 
has  been  trying  to  raise  apples  for  the  last  20  years  Knows  better.  The  busi- 
ness of  apple  growing  in  Illinois  is  not  likely  to  be  overdone,  but  that  there 
is  many  an  orchard  that  does  not  pay,  no  one  will  deny.  But  the  api)le  in- 
dustry is  like  almost  all  other  lines  of  business,  successful  if  carried  on 
scientifically  and  with  sufficient  capital.  The  business  of  the  future  will  be 
carried  on  more  in  specialties;  that  is  certain  sections  will  be  noted  for  cer- 
tain varieties.  It  would  be  the  heighth  of  folly  for  the  west  to  attempt  to 
raise  Baldwins  in  competition  with  the  east,  and  New  York  and  Michigan  are 
just  beginning  to  realize  that  they  can  not  raise  Ben  Davis  in  competition 
with  the  central  west.  Do  not  think  that  we  ever  will  breed  one  certain 
variety  of  anple  that  can  be  successfully  grown  in  all  sections  of  our  Union. 
You  would  first  have  to  make  a  complete  change  in  soil  and  climate  if  you 
did. 
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The  method  of  preparing  land  for  an  apple  orchard  should  vary  according 
to  the  conditions  of  the  land;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  if  it  is  in  the  fall,  just  sim- 
ply plow  it,  but  if  in  the  sprmg  prepare  your  land  as  for  corn.  Choose  an 
elevated  position  if  possible,  rather  than  low  lying  or  bottom  land.  The  cir- 
<;ulation  of  air  is  better  and  there  is  less  danger  from  frost.  Buy  your  trees 
■as  near  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  set  as  possible.  A  long  journev  by 
freight  with  one  or  more  transfers  from  one  railroad  to  another,  and  the 
•conseguent  delays  are  no  ways  conducive  to  the  long  life  of  the  tree.  In  the 
selection  of  your  trees  at  the  nursery  do  not  pick  altogether  for  size.  It  Is  to 
the  nurseryman's  interest  to  raise  and  encourage  the  planting  of  those 
varieties  only,  which  make  the  straightest,  most  rapid  and  cleanest  growth. 
Now  the  variety  that  is  the  cheapest  and  best  for  the  nurserymen  to  grow  is 
not  always  the  most  profitable  for  the  fruit  grower.  The  nurserymen  are  not 
altogether  to  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs  for  we  have  forced  the  issue  upon 
ihem,  either  to  raise  that  class  of  trees  or  retire  from  the  business.  Our  con- 
ception of  what  constitutes  a  first  class  tree  are  altogether  wrong.  We  dis- 
play our  ignorance  by  insisting  that  a  first  class  nursery  tree  shall  be  one 
that  grows  straight  and  smooth,  tall  and  stockey,  while  our  better  judgment 
ought  to  tell  us  that  perhaps  half  the  varieties  will  not  grow  that  way.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  begin  to  learn  that  a  tree  may  be  first  class  and  yet  be  small, 
crooked  and  gnarly,  providing  it  is  characteristic  of  that  variety.  Large  size 
ought  not  to  be  the  best  recommendation  in  a  nursery  tree.  Then  choose 
your  trees  for  visor,  freedom  from  insects  and  fungi  and  firm  hard  growth. 
The  toughest  and  best  trees  are  those  of  medium  growth.  Opinions  differ 
and  always  will  as  to  the  age  a  tree  should  be  when  planted,  but  as  a  general 
thing  there  are  more  mistakes  made  in  planting  to  old  than  to  young.  A 
majority  at  the  present  time  favor  two  year  old  trees,  but  many  a  large  com- 
mercial orchard  is  set  with  yearlings  with  splendid  success.  All  nursery 
stock  should  be  well  heeled  in  as  soon  as  received.  Be  sure  and  work  the 
earth  well  down  in  among  the  roots  when  heeling  in,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air 
as  much  as  possible.  Stock  that  has  become  shriveled  from  any  cause  can 
be  greatly  benefitted  just  before  planting  by  being  immersed  in  water.  In 
fact  it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  your  trees  m  a  tub  or  barrel  of  water  while 
planting.  The  tree  then  goes  into  the  ground  with  every  cell,  both  root  and 
stem  filled  with  moisture. 

There  is  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  time  to  plant,  fall  or 
spring.  This  difference  is  mainly  caosed  by  difference  in  locality,  but  still 
you  will  find  men  in  the  same  neighborhood  one  wold  not  plant  in  the  fall 
and  the  other  would  not  plant  in  the  spring.  In  central  and  southern  Illinois 
think  that  fall  planting  is  to  be  preferred.  If  planted  in  the  fall  the  trees  be- 
come better  established  and  they  are  ready  to  take  advantage  of  every  little 
spell  of  weather  and  the  sap  is  flowing  and  they  are  growing  long  before  the 
gn^ound  is  dry  enough  to  allow  of  spring  planting.  In  the  fall  you  have  more 
time  and  can  use  more  care  in  setting;  the  conditions  of  the  soil  is  generally 
better.  But  what  is  of  more  importance  the  little  baby  tree  by  beine:  more 
firmly  established  is  better  able  to  withstand  a  summer's  drought.  All  these 
little  differences  in  favor  of  fall  planting,  sometimes  amount  to  almost  one 
season's  growth  in  that  little  tree.  But  in  all  fall  planting  there  is  one  thing 
that  should  never  be  neglected  and  that  is  to  mound  up  the  earth  from  8  to  10 
inches  around  the  the  body  of  the  tree.  In  fac.t  it  pays  to  do  this  every  win- 
ter for  four  or  five  seasons  after  those  trees  are  set,  but  do  not  take  tne  soil 
from  near  the  tree,  so  as  to  leave  holes  for  the  water  to  stand  in,  nor  the 
frost  to  penetrate  the  ground  too  near  the  roots.  When  planting  in  the  fall 
do  not  cut  back  the  tops  at  that  time,  because  the  roots  are  not  in  condition 
to  supply  the  mositure  that  would  be  lost  from  the  wounds.  In  the  spring 
just  before  growth  begins,  cut  back  to  a  good  strong  bud.  In  setting  the 
young  tree  lean  it  a  little  to  the  southwest  and  be  sure  niat  the  soil  is  tamped 
m  hard  around  the  roots,  but  do  not  bruise  the  roots  by  getting  in  the  hole 
too  soon  with  your  feet,  not  until  the  roots  are  covered,  and  set  a  little  deeper 
than  it  stood  in  the  nursery.  Since  the  heavy  winter  damage  of  98  and  99 
the  observing  orchardist  is  beginning  to  have  a  more  favorable  opinion  of 
deep  planting.  Deep  planting  does  not  injure  the  stem  of  the  tree  but  the 
little  feed  roots  must  have  air  as  well  as  the  leaves.    The  distance  apart  to 
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plant  apples  is  a  good  deal  owing  to  locality.  The  most  common  distance  i» 
30  feet  but  there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  we  have  been  planting  too  close 
and  now  the  favorite  distance  is  33  feet  or  two  rods,  and  no  doubt  as  we  have 
more  experience,  the  orchards  of  the  future  will  be  planted  still  farther  apart. 

It  is  sometimes  recommended  to  plant  standard  market  varieties  at  regular 
distances  with  quick  growing  trees  of  eaily  bearing  sorts  as  fillers,  the  latter 
to  be  cut  out  when  the  others  need  the  room.  The  advice  seems  all  right  ta 
those  who  have  never  tried  it  but  those  fillers  have  to  come  out  at  the  right 
time  and  before  they  injure  the  other  trees  and  that  is  generally  when  they 
are  in  their  prime  and  getting  in  their  best  work  and  it  takes  more  courage 
than  the  average  fruit  grower  possess  to  cut  them  out.  Plant  the  trees  in. 
perfect  lines  both  ways,  not  only  because  it  looks  better  but  it  makes  the  cul- 
tivation easier  and  better.  You  can  either  set  a  peg  for  each  tree  and  use  a 
planting  board,  or  set  stakes  all  around  the  outside  and  plow  out  a  double 
furrow  for  each  row.  The  little  details  are  only  a  matter  of  good  common 
sense.  The  little  stakes  will  show  all  the  better  if  whitewashed.  For  the 
first  few  years  after  planting  it  is  better  to  plow  the  land  rather  deep  with 
the  plow  and  it  can  be  planted  to  any  crop  that  has  to  be  cultivated  and  that 
will  not  injure  the  trees  but  under  no  condition  should  anjr  small  grain  or 
grass  crope  be  allowed  to  mature.  When  planting  a  commercial  orchard  the 
different  varieties  should  be  kept  in  as  near  solid  block  as  possible  for  con- 
venience in  gathering  but  those  blocks  had  better  not  be  over  four  or  five 
rows  wide  as  it  has  been  proved  that  some  varieties  of  apple  are  not  perfectly 
self  fertile.  One  of  the  most  trying  experience  of  a  fruit  grower  is  to  see  his 
trees  bloom  full  and  then  never  set  an  apple.  If  you  will  notice  closely  you 
will  find  that  not  more  than  one  tenth  of  the  blossoms  ever  do  set  fruit.  It  is 
only  when  the  failure  of  the  blossoms  to  set  become  general  that  we  pay  any 
attention  to  it.  In  searching  for  the  causes  that  lead  up  to  this  want  of  polli- 
nation in  our  orchards,  we  have  met  with  so  many  confiicting  experiences 
that  some  good  orchadists  have  doubted  the  whole  theory.  But  if  we  obtain 
better  result  from  making  a  mixed  plantation  in  that  way  what  is  the  use  of 
risking  the  loss  of  a  crop  every  once  in  a  while  just  to  carry  out  a  pet  theory. 
This  IS  a  subject  upon  which  the  wisest  of  us  are  willing  to  admit  that  they 
kno^  the  least  and  what  is  the  use  of  arguing  with  a  man  trying  to  convince 
him  that  he  is  wrong  when  he  is  making  it  pay.  It  is  useless  to  assail  any- 
thing that  pays,  either  logic  or  science. 

In  setting  a  commercial  orchard  it  is  better  to  confine  yourself  to  very  few 
varieties  and  let  those  varieties  be  such  as  have  been  tried  and  tested  in  that 
section.  A  mistake  here  made  would  be  [fatal  to  the  whole  business  as  it 
would  take  almost  a  life  time  to  correct  such  an  error.  There  is  a  great  hue 
and  cry  raised  against  the  Ben  Davis,  but  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  and  is  today  the  best  money  maker  we  have.  It  may  be  crowded 
out  in  the  future,  but  it  will  have  to  be  done  by  an  apple  that  has  more  good 
qualities  than  it  has.  The  Jonathan  and  Grimes  uolden  are  also  proving 
profitable  varieties. 

On  the  subject  of  pruning  we  must  all  confess  that  we  are  but  beginners, 
and  those  who  have  thought  and  studied  and  know  the  most  about  it,  are  the 
freest  to  confess  that  they  know  the  least.  We  are  often  told  to  only  prune 
with  the  knife  when  every  one  knows  who  has  ever  grown  an  orchard  that  it 
is  an  impossibility.  It  is  better  to  do  some  pruning  every  year  than  to  let 
them  go  two  or  three  years  and  then  prune  heavily.  A  very  heavy  pruning 
has  a  tendency  to  make  wood  growth  and  is  usually  at  the  expense  of  fruit. 
After  you  get  your  orchard  into  bearing  keep  it  so  by  doing  a  little  pruning 
each  year.  Whenever  two  branches  cross  so  as  to  rub  against  each  other, 
one  of  them  should  come  out.  Whenever  one  branch  rests  on  another  the 
weaker  should  be  cut  out.  As  a  general  thing  all  suckers  should  come  out, 
but  if  the  head  of  the  tree  is  open  in  places,  or  if  some  parts  of  the  tree  are 
making  a  weak  growth,  enough  suckers  should  be  left  to  protect  the  exposed 
limb  or  to  take  the  place  of  the  weak  growth.  An  ironclad  rule  that  removes 
every  sucker  may  result  in  the  death  of  the  tree,  and  when  necessary,  by  al- 
lowing them  to  grow  you  renew  the  vigor  of  the  tree.  Be  very  particular  to 
protect  all  wounds  above  one- half  inch  by  painting.  If  you  want  good, 
sound,  high  colored  fruit  you  must  keep  the  top  thinned  out  to  let  in  air  and 
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sunshine.  Pruning  may  be  also  a  means  of  thinning  the  fruit.  We  may  say 
that  fruit  bearing  is  merely  a  habit,  but  siven  a  good  healthy  tree  which  has 
been  grown  from  a  cion  cut  from  a  good  oearing  tree  in  years  £[one  by,  there 
is  no  reason  why  that  tree  should  not  bear  a  good  crop  of  fruit  every  year. 
And  yet  you  can  go  into  your  orchard  with  your  knife  and  saw  and  m  one- 
half  hour's  time  knock  that  bearing  habit  higher  than  a  kite  and  there  can 
be  no  ironclad  rule  that  can  tell  you  how  not  to  do  it  for  the  same  work  that 
on  one  tree  would  be  a  benefit  on  another  would  be  an  injury. 

You  have  got  to  study  these  things  out  for  yourself  and  learn  to  prune  so 
as  to  have  a  crop  of  flower  buds  ready  to  open  each  spring  and  each  individ- 
ual bud  placed  on  an  equal  footing  as  regards  light  and  space. 

A  few  orchards  from  some  peculiarity  of  their  location  are  doine:  well  in 
sod,  but  all  Illinois  orchards,  to  obtain  the  best  results,  must  be  cultivated. 
The  returns  from  the  orchards  that  have  been  cultivated  in  the  last  few  years 
have  been  such  an  improvement  over  the  preceding  years  that  the  owners 
often  wonder  why  they  had  not  thought  of  it  before.  This  cultivation  should 
begin  early  in  the  season  because  trees  complete  most  of  their  growth  by  the 
first  of  July.  This  early  cultivation  holds  the  moisture  in  the  soil  that  has 
accumulated  during  the  winter  and  spring.  It  warms  up  the  soil  and  puts  it 
in  such  a  condition  that  the  little  feed  roots  can  gather  up  the  fertility 
needed  at  that  time.  The  best  implements  for  this  purpose  are  such  as  pro- 
vide about  2  or  3  inches  of  fine  dust  mulch  all  over  the  surface  or  the 
orchard  in  the  easiest,  quickest  and  cheapest  manner  possible.  The  time  at 
which  this  cultivation  should  cease  will  depend  entirely  on  the  condition  of 
the  orchard  and  the  season.  Here  is  another  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
orchardist  will  have  to  depend  on  his  own  judgment  as  no  ironclad  rule  can 
tell  him  just  when  that  cultivation  should  cease  each  season.  Bight  here  is 
one  of  the  times  when  he  can  make  or  lose  his  crop  of  fruit  for  the  following 
season.  If  it  is  a  season  with  an  abundance  of  rainfall  through  July  and 
August,  or  if  the  trees  are  making  an  extra  wood  growth,  cultivation  snould 
cease  early.  If  it  is  rather  inclined  to  be  dry  the  latter  part  of  the  season 
and  the  trees  are  loaded  with  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  continue  the  cultivation 
later.  At  the  last  cultivation  sow  some  kind  of  a  cover  crop,  as  no  orchard 
should  go  through  the  winter  without  some  such  protection.  This  crop 
grows  through  the  autumn  and  winter  and  is  worked  into  the  soil  in  the 
spring.  There  are  several  good  reasons  for  the  sowing  of  this  cover  crop. 
It  adds  humus  to  the  soil  ana  without  humus  a  soil  has  no  life.  A  soil  with- 
out humus  can  not  hold  moisture  and  the  trees  will  suffer  for  want  of  water, 
thereby  making  small  apples  and  most  of  them  dropping  prematurely.  This 
cover  crop  also  saves  fertility  and  it  protects  the  roots  of  the  trees  during  an 
excessively  cold  winter,  and  we  never  know  beforehand  when  one  of  these 
winters  is  going  to  hit  us,  so  it  is  best  at  all  times  to  be  prepared. 

But  with  all  his  care  in  the  selection  of  his  trees,  cultivation,  pruning  and 
cover  crop,  it  does  not  insure  success,  for  some  hungry  insect  or  mysterious 
fungus  pest  may  suddenly  invade  that  orchard  or  ruin  the  crop.  Everything 
lets  loose  a  horde  of  pests  that  must  be  met  by  the  successful  fruit  grower 
with  his  spray  pumps  loaded,  spraying  once  just  before  the  blossoms  open, 
with  bordeaux  and  paris  green  mixture,  thereby  getting  in  one  of  your  best 
blows  against  the  canker  worm,  bud  moth  and  all  kinds  of  catter pillars,  and 
last,  but  not  by  any  means  least,  the  apple  scab.  Just  as  soon  as  the  last 
petals  drop  ^ve  them  another  dose  of  the  same  medicine  and  a  week  or  ten 
days  later  still  another  one.  Now  comes  another  time  when  the  fruit  grower 
will  have  to  use  his  own  judgment  whether  to  make  a  later  spraying  or  not» 
With  all  these  expenses  and  drawbacks  to  contend  with,  it  would  seem  as 
though  orcharding  would  be  a  very  poor  business,  but  they  are  just  the 
things  that  will  make  it  profitable.  If  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  set  the  trees 
and  they  would  grow  and  bear  fruit  without  much  care  or  culture,  the  crop 
would  be  so  immense  that  we  would  have  an  over  supplied  market  sure 
enough.  Owing  to  the  time  and  capital  it  takes  to  bring  a  large  commercial 
orchard  into  bearing  many  an  apple  grower  will  lose  heart  and  give  it  up. 
For  this  reason  the  industry  will  never  be  as  satisfactory  to  the  average 
farmer  as  the  raising  of  stock  or  grain.  As  it  is,  the  apple  industry  has 
—17  F.  I. 
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more  to  offer  to  large  capital  than  any  other  agricultural  pursuit,  but  the  su- 
perintendent must  be  a  careful,  observant,  scientific  horticulturist  and  with 
his  science  he  must  display  good  common  sense.  There  will  be  a  great  de- 
mand for  just  such  managers  in  the  future,  and  the  Illinois  College  of  Agri- 
culture will  be  taxed  to  its  utmost  to  supply  just  such  material. 

Chairman^-We  hope  you  will  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  question.  We  have  a  few  moments  for  discussion  of 
the  questions. 

Mr.  Cambridge — I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  do  you  consider  good  mulch? 

A.  I  have  dropped  back  onto  rye.  I  have  tried  cow  peas  and  soja  beans. 
Oats  is  a  good  thing  and  they  don't  bother  you  in  the  spring.  I  have  used 
rape  but  it  doesn't  make  as  good  a  cover  crop  as  rye  and  it  is  like  a  mulch 
all  summer. 

Mr.  Graham  of  Winnebago — I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  me  something 
satisfactory  to  work  with.  The  whiffle-trees  hurt  the  trees  unless  I  am  as 
careful  as  1  can  be,  and  I  can  not  get  near  enough  to  cultivate  next  to  the 
trees.  I  mulch  in  the  winter  and  scatter  m  the  spring  and  cultivate  the  trees 
all  summer. 

A.  Well  there  is  a  harness  made  on  purpose  for  it  and  you  don't  use  double- 
trees. I  use  that  for  the  first  two  rounds  and  I  don't  use  it  after  that  for  it 
hurts  the  horses'  shoulders. 

Mr.  Hunter— I  have  a  harness.  Baker  harness,  made  in  New  York.  Has 
no  tug,  attaches  by  a  chain  to  the  piece  of  wood  that  hangs  on  the  belly  band 
in  the  harness,  and  my  man  has  usediit  for  a  day  at  a  time  and  he  likes  it  for 
a  harness. 

Q.    What  implement  do  you  uset 

A.  Always  when  the  trees  are  young  I  use  the  plow  and  plow  deep,  except 
close  to  the  tree.  I  want  to  force  the  rootBtdown  as  low  as  I  can  make  them 
go, 

Mr.  Schmerhorn — How  long  do  you  continue t 

A.  Uo  to  the  bearing  year,  until  you  can't  get  around  the  trees  without 
bother. 

Q.    Tou^  narness  is  the  Sherwood t 

A.    Yes. 

Mr.  Spotts,  Carroll  county— I  haveja  crab!apple  tree  that  is  in  bearing  age 
but  does  not  bear.    I  woula  like  to  know  what  I  can  do. 

Q.    What  variety  is  itt 

A.    I  am  unable  to  say. 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  answer  that.  I  have  walked  around  my  trees  and  you 
see  trees  that  skip,  have  an  off  year  every  other  year  and  probably  the  next 
one  never  misses  m  seven  years.  Of  course  you  can  force  a  tree  into  bearing 
by  radical  methods. 

Q.  That  tree  has  been  cultivated  and  has  been  brought  into  blossom  but 
thus  far  it  has  not  borne  any  fruit. 

A.  Is  there  any  other  crab  apple  trees  close  to  it.  It  may  be  want  of 
pollenization. 

Tell  the  gentlemen  about  your  reversible  discs. 

A.  With  the  Clark's  Cutaway  harrow  you  can  throw  either  from  the  tree 
or  to  the  tree.  They  are  making  a  machine  that  is  double  and  you  don't  have 
to  reverse  it  at  all  and  it  leaves  the  ground  level  and  it  isjthe  best  implement 
I  have  found  so  far,  because  it  leaveslthelground  in  good  shape. 

Mr.  KingofBloomington — The  apple  trees  in  our  orchard  have  individuality. 
Their  characteristics  are  bred  right  in  the  trees  and  we  must  breed  our  ap- 
ples just  as  you  breed  your  stock,  and  the  nurserymen  .willjhaveito  shoinr  the 
pedigree  of  the  tree  before  very  long. 
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Mr.  Sohmerhom— I  wish  to  endorse  every  word  after  15  years  experience 

Mr.  Graham — Is  there  any  way  to  make  cherry  trees  heart  I  bought  some 
of  an  afifent,  and  he  was  a  dandy  talker  and  they  grew  up.  to  be  fine  trees  but 
they  are  as  devoid  of  fruit  as  though  they  were  oaks. 

A.  You  have  got  to  try  different  things.  It  is  like  asking  a  doctor  100 
miles  awa^.  If  they  are  of  one  variety  I  would  try  to  get  some  other  variety. 
But  there  is  one  thing  you  should  notice— the  growth  of  your  trees.  Wood 
growth  and  fruitfulness  do  not  go  together. 

These  trees  made  an  awful  growth  and  I  thought  it  was  probably  too  much 
wood  growth. 

Mr.  Hartwell— I  have  three  varieties  set  in  a  row.  Two  of  the  trees  are 
eight  inches  in  diameter  and  all  the  others  are  not  half  the  size.  The  others 
have  borne  heavy  for  three  or  four  years,  and  the  two  didn't  bear  at  all  until 
the  last  year  and  they  bore  me  a  heavy  crop  of  very  fine  cherries  and  possibly 
you  may  get  some  fruit  some  time. 

Yeoman's  Wedding  Song — Poniatowski,  Mr.  Myron  B.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Aldrich  in  Chair — The  next  subject  on  opr  program  is  "Mark- 
eting  Fruit"  and  I  can  assure  you  no  one  has  had  more  experience 
or  is  more  competent  to  talk  to  you  than  our  own  chairmaji,  Senator 
Dunlap: 


HARVESTING  AND  MARKETING  THE  APPLE  CROP. 

Hbnbt  M.  Dunlap,  Savoy. 

The  growing  of  the  trees,  the  selection  of  varieties  that  are  profitable  and 
adapted  to  the  locality,  and  their  proper  care  in  the  orchard  to  make  them 
proance  fruit  that  is  free  from  worms  and  funeous  disease  is  a  part  of  orchard 
culture  that  is  an  entirely  different  branch  of  the  business  from  that  which  I 
am  to  speak.  A  man  may  be  thoroughly  posted  in  all  of  this  that  I  haY» 
mentioned,  he  may  be  able  to  grow  fruit  to  perfection  and  yet  know  but  little- 
about  the  marketing  of  the  product.  Some,  and  I  may  well  say  manv,  grow* 
ers  prefer  that  someone  other  than  themselves  shall  take  charge  of  the  applfr 
when  it  leaves  the  tree.  As  a  consequence  there  are  now  many  packers  and 
shippers,  where  a  few  years  ago  there  were  practically  none.  Apples  were 
then  packed  by  the  grower  and  forwarded  to  market  to  be  sold  on  commission. 
In  many  instances  this  packing  was  done  so  poorly  that  the  commission  men- 
were  disgusted  in  the  handling  and  gradually  these  same  commission  men  be- 
gan to  buy  small  lots  of  fruit  m  the  orchards  and  pack  the  fruit  themselves. 
This  was  satisfactory  at  both  ends  of  the  line — the  grower  got  as  much  or 
more  for  his  fruit  and,  what  was  still  better,  knew  what  he  was  going  to  get 
before  the  fruit  left  the  premises  on  which  it  was  grown.  The  buyer  was 
pleased  because  he  packed  the  fruit  in  such  manner  that  it  would  sell  at  a 
much  higher  price,  and  if  necessary  would  keep  much  longer. 

Today,  as  in  the  past,  it  is  no  doubt  better  for  the  grower  in  most  instances 
to  sell  his  fruit  to  reliable  packers  and  shippers  in  the  orchard,  either  by  the 
barrel  or  in  the  **lump,"  picked  down  or  on  the  trees.  This  method  wul  no 
doubt  be  an  education  to  the  grower.  The  latter  seeing  the  methods  pursued 
by  the  packer  becomes  an  imitator  and  gradually  learns  better  methods.  In 
many  instances  he  is  employed  by  the  buyer  to  do  the  work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  buyer  and  develops  into  an  expert  packer  in  a  short  time. 

In  New  York,  where  apple  growing  as  a  business  has  been  carried'on  much 
longer  than  here,  the  growers  do  the  packing  to  a  very  considerable  degree 
and  the  fruit  is  sold,  packed  and  in  the  oarrel  delivered  at  the  station.  When 
our  growers  have  become  reliable  packers  of  good  fruit  then  no  doubt  this- 
system  will  prevail  here.  This  would  have  its  advantages  to  the  ^n^wer  in 
that  he  would  receive  pay  for  all  his  fruit,  and  for  the  labor  of  packmg,  which 
in  itself  is  a  considerable  amount  and  should  go  into  the  grower's  pocket.. 
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This  will  come  only  when  the  f^rower  becomes  an  expert  and  reliable  packer.. 
Commercial  orchardists  should  make  this  a  study.  It  will  pay  to  do  so. 
Whenever  the  buyers  find  a  man  whose  packing  can  be  relied  upon  they  are- 
willing  to  pay  well  for  his  fruit. 

Fruit  alwajs  looks  its  best  on  the  tree.  The  grower  should,  as  an  impor- 
tant part  of  his  education,  follow  his  fruit  to  the  market  a  few  times  and  see  it 
opened  up  there.  Often  he  will  find  his  fruit  slack,  poorly  faced,  and  many 
inferior  specimens  in  the  barrels.  Especially  is  this  apt  to  be  true  if  be- 
leaves  the  packing  to  hired  help  or  to  the  '*boys."  The  trip  to  the  city  mar- 
ket to  inspect  the  fruit  there  on  its  arrival  will  be  worth  to  the  grower  many^ 
times  what  it  costs.  Try  it  once!  The  commission  man  is  olamed  for  a. 
great  many  things  and  often  justly,  but  when  one  sees  the  fruit  of  the  avera^ 
grower  arrive  in  the  market  he  is  satisfied  there  are  some  things  the  commis- 
sion man  is  not  to  blame  for,  and  one  is  poor  packing  on  the  part  of  th& 
shipper. 

Many  methods  are  in  vogue  just  now  in  landing  apples  from  the  tree  to  the- 
market.    I  will  mention  some  of  the  better  ones. 

PICKING  FROM  THE  TREE. 

There  are  really  but  three  methods  of  doing  this.  One  is  the  method  still 
pursued  by  some  when  the  fruit  has  been  sold  and  the  buyer  is  not  present 
and  a  part  of  the  contract  is  that  the  fruit  shall  be  ''picked  down"  by  the 
grower.  I  refer  to  the  old  fashioned  method  of  ''picking  with  a  club."  This 
IS  not  to  be  recommended,  for  almost  invariably  there  is  trouble  with  the- 
buyer.    He  objects  to  having  it  done  that  way. 

Another  method  is  to  pick  into  grain  sacks.  The  sack  is  slung  over  the- 
shoulder  with  a  wide  strap.  The  mouth  of  the  sack  is  kept  open  with  a  short 
piece  of  hoop  sewed  into  the  edge  of  the  mouth  of  the  sack  and  partly  around 
the  opening.  Picking  in  the  sack  has  its  advantages  and  also  some  disad- 
vantages. Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  that  the  fruit  is  not  bruised  a» 
by  tossing  it  into  a  basket,  the  sack  is  easily  carried  and  enables  the  operator 
to  use  both  hands  in  picking.  The  objections  are  that  the  "bloom,"  if  there 
is  any,  is  likely  to  be  rubbed  from  the  fruit,  that  the  shifting  of  the  sack  puts- 
many  small  bruises  on  the  fruit  where  the  apples  rub  against  each  other.  In 
delicate  skinned  or  light  colored  varieties  this  is  especially  noticeable. 

The  third  is  picking  into  baskets.  These  should  be  half  bushel  round 
baskets  with  drop  handles.  The  baskets  should  be  smooth  on  the  inside — 
that  is  free  from  strips  around  the  inside  or  bottom.  The  baskets  should  be 
lined  with  burlap  to  prevent  bruising,  and  a  short  iron  hook  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  handle  to  suspend  to  basket  from  the  limbs,  thus  enabling  the 
picker  to  use  both  hands.  The  advantages  of  using  a  basket  lies  largely  in 
the  fact  that  if  the  apples  are  carefully  placed  in  same  they  are  not  bruised 
while  in  the  basket  and  the  bloom  on  the  fruit  is  not  rubbed  off  as  in  the 
sack.  The  objections  to  the  baskets  are  that  they  are  not  so  handy  as  the 
sack  and  that  careless  pickers  are  disposed  to  toss  apples  into  them  as  they 
set  upon  the  ground  or  hang  on  a  limb  a  few  feet  away.  Taking  it  all  in  all 
I  believe  the  basket  is  the  proper  article  to  use  in  picking  fruit,  although  for 
Ben  Davis  and  other  red  varieties  it  has  been  my  custom  in  the  past  to  nse 
the  sack  for  that  purpose.    For  light  colored  apples  always  use  the  basket. 

WHERE  SHALL  THE  APPLES   GO  TO 

from  the  treet  On  the  ground,  or  to  the  apple  house  to  be  sorted  later,  or 
on  to  the  packing  table  to  be  barreled  as  fast  as  picked?  At  this. step  we  are 
apt  to  make  our  mistake.  My  experience  is  that  apples  packed  from  the 
tables  and  immediately  placed  in  cold  storage  will  give  by  far  the  better  re- 
sults. I  have  tried  both  methods  and  know  whereof  I  speak.  Of  some 
hundreds  of  barrels  of  Ben  Davis  and  Willow  packed  from  the  tables  last 
fall,  immediately  placed  in  cold  storage  and  moved  the  last  of  May,  not  a 
single  barrel  had  to  be  repacked.  This  lot  included  some  25  barrels  of  No.  2 
stock,  also  hand  picked.    It  adds  from  two  to  four  months  to  the  keeping^ 
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qnalitv  of  the  fruit  to  pack  as  soon  as  picked  from  the  tree  and  send  at  once 
to  cola  storage.  In  shipping  from  Clay,  Richland  and  Fayette  counties  this 
year  it  took  usually  three  to  four  days  before  the  fruit  was  in  storage;  some- 
times five  and  six  days.  Delays  are  certainly  dangerous  in  case  of  rruit  that 
you  expect  to  hold  in  storage.  Two  cars  of  Jonathans  were  iced  at  shipping 
point  and  one  was  not.  The  difference  in  condition  is  quite  marked  in  favor 
of  the  cars  that  were  iced. 

MAKE  NO  MISTAKE  ABOUT  IT. 

You  can  not  afford  to  let  your  fruit  lie  under  the  trees  or  in  a  building  for 
two  weeks  before  you  barrel.  Every  day's  delay  in  packing  and  shipping 
will  cost  you  money  and  quality  in  your  rruit  and  if  you  are  not  the  loser, 
the  party" who  buys  it  is.  Every  year  we  hear  that  southern  Illinois  fruit 
will  not  keep.  The  reason  is  that  it  is  allowed  to  ripen  up  in  piles  under  the 
trees  or  in  the  barn  until  its  keeping  qualities  are  lost.  Fruit  grown  in  a 
warm  latitude  or  harvested  during  a  warm  October  must  be  quickly  handled. 
Fruit  grown  in  southern  and  central  Illinois,  if  properly  handled  at  picking 
time,  in  the  way  I  have  suggested,  will  keep,  longer  in  storage  than  New 
York  Baldwins. 

BABBELXNG  APPLES. 

A  good  barrel  is  essential  if  you  wish  to  store  your  fruit,  have  it  keep  well 
in  storage  and  sell  well  in  the  market.  We  suffer  from  lack  of  good  cooper- 
age. A  tight  barrel  is  the  best.  You  don't  need  ventilation  in  your  barrel 
for  winter  fruit.  The  better  it  is  made  the  better  results  you  will  have. 
There  will  be  less  loss  from  shrinkage  of  fruit,  rats  and  mice  and  other 
causes.  There  are  a  good  many  ways  of  barreling  fruit.  We  have  our  ideas 
how  we  are  going  to  do  it  before  the  season  opens,  but  we  hardly  reach  our 
ideals.  In  my  own  orchards  I  have  about  eight  pickers  and  six  sorters  and 
barrelers  in  each  gang.  A  sorting  table  constructed  of  the  size  and  in  the 
manner  represented  in  the  cut  is  provided.  This  table  is  set  in  the  center  of 
16  trees;  sometimes  if  fruit  is  scarce  and  trees  are  small  in  the  center  of  24 
or  36  trees.  In  other  words,  four  or  six  rows  are  carried  forward  at  once  and 
the  table  is  moved  along  the  center  rows  and  set  in  the  middle  of  the  square 
at  each  move.  One  man  usually  nails  the  hoops,  the  headliners  and  takes 
out  the  heads  of  barrels,  preparing  them  for  filling.  It  is  quite  important  to 
have  headliners,  as  it  prevents  loss  in  shipping  and  facilitates  in  the  examin- 
ation and  inspection  of  fruit  in  storage.  This  man  usually  heads  up  the 
barrels  when  filled.  A  second  man  does  the  facing,  a  third  one,  who  should 
be  a  good  apple  man  and  foreman  of  the  gang,  empties  the  baskets,  and  as- 
sists in  the  sotting.  He  inspects  the  fruit  as  sorted  and  directs  the  work. 
This  leaves  three  men  in  the  gang;,  who  do  nothing  but  stand  at  the  table  and 
sort,  unless  it  happens  that  the  pickers  are  not  able  to  keep  the  table  sui)- 
plied,  in  which  case  a  man  from  the  table  is  put  into  the  trees  to  pick  until 
the  balance  is  restored. 

HOW  SBALL  WE  SOBT  OUE  FRUIT? 

Well,  that  depends,  of  course.  If  you  have  good  fruit  and  it  is  worth 
money  in  the  market  to  warrant  you  in  so  doing  you  will  make  two  grades. 
One  a  strictly  No.  1  or  fancy  grade,  and  another  which  will  take  fruit  that  is 
slightly  defective  but  good  for  immediate  use,  commonly  termed  No.  2  in  the 
market.  Ordinary  seasons  it  will  be  best  to  sell  this  No.  2  fruit  to  the  evap- 
orator or  the  cider  mill  rather  than  pack  it  in  expensive  barrels  and  add  to 
this  the  cost  of  freight  and  commissions,  getting  no  more  for  it  net  than  you 
would  have  realized  in  bulk  in  the  first  place. 

Another  advantage  in  selling  to  the  evaporator  is  that  you  take  it  out  of  a 
market  of  green  fruits  and  transfer  it  into  another  market  of  dried  fruit, 
where  it  does  not  come  into  competition  with  your  good  green  fruit. 

Face  the  barrel  with  good,  well  colored  apples  of  even  size,  put  in  a  basket- 
ful of  another  layer  of  similar  fruit  on  top  of  the  facers,  then  fill  your  barrel 
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with  fruit  free  from  blemish  or  worm  holes  of  a  size  not  smaller  than  2^^ 
inches  in  diameter  for  Ben  Davis  and  Jonathan  or  2^4  inches  for  Winesap. 
Settle  this  frnit  in  barrel  as  e.ich  basketful  is  emptied  in  by  shaking:  the- 
barrel.    This  is  all-important,  as  your  fruit  wil|  be  tight  in  the  barrel  and  re- 

?uire  less  pressing  of  the  head  and  consequently  less  bruising  of  the  frnit. 
f  No.  2  fruit  is  packed  it  should  be  faced  with  No.  2  fruit  ana  not  with  No. 
1,  as  is  done  by  some  packers.    Honesty  is  certainly  the  best  business  policy 
to  pursue  for  the  fruit  grower  and  packer.    There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  it 
pays.    Ton  may  be  shrewd  enough  to  fool  a  buyer  once,  but  once  fooled  he 
will  shy  clear  across  the  street  when  he  sees  your  brand  in  the  market.    Toui 
may  thmk  it  pays  to  be  ** smart"  or  ** slick''   in  the  fruit  business,  but  it 
don't.    Better  miss  a  trade  and  be  honest  than  make  one  and  be  dishonest. 
There  are  enough  dishonest  men  in  the  business  at  both  ends  of  the  line  to- 
make  an  honest  man  when  found  thoroughly  appreciated. 

After  the  barrel  is  full  and  fruit  well  shaken  down,  adjust  the  apples  on 
the  top  so  that  they  are  as  nearly  level  as  it  is  possible  to  have  them.  This- 
will  insure  equal  pressure  throughout  the  barrel,  will  prevent  your  fruit- 
being  bruised  unequally,  will  present  a  much  better  appearance  on  beings 
opened,  and  the  fruit  will  have  less  **slack,"  as  a  result  of  a  few  months  in. 
cold  storage. 

Stencil  or  stamp  name  of  the  apple  on  the  faced  end  of  the  barrel.  On> 
your  No.  1  fruit  fuso  stamp  your  own  name.  On  the  No.  2  fruit  leave  your 
name  off,  but  stamp  the  name  of  tha  apple.  If  shipping  to  a  commission- 
house  they  ^  ill  furnish  you  with  a  numbered  stencil  which  will  answer  in< 
place  of  your  name  for  them  to  make  returns  by. 

In  hauling  barreled  apples  to  the  car  and  in  shipping  lay  the  barrels  on  the 
side,  never  stand  them  on  end  if  you  wish  the  fruit  to  remain  tight  in  the- 
barrels.  In  shipping  carloads  of  fall  or  early  winter  apples  I  woula  ice  the- 
cars  if  the  distance  is  very  great,  say  200  miles  or  more.  The  time  taken  by 
the  railroad  in  getting  the  cars  * 'placed"  on  arrival  in  a  large  city  is  some- 
times several  days,  and  again  the  storage  companies  have  more  than  they  cant* 
attend  to  and  more  time  is  consumed. 

THE  SELLING  PROBLEM. 

Ordinarily  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  sell  when  you  get  a  fair  offer  for  the- 
fruit  before  you  have  too  much  money  invested  in  freight,  cartage,  cold  stor- 
age and  commission.    This  problem  is  one  which  the  individual  should  and? 
must  solve  for  himself.    If  he  is  a  good  salesman  and  has  sufficient  amount  or 
fruit  to  warrant  the  expense  of  travel  be  can  consign  his  good  fruit,  if  welb 
packed,  to  cold  storage  with  a  fair  prospect  of  making  the  investment  pay. 
Where  there  are  several  shipping  from  the  same  point  they  can  organize  a- 
shippers'  association  and  have  the  business  done  through  one  of  their  number- 
as  agent.    There  are  many  ways  of  selling  fruit  in  the  orchards,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, estimating  the  fruit  on  the  trees  and  selling  it  in  the  lump,  either  the 
buyer  or  the  seller  to  pick  the  fruit,  as  shall  be  agreed  upon.    I  have  seen< 
considerable  money  made  and  lost  in  this  way  by  over-  or  underestimating  or  by 
storms.    Another  method  but  little  in  vogue  is  to  advertise  that  .the  fruit  will 
be  sold  on  a  given  date  on  sealed  bids,  the  owner  reserving  the  right  to  reject- 
any  or  all  bids. 

In  my  opinion  the  business  will  probably  come  in  time  to  selling  the  fruit- 
by  the  barrel  in  the  orchard.    In  this  way  the  grower  is  paid  for  what  he  has 
and  the  buyer  having  no  risk  to  run  can  afford  to  i>ay  the  highest  price  that 
the  fruit  is  worth.    Selling  winter  fruit  on  commission  will  soon  be  a  thing- 
of  the  past  except  in  isolated  localities. 

The  past  season  has  been  an  exceptional  one  for  the  grower.  He  has  beeib 
able,  on  account  of  scarcity ,  to  get  a  good  price  for  his  fruit,  orchard  run. 
This  will  probably  not  happen  again  soon  and  some  way  must  be  provided  to- 
work  up  and  make  use  of  the  poorer  grades  of  frnit  in  each  neighborhood*. 
This  can  probably  be  done  in  tne  establishment  of  drying  houses  and  other- 
wise. Whatever  you  do,  try  to  build  up  a  reputation  in  the  market  for  your- 
brand  for  good  fruit  and  an  honest  pack. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Galbe:  I  would  like  to  ask  you  abont  the  method  of  keeping  fruit.  I 
merely  raise  enough  to  keep  and  would  like  to  know  how  to  keep  it  at  home. 

A.  Well,  I  have  thought  of  that.  I  will  answer  by  saying  that  in  keeping 
fruit  in  the  farmer's  cellar  you  want  to  observe  various  conditions,  loa 
want  to  put  the  fruit  in  pine  boxes  and  put  a  tight  cover  over.  Get  shoe 
boxes  or  drygoods  boxes  and  put  the  apples  in  and  put  the  boxes  up  from  the 
ground,  resting  so  that  there  will  be  a  circulation  of  air  around  the  boxes « 
Dail  them  tight,  and  whenever  you  have  a  cool  night  in  the  fall  open  your 
window  and  close  in  the  morning  and  you  will  be  Surprised  what  a  difference 
it  will  make  upon  the  keeping  qualities  and  the  flavor.  Just  put  some  of 
your  apples  m  boxes  and  have  some  the  old  way  and  try  the  flavor.  You 
don't  have  to  inspect  your  apples  all  winter.  Tour  apples  will  be  crisp  and 
«ound  all  through  the  season.  If  you  number  the  boxes  1,  2,  3,  and  put  the 
«ame  variety  in  each  box,  you  won't  have  to  open  the  boxes  but  use  the 
apple  in  its  season,  and  with  Willow  Twigs  and  Ben  Davis  last,  you  will  have 
good  apples  all  the  year. 

Q.    Are  boxes  better  than  barrelsf 

A.  I  don't  know  as  they  are  better,  but  usually  they  are  more  easily  pro- 
cured and  I  would  rather  have  a  nice  clean  box  than  a  second-hand  barrel, 
and  it  is  always  a  trouble  to  get  hold  of  new  barrels,  and  if  there  has  been 
anything  in  the  barrel  it  will  give  the  apples  a  flavor.  They  are  quick  to  ab- 
sorb flavors. 

Q.    Is  it  best  to  line  the  barrel  with  paperf 

A.    All  the  better. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  Question :  It  has  been  my  experience  in  buy- 
ing apples  that  the  apples  would  be  nice  at  the  head  and  bottom  of  the  barrel 
and  poor  in  the  middle;  why  is  this  thusf 

A.  I  have  noticed  that  myself.  Somehow  or  other  when  a  man  goes  to 
flU  a  barrel  he  fills  the  face  of  the  barrel  with  the  best  looking  ones  and  then 
somehow  or  other  the  poorest  apples  get  into  the  center  of  the  barrel,  and 
in  the  same  connection  I  have  heard  that  in  the  east,  we  don't  do  it  out  west, 
they  put  a  stovepipe  in  the  center  and  fill  it  with  the  little  ones.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  buyers  will  usually  go  through  one  barrel  before  they  will 
buy.  They  will  take  one  barrel  in  20  and  empty  it  out  so  you  can  see 
what  it  is.  All  attempts  to  deceive  are  not  going  to  last  much  longer  in  this 
regard. 

Q.    What  variety  of  apples  do  you  prefer^ 

A.  For  eating  or  cookin^f  The  best  apples  for  growing  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  are  the  Grimes'  Golden  and  Jonathan,  and  the  profitable  aj^ples  are 
the  Ben  Davis.  If  you  object  to  Ben  Davis  grow  Gano,  because  it  is  Ben 
Davis  with  another  name  and  you  may  like  it  better. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  has  placed  horticulture  on  a  paying 
basis  more  than  any  other  it  is  the  spraying;  and  Mr.  J.  0.  Blair  of 
the  State  Experiment  Station  will  speak  this  morning  on  the  subject 
of  spraying. 

I  will  ask  your  attention  for  a  few  moments  to  this  particular  part 
of  successful  orcharding  in  Illinois. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  SPRAYING. 

Prof.  J.  G.  Blair,  Urbana.  111. 

The  important  details  of  spraying  are  fully  discussed  in  bulletin  68  of  the 
Illinois  station.  The  fruit  grower  should  thoroughly  familiarize  himself  with 
those  details  before  attempting  to  follow  the  directions  given  below: 

For  successful  spraying,  six  points  must  be  kept  in  view: 

1.  Pure  materials. 

2.  Proper  preparation  of  mixtures. 

3.  Ptoper  method  of  application. 

4.  Time  of  application. 

5.  Proper  machinery. 

6.  Good  judgement. 

PURE  MATERIALS. 

Without  pure  and  reliable  materials  successful  spraying  is  impossible.  Thi& 
applies  to  all  commercially  prepared  insecticides  and  rungicides,  especially 
the  arsenites,  such  as  pans  green  and  Scheele's green.  This  means  that  suc- 
cess depends  upon  the  chemical  composition  of  the  article  and  upon  the 
proper  percentage  of  some  one  poisonous  active  principle.  Paris  ^reen  has 
become  the  most  important  insecticide  at  present  in  use  for  destroying  chew- 
ing insects.  It  is  a  comi)aratively  cheap  and  effective  poison  when  of  proper 
strength  and  purity  and  if  properly  applied.  During  late  years  many  serious 
complaints  have  been  made  against  its  variable  composition.  Until  lawa 
controlling  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  paris  green  are  enacted  in  this  State 
the  fruit  growers  will  have  to  rely  upon  the  few  simple  tests  they  are  able  to 
make  for  themselves  or  upon  the  honesty  and  reliability  of  the  manufacturers 
of  the  poison.  The  points  which  the  grower  can  determine  for  himself  are 
the  following: 

1.  Paris  green  should  be  a  dry  and  wholly  impalpable  powder.  Guttinesa 
and  cakiness  are  evidences  of  adulteration. 

2.  It  should  have  a  bright,  light,  emerald  green  color.  Dullness,  and  a 
light  or  faded  color  are  indications  of  low  grade. 

3.  To  test  the  color,  place  a  small  quantity — what  one  can  pick  up  on  the 
point  of  a  pen-knife — on  a  small  piece  of  window  glass  which  has  been  pol- 
ished, clean  and  dry.  Tilt  the  glass  at  a  slight  angle  and  tap  its  edge  gently 
— enough  to  cause  tne  green  to  run  down,  leaving  a  streak  across  the  surface. 
The  streak  should  remain  bright  emerald  green;  if  whitish  the  sample  i» 
inferior. 

4.  Place  a  small  quantity  in  a  small  glass  vessel.  Pour  on  a  quantity  of 
common  ammonia  water.  If  the  green  is  pure  it  will  all  dissolve.  If  a  resi- 
due is  left,  the  sample  has  been  <\dulterated. 

■home  madeIsubstitute. 

Because  of  the  widespread  dissatisfaction  resulting  from  impure  paris 
green,  several  suDstitutes  have  been  suggested  which  can  be  home  made,  and 
which  therefore  possess  the  advantages  of  being  of  known  composition. 
The  most  promising  of  these  are  perhaps  the  arsenite  of  lime  and  the  arsenite 
and  arsenate  of  lead.  These  mixtures  nave  been  used  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess.   The  formulas  and  directions  for  making  them  are  given  below. 

The  other  materials  used  for  spraying  purposes  in  Illinois  (copper  sulphate, 
copper  carbonate,  white  arsenic,  sal  soda,  etc.)  are  pure  enough  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  as  found  in  commerce,  and  need  not  be  so  rigidly  tested  as 
paris  green. 
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PREPARATION  OF  MIXTURES. 

Much  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  spray  mixtures  are  prepared. 
As  in  all  technical  operations,  there  is  a  ''right  and  a  wrongs"  way  of  pre^ 
paring:  compounds  or  solutions  for  spray  work.  Even  so  simple  an  operation 
AS  the  common  mixing  of  paris  green,  and  water  forms  no  exception  to  the 
rule.    The  difficulty  increases  as  the  mixtures  become  more  complex. 

In  the  preparation  of  paris  green  the  powder  must  be  thoroughly  wet  before 
it  is  added  to  the  full  quantity  of  water.  The  easiest  way  to  do  this  is  to  put 
it  into  a  jug  along  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  close  the  vessel  and  then 
shake  vigorously  until  the  powder  and  water  are  thoroughly  mixed.  Then  the 
wetted  green  may  be  added  to  the  full  quantity  of  water. 

Little  need  be  said  upon  the  preparation  of  simple  solutions.  In  most  cases 
it  consists  in  simply  pouring  the  compound  to  be  dissolved  into  the  water  or 
other  solvent.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated  that  warming  the  solvent 
and  powdering  the  solids  hasten  solution,  and  will  therefore  be  advantageous 
when  the  solution  has  to  be  prepared  on  short  notice.  Stirring  also  hastens 
solution.  In  the  case  of  copper  sulphate  the  solution  is  heavier  than  water. 
If  the  salt  is  simply  placed  in  the  water,  it  will  sink  to  the  bottom  and  there 
a  ''saturated"  solution  will  be  formed  around  it,  thus  greatly  retarding  the 
solution  of  the  whole  mass  of  sulphate.  The  latter  should,  therefore,  be  put 
into  a  bag[  or  basket  and  suspended  at  the  top  of  the  iiouid.  In  this  way  the 
solution  sinks  to  the  bottom  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  ana  thus  the  sulphate  is 
kept  in  contact  with  fresh  water. 

EMULSIONS, 

Emulsions  are  mechanical  mixtures  of  waxy  or  oily  substances  with  water. 
Their  preparation,  therefore,  involves  the  breaking  up  of  the  emulsified  ma- 
terial into  exceedingly  fine  particles  in  order  to  allow  intimate  mixing  with 
the  emulsifying  liquid.  This  is  accomplished  by  vigorous  churning  or  agita- 
tion, which  shouldbe  continued  long  enoue'h  to  make  the  mixture  permanent. 
The  more  vigorous  the  agitation,  the  less  time  it  will  require  to  accomplish 
the  emulsion,  other  things  being  equal.  This  point  is  all- important,  K>r  if 
the  oil  is  not  thoroughly  emulsified  it  will  separate  and  float  on  top,  not  only 
reducing  the  strength  of  the  solution,  but  leaving  pure  oil  for  the  last  spray 
from  the  tank.  A  good  way  to  test  the  emulsion  is  to  spread  a  sheet  of  tissue 
or  other  absorbent  paper  over  the  surface  of  the  undiluted  emulsion.  Then 
apply  a  match  to  the  wetted  paper.  If  it  burns,  it  indicates  that  free  oil  was 
absorbed  from  the  surface.  Therefore  the  emulsion  was  imperfect.  Further 
churning  is  thus  necessary.  If  the  emulsion  is  perfect,  the  paper  will  absorb 
water  and  will  not  burn. 

MAKINGlBORDEAUX*'  MIXTURE 

The  proper  preparation  of  bordeaux  mixture  is  most  important.  If  it  is  not 
properly  made  the  mixture  can  not  be  kept  in  suspension  without  continuous 
and  vigorous  agitation.  It  is  thus  extremely  difficult  to  secure  a  uniform 
application  and  in  addition,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  compound  so 
formed  is  not  so  active  a  fungicide.  Bordeaux  mixture  is  a  complex  and  in- 
soluble compound  of  lime  and  copper  suspended  in  water.  This  compound 
seems  to  be  rather  unstable  and  for  that  reason  should  it  be  used  only  while 
fresh,  or  at  least  not  over  24  hours  old.  The  solutions,  copper  sulphate  and 
milk  of  lime,  should  be  diluted  before  they  are  put  together.  They  should 
also  never  be  mixed  while  warm.  It  is  also  essential  to  have  all  the  copper  in 
combination  with  lime,  and  for  that  reason  a  slight  excess  of  lime  is  advisable. 
Excess  of  lime  does  no  harm,  while  uncombined  copper  sulphate  is  very  in- 
jurious to  the  foliage.  The  quantity  of  lime  depends  upon  the  qualitv  of  the 
rock  from  which  it  is  made  and  thus  varies  in  different  localities.  The  pre- 
pared mixture  should,  therefore,  always  be  tested  before  being  used.  There 
are  two  very  simple  tests,  which  can  be  performed  by  any  fruit  grower.  The 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  solution  will  cause  a 
dark  reddish-brown  discoloration  when  there  is  insufficient  lime  in  the  mix- 
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tare.  When  no  discoloration  follows  snch  addition,  the  copper  has  all  been 
•combined  with  lime,  and  therefore  the  latter  is  present  in  sufficient  quantity. 
If  no  prussiate  is  at  hand,  dip  the  end  of  a  bright  knive- blade  or  other  brignt 
steel  object  into  the  mixture.  After  a  short  time  the  steel  will  become  coated 
with  metallic  copi>er,  or  '* copper-plated,"  if  insufficient  lime  has  been  used. 
If  enough  lime  is  in  the  mixture,  no  such  coating  will  take  place. 

METHOD  OF  APPLICATION. 

The  mode  of  handling  and  applying  spray  mixtures  depends  upon  their 
physical  properties  and  the  class  of  insect  or  fungous  disease  they  are  in- 
tended to  combat. 

Insecticides  act  in  two  ways: 

(a)  As  a  poison  to  be  eaten  along  with  the  part  of  the  plant  attacked. 

(b)  By  contact  with  the  insect. 
Fungicides  also  act  in  two  ways: 

(c)  By  direct  contact  with  exposed  mycelium. 

(d)  By  destroying  the  germinating  tube  of  the  fungus  before  it  penetrates 
the  skin. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  applying  the  mixtures  either  of  two  objects 
must  be  kept  in  view,  depending  upon  the  class  of  insects  or  fungi  to  be  con- 
trolled; ,  In  cases  (a)  and  (d)  the  plants  or  trees  must  be  completely  coated 
with  the  mixture,  so  that  wherever  the  insect  bites  or  the  fungus  spore  ger- 
minates it  will  be  attacked  by  the  poison  or  the  fungicide.  There  must  be 
no  breaks  in  the  coating  of  spray  mixture.  For  that  reason,  use  considerable 
nressure  and  a  fiHc  nozzle  in  order  to  get  the  liquid  issuing  in  the  form  of  a 
nne  mist.  Hold  the  nozzle  a  little  distance  away  from  tbe  leaves  or  fruit  and 
appl^  only  enough  mixture  to  cover  them  with  fine  * 'dew-drops."  Extreme 
care  is  necessary  to  accomplish  this  successfully,  but  it  is  highly  essential  for 
effective  work.  If  the  spraying  is  continued  too  long  the  fine  drops  will  run 
together  and  run  down  and  drip  off  at  the  lowest  point,  thus  leaving  the  up- 
per parts  largely  exposed.  In  cases  (b)  and  (c)  the  spray  acts  by  direct  con- 
tact. It  is  therefore  necessary  to  be  sure  that  every  part  of  the  tree  or  plant 
is  struck  by  the  mixture.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  coating  of  the  mixture 
be  maintained.  Rather  the  the  reverse  is  often  true.  The  spray  has  done  its 
work  as  soon  as  it  strikes,  and  therefore  it  does  not  matter  if  it  runs  off.  Use, 
then,  a  nozzle  which  delivers  the  spray  in  a  fine  but  direct  stream  so  that  the 
mixture  will  strike  with  considerable  force.  The  only  precaution  necessary 
is  to  avoid  waste  and  not  allow  the  liquid  to  run  down  the  trunks  and  thus 
saturate  the  ground  around  the  root-crowns,  where  it  will  injure  the  roots. 

In  general,  the  following  rule  will  be  applicable: 

Paris  green  and  other  arsenical  poisons,  Bordeaux  mixture  and  ammonia- 
cal  copper  carbonate  should  be  applied  through  a  fine  nozzle  as  a  fine  mist 
and  only  until  the  fruit  and  foliage  are  completely  bedewed. 

Kerosene  emulsion,  kerosene- water  mixture  and  caustic  mixtures  should  be 
applied  as  a  fine  direct  stream  intended  to  strike  with  considerable  force. 
Every  part  of  the  tree  or  plant  must  be  struck  by  the  spray,  and  dripping 
need  be  avoided  only  to  prevent  accumulation  around  the  root-crowns. 

TIMB  OP  APPLICATION. 

The  time  during  which  an  insect  pest  or  a  fungous  disease  can  be  success- 
fully combatted  or  prevented  is  in  most  cases  extremely  short.  Often  a  diff- 
erence of  a  dav  or  two  is  suffici3nt  to  change  success  into  failure.  In  spray- 
ing for  the  coaling  moth,  unless  the  material  is  applied  within  a  very  few  days 
after  the  blossoms  fall  and  before  the  calyx  lobes  close,  the  spray  will  not 
prevent  the  apples  from  being  wormy;  for  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  poison 
into  the  calyx  cavity  after  that  time.  In  spraying  for  apple  scab,  bitter  rot, 
or  any  other  fungous  disease,  the  mycelium  of  which  grows  within  the  leaf 
or  fruit,  the  fungous  must  be  killed  before  it  penetrates  through  the  outer 
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skin.  The  sprayiofi:  material  must  be  upon  the  plants  before  the  spores  of 
the  disease  germinate,  and  preferably  before  any  spores  are  present.  Th& 
particular  time  of  application  will  vary  with  the  dinerent  diseases.  Repeated 
sprayings  are  often  necessary,  because  new  spores  are  formed  and  beoanse 
the^ooatme:  of  spraying  material  may  become  damaged  by  the  growth  of  the 
fruit  and  leaves,  or  be  washed  off  by  rain. 

THREB  TIMES. 

The  regular  spraving  of  apnles  for  the  canker  worm,  codling  moth  and  ap- 
ple scab  consists  of  three  applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  green. 
The  first  application  should  be  made  just  before  the  blossoms  open;  the  sec- 
ond, immediately  after  the  blossoms  fall,  and  the  third,  a  week  or  ten  days 
later. 

The  bitter  rot  of  the  apple  is  a  disease  concerning  which  so  little  is  known 
that  no  definite  recommendations  regarding  its  control  can  be  made  at  this 
time.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  if  the  treatment  for  apple  scab  (see 
above^  is  followed  by  an  application  of  Bordeaux  mixture  about  the  middle 
of  June,  and  another  ten  days  or  two  weeks  later,  the  damage  from  the  dis- 
ease will  be  considerably  reduced.  Later  spraying  may  be  needed,  especially 
if  the  weather  is  warm  and  moist.  If  very  late  sprayings  are  necessary,  the 
ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  solution  is  preferable  to  the  Bordeaux  mixture » 
as  it  leaves  practically  no  stain  upon  the  fruit. 

FOR  BROWN  ROT. 

For  the  brown  rot  of  the  plum  and  peach  apply  Bordeaux  mixture  before 
the  buds  swell,  just  before  the  fiowers  open,  when  the  fruit  has  set;  and  if 
the  disease  has  been  serious  the  year  before,  or  if  the  weather  is  favorable 
for  its  development  (warm  and  moist,)  fruit  is  nearly  full-grown.  Then  use 
ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  every  few  days  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  On 
stone  fruits  in  full  leaf,  use  Bordeaux  made  with  three  pounds  of  copper  sul- 

Ehate  and  five  to  six  pounds  of  lime  to  50  gallons  of  water.    This  disease  can 
e  more  easily  controlled  if  the  fruits  are  thinned  so  that  they  do  not  touch 
one  another. 

FOR  SOAIiE  INSECTS. 

For  San  Jose  and  other  scale  insects,  spray  when  the  trees  are  dormant,  using 
kerosene-whale-oil-soap  emulsion,  containing  20  per  cent  of  kerosene.  This 
treatment  should  be  followed  by  an  application  of  more  dilute  emulsion  im- 
mediately after  the  youncr  scales  hatch  and  while  they  are  still  crawling  about 
the  tree. 

Grape  diseases,  ;iuch  as  black  rot,  ripe  rot,  downy  mildew  and  powdery 
mildew,  can  be  controlled  by  the  following  treatment:  Apply  Bordeaux 
mixture  shortly  before  the  blossoms  open,  soon  after  the  fruit  has  set,  and 
then  every  two  or  three  weeks  until  it  becomes  necessary  to  substitute  am- 
moniacal copper  carbonate  to  avoid  staining  the  fruit.  The  late  applications 
of  copper  carbonate  may  need  to  be  made  every  few  days  if  rot  has  oeen  ser- 
ious m  former  years,  and  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  its  development. 

Currant  worms  can  be  destroyed  by  the  application  of  Paris  green  or  some 
other  arsenite  as  soon  as  the  earliest  larvae  appear.  If  it  becomes  necessary 
to  spray  currants  or  gooseberries  after  the  fruit  has  attained  considerable 
size,  use  white  hellebore  in  the  place  of  Paris  green. 

For  gooseberry  mildew  apply  Bordeaux  mixture  just  before  the  buds  open; 
then  use  potassium  sulphia  every  week  or  ten  days  as  long  as  seems  neces- 
sary. 

For  plant  lice  of  all  kinds  use  whale  oil  soap  or  kerosene  emulsion,  dilated 
sufficiently  to  avoid  injury  to  the  foliage. 

For  red  spider  and  other  plant  mites  use  kerosene  emulsion  sufficiently 
diluted,  to  which  is  added  one  ounce  of  flowers  of  sulphur  to  each  gallon  of 
the  mixture. 
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Q.    Is  the  Bordeaux  mixture  equal  to  Paris  greenf 

A.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  is  a  solution  used  for  the  protection  of  plants 
from  fungus  diseases,  it  differs  from  the  Paris  green  in  that  it  is  not  in- 
tended for  insects. 

Q.    Do  you  mix  the  two? 

A.  Certainly.  For  the  early  spray  where  you  fight  the  disease,  apple 
scab,  and  the  codling  moth  and  the  bud  moth  and  several  insects  that  make 
their  appearance  in  the  springtime,  use  the  Paris  green  in  the  Bordeaux 
mixture.  The  Bordeaux  is  usea  at  that  time  upon  our  apples  for  protection 
from  the  apple  scab,  the  worst  pest  we  have  in  this  country  in  our  apple 
regions.  Have  the  Bordeaux  made  according  to  the  method  I  gave  you  and 
follow  this  matter  up.  I  want  to  set  you  thinking.  You  must  attend  to  the 
details  until  they  become  a  part  of  you,  Make  it  a  part  of  your  business  to 
become  acquainted  with  these  few  simple  things  and  then  use  the  head,  so  as 
to  meet  any  of  those  local  problems  that  nooody  but  yourself  can  grapple 
with. 

Q.    How  do  you  mix  the  Paris  greenf 

A.  The  Paris  green  is  put  into  the  Bordeaux  by  first  mixing  with  water. 
Four  ounces  to  50  gallons  of  Bordeaux  is  sufficient  for  all  chewing  insects. 
We  have  a  combined  solution,  four  pounds  of  copper  sulphate,  four  pounds 
of  lime,  50  gallons  of  water  and  four  ounces  of  the  Paris  green,  and  that 
gives  us  the  Bordeaux-Paris  green  mixture,  a  solution  intended  only  so  far 
as  the  apples  are  concerned,  for  the  early  chewing  insects  and  also  the  apple 
scab  or  lise  diseases. 

Q.    In  putting  the  lime  in,  do  you  put  it  all  right  inf 

A.  All  the  solutions  should  be  strained  before  going  into  the  tank  where 
the  lime  itself  is. 

Q.    What  do  you  strain  with;  burlap  strainer? 

A.  You  should  use  a  wire  gauze  strainer,  20  wires  to  the  inch;  never  bur- 
lap, it  clogs  the  nozzles. 

Q.  Can  you  see  the  spores  from  which  these  diseases  germinate  with  the 
naked  eye? 

A.  No.  sir;  but  you  can  see  the  result  with  the  naked  eye  after  the  spores 
get  started,  but  in  this  particular  case  supposing  this  disease  is  the  bitter  rot 
and  tonight  it  germinates  and  tomorrow  if  you  do  not  spray  or  at  least  if  you 
do  not  spray  before  the  next  day  you  might  just  as  well  keep  the  machinery 
at  home;  it  will  not  do  any  good. 

Q.    Do  you  spray  while  in  bloom? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    There  are  those  who  advocate  it. 

A.  There  are  some,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not  a  goodl'thing.  We  want  the- 
fertilization  to  go  on  uninterrupted. 

Mr.  Hinkley:  Do  you  apply  the  spray  when  the  trees  are  wet  with  rain? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  unless  it  is  a  fine,  misty  rain  and  you  have  got  to  get 
right  along. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  you  would  lose  a  good  deal  of  the  strength? 

A.  That  is  true;  but  you  have  got  to  keep  ahead  of  the  disease. 

Q.  Would  you  use  the  same  solution  on  peaches  as  on  apples? 

A.  It  depends  on  what  you  are  after. 


18  F.  I. 
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Friday  Aftbbnoon. 

The  President:  Mr.  Tanner  is  detained  at  home  by  sickness;  the 
question  of  "Farm  Telephones"  will  be  omitted. 

tf  you  have  any  questions  on  spraying,  now  is  the  time  to  ask 
them,  before  taking  up  the  regular  program. 

Mr.  Hubbard:  In  our  neighborhood  we  use  London  purple  as  we  use 
Paris  green.    Mast  we  use  a  different  ratio? 

A.  London  purple  is  more  variable;  my  advice  is  to  do  away  with  London 
purple.  I  have  seen  so  many  bad  effects  from  its  use  I  would  not  recommend 
London  purple.  It  is  more  variable.  It  is  more  caustic.  If  you  use  it  you 
must  use  more  lime  or  the  arsenate  of  lime.  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
white  arsenic  is  a  chemically  pure  substitute.  You  can  take  one  pound  of 
the  white  arsenic,  four  pounds  of  lime  and  four  gallons  of  water,  and  boil 
together  for  45  minutes  and  you  have  a  composition  known  as  arsenate  of 
lime;  or  sal  soda  and  use  one  pound  of  white  arsenic  and  one  pound  of  sal 
soda  and  boil  15  minutes  and  yoa  get  arsenate  of  soda.  These  two  com- 
pounds are  better  insecticides,  all  thmes  considered,  than  is  the  pure  Paris 
green.  It  is  better  because  you  can  hold  it  in  suspension  longer.  You  can 
^et  it  more  evenly  distributed.  It  is  pure  white  which  is  objectionable,  and 
you  must  be  very  sure  to  be  cautious  and  not  allow  any  of  the  solution  to  be 
left  in  the  vessel  where  any  livestock  or  members  of  the  family  can  get 
access  to  it.  The  soda  solution  will  go  just  as  far  as  the  chemically  pure 
Paris  green  and  costs  you  one-quarter  as  much  as  the  Paris  green. 

Mr.  Alexander:    What  is  fungus  and  its  source? 

A.  The  term  * 'fungi"  is  the  plural  for  fungus  and  is  a  term  used  to  desig- 
nate a  low  form  of  plant  life.  They  feed  upon  other  plants.  Referring  to 
the  low  form  which  feeds  upon  the  other  plants,  the  apple  scab,  you  find  a 
little  blotch  on  the  side  of  the  apple,  and  later  on  you  will  find  a  brownish 
:spot,  and  we  have  thousands  and  thousands  of  them  feeding  upon  our  plants 
and  those  fungus  diseases  they  come  from  a  germ  or  a  seed  which  we  term 
a  sport).  You  have  got  to  get  certain  conditions  before  it  can  germinate. 
TaKe  the  bitter  rot.  While  the  disease  on  the  plant  is  in  the  dormant  form  it 
is  very  difficult  to  do  anything  with  them.  A  solution  that  will  kill  this  dis- 
•ease  germ  will  kill  the  plant  also,  as  a  rule.  Wait  until  the  spore  has  ger- 
minated. Spray  before  the  blossom  opens.  If  they  have  not  all  germinated 
by  that  time,  the  majority  will  at  the  time  the  petals  fall.  If  the  season  is 
backward  and  the  development  is  put  off,  make  a  third  application. 

Mr.  Aiken:  If  I  have  an  orchard  of  100  trees  five  years  old,  how  many 
times  shall  I  spray  them  and  what  will  it  cost  me? 

A.  How  many  trees? 

Q.  One  hundred. 

A.  How  old? 

Q.  Five  years  old. 

A.  It  all  depends  on  you,  sir.  If  you  get  a  chemically  pure  material  and 
the  work  you  do. 

Q.  Do  you  spray  before  they  commence  bearing? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  you  can't  get  a  good  tree  unless  you  have  good  foliage.  It  is 
just  as  important  to  spray  oefore  the  fruit  is  there  as  later.  You  can't  get  a 
tree  to  produce  good  fruit  unless  it  has  been  developing  symmetrically  and 
has  good  foliage.  It  will  cost  vou,  providing  you  pay  attention  to  the  six 
points  I  referred  to  you  thfs  morning  and  you  give  due  attention  to  those 
points,  it  should  not  cost  you  over  7  cents  a  tree  for  three  applications. 

Q.    I  have  to  buy  my  apparatus. 

A.  All  you  are  figuring  on  is  the  interest  this  year.  If  you  buy  a  good  one 
it  will  last  for  ten  years,  so  you  will  have  to  figure  on  the  interest.  It  will 
cost  you  approximately  7  cents  a  tree.  Am  I  too  low?  There  are  a  good 
many  fruit  growers  here. 

Mr.  Hinkley:    That  is  about  right. 
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A.  Thank  yon,  sir.  I  have  seen  a  ^eat  manjr  that  spent  25  to  30  cents  a 
tree  simply  because  they  didn't  give  good  attention  to  the  business  side  of  the 
work.  If  a  man  will  not  give  a  little  thought  to  the  care  of  the  trees  better 
not  grow  them. 

Mr.  Hinkley:  Can  you  tell  what  climatic  conditions  are  most  favorable  for 
developing  the  spores  of  the  bitter  rot? 

A.  of  Missouri  in  his  experiments  claims  that  a  hot,  dry  at- 
mosphere was  most  conducive  to  the  development  of  that  disease,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  nine-tenths  of  the  people  watching  the  disease  for  the  last  ten 
years  think  that  a  hot,  moist  atmosphere  is  the  best,  and  we  find  in  the  dis- 
ease of  agricultural  plants  the  more  moisture  in  the  air  the  more  germs  in  the 
air. 

Q.    Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  rotten  apples  last  year? 

A.  Not  last  year.  Two  years  ago  the  bitter  rot  was  very  bad  in  southern 
Illinois.  There  were  no  more  spores  of  the  bitter  rot  than  this  last  year,  but 
there  was  ten  times  the  amount  of  damage  two  years  ago.  I  knew  a  man  in 
southern  Illinois,  Mr.  Brokoff,  who  sprayed  his  orchard  under  my  direction. 
He  sprayed  nine  times  and  had  them  apparentlv  covered  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture,  and  yet  at  the  critical  time  the  rain  began  to  come  and  the  spores 
that  we  had  apparently  killed  gradually  appeared  on  the  fruit,  the  disease 
started  and  the  whole  magnificent  crop  was  gone.  You  can  get  the  pamphlet, 
*'Field  Work  for  Bitter  Rot,"  from  Champaign. 

Mr.  Casper:  You  spoke  about  spraying  eight  or  nine  times  in  order  to  cir- 
cumvent the  spores.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  later  spraying  on  bearing  treesT 
Don't  it  make  them  look  bad? 

A.  We  find  the  late  spraying  does  russet  the  apple  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
it  looks  a  good  deal  better  than  the  disease*.  I  don't  know  of  anything  that 
looks  worse. 

Q.  I  last  year  failed  to  spray  but  twice  on  account  of  the  effect  on  the 
apple.  There  is  something  very  peculiar  in  the  effect  of  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture on  the  apple  and  all  the  authorities  I  have  read  say  late  spraying  is 
liable  to  disfigure  the  apple.  Two  years  ago  I  sprayed  some  apples  just  as 
the  last  blossom  lefc.  They  had  no  spraying  previous  to  blooming.  They 
were  then  full  of  bloom  and  I  went  down  with  the  spray  pump  just  as  the 
bloom  was  off  and  I  never  saw  a  set  of  worse  apples.  Last  year  I  sprayed 
before  and  after  blooming  and  we  had  little  disfigurement  of  the  white  appiesT 

Q.  There  are  two  or  three  vital  points  in  the  question.  In  the  first  place 
we  ought  to  inquire  how  he  made  his  Bordeaux  mixture? 

A.    He  made  it  every  way  and  saw  no  difference. 

Q.  Did  you  try  some  Bordeaux  mixture  with  th/B  copper  sulphate  diluted 
to  the  required  amount? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  spray  some  trees  with  the  solution  until  the  foliage  and  fruit 
was  covered,  did  you  do  that? 

A.  There  never  was  a  man  that  will  do  a  iob  of  that  kind  all  over  a  25 
foot  tree  and  using  24  feet  of  hose.  With  a  oig  tree  you  need  30  feet  of 
hose.  You  will  not  stop  until  you  see  some  drip  and  I  do  the  spraying  my- 
self and  I  know. 

A.  I  would  not  be  here  this  afternoon  to  talk  to  you  unless  my  arms  and  my. 
back  had  carried  the  bamboo  from  sunrise  to  sunset  in  some  of  the  best 
orchards  in  this  country.  I  cpmmenced  when  I  was  15  and  I  have  been  do- 
ing it  ever  since,  and  the  last  few  years  I  have  been  telling  the  other  fellow 
how,  and  have  enjoyed  it  better.  It  is  not  necessary  to  see  the  spray.  By 
the  time  you  have  sprayed  this  season  with  that  point  in  mind  jou  will  move 
the  pump  right  around  the  tree.    You  have  to  learn  how  to  do  it. 

Music,  "  The  Courtship  of  the  Bee,"  Bamberg.  Mrs.  Daisy  Force 
Scott. 
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President:  The  next  on  the  program  is  a  paper  on  "The  Silo"  by 
Mr.  E.  N.  Cobb,  of  Monmouth. 

Mr.  President:  I  migfht  say,  d«ar  friends.  I  used  to  be  a  resident  a  g^reat 
many  years  ago  of  Winnebago  county.  I  had  one  good  habit.  I  learned  to 
wear  socks,  and  got  some  Bockford  socks  here  24  years  ago  and  have  worn 
them — worn  socks  ever  since.  I  have  often  thought  in  years  past  I  would 
like  to  apologize  to  the  county  of  Winnebago  for  something  I  did  when  a 
young  man.  I  married  the  best  girl  the  soil  of  Winnebago  ever  produced.  I 
Jed  this  young  lady  to  the  alter  in  1876  and  I  have  never  led  her  a  foot  since. 

The  great  value  of  the  silo  is  not  fully  appreciated  by  our  farmers  and  in 
my  correspondence  and  institute  work  I  have  found  that  the  impression  gen- 
erally prevailing  is  that  they  are  very  expensive  and  that  there  is  some  mys- 
tery In  their  successful  construction.  This  is  not  the  case.  There  are  a  few 
simple  rules  to  observe.  *An  airtight  building  of  sufficient  strength  to  with- 
stand the  lateral  pressure  which  is  very  great;  a  foundation  wall  such  as  any 
good  building  requires  and  some  kind  of  a  roof.  Regarding  the  first  rule  to 
have  silo  airtight,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  airtight  when  empty;  any  ma- 
terial used  in  building  that  will  swell  when  the  wet  sappy  ensilage  is  put  in 
silo,  sufficient  to  close  cracks  is  all  that  is  necessarr.  Material  of  this  kind 
is  flooring,  2x4  and  2x6;  good  stock  boards  will  also  do  for  the  same.  The 
2-inch  stuff  is  used  in  building  round  silos  and  the  round  silo  is  the  best 
form  to  build;  it  is  the  strongest  and  easiest  to  construct  and  costs  less  money 
than  any  of  the  other  styles  of  silos. 

I  am,  perhaps,  in  a  position  to  give  as  good  advice  in  silo  construction  as 
any  man  in  the  country,  having  used  them  during  the  past  16  years  in  several 
states,  and  have  seen  all  kinds  of  silos,  all  kinds  of  materials  used  and  all 
styles  of  construction,  from  a  hole  In  the  ground  to  the  costly  brick  structure. 
I  have  found  that  great  cost  does  not  necessarily  mean  success  in  the  silo.  I 
have  fed  as  fine  ensilage  from  an  excavation  that  cost  only  labor  removing 
earth  as  from  a  silo  that  cost  $1,000.  The  few  simple  rules  above  named  can 
be  followed  in  low  cost  structure  just  as  well  as  in  the  expensive  building. 
The  cheapest  form  one  can  put  up  is  the  round  silo,  built  of  2x4  pine  if  yon 
are  in  the  pine  lumber  belt.  If  you  are  where  hemlock  is  cheaper  than  pine 
use  that.  If  tamarack  is  the  cheapest  local  lumber,  use  that.  If  spruce  is 
your  cheap  buUding  material  use  it,  or  in  the  coast  country  west  of  the  Rock- 
ies use  redwood.  It  is  just  as  good  as  pine,  no  better.  If  yen  are  in  any  of 
the  above  localities  but  are  shy  on  cash,  but  have  plenty  of  muscle  and  en- 
Q^SJt  ^o  into  the  ground  as  deep  as  you  wish.  If  the  location  is  well  drained 
no  walls  are  necessary,  just  run  in  ensilage;  but  if  there  is  danger  of  water 
plaster  on  dirt  with  cement  if  dirt  will  permit,  if  not,  lay  up  a  thin  wall  and 
cement. 

To  build  a  round  silo  of  2x4  stuff,  get  yout*  lumber  and  have  it  dry  and  free 
from  loose  knots;  see  that  the  edges  are  straight,  so  that  when  walls  are  up 
edges  will  touch  evenly  the  entire  height  of  silo.  In  a  circle  of  14  feet  or  more 
it  IS  not  necessary  to  bevel  the  lumber  to  fit  the  circle ;  it  is  better  not  to  do- 
so,  because  the  lumber  will  dry  out  more  quickly  when  ensilage  is  removed,, 
which  tends  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  silo  by  checking  decay.  In  ease  bevel- 
ng  is  done,  don't  bevel  the  entire  stick*s  width,  only  take  on  bevel  from  cen- 
er  of  timber;  this  will  leave  other  half  slightly  separated  from  its  mate,  giv- 
ng  air  a  chance  to  dry  wood.  To  the  novice,  an  empty  stave  silo  with  its- 
staves  showing  daylight  shining  through  cracks  from  top  to  bottom  is  far 
from  an  air-tight  building,  but  one  has  only  to  tighten  up  hoops  snug  and  go 
ahead  and  fill.  A  stave  silo  is  like  a  leaky  barrel;  it  only  wants  hoops  driven 
tight  to  make  it  as  tight  as  ever.  While  the  silo  has  not  hot  water  it  has  some- 
thing just  as  effective — ensilage,  which  is  80  per  cent  water  or  sap  and  heats 
up  to  180  degrees;  every  crack  is  shut  tight.  To  build  a  stave  silo  first  decide 
on  size  of  silo,  then  get  the  material  most  abundant  in  your  locality;  any 
lumber  that  will  not  warp  is  suitable:  have  it  as  dry  as  possible.  It  your  silo 
is  to  be  above  20  feet  in  height,  buy  lumber  of  two  lengths;  for  a  24-foot  build- 
ing get  14  and  10-foot  stuff;  or  in  a  26-foot  silo,  12  and  14-foot  lengths.  G-et 
your  stuff  on  the  ground  during  some  dry,  hot  days,  laying  it  closely  like  a 
fioor.    Then  take  an  old  broom  or  a  whitewash  brush  and  a  bucket  of  coal  tar 
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(thisT  is  called  gas  tar  and  can  be  bougfht  for  3  or  4  cents  per  gallon  at  gas 
works)  and  paint  the  lumber,  not  scrimping  the  amount,  let  la^r  a  day  or  so 
and  then  turn  up  another  face  of  the  lumber  and  again  give  it  the  gas  tar 
paint.  Continue  till  all  sides  and  edges  are  painted.  Gas  tar  has  been 
round  to  be  the  best  preservative  of  silo  walls  yet  found,  and  I  may 
add  that  for  rough  work  such  as  farm  gates,  corn  cribs  and  board  roofs, 
it  is  not  equaled  by  many  of  our  many  paints.  If  tar  is  too  thick  to 
spread  easily,  thin  withgasoline.  While  our  lumber  is  drying  we  will 
put  in  silo  foundation.  We  must  decide  where  to  build,  and  the  best  rule  is  t6 
build  just  as  near  the  animals'  mouths  as  possible,  to  save  the  work  of  feed- 
ing, at  gable  end  of  the  barn  or  shed  is  the  best  place.  To  lay  foundation, 
drive  a  peg  in  center  of  ground  selected  for  foundation,  take  a  fence  board, 
bore  a  hole  in  end,  slip  over  peg,  then  at  half  of  distance  of  diameter  of  silo 
slip  a  pin  or  bolt  that  will  mark  ground  as  board  is  moved  around,  after  this 
mark  is  made,  set  pin  out  as  far  width  of  foundation  trench  is  to  be,  which  is 
about  16  or  18  inches.  Now  dig  trench  18  or  20  inches  deep,  then  fill  up 
within  six  inches  of  top  with  small  rocks,  brickbats  or  very  coarse  gravel, 
over  this  pour  thin  cement.  After  this  part  of  foundation  is  complete,  start 
wall  six  inches  from  outside  of  trench,  leaving  a  six  inch  jog,  that  jog  is  to 
fool  any  rat  that  may  wish  to  explore  contents  of  silo,  he  will  dig  to  the  con- 
crete work  and  then  stop,  not  knowing  enough  to  follow  the  six  inch  step  to 
outside  of  concrete.  It  is  better  to  finish  the  narrower  wall  with  flat  rock  or 
brick,  build  up  eight  or  ten  inches  above  ground  level.  The  dirt  should  then 
be  thrown  up  against  wall  on  outside,  even  with  top  of  wall  to  turn  water 
from  building.  The  inside  circle  or  silo  bottom  should  be  of  dirt  only.  Many 
people  put  down  costly  cement  floors,  only  to  find  that  a  large  amount  ofi 
ensilage  is  spoiled  eacn  year.  We  do  not  snow  the  cause  but  we  know  that 
the  last  foot  or  18  inches  of  ensilage  on  cement  has  a  very  offensive  smell  and 
is  not  relished  b^r  cattle,  while  ensilage  on  dirt  can  be  fed  to  the  last  basket- 
ful. I  am  speaking  from  16  years'  experience  when  I  make  this  statement, 
have  fed  from  many  cement  bottoms  and  always  with  the  same  result.  A 
sill  is  not  necessary  but  I  always  use  one.  To  make  the  sill,  take  ten  inch 
width  lumber,  one  inch  thick  and  cut  in  segments  of  circle  of  wall,  cut 
enough  of  these  to  make  sill  three  or  four  inches  thick,  bed  first  in  layer  of 
mortar,  then  give  a  coat  of  gas  tar,  then  lay  on  another  course,  breaking 
joints,  nail  down  to  lower  layer.  Continue  laying,  tarring  and  nailing  till 
desired  thickness  is  reached.  We  are  now  ready  for  the  tarred  staves  or  two 
by  fours.  But  you  may  wonder  how  to  make  a  start,  what  to  use  for  fasten- 
ing hoops  and  silo  with,  and  what  to  fasten  staging  to.  To  do  all  of  this  re- 
q^uires  four  timbers  of  hard  wood,  four  by  six  inches  in  size  and  as  high  as 
silo  is  to  be.  Before  we  put  up  these  timbers,  or  we  may  say  frame  or  our 
silo,  we  bore  enough  holes  in  these  sticks  to  receive  the  hoops.  These  holes 
are  in  pairs  and  are  two  and  one  half  inches  from  what  will  be  the  inside 
edge  of  silo.  Holes  are  to  be  three  inches  apart  long  way  of  timber.  Now 
we  will  lay  off  our  circle,  finding  one  quarter  of  distance  where  we  stand  one 
of  these  sticks  and  secure  it  by  toe  nailing  to  sill,  again  measuring  another 
quarter  distance,  set  up  timber  continuing  till  we  have  the  four  up,  we  at  the 
same  time  brace  these  pieces  well  with  fence  boards  or  two  by  fours  always 
keeping  out  of  inside  of  silo.  After  we  have  braced  well,  we  set  two  by  four 
pieces  on  outside  of  silo  opposite  the  four  by  six  timbers,  about  three  feet 
from  them,  or  as  wide  as  you  wish  to  build  scaffolding,  nail  lumber  from 
these  two  by  fours  to  four  by  six  pieces  at  intervals  of  about  eight  feet  on 
which  scaffold  lumber  is  laid.  A  silo  25  feet  high  will  require  three  of  these 
stagings.  Now  we  are  ready  to  build  or  set  up  the  staves.  Three  men  or 
boys  do  first  rate.  For  this  work  the  necessary  tools  are  three  ham- 
mers and  plenty  of  sixty  penny  wire  spikes,  forties  will  do  in  case  two 
by  fours  are  scant  four  inches,  as  they  often  are.  Now  set  up  one  of 
the  two  by  fours  edge  against  a  four  by  six  piece  about  every  four 
feet,  the  men  on  different  stages  will  attend  to  nailing  up  to  top  of 
silo;  to  nail  the  2x4  stave  to  sill  with  ten-penny  wire  nails.  Continue  setting 
up  and  nailing;  if  the  upper  half  of  staves  do  not  want  to  follow  circle, 
strike  outside  wall  with  heavy  hammer,  maul  or  back  of  an  ax,  and  the  right 
curve  will  come.  After  setting  all  staves  to  last  three  or  f(»ur  feet  (and  this 
space  should  be  at  place  where  doors   are   to  be)    make  arrangements  fpr 
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doors.  The  doors  are  only  the  wall  of  the  silo  cut  out  on  bevel,  and  the 
pieces  thus  cat  ont  nailed  together  with  some  barrel  staves,  the  staves  giving: 
the  short  pieces  the  necessary  curve  to  circle;  the  bevel  must  be  on  inside  of 
silo,,  so  that  when  doors  are  set  in  place  the  ensilage  will  press  them  in 
place.  No  frames  for  doors  are  necessary  and  no  fastenings  or  hinges.  In 
cutting  out  the  doors  they  should  be  numbered  so  they  will  be  put  m  same 
place  eitch  time.  A  door  18  inches  by  2  feet  is  large  enough.  To  cut  out 
these  places  it  is  best  to  cut  side  bevel  piece  while  the  2x4  is  on  the  ground. 
To  do  this,  bore  a  hole  in  center  of  the  2x4  on  right  bevel  and  cut  with  a 
tenant  saw  far  enough  to  allow  larger  saw  to  enter  cut;  when  piece  is  cut 
out,  tack  in  place  with  some  small  nails.  Now  finish  up  silo  walls  and  then 
the  man  in  silo  will  have  to  cut  out  the  lower  door  in  order  to  get  out;  if  on 
outside  can  cut  his  way  in.  Doors  must  be  about  three  feet  apart  to  be 
handy  in  taking  out  ensilage.  The  hoops  for  this  silo  should  be  of  ^s  round 
iron;  each  section  of  hoop  should  be  long  enough  to  pass  through  two  of  the 
4x6  timbers  and  threads  should  be  cut  six  or  eight  inches  on  each  end  of 
hoops  so  as  to  take  up  anj  shrinkage  of  silo.  Cast  iron  washers  are  necessary 
to  bear  against  the  4x6;  light  washers  will  sink  into  the  wood  when  the  silo 
is  full  and  pressure  bears  on  hoops;  hoops  should  be  placed  as  follows:  First 
one  near  bottom  of  silo  about  six  inches  from  sill,  the  next  two  feet  higher 
and  each  alternate  hoop  six  inches  higher  than  last  put  on.  This  is  for  J  8, 
20  and  25  feet  in  diameter  silos;  smaller  ones  may  use  less  hoops  and  even  ^ 
inch  hoops  will  answer.  Many  people  are  now  using  Page  wire  fencing. 
The  Page  company  are  making  a  special  fencing  for  this  purpose,  to  put  on 
this  style  of  hoop.  The  ends  are  passed  through  4x6  hardwood  pieces  and 
ends  well  secured  by  bending  half  way  round  the  timber  and  stapling,  then 
holes  are  bored  near  top  and  bottom  of  these  sticks  for  take-up  rods  to  pass 
through  to  tighten  the  fencing  round  silo.  Our  silo  is  now  ready  for  the 
roof.  I  neglected  to  state  in  the  proper  place  that  the  4x6  pieces  are  flush 
with  inside  wall  of  silo  and  are  a  part  of  the  wall. 

The  roof  of  silo  can  be  built  of  boards  put  on  hip  roof  style  or  a  cone 
shaped  roof  can  be  put  on  and  shingled.  Metal  roofing  is  used  by  many, 
while  many  have  no  roof;    I  have  used  silos  without  a  roof  and  saw  no  bad 

results. 

Another  cheap  silo  is  built  of  stock  boards,  flooring  or  other  lumber. 
Where  a  man  has  a  large  barn  he  may  want  his  silo  in  one  corner  of  it.  The 
square  silo  then  is  his  best  form.  To  build  this  take  2x10  inch  planks,  lay 
them  down  in  square  shape  like  a  door  frame,  letting  the  corners  lap  and 
spike  at  corners  so  as  to   make  the  corners  four  inches  thick.     Then  saw 

gieces  to  bind  across  corners.  These  pieces  should  be  three  feet  long, 
pike  well.  You  have  now  got  the  frame  of  silo  finished.  These  frames  are 
to  take  the  place  of  hoops  on  round  silo.  To  start  to  build  pile  on  top  of 
each  other  all  of  these  frames  just  where  silo  is  to  be  built,  then  take  lumber 
(fiooring,  stock  boards  or  shiplap  will  be  good)  go  inside  of  frame,  stand  up 
boards  at  each  comer  and  nail  bottom  of  boards  to  sill  or  to  the  bottom  of 
frame;  then  raise  the  top  frame  to  the  upper  ends  of  standing  boards  and 
nail.  If  you  want  a  silo  deeper  than  one  length  of  lumber,  let  first  course  of 
lumber  reach  to  center  of  the  top  2x10  frame,  the  other  course  will  then  have 
room  for  nailing.  Now  raise  next  frame  up  within  four  feet  of  upper  one 
and  continue  to  drop  down  three  and  one-half  feet,  three  feet  and  two  and 
one- half  feet,  and  last  frames  two  feet  apart.  Now  board  up  inside,  after 
which,  if  stock  lumber  has  been  used,  put  on  a  heavy  grade  of  tarred  paper 
then  break  joints  and  put  on  another  layer  of  lumber.  If  flooring  is  used  one 
thickness  will  answer.  These  silos  are  cheap,  good  and  lasting  and  being  in 
barn  require  no  roof. 

Silos,  like  everything  else  we  build,  cost  as  much  as  we  may  feel  like 
spending  on  them.  One  man  is  satisfied  with  a  barn  costing  $500,  while  his 
neighbor  will  spend  three  times  as  much  on  the  same  sized  building.  Where 
one  has  fine  buildings  it  may  be  well  to  harmonize  by  having  a  fine  silo. 

The  great  value  of  ensilage  is  the  succulent  property.  I  have  often  seen  it 
stated  Hby  our  eminent  authorities  on  feeds  that  the  silo  does  not  add  to  the 
Talue  of  our  corn  crop  or  such  crop  as  we  put  in  oar  silos.    I  refer  all  such 
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people  to  Old  Brindle  durins:  the  winter  moDths  when  she  is  receiving  a 
liberal  feed  of  juicy,  warm  ensilaire,  while  the  cow  belonging  to  the  fellow 
who  says  the  silo  don't  add  value  to  the  crop  is  eating  dr^r  corn  fodder  and 
wasting  fully  one-half  of  it.  Our  daily  milk  record  of  individual  cows  showa 
us  that  value  is  added  in  September  to  be  fully  realized  on  in  January. 
Ensilage  is  the  link  between  one  green  pasture  period  to  another.  It  is  our 
pastures  for  winter.  During  past  grass  season  we  have  given  both  ensilage 
and  bluegrass  careful  tests  and  in  every  test  our  cows  proved  that  ensilage 
was  a  superior  food  over  grass,  and  any  schoolboy  can  easily  figure  what 
our  grass  pastuires  cost  us.  When  an  acre  of  good  com  in  the  silo  will  feed 
a  cow  12  months,  and  every  day  of  that  period  finds  the  cow  well  filled  and 
contented,  can  we  say  even  that  our  cow  is  contented  five  months  on  blue- 
grass  pastures?  Our  milk  record  of  daily  yield  of  herd  shows  that  our  pas- 
tures will  keep  cows  doing  well  for  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  a  part  of 
July,  after  which  they  would  rapidly  shrink  if  some  other  crop  were  not  fed 
them.    While  ensilage  is  valuable  for  the  dairyman,  the  stockman  can  get  as 

freat  value  by  feeding  it  to  beef  steers,  stockers,  and  hogs,  sheep  or  horses, 
very  kind  of  farm  animal  is  fond  of  it,  and  there  is  no  cheaper  source  of 
feed  Known  in  the  corn  belt.  While  it  is  cheap,  it  is  a  great  promoter  of 
health  and  growth,  together  with  its  being  a  handy  feed.  The  great  objec- 
tion to  ensilage  in  the  past  has  been  the  cost  of  i>utting  it  in  the  silo,  but  at 
this  time,  with  the  low- down  wagon,  the  corn  binder  and  improved  cutting 
machines,  we  have  reduced  the  cost  in  our  own  case  from  $1.25  per  ton  in 
labor  to  33  cents,  and  I  have  seen  reports  from  several  farmers  who  have 
done  as  well. 

We  have  found  that  our  cheapest  ensilage  is  always  that  which  we  put  up 
with  large  capacity  of  cutter  and  a  good  force  of  men.  We  never  could 
cheapen  the  labor  force  of  running  a  limited  number  of  men  and  a  small  cut- 
ting machine.  For  either  fodder,  green  crops  or  hay,  always  get  one  of  more 
capacity  than  you  really  need;  you  then  have  a  machine  with  reserve  force, 
and  one  with  heavy  castings,  frame  and  shafting.  If  you  want  to  crowd  it 
you  can  do  so,  feeling  safe  in  the  strength  of  your  machine. 

To  equip  your  wagons  for  hauling  the  corn  to  cutting  machine  flat  racks 
are  best.  Deck  them  over  with  boards  so  that  men  can  be  free  to  walk  about 
it  with  nothing  to  stumble  over.  Be  sure  to  use  low  down  wagons,  they  save 
much  heavy  lilting.  We  have  metal  wheels  that  fit  our  ordinary  farm  wagons 
so  that  one  set  of  running  gears  answer  for  both  high  and  low  wheels.  To 
make  the  filling  of  silos  easy  and  to  insure  the  corn  to  be  distributed  evenly 
in  silo  have  a  large  funnel  made  of  galvanized  iron  that  is  somewhat  wider  at 
mouth  than  carrier  is  at  lower  end;  have  it  12  or  14  inches  in  diameter 
with  some  hooks  riveted  on  outside  to  hook  each  sack  carrier  to.  This  carrier 
is  made  of  gunny  sacks  sewn  together,  making  it  long  enough  to  reach  to  the 
bottom  of  the  silo,  so  that  when  cutting  the  ensilage,  one  man  can  lead  this 
sack  carrier  around  silo,  saving  a  great  amount  of  work  with  pitchforks. 
Always  keep  the  outside  edge  of  silo  four  feet  higher  than  center;  do  all 
tramping  around  edge.  It  is  not  necessary  anywhere  else.  When  silo  is 
well  filled  level  up  or  round  up  well  and  by  running  up  some  wet  oat  or  wheat 
straw  and  covering  up  ensilage  four  or  five  inches  thick  it  will  keep  an  in- 
definite period,  or  one  may  begin  feeding  at  once  if  necessary.  The  power 
for  running  cutting  machine  may  be  a  tread,  a  sweep  horse  power  or  steam. 
The  latter  is  the  best.  At  time  of  cutting  the  crop  a  threshing  engine  can  be 
hired  at  a  low  cost.  With  us,  we  have  a  stationery  engine  in  creamery  build- 
ing that,  by  using  belts  and  shafting,  we  can  fill  all  of  our  silos  with  no  mov- 
ing of  engine.  The  power  for  running  cutters  with  bucket  carriers  is  not  as 
much  as  the  blower  style.  There  is  about  two  horse  power  difference  in  the 
large  machines  and  somewhat  less  in  the  smaller  sizes.  The  cutter  we  use 
cuts  a  ton  and  one- half  of  green  fodder  in  six  minutes  and  an  eight  horse 
engine  does  the  work  easily.  Knives  are  16  inches  long  and  we  use  two  sets 
so  that  we  can  grind  one  set  while  the  other  is  in  use. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Q.    Do  you  heat  the  tar  ? 

A.    You  don't  need  to  if  you  do  the  work  in  the  summer  time.    If  it  is  too 
thick  dilute  it  with  gasoline.    We  have  never  heated  it. 

Q.    Do  you  have  much  success  putting  in  sorgum  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.    If  anything  it  keeps  better  than  com.     We  alternate  one 
load  of  sorgum  and  one  load  of  corn. 

Q.  Is  it  good  feed  for  horses  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  good  for  chickens.    We  feed  it  to  the  hogs. 

Q.  Do  you  cover  the  silo  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  will  a  silo  last  ? 

A.  I  have  used  ensilage  for  15  years. 

Q.  Is  there  any  provision  for  drainage  ? 

A.  No,  sir.    It  is  not  necessary.  I  never  saw  a  case  where  it  was  necessary. 

Q.  Do  you  drag  your  corn  or  plant  with  check  ? 

A.  We  drag  our  corn. 

Q.  How  are  stone  silos  ? 

A.    All  right,  but  it  is  expensive  unless  you  have  some  rock  you  want  to 
get  out  of  the  way. 

Q.  You  set  them  close  to  the  barn  or  inside  ? 

A.  Just  at  the  gable  end  of  the  barn  we  have  two.    Water  will  not  damage  it. 

Q.  Does  yours  have  a  blower  to  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Won't  the  silo  dry  up  f 

A.    Yes,   you  can  see   between  the  two- by-fours.     That  is  one  of  its 
advantages. 

Q.    How  much  damage  does  it  do  to  the  ground  outside  ? 

A.    None  at  all. 


OPEN  PARLIAMENT  FOR  DISCUSSION  OF  FARMERS' 
CLUBS  AND  OTHER  MATTERS  THAT  MAY  COME  BE- 
FORE THE  MEETING. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Meredith  of  Minnesota  college  was  called  on  for  a  short  talk, 

Mrs.  Meredith — If  the  chairman  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  I  am 
to  talk  about,  domestic  science  or  to  the  beef  men.  Possibly  you  might  be 
interested  in  knowing  about  our  school  of  agriculture,  as  the  gentlemen  men- 
tioned that  first.  Minnesota  has  a  school  of  agriculture.  Every  state  has  a 
college  of  agriculture.  The  school  of  agriculture  in  Minnesota  is  without  a 
special  grade.  Boys  and  girls  from  the  home  who  have  finished  the  ordinarv 
branches  in  the  country  schools  are  able  to  enter  this  agricultural  high 
school.  There  are  at  the  present  time  enrolled  in  the  school  about  450, 130 
are  girls,  the  others  are  boys.  The  girls  were  admitted  into  this  school  on 
request  first  of  the  boys  in  the  school.  Why  is  it  you  have  been  hearing 
about  people  leaving  the  farmf  1  think  the  reason  is  found  in  the  dissatis- 
faction of  women  with  the  conditions  on  the  farm.  The  boys  who  went  to 
the  school  ol:  agriculture  got  new  ideas  and  better  ideas  and  more  respect 
for  farming,  and  when  they  came  home  they  found  the  girls  on  the  farm  did 
not  feel  that  way.  The  next  thought  was  to  bring  the  girl  into  the  school  of 
agriculture  and  see  if  they  could  be  given  a  training  that  would  make  the 
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girl  care  for  the  farm.  What  are  we  doing  for  the  girls?  The  girls  take 
much  of  the  work  with  the  boys.  All  the  work  in  elementary  agriculture, 
plant  cultivation,horticulture,  elementary  forestry,  dairy  husbandry  an  other 
subjects.  The  girls  take  work  in  the  dairy  with  the  boys.  The  testing  of 
milk,  feeding  the  right  rations  for  the  dairy  cow  and  the  girls  also  have  in- 
struction in  animal  husbandry,  the  beef  breed  of  cattle,  the  characteristics 
of  sheep  and  swine.  We  are  not  trying  to  make  farmers  of  them,  but  we 
are  endeavoring  to  give  them  enough  instruction,  enough  insight  so  that  they 
may  appreciate  and  understand  the  farm  life,  be  m  sympathy  with  it. 
Svmpathize  with  the  man  who  is  doing  the  farm  work.  They  go  farther. 
Tliey  have  special  classes  in  home  economy.  We  have  most  excellent  in- 
struction, covering  a  three  years  course.  Girls  come  there  from  their  homes 
who  have  never  worn  a  thimble.  They  say,  oh  I  can  sew  without  a  thimble. 
They  begin  at  first  with  basting,  then  they  hem,  put  in  placket  holes  and  do 
all  the  rudimentary  work.  When  they  first  come  they  say  I  just  hate  to  sew. 
And  af|er  a  while  the  girls  learn  to  draft  and  then  to  make  a  dress.     She  is 

fiven  instruction  in  choosing  fabrics.  All  of  these  things  enter  into  the 
ousehold  economy.  She  is  given  a  course  of  lectures  on  home  administra- 
tion, the  fitting  of  the  individual  for  society,  to  keep  clean,  keep  healthy, 
how  to  introduceland  how  to  sustain  yourself  in  conversation.  We  have  the  richest 
sort  of  social  life— -350  boys  and  125  girls.  We  allow  them  to  come  together  on  the 
social  occasions  under  the  best  conditions.  We  do  not  keep  the  girls  away 
from  the  young  men,  but  teach  them  how  to  hold  themselves  with  young 
men.  The  parties  are  very  entertaining.  This  personal  fitness  for  society 
and  the  personal  training  in  social  usage  carried  back  to  the  farm  home  will 
enrich  the  home  life,  and  the  social  life  on  the  farm  instead  of  being  so 
sterile  will  become  richer  and  so  remove  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  girls 
and  women  are  dissatisfied  with  conditions  of  the  farm. 

Goin^  a  little  farther  is  the  management  of  the  home.  This  morning  we 
had  a  little  discussion  about  work,  and  I  ventured  to  remark  it  was  wrong  to 
have  washday  on  Monday.  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  put  washday  on  Monday. 
We  will  allow  Monday  to  gather  up  the  threads  that  have  been  loosened  over 
Sunday  and  prepare  for  wash  day  on  Tuesday  and  so  remove  the  dread  that 
it  always  causes  on  Sunday.  There  are  a  great  many  things  alon^  the  line  of 
home  management — how  to  select  furniture,  carpets,  and  how  to  nave  every- 
thing in  the  house  comfortable  and  suitable,  because  we  have  all  seen  a  coun- 
try Kitchen  that  is  delightful  and  the  same  house  will  have  a  parlor  that  is 
horrible,  because  of  the  things  in  it.  It  is  a  mistake  to  endeavor  to  ape  ex- 
pensive city  houses;  but  bring  out  the  idea  of  the  farm  house,  make  the  coun- 
try house  a  type  of  its  own.  The  girls  have  a  course  of  lectures  on  home 
economy.  Each  girl  has  her  examination  in  this  subject.  Each  ^irl  is  re- 
<iuired  to  carry  a  family  of  five  or  six  through  the  year  on  a  certain  named 
income  The  girl  has  to  buy  food  suitable.  She  knows  nutritious  foods  and 
can  select  a  dietary  that  will  keep  her  family  in  health  and  not  very  expensive. 
She  has  to  learn  how  to  select  and  replenish  the  household  store,  and  she  must 
look  out  for  illness  and  lay  something  aside  for  the  rainy  day  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  she  has  to  account  for  it  all.  The  girl  that  has  gone  through  that 
experience  has  been  made  to  think  along  several  lines.  One  girl  started  out 
bravely.  She  had  a  family  of  six  and  $1,000  for  the  year.  She  had  lived  in 
the  country  and  had  no  idea  of  what  an  income  was.  Along  about  February 
she  thought  she  never  could  get  the  family  through,  and  she  concluded  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  have  one  of  the  boys  drown  while  he  was  skating  and 
the  result  was  the  body  was  never  recovered  and  they  never  would  have  to 
have  a  funeral     We  didn^t  recommend  that. 

This  of  course  teaches  the  girl  to  think  about  tbe  things  on  the  farm.  There 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  a  chicken  which  we  have  raised  on  the  farm  or  the 
eggs  and  which  are  put  upon  the  farmer's  table  is  worth  any  less  on  the  table 
than  on  the  merchants  table  in  the  city.  Milk,  butter,  vegetables  and  fruit  is 
worth  as  much  on  the  farmer's  table  and  in  his  cellar  as  in  anybody's  house, 
and  many  farmers  think  thej^  have  a  poor  income  when  they  are  really  living 
well.  This  makes  the  girl  think.  She  learns  about  the  fields,  the  fiowers,  the 
eattle;  makes  her  see  the  farm  as  she  has  never  seen  it  before  and  gives  her 
a  new  interest.    I  often  say  to  the  girls,  go  home  and  come  back;,  how  does 
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the  farm  look  to  youf  And  they  will  say  it  looks  as  it  never  looked  before. 
I  saw  thiD£:s  I  never  saw  before.  A  girl  is  made  to  draw  a  plan  of  the  farm 
when  they  first  enter.  The  first  year  they  can't  remember  the  shape  of  the 
farm  and  fields,  and  which  are  in  wheat  or  oats,  and  they  have  to  write  home 
to  find  out.  When  they  go  home  the  next  time  they  see  the  farm  and  then 
they  know  exactly. 

This  is  a  six  months'  school.  They  come  October  1st  and  stay  till  the  25th 
of  March.  They  enter  into  the  farm  life  on  going  home  and  apply  the  things 
learned  in  the  school  and  live  the  six  months  on  the  farm  and  come  back  m 
the  fall.  When  you  send  children  to  school  nine  months,  they  lose  their 
identity  with  the  farm.  They  are  drawn  away  from  the  farm  but  in  this  way 
the  school  is  in  connection  with  the  farm  and  the  experience  comes  to  rein- 
force the  six  months'  term.  I  believe  in  the  plan  of  the  Minnesota  school.  I 
believe  we  have  the  right  ideas  and  in  giving  to  the  yonng  men  and  young^ 
women  this  idea  of  a  farm  home  we  have  given  them  a  splendid  ideal.  Per- 
haps I  have  not  said  the  right  thing,  but  if  there  is  any  question  I  would  be 
glad  to  answer  it. 

Chairman — We  will  have  now  an  experience  meeting,  so  called.  I 
will  call  on  several  and  I  would  like  to  have  talks  limited  to  five  min- 
ntes,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  gavel  falls. 

Is  Mrs.  Dunlap  present? 

Mrs,  Dunlap — What  is  my  subjectt    A.    Domestic  Science. 

I  assure  ^ou  that  when  I  start  upon  the  subject  of  domestic  science  or  any* 
thing  pertaining  to  that,  it  is  hard  to  say  enough  in  five  minutes  when  I  Krant 
not  less  than  an  hour;  but  I  feel  after  this  meeting  here  in  Kockford,  as  I 
said  yesterday,  that  instead  of  domestic  science  being  on  the  first  floor,  it  is 
clear  up  on  the  top,  in  the  upper  story,  for  that  is  inhere  it  was  yesterday 
afternoon  in  our  meeting,  and  when  I  see  the  interest  that  is  manifested  here 
in  our  meetings,  in  the  morning  meetings  by  the  farmers'  wives  and  by  the 
town  women,  I  realize  that  we  have  very  much  to  be  grateful  for  and  that  it 
portends  much  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  this  State  in  the 
near  future. 

The  women  of  our  meeting  this  morning  stood  for  three  hours  and  said 
they  could  have  stood  for  another  hour  and  talked  on  this  question  of  do- 
mestic science  and  so  I  know  they  are  interested  in  this  matter,  and  now 
while  you  are  doing  so  much  to  educate  the  farm  boy  in  raising  the  corn 
and  in  growing  cattle  and  knowing  how  to  give  them  a  proper  food  ration, 
I  assure  you  there  is  much  going  on  in  this  State  towards  education  of  the 
girls,  and  as  a  gentleman  said  on  this  platform  the  other  day  they  were 
going  to  try  to  interest  every  farm  boy  in  this  State  in  the  next  world's  fair 
at  St.  Louis,  we  want  to  say  there  is  a  movement  in  this  State  to  interest 
the  farm  girls  in  the  St.  Louis  exposition,  and  we  want  the  products  of 
of  this  State  displayed  and  we  want  them  cooked  by  the  Illinois  girls.  It 
is  just  as  important  that  the  girls  should  know  how  to  get  the  food  pre- 
pared as  it  is  for  the  boy  to  produce  it. 

I  assure  you  that  many  are  now  interested  in  Domestic  Science  work  in 
Winnebago  county  as  a  result  of  this  meeting.  A  lady  said  to  me  today, 
**I  will  open  up  my  home  and  kitchen  to  the  Domestic  Science  society  any 
time  there  is  one  formed  here,  and  that  means  a  great  deal,  for  she  is  a 
woman  with  a  large  home  and  a  nice  kitchen.  I  just  came  from  that  kitchen 
with  its  every  convenience  and  well  arranged  and  I  thought,  what  could 
not  a  club  accomplish  in  that  kitchen,  and  so  I  hope  you  will  consider  it 
and  go  home  with  the  thought  firmly  in  your  mind  that  you  will  do  what 
you  can  individually  towards  bringing  this  into  your  own  county  and  neigh- 
borhood.   1  thank  you. 
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Chairman — If  Senator  Dunlap  is  here  we  would  like  a  few  words 
from  him. 

Senator  Danlap:  Mr.  Chairman — I  think  that  is  very  unkind  to  call  a  man 
after  his  wife  and  show  the  difference  between  the  woman  and  the  man  on 
such  occasions. 

I  don't  know  what  the  chairman  called  me  out  for,  but  at  the  present 
moment  I  represent  the  farmers  of  this  State  as  well  as  the  manufacturer  and 
citizens  of  the  cities.  Generally  in  this  representation  of  Illinois  at  St.  Louis 
exposition  there  are  two  purposes.  One  is  a  commercial  purpose  to  exhibit 
dinerent  manufacturers  products  and  the  different  products  of  the  soil  and 
try  to  keep  our  attention  to  the  products  at  home  and  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
playing to  others  the  various  products  of  the  State.  At  Paris,  the  United 
States  government  took  a  special  interest  in  introducing  her  products,  and  I 
think  for  the  State  of  Illinois  the  results  v^ill  go  to  show  that  the  monev  was 
wisely  expended.  The  exhibit  of  American  products  and  especially  of  Illinois 
products  at  that  exposition  was  such  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  foreign 
people.  I  have  met  a  number  of  American  gentlemen  who  traveled  through 
Europe  and  have  afterwards  said  one  of  the  first  things  noticed  in  almost 
every  city  was  the  great  display  of  American  products.  The  new  process  of 
cold  storage  is  bringing  about  this  condition  of  things.  They  wondered  how 
it  was  possible  for  us  to  keep  our  food  so  or  was  it  that  their  fail  was  our 
spring  and  our  spring  their  fall  and  while  it  was  spring  with  them  it  must  be 
autumn  with  us.  By  January  or  February  their  fruit  is  all  gone  except  what 
is  grown  under  glass.  Grapes,  peaches,  pears  and  apples  are  grown  under 
glass  and  this  fruit  is  away  beyond  the  reach  of  all  classes,  except  the  wealthy 
class  and  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  strawberries  weie  sold  tor  30  cents  each 
in  the  market.  I  observed  some  very  nice  ones  and  in  company  with  another 
gentleman,  I  called  on  the  proprietor  and  talked  the  matter  over  and  asked 
him  if  he  found  much  of  a  market,  and  he  said  they  were  sold  upon  order, 
and  this  special  lot  were  to  go  to  the  Countess  Castellane  so  you  see  that  is 
a  pretty  good  way  to  ^et  rid  of  the  Gould  millions.  Apples  were  from  20  to 
30  cents  each.  I  was  in  the  household  markets  of  Paris  on  the  second  day  of 
January  and  peaches  grown  under  glass  were  sold  at  $1.40  each.  This  shows 
the  possibility  of  a  foreign  market  to  the  American  who  is  willing  to  spend  a 
little  in  exhibiting  the  American  apple  in  foreign  country.  After  January  the 
markets  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  American  shipper  if  they  do  not  put 
the  tariff  up.  We  can  show  to  the  foreign  people  now  they  can  procure 
American  products  at  much  less  than  their  present  cost. 

The  exhibit  at  St.  Louis  is  for  this  purpose.  It  is  for  the  advancement  of 
agriculture  in  the  State  of  Illinois  and  snowing  to  our  own  people  there  are 
many  uses  to  which  corn  and  other  products  can  be  put  and  in  that  way  tend 
to  increase  the  consumption. 

Now  Mr.  Shammel  has  shown  to  us  bow  to  increase  our  yield  two  to  five 
bushels  to  the  acre.  If  we  can  retain  the  price  and  increase  the  sale  we  are 
all  right.  Mr.  Shammel  told  us  they  are  breeding  corn  for  different  purposes. 
They  are  breeding  for  corn  that  will  have  a  larger  proportion  of  protein,  an- 
otner  kind  of  corn  will  have  more  oil  and  fat  producing  food.  The  breeders 
will  select  the  seed  corn  with  a  view  to  what  they  intend  to  feed  for,  dairy  or 
beef,  and  ^ou  will  see  by  the  label  of  some  of  our  brands  of  whiskey  that 
some  of  it  is  adapted  for  fat  men  and  the  other  brand  is  for  increasing  fat. 
So  you  see  the  idea  may  be  worked  out  even  in  such  things  as  that  and  the 
idea  is  a  good  one.  The  breeders  of  stock  in  Illinois  that  have  become 
famous  will  have  a  chance  to  maintain  their  supremacy  and  increase  it,  and 
extend  their  breeds  beyond  the  confine  of  Illinois  ana  of  the  United  States, 
and  so  the  expositions  are  of  value  commercially  and  educationally,  and  I 
hope  the  farmers  of  the  State,  the  live  stock  breeder  and  the  corn  grower, 
the  horticulturalist  and  the  producer  of  new  grades  of  corn,  and  everything 
in  which  the  farmers  of  Illinois  are  interestea  will  take  an  active  interest  to 
make  the  exposition  a  success  for  themselves  and  Illinois. 
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Honorable  David  Hunter  called  npon,  but  was  not  present. 

Chairman:  Professor  Kern  who  has  helped  us  very  materially  in 
making  our  institute  a  success. 

Professor  Kern:  I  will  not  come  to  the  platform.  I  only  wish  to  voice  my 
heartiest  sympathy  with  what  has  been  said  on  the  training  of  the  girls.  It 
was  my  pleasure  while  in  Ohio  to  visit  the  schools  where  girls  are  tought  to 
become  housekeepers,  and  I  have  always  insisted  that  if  it  was  right  to  train 
the  boys  it  is  right  to  train  the  girls.  I  have  always  talked  it  and  I  am 
hoping  every  pablic  school  will  give  less  time  to  Latin,  etc.,  and  put  more  on 
these  things,  and  on  the  fitting  of  our  girls  to  become  the  wives  and  home- 
makers  for  the  coming  generation.  I  am  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota  schools.  I  am  glad  Illinois  is  beginning  to  wake  up 
and  take  a  front  seat  with  the  other  states. 

I  am  a  crank  on  one  thing  and  I  believe  if  we  set  about  it  wisely  we  ean 
bring  about  the  evolution  of  the  country  school  ^o  that  the  boy  and  girl  of 
the  country  district  can  obtain  the  training  of  the  boy  and  girl  of  the  city 
school. 

President:     Mr.  Frisbie. 

Mr.  Frisbia:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I  think  it  is  not  very 
kind  of  the  chairman  to  call  me  up,  and  as  I  am  no  speaker,  I  demur. 

President:     I  know  you  can  work,  now  what  can  you  say? 

Mr.  Frisbie:  I  am  proud,  more  proud  than  ever  I  was  before,  of  belonging 
to  such  a  fine  class  of  people  as  this  meeting  has  shown  the  farmers  to  be. 
I  am  proud  of  belonging  to  a  class  of  people  connected  with  a  public  meeting 
of  this  kind  that  stands  for  everything  that  is  for  advancement  of  the  home, 
every  material  thing  that  is  for  the  up-building  of  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 
I  know  the  farmers  have  done  in  the  past  their  part  in  support  of  the  fiag. 
I  know  they  will  do  their  full  part  in  the  education  of  the  children  that  are  to 
come  and  in  the  future  support  the  fiag.  It  was  among  the  farmers  that  the 
fiag  was  first  raised  on  the  public  schools  throughout  the  country. 

Through  the  work  of  the  institute  the  advancement  in  our  country  schools 
has  been  marked  and  I  believe  the  sentiment  is  growing,  and  I  can't  voice  it 
better  than  agentleman  who  has  no  children  of  his  own,  and  who  is  a  large 
taz  payer.  He  told  me  the  taxes  be  most  cheerfully  paid  were  the  school 
taxes,  because  the  school  children  would  some  day  be  the  law  makers,  but  he 
said  he  did  object  because  his  school  was  a  small  school,  that  they  had  six  or 
eight  scholars,  and  because  it  was  small  the  directors  thought  it  was  not  en* 
titled  to  a  high  priced  teacher.  This  he  considered  an  absolute  waste  of  the 
public  money.  Now  a  high  priced  school  teacher  may  be  a  very  poor  teacher 
and  a  low  priced  teacher  may  be  either  very  poor  or  excellent,  but  as  a  rule 
teachers  as  well  as  manufacturers  and  men  who  work  receive  wap'es  commen- 
surate with  their  ability,  and  consequently  he  did  object  to  what  he  con- 
sidered an  utter  waste  of  taxes  along  that  liae,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  the 
farmers  waking  up  and  wanting  better  schools  and  taking  care  of  them.  He 
said  he  didn't  care  how  the  school  tax  was  increased  provided  he  got  returns 
for  his  money,  but  it  did  make  him  mad  to  pay  for  something  he  didn't  get. 
I  don't  wish  to  take  up  any  more  of  your  time  except  to  say  to  the  strangers 
among  us,  we  were  very  glad  indeed  to  welcome  you.  We  are  glad  you  came. 
We  hope  you  will  come  again,  and  we  hope  that  whenever  you  see  a  resident 
of  Winnebago  county  or  of  northern  Illinois  in  your  future  meetings  you  will 
remember  you  see  a  friend,  a  person  you  can  depend  upon  for  anything  they 
can  do  to  advance  the  work  in  every  way  for  education  and  good  citizenship. 

President:  Parties  named  as  members  of  the  Boys'  Corn  Commit- 
tee: W.  H.  Stevenson,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana;  John  R.  Olis- 
by,  Areola;  A.  W.  Jamison,  Peoria:  Will  H.  Young,  Athens;  John 
T.  Galbraith,  Carbondale. 
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President:  The  people  of  Rockford  have  been  very  kind  to  us,  and 
I  don't  know  just  where  their  hospitality  would  end  if  we  stayed  with 
them  many  more  days.  I  have  a  communication  to  read  to  you  from 
the  Rockford  Railway,  Light  and  Power  Co. : 

ROOKPORB,  III.,  Feb.  21, 1902. 
2o  the  Illinois  State  Farmera^  Institute: 

Gentlemen— We  hereby  tender  you  the  use  of  our  lines  Friday,  Feb.  21, 
1902,  between  3:30  and  6:30.  Badges  will  be  honored  for  passage  on  all  lines 
between  the  above  named  hours. 

•    Very  truly  yours, 

T.  M.  Ellis.  Gen.  Manager, 

This  includes  a  ride  all  over  the  city  and  you  can  also  take  the  trip 
to  Belvidere  if  you  so  desire.  All  not  having  badges,  among  the 
delegates,  can  get  them  by  coming  down  here  to  the  front  of  the 
house. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions,  by  Mr.  Frake: 

Whereas,  The  promotion  of  the  farming  industry  of  the  State  can  be  most 
speedily  and  effectively  secured  through  the  study  of  the  Elementary  Princi- 
ples of  Agriculture  in  the  public  schools;  therefore,  be  it 

Besolved^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Illinois 
Farmers'  Institute  to  present  to  the  next  General  Assembly  such  a  measure 
as  may  result  in  the  introduction  into  our  public  schools  the  study  of  Elemen- 
tary Principles  of  Agriculture,  with  the  hope  of  getting  our  sons  and  daugh- 
ters more  interested  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
State. 

Whereas,  The  officers  of  the  Winnebago  County  Farmers'  Institute,  the 
citizens  of  Rockford  and  the  county  of  Winnebago  have  made  such  complete 
and  satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Illmois 
Farmers^  Institute,  and 

Whereas,  The  attendance  and  interest  manifested  in  the  papers  and  dis- 
cussions have  been  exceedingly  gratifying;  therefore,  be  it 

Eesolved,  A  full  measure  of  our  thanks  is  due  and  is  hereby  extended  to  Mr. 
W.  L.  Frisbie,  his  very  efficient  corps  of  associates,  and  to  the  ^[oung  gentle- 
men who  have  so  agreeably  and  gentlemanly  performed  their  duties  as  ushers. 

Resolved,  That  the  pastors  and  musicians  of  Rockford,  who  have  so  cheer- 
fully and  acceptably  served  the  institute,  are  especially  entitled  to  our  grati- 
tude. 

Eesolved,  That  to  the  press  of  Rockford,  for  its  hearty  co-operation  in  sup- 
porting the  institute  and  the  generous  amount  of  space  that  it  has  given  to 
the  proceedings,  our  sincere  thanks  are  due. 

James  Frake, 
J.'  N.  Coolidge, 
L.  N.  Beal. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions.    Motion  seconded. 

President:  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  resolution  be 
adopted;  all  in  favor  make  known  by  saying  aye.     Motion  carried. 

President:  I  most  heartily  thank  your  for  your  kindly  coopera- 
tion in  making  this  a  successful  meeting,  and  I  trust  the  instruction 
to  which  we  have  listened  may  remain  with  us  through  the  remain- 
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der  of  our  lives.  Many  of  us  may  have  no  part  again  in  an  assembly 
of  this  kind,  but  I  am  sure  we  will  all  have  a  pleasant  memory  of 
this  meeting. 

Mrs.  Scott  will  lead  you  in  singing  "God  be  With  You  'Till  We 
Meet  Again,"  and  I  trust  all  will  unite  in  the  song. 

Institute  adjourned. 


CLASS  WORK  AT  THE  INSTITCJTION. 

The  class  exercises  each  morning  in  corn  cultivation  and  judging, 
domestic  science,  live  stock  and  horticulture  were  all  well  attended 
and  proved  to  be  a  very  important  part  of  the  institute's  most  practi- 
cal work,  and  much  enthusiasm  was  aroused  over  the  instruction 
given  and  received.  The  daily  attendance  at  the  corn  class  was 
greater  than  the  capacity  of  the  hall,  being  from  300  to  400  each  day. 
The  other  classes  averaged  100  in  daily  attendance.  So  great  was 
the  desire  for  this  class  work  that  the  classes  met  at  8  o'clock  a.  m., 
and  then  were  not  ready  to  adjourn  for  the  general  sessions.  Each 
morning  found  persons  waiting  for  the  class  work  to  begin,  some  of 
them  having  driven  eight  to  ten  miles  in  the  early  morning  to  be  on 
hand,  and  could  hardly  wait  till  the  leaders  had  had  their  breakfast. 
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MINUTES  OF  MEETINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIREC- 
TORS  AND  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  ILLI. 
NOIS  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  FROM  FEB.  26,  1901,  TO 
FEB.  26,  1902. 


Institute  Room  State  House,  Feb.  26, 1901. 

The  board  met  as  provided  by  the  statutes,  at  4:00  o'clock  p.  m. 
In  the  absence  of  the  president  it  was  called  to  order  by  Vice- 
President  Beal.  Roll  call  showed  the  following  members  present: 
Allen,  Beal,  Burroughs,  Clark,  Coolidge,  Dean,  Easterly,  Frake, 
Grout,  Hughes,  Hunt,  Kimzey,  King,  Mann,  Mills,  Moore,  Newman, 
Shank  and  Steenberg. 

Director  Burroughs  moved  that  the  chairman  appoint  a  commit- 
tee on  credentials  of  the  new  members. 

Motion  adopted. 

The  chairman  named  Directors  Coolidge,  Moore  and  King  as  such 
committee. 

On  motion  a  recess  was  taken  till  7:80  p.  m. 


Institute  Room,  February  26,  7 :30  p.  m. 

Board  met  as  per  adjournment.  Roll  call  showed  the  following 
members  present:  Allen,  Beal,  Burroughs,  Clark,  Coolidge,  Daven- 
port, Dean,  Easterly,  Frake,  Grout,  Hughes,  Hunt,  Kimzey,  King. 
Mann,  Mills,  Moore,  Newman,  Shank  and  Mrs.  Steenberg. 

The  committee  on  credentials  of  new  members  made  the  following 
report: 

2o  the  Members  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute, 

Gentlemen — We,  your  committee  on  credentials,  beg  leave  to  report  that 
we  have  examined  the  reports  from  the  convention  of  delegates  at  the  State 
meeting  at  Jacksonville  and  find  that  the  following  parties  were  duly  elected 
to  represent  the  even  numbered  congressional  districts  on  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors for  the  ensuing  two  years : 

Second  District — W.  R.  Goodwin,  Chicago,  111. 
Fourth  District — John  M.  Clark,  Chicago. 
Sixth  District — William  Stewart,  Chicago. 
Eight  District — George  A.  Hunt,  Greenwood. 
Tenth  District — J.  H.  Coolidge,  Galesburg. 
Twelfth  District— F.  I.  Mann.  Gilman. 
Fourteenth*  District — Ralph  Allen,  Delavan. 
Sixteenth  District — A.  P.  Grout,  Winchester. 
Eighteenth  District — E.  W.  Burroughs,  Ed  wards  ville. 
Twentieth  District — L.  N.  Beal,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Twenty- second  District — H.  G.  Easterly,  Carbondale. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  H.  Coolidge, 
Amos  F.  Moore, 
S.  Noble  King. 
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Director  Frake  moved  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Cre- 
dentials be  approved. 

Motion  adopted. 

Director  Burroughs  moved  that  the  board  proceed  to  the  election 
of  officers  and  that  the  first  ballot  be  an  informal  one. 

Motion  adopted. 

Director  Kimzey  moved  that  the  chairman  appoint  three  tellers. 

Motion  adopted  and  the  chairman  named  Messrs.  Hughes,  Easterly 
and  Burroughs  as  tellers. 

The  informal  ballot  for  president  resulted  as  follows:  S.  Noble 
King,  6  votes,  A.  P.  Grout  2  votes,  W.  R.  Kimzey  10  votes,  J.  H. 
Coolidge  1  vote,  L.  N.  Beal  1  vote;  total,  19.  Necessary  to  a  choice, 
10  votes. 

First  formal  ballot  for  president  resulted  as  follows:  King  3  votes, 
Grout  1  vote,  Kimzey  13  votes,  Beal  1  vote;  total,  19. 

W.  R.  Kimzey  having  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  oast  was 
declared  duly  elected  president  for  the  ensuiug  year. 

The  informal  vote  for  vice  president  resulted  as  follows:  H.  D. 
Hughes  2  votes,  J.  H.  Coolidge  2  votes,  G.  W.  Dean  1  vote,  D.  H. 
Shank  7  votes,  S.  Noble  King  2  votes,  L.  N.  Beal  3  votes,  F.  I.  Mann 
1  vote;  total,  19.     Necessary  to  a  choice,  10  votes. 

First  ballot  for  vice  president  resulted  as  follows:  Coolidge  5  votes, 
Dean  1  vote,  Shank  6  votes.  King  6  votes.  Burroughs  1  vote,  Beal  1 
vote;  total,  19.     Necessary  to  a  choice,  10. 

Second  ballot  for  vice  president  resulted  as  follows:  Mrs.  Steen- 
berg  1  vote,  Coolidge  4  votes.  Shank  6  votes.  King  8  votes;  total,  19. 
Necessary  to  a  choice,  10  votes. 

Third  ballot  for  vice  president  resulted  as  follows.  Coolidge  3  votes. 
Shank  7  votes.  King  8  votes,  Beal  1  vote;  total,  19  votes.  Necessary 
to  a  choice,  10  votes. 

Fourth  ballot  for  vice  president  resulted  as  follows:  James  Frake 
1  vote.  Shank  5  votes.  King  12  votes,  Beal  1  vote;  total,  19  votes. 

S.  Noble  King  having  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  was 
duly  declared  elected  vice  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  informal  ballot  for  secretary  resulted  as  follows:  A.  B.  Hos- 
tetter  11  votes,  Charles  F.  Mills  7  votes,  blank  1  vote;  total,  19  votes. 
Necessary  to  a  choice,  10  votes. 

First  ballot  for  secretary  resulted  as  follows:  Hostetter  13  votes. 
Mills  5  votes,  Wilson  1  vote;  total,  19  votes. 

A.  B.  Hostetter  having  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  was 
duly  declared  elected  secretary  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  informal  vote  for  treasurer  resulted  as  follows:  A.  P.  Grout  15 
votes.  Shank  1  vote,  Oliver  Wilson  1  vote,  H.  G.  Easterly  1  vote,  D. 
W.  Dean  1  vote;  total,  19  votes.    Necessary  to  a  choice,  10  votes. 
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Director  Mills  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the 
unanimons  vote  of  the  members  present  for  A.  P.  Grout  for  treas* 
urer.  This  was  done  and  A.  P.  Grout  declared  duly  elected  treasurer 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  informal  ballot  for  superintendent  of  institutes  resulted  as  foU 
lows:  A.  B.  Hostetter  14  votes,  D.  H.  Shank  1  vote,  Oliver  Wilson  2 
votes,  0.  F.  Mills  2  votes;  total,  19  votes.  Necessary  to  a  choice,  10 
votes. 

The  first  ballot  for  superintendent  resulted  as  follows:  Hostetter 
15  votes,  Wilson  2  votes.  Mills  1  vote.  Dean  1  vote;  total,  19  votes. 

A.  B.  Hostetter  having  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  was 
declared  duly  elected  secretary  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  chairman  appointed  Director  Coolidge  a  committee  to  conduct 
President-elect  Kimzey  to  the  chair.  Director  Coolidge  performed 
this  duty  gracefully  and  introduced  President  Kimzey,  who  made  a 
neat  speech  setting  forth  some  of  the  things  the  institute  had  accom- 
plished, spoke  encouragingly  of  the  future  of  the  work,  and  thanked 
the  board  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him. 

Director  Easterly  moved  that  the  executive  committee  be  author- 
ized to  approve  the  bond  of  Treasurer-elect  A.  P.  Grout  in  the 
amount  of  $20,000,  as  heretofore. 

Motion  adopted. 

Director  Burroughs  moved  that  $1,000  of  the  contingent  fund  be 
transferred  to  the  general  fund  for  expenses  of  the  board,  and  asked 
for  roll  call  on  the  adoption  of  the  motion. 

The  roll  was  called  with  the  following  vote:  Ayes — Allen,  Beal, 
Burroughs,  Clark,  Coolidge,  Davenport,  Dean,  Easterly,  Frake, 
Grout,  Hughes,  Hunt,  Kimzey,  King,  Mann,  Mills,  Moore,  Newman, 
Shank,  Mrs.  Steenberg.     Nays — None. 

Motion  adopted. 

On  motion  the  board  adjourned  till  11  o'clock  a.  m.  Feb.  27,  that 
the  members  may  have  opportunity  to  confer  with  the  members  of 
the  General  Assembly. 


Institute  Room,  February  27, 11:00  a.  m. 
Board  met  as  per  adjournment  at  11  a.  m. 

Roll  call  showed  the  following  members  present:  Allen,  Beal, 
Burroughs,  Coolidge,  Davenport,  Dean,  Grout,  Hunt,  Kimzey,  Mills, 
Moore,  Newman,  Shank. 

President  Kimzey  announced  that  all  standing  committees  would 
hold  over  till  new  ones  could  be  appointed. 

The  board  took  a  recess  to  meet  with  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  the  consideration  of  the  Institute  bill. 

—19  F.  I. 
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After  returning  to  the  institute  room  the  board  was  again  called  to 
order  and  Director  Dean  moved  that  the  president  be  instructed  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  board  at  Champaign  at  the  time  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  college  of  agriculture  buildings. 

Motion  adopted. 

The  secretary  read  the  following  letter  from  Prof.  W.  L.  Pillsbury, 
secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois: 

Urbana,  III.,  Jan.  26,  1901. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Hostetter,  Springfield^  III  : 

Dear  Sir— Our  board  of  trustees  at  its  meeting  on  the  23d  inst.  voted  to 
invite  the  executive  committee  of  the  Illinois  Farmor^'  institute  to  nominate 
one  of  its  members  to  serve  for  the  year  on  the  advisory  board  of  our  agri- 
cultural experiment  station.  Ever  since  the  organization  of  the  experiment 
station  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  State 
Dairy luen's  Association,  have  each  appointed  a  member  of  this  board.  The 
advisory  board  meets  once  in  three  months  and  its  suggestions  with  regard 
to  the  management  of  the  station  have  been  of  great  value. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  L.  PiLLSBURY, 

Secretary. 

Director  Moore  moved  that  the  invitation  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  to  nominate  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  experi- 
ment station  be  accepted  and  the  appointment  be  left  with  the  exec- 
utive committee. 

Motion  adopted. 

Director  Coolidge,  chairman  of  Committee  on  Speakers  for 
County  Institutes,  moved  that  the  board  recommend  that  the  direc- 
tors and  county  institute  officers  use  the  list  of  speakers  named  in 
Bulletin  No.  2,  at  the  coming  district  conferences. 

Motion  adopted. 

After  a  general  discussion  of  the  agricultural  bills  pending  in  the 
legislature  and  the  suggestion  from  the  president  that  each  director 
interview  the  members  of  the  Assembly  from  his  district  in  regard 
to  their  passage,  the  board  adjourned. 

Minutes  read  and  approved  May  21,  1901. 

Walter  R.  Kimzey, 

President. 
A.  B.  Hostetter, 

Secretary. 
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Institute  Room,  April  4, 1901. 

The  executive  committee  met  on  call  of  the  chairman.  Members 
present — Beal,  Kimzey  and  Shank.  Minutes  of  meeting  of  Febru- 
ary 27,  1901,  were  read  and  approved. 

Director  Beal  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  write  to 
Mr.  Daniel  Geohring  of  Metamora,  Woodford  county,  that  his  claim 
for  $2  could  not  be  allowed  and  suggest  that  he  present  the  same  to 
the  Woodford  County  Farmers'  Institute,  to  be  paid  when  they  have 
funds,  in  regular  form  with  their  next  report.    Motion  adopted. 

Director  Beal  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  write  to 
each  director,  stating  that  after  an  informal  conference  with  the  at- 
torney general,  that  the  executive  committee  recommends  that  each 
director  continue  to  conduct  the  institute  work  in  his  present  district 
as  heretofore,  regardless  of  any  new  apportionment  by  the  present 
General  Assembly,  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  board.  This 
to  apply  to  district  conferences,  appointment  of  scholarships  and  all 
other  institute  work  in  charge  of  the  director.     Motion  adopted. 

Director  Shank  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  procure 
rubber  stamps  for  the  newly  elected  officers  and  members  of  the 
board.     Motion  adopted. 

The  following  report  was  made  on  the  bills  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee for  audit: 

2o  tJte  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Fafmers^  Institute: 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  executive  committee  having  duly  ex- 
amined the  claims  of  the  parties  named  helow,  have  approved  the  same  and 
recommend  that  warrants  in  payment  of  said  vouchers  he  drawn  to  the  order 
of  the  respective  claimants  for  the  following  amounts: 


To  whom  drawn. 


Amount. 


1689 
1690 
1691 
1692 
1693 
1694 
1695 
1696 
1697 
1696 
1699 
1706 
1701 
1702 
1703 
1704 
1706 
1706 
1707 
1706 


Central  Union  Telephone  Co 

Frank  Simmons,  for  library 

A.  B.  Hostetter,  for  postasre  for  secretary's  office.... 

Western  Union  Telesrraph  Co 

John  Underf aneer,  drayase 

The  Pantasrraph.  for  750  copies  of  Pantaffraph 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co..  rent  of  machine 

Adams  Express  Co 

American  Express  Co , 

H.  A.  McEeenne,  cleaning  typewriter  and  janitor... 

Coe  Brothers,  office  supplies 

A.  B.  Hostetter,  salary  for  February  and  March,  1901 

Amos  F.  Moore,  expenses  as  director  

G.  W.  Dean,  expenses  as  director 

W.  R.  Goodwin,  expenses  as  director 

H.  D.  Huffhes,  expenses  as  director 

United  States  Express  Co 

L.  N.  Beal.  expenses  as  director 

W.  R.  Kimzey,  expenses  as  director 

D.  H.  Shank,  expenses  as  director , 

Total 


t       35 

34 

300 

448 

50 

22  50 

1  50 

9  61 

12  02 

6  00 

260 

250  00 

36  92 

18  26 

14  95 

24  68 

6  98 

18  00 

40  28 

12  61 


9479  88 


Approved  April  4,  1901. 


Signed,       Walter  R.  Kimzey, 
D.  H.  Shank, 
L.  N.  Beal. 
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There  being  no  further  business  the  committee,  on  motion  of  Di- 
rector Shank,  adjourned. 

Minutes  read  and  approved,  April  23,  1901. 

Walter  R.  Kimzby,  A.  B.  Hostbtteb, 

President  Secretary. 

Institute  Room,  April  23, 190L 

The  committee  met  as  per  call  of  the  chairman.  Present — Direc- 
tors Kimzey,  Beal,  King  and  Shank. 

Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  April  4,  1901,  were  read  and  approved. 

The  treasurer,  A.  P.  Grout,  presented  the  following  bond: 

Know  All  Men  by  these  Presents,  that  we,  Albert  P.  Grout,  as  principal,  and 
Percie  C.  Grout,  Charles  H.  Condit  and  William  Neat,  as  sureties,  all  of  the 
county  of  Scott  and  State  of  Illinois,  are  held  and  firmly  bound  unto  the  Illi- 
nois Farmers'  Institute,  a  public  corporation  of  this  State,  in  the  penal  sum 
of  twenty  thousand  ($20,000)  dollars,  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  to> 
be  paid  to  said  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  for  the  payment  of  which,  well  and 
truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  ourselves,  our  heirs,  executors  and  administrators^ 
severally  and  firmly  by  these  presents.  Sig^ned  with  our  hands  and  sealed 
with  our  steals  this  12th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1901. 

The  condition  of  the  foreso'mg  obligation  is  such  that.  Whereas,  the  above 
bounden  Albert  P.  Grout  was,  on  the  26th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1901,  duly 
elected  treasurer  of  said  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  for  the  period  of  one  year,, 
expiring  February  27, 1901,  and  required  to  give  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  ($20,000)  dollars. 

Now,  therefore,  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such  that^  if  the  said 
Albert  P.  Grout  shall  faithfully  perform  and  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office 
as  treasurer  of  the  said  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  and  shall  safely  keep  all 
money  and  other  property  entrusted  to  his  care  as  treasurer,  paying  the  same 
out  when  ordered  by  the  %oard  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute 
and  perform  all  duties  required  of  him  as  such  treasurer,  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  said  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  of&ce  as  such  treasurer,  pay  over  to  his  successor  inomce,  when  appointed 
and  qualified,  or  to  such  person  or  persons  as  the  Board  of  Directors  of  said 
Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  may  direct  or  require,  all  moneys  and  other  prop- 
erty then  remaining  in  his  hands  as  such  treasurer,  then  this  obligation  to  be 
void,  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

[Seai*,]       Albert  P;  Grout, 
Percie  G.  Grout, 
Charles  H.  Gondit, 
William  Neat. 

State  of  Illinois,  \ 
Scott  Gounty.     j 

Before  me,  Alonzo  Ellis,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  said  county,  this  day 
appeared  Albert  P.  Grout,  Percie  G.  Grout,  Gharles  H.  Gondit  and  William< 
ISeat,  to  me  personally  known  to  be  the  same  persons  whose  names-  are  signedi 
to  the  foregoing  instrument  in  writing,  and  acknowledged  that  they  executed, 
the  same  for  the  uses  and  purposes  therein  stated. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  12th  da>y  of  April,  A.  D.  1901. 

Alonzo  Ellis, 

Notary  Publie, 

Mr.  S.  Noble  King  moved  that  the  bond  of  Albert  P.  Grout  as^ 
treasurer  be  accepted,  spread  upon  the  records. and.  placed  on  fileu 
Motion  adopted. 


2»3 

Director  Beal  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  reqaest 
each  director  to  make  mention  in  hie  report  of  the  leadine  aKricni- 
taral  industries  of  his  district  and  furnish  photographs  iilnstratiiiK 
the  same  for  the  annual  report.     Motion  adopted. 

Director  King  moved  that  the  committee  select  by  ballot  a  member 
of  the  board  to  rejffeBeat  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  on  the  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  Experiment  Station.    Motion  adopted. 

A  ballot  being  taken,  Mr.  S.  Koble  King  was  selected  on  the  sec- 
ond ballot  as  such  representative. 

The  following  report  wae  made  on  the  bills  presented  for  audit: 
Tit  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinoit  Farmers'  Institute: 

We,  the  andersi^ed  members  of  the  executive  committee,  bavins  duly  ez< 
smined  the  olaima  of  the  parties  named  below,  have  approved  the  aame  and 
recommend  that  warrants  m  payment  of  said  vonohers  be  drawn  to  the  order 
of  the  respective  claimants  for  the  following  amoants: 


IKN  Lake  CoDDty  Farmers' iDstltote.  B.  B.  Flaroe.treuarer 

...■In..-..  « — .„  ■jpanngrg.  inatltnte.  William  Wait.  treaaQrer 
pensa  at  I'tb  dlitriet  ooDferenea , 


iipenae  at  14th  district  confarenca 

r,  azpaDsa  at  Uth  dliCrlot  aoDfereoea 

use  at  Utb  diatrlet  ooutarenoa 

'.  eineQia  at  Utb  dlatxlot  cODteranee 

Dk  Co..  librarj  eaaea  repalm 

a  oIQce  and  rapalra  on  tTPawrlter. . . 
conferanee 


illdoD.  I 


St  eonferanee  ■  ■ 


Approved  April  24,  1901. 

Walter  B.  Kimzey. 
S,  Noble  Kixa, 
L.  N.  Bbai.. 
D.  H.  Shank. 

Exectitive  Committee. 
On  motion  of  Director  Shank  the  committee  adjourned. 
Read  and  approved  May  22, 1901. 
Walter  R.  Kimzby,  A.  B.  Hostettee, 

President.  Secretary. 
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Champaign,  III.,  May  21,  1901. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  met  as 
per  adjournment  in  the  parlors  of  the  Bradley  hotel,  Champaign,  111., 
at  8:00  o'clock  p.  m.,  May  21, 1901.  The  following  directors  answered 
to  roll  call.  Allen,  Beal,  Burroughs,  Clark,  Dean,  Easterly,  Frake, 
Hughes,  Hunt,  Kimzey,  King,  Mann,  Moore,  Newman,  Shank, 
Steenberg,  Goodwin,  Grout. 

The  minutes  of  the  board  meetings  of  Feb.  26  and  27, 1901  were  read 
and  approved.  The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  April  4  and  23,  1901  were  read,  and  on  motion  of  Director 
Frake  ,the  actions  of  the  executive  committee  and  the  minutes  were 
approved. 

Director  Mills  offered  the  foUowing^  resolution  and  moved  its 
adoption: 

Whereas,  there  is  considerable  interest  manifested  in  the  organization  of 
farmers'  clubs  throuGrhont  the  State,  and 

Whereas,  said  clubs  cannot  be  confined  to  township  lines  in  their  member- 
ship or  efforts  to  obtain  the  best  results,  and 

Whereas,  the  standing  committee  of  the  State  Institute  on  Township  In- 
stitutes, can  better  promote  the  work  contemplated  through  and  by  means  of 
farmers'  clubs,  therefore  be  it 

Besolved^  that  in  articleVof  the  constitution  relating  to  township  instituteSt 
wherever  the  word  township  institute  appears,  the  word  farmers'  club  be 
substituted,  so  that  article  V  shall  read  as  follows:  A  committee  on  organ- 
izing farmers'  clubs  shall  assist  in  promoting  the  interests  of  Farmers'  club 
meetings  throughout  the  State. 

Resolution  adopted. 

Director  Frake  moved  that  Colonel  Charles  F.  Mills  be  appointed  a 
committee  to  draft  resolutions  of  respect  for  our  deceased  member  of 
the  board.  Honorable  G.  A.  Willmarth  of  the  Eleventh  district. 
That  an  engrossed  copy  thereof  be  given  to  G.  A.  Willmarth  in  the 
forthcoming  annual  report. 

Motion  unanimously  adopted. 

Director  Mills  moved  that  it  be  declared  the  sense  of  this  board 
that  no  member  should  serve  more  than  one  term  as  president  of  the 
board. 

President  Kimzey  called  Director  Beal  to  the  chair  and  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  motion.  A  vote  being  taken  after  considerable  discus- 
sion the  motion  was  lost. 

The  committee  on  legislation  made  the  following  report: 

Champaign,  III.,  May  21, 1901. 

2o  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers''  Institute: 

Gentlemen — We,  your  committee  on  legislation,  beg  leave  to  report  that 
all  the  bills  favored  by  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  namelv,  the  bill  mak- 
ing appropriation  for  the  State  institute  and  County  Farmers'  Institutes  with 
an  additional  section  providing  $2,500  per  annum  for  the  free  libraries,  a  bill 
increasing  the  number  of  copies  of  the  annual  report  to  20,000,  and  the  bill 
providing  for  the  enlargement  of  the  work  of  the  ezpeiiment  station  and  col- 
lege of  agriculture  were  passed  and  have  been  signed  by  the  Governor. 

The  members  of  the  Forty-second  General  Assemblv  are  justly  entitled  to- 
the  thanks  of  the  farmers  of  Illinois  for  their  favorable  consideration  of  the 
bills  in  the  interest  of  the  development  of  agriculture.    We  regard  the  comins* 
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together  of  the  various  afiricnltural  associations  and  their  harmonioas  co- 
operation in  securing  legislation  for  the  common  good  as  a  most  important 
step  in  the  development  of  Illinois  agricaltnre  and  one  which  promises  much 
for  the  future.  We  desire  that  the  following  letter  be  spread  upon  the  records 
as  part  of  this  report,  showing,  as  it  does,  the  section  of  the  association  bill 
for  which  the  institute  became  responsible : 

lo  the  members  of  the  Forty-aeeand  General  Assembly: 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  following  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  committee  on  legislation: 

Whereas,  The  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  is  especially  interested  in  the 
passage  of  the  bill  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  by  the  various  live 
stock,  dairy,  horticultural  and  other  agricultural  organizations  of  the  State^ 
and  having  for  its  object  the  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the 
college  of  agriculture  and  agricultural  experiment  station,  and, 

Whereas,  All  the  county  farmers'  institutes  are  especially  interested  in 
the  provisions  of  section  three  of  said  bill,  providing  for  the  chemical  and 
physical  examination  of  the  various  soils  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  character  and  location  of  the  several  classes  of  soils  and  ascer- 
taining wiiat  crops  and  treatment  are  best  suited  to  each,  and  whether  the 
present  methods  are  tending  to  the  preservation  or  the  reduction  of  their  fer- 
tility, etc. ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  b^  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute, 
that  said  bill  is  worthy  of  the  cordial  and  hearty  support  of  all  interested  in 
the  further  development  of  the  agriculture  of  the  State,  and  its  passage  by 
the  General  Assembly,  should  be  urged  by  every  county  farmers'  institute. 

In  asking  your  favorable  consideration  of  the  bill  referred  to  and  urging 
vou  to  support  the  same,  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  does  so  advisedly  and 
snows  whereof  it  speaks.  The  question  of  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  has  been  considered,  in  some  of  its  phases,  at  every  one  of  the  100  far- 
mers' institutes  held  in  Illinois  this  present  season,  and  the  universal  opinion 
has  been  that  the  soil  is  being  robbed  of  its  fertility,  the  resources  of  the 
State  diminished  and  the  labor  and  the  investments  of  the  farmers,  in  too 
many  cases  rendered  unprofitable,  because  of  the  lack  of  scientific  informa- 
tion m  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  soils  and  their  adaptability  to  produce 
certain  products.  The  work  of  the  experiment  station  and  agricultural  col- 
lege which  has  been  supported  entirely  by  the  funds  from  the  United  States 
appropriations  and  which  has  been  limited  on  account  of  funds  has  been  so 
thorough  and  practical  and  helpful  to  farmers,  horticulturalists  and  livestock 
breeders  of  the  State,  chat  the  State  need  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  funds 
to  continue  and  enlarge  the  work. 

The  results  of  experiments  in  destroying  smut  in  oats  alone  will  return  in 
one  year  many  times  the  amount  of  the  whole  appropriation  asked  in  this 
bill. 

A  thorough  analysis  of  the  soils  of  the  State  placed  within  the  reach  of  the 
public,  womd  invite  investment  in  lands  and  stimulate  the  production  of  new 
crops,  thereby  increasing  the  resources  of  the  State  m  its  food  production 
ana  relieving  the  drain  upon  the  land  and  drag  upon  the  markets  by  the  over- 
production of  corn.  In  behalf  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute.  Yours  re- 
spectfully signed,  G.  A.  Willmarth^  President  and  A.  B.  Hostetter,  Secretary. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Amos  F.  Moore, 
E.  W.  Bdrroughs, 
G.  W.  Dean, 

W.   R.   EllMZET, 

Henry  M.  Dunlap, 

Committee  on  Legislation* 
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The  Secretary  made  the  following  report: 

Springfield,  May  21, 1901. 

lo  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  HUnois  Farmers^  Institute, 

Esteemed  Friends— Daring  the  fiscal  institute  year  ending  July  1,  1901, 
100  counties  have  held  institutes.  The  counties  that  have  not  neld  meetings 
are  Cook  and  LaSalle,  but  it  is  the  intention  of  LaSalle  county  to  hold  an 
institute  in  June.  Eight  counties  have  found  it  advantageous  to  hold  two 
institutes  during  the  year;  th^  are,  Adams,  Champaign,  Hancock,  Lake, 
McHenry,  Peoria,  Shelby  and  Wabash,  while  Hamilton  county  has  held  three, 
making  a  total  of  HI  institutes  for  the  year. 

Ninety- nine  counties  have  reported  and  their  accounts  paid.  From  these 
reports  it  appears  that  the  State  has  paid  from  the  appropriation  of  $75.00  to 
each  county,  the  sum  of  96,855.77  to  the  99  counties,  an  average  of  $69.04  per 
county. 

The  State  Institute  paid  from  its  funds  $532.77  in  aid  of  district  institutes; 
this  increases  the  cost  to  the  State  to  $7,388.54,  an  average  of  $74.63  per 
county. 

Fifty-two  counties  contributed  a  total  of  $2,245.16  of  local  and  county  funds 
to  the  support  of  the  institutes,  which  makes  the  grand  total  cost  of  the  111 
institutes  $9,633.70,  or  an  average  of  $97.41  per  county. 

These  figures  show  that  the  counties  paid  on  an  average  $22.68  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  institutes.  The  amount  paid  by  the  counties  the  last  year  was 
$8.80;  this  indicates  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  interest  taken  by  the 
counties  in  the  institute  work. 

Forty-six  counties,  however,  failed  to  report  any  local  funds  paid  for  the 
support  of  their  institutes,  and  37  of  these  used  less  than  the  $75.00  appro- 
priated by  the  State. 

The  reports  of  the  institute  meetings  show  clearly  that  the  institutes  which 
received  the  local  money  contributions  were  by  far  the  best  institutes.  The 
experience  of  this  year  confirms  the  opinion  expressed  in  my  report  a  year 
ago,  that  the  State  funds  are  more  judiciously  expended  when  paid  out  in 
connection  with  local  contributions,  and  that  to  relieve  the  community  where 
the  institute  is  held  entirely  from  financial  responsibility  of  its  support,  is  to 
remove  one  of  the  strongest  elements  in  the  institute's  success.  The  ten- 
dency of  such  a  course  is  to  place  the  institute  in  the  attitude  of  an  outside. 
State  affair,  instead  of  making  it  a  home  institution  dependent  largely  upon 
home  talent,  energy,  enthusiasm  and  money.  I  would  respectfuUy  recom- 
mend, therefore,  that  the  board  adopt  a  policy  that  will  encourage  the  sup- 
plementing of  the  State  appropriation  with  local  funds. 

The  institute  bulletins  have  proved  oi  great  help  to  the  cau'nty  institute 
officers.  I  therefore  recommend  the  publication  of  another  one  on  practically 
the  same  line  as  bulletin  No.  2  at  an  early  date. 

The  advantages  of  having  advanced  copies  of  the  county  institute  programs 
seem  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  continuance  of  the  offer  to 
print  for  the  counties  1,000  copies  of  their  institute  programs,  and  I  recom- 
mend that  this  be  done. 

A  careful  study  of  the  programs  of  the  several  county  institutes  indicates 
that  many  of  them  are  yet  overloaded  with  topics  and  both  outside  and  home 
speakers.  The  desire  to  advertise  a  big  time  and  a  good  time  to  secure  a 
great  crowd  too  often  overshadows  what  should  be  the  leading  purpose  of 
every  institute — profitable  instruction  on  practical  lines.  I  trust  that  the 
directors  will  keep  this  thousrht  in  mind  when  recommending  speakers  for 
county  programs. 

The  inquiries  in  regard  to  scholarships  in  the  college  of  agriculture  are 
more  numerous  than  heretofore,  and  the  prospect  is  that  some  of  the  counties 
will  have  several  applicants.  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  each  director 
fix  a  date  at  which  time  all  applications  shall  be  in   his  hands  and  that  no 
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:assigDments  be  made  to  counties  till  after  that  date.  I  ask  this  to  avoid  the 
•COD fusion  we  have  had  in  the  past  of  scholarships  being  assigned  to  other 
•counties  than  the  one  in  which  the  applicant  lives. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  B.  HOSTETTER, 

Superintendent, 

Director  G-oodwin  moved  that  the  consideration  of  the  superin- 
tendent's report  be  postponed  till  the  morning  session. 

Motion  adopted. 

On  motion  the  board  adjourned  until  9:30  a.  m.  May  22,  1901. 


Bbardslby  Hotel,  Champaign,  May  22,  1901. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  met  as  per 
adjournment.  Present  on  roll  call:  Allen,  Bayliss,  Beal,  Burroughs, 
dark,  Coolidge,  Davenport,  Dean,  Dunlap,  Easterly,  Frake,  Hughes, 
Hunt,  Kimzey,  King,  Mann,  Newman,  Shank,  Steenberg;  total,  18. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  being  under  consideration,  Di- 
rector Dean  moved  that  the  executive  committee  be  authorized  to 
have  an  institute  bulletin  published  on  the  lines  recommended. 

Motion  adopted. 

^^  • 

Director  Mann  moved  that  1,000  programs  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  county  institutes,  as  heretofore. 

Motion  adopted. 

Director  Allen  moved  that  the  executive  committee  be  authorized 
to  assign  scholarships  to  the  counties  unoccupied  after  the  opening 
of  the  school  year  in  September. 

Motion  adopted. 

The  committee  on  domestic  science  made  the  following  report: 

We,  ;70ur  committee  on  domestic  science,  beg  leave  to  report  that  in  view 
of  the  increased  gn:'owth  of  the  domestic  science  associations  and  their  valua- 
ble assistance  to  the  farmers'  institutes,  we  recommend  that  the  sum  of  $500 
be  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Domestic  Science  in 
publishing  and  distributing  a  domestic  science  booklet,  the  services  of  a  type- 
writer, the  expenses  of  speakers  for  a  domestic  science  session  at  the  ^tate 
meeting  and  the  expenses  of  the  officers. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  amount  of  $125  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
•chase  of  domestic  science  books  for  the  use  of  the  domestic  science  associa- 
tions, to  be  loaned  by  the  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  Sara  Steenberg, 
J.  H.  Coolidge, 
J.  M.  Clark, 
W.  R.  Kimzey, 

Committee, 

Director  Dunlap  moved  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  ac- 
cepted and  that  the  question  of  purchasing  domestic  science  books 
be  referred  to  the  library  committee. 

Motion  adopted. 
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V 

Director  Burroughs  moved  that  the  $400  remaining  in  the  contin- 
gent fund  be  transferred  to  the  general  fund  for  the  expenses  of  the 
board. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  motion  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote^ 
of  all  members  present. 

Director  Burroughs  moved  that  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  (800) 
dollars  be  appropriated  for  the  aid  of  congressional  district  institutes,. 
$50  to  be  appropriated  for  each  congressional  district  containing  one 
or  more  counties;  that  the  sum  of  five  hundred  (500)  dollars  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  uses  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Domestic 
Science;  that  two  thousand  (2,000)  dollars  be  appropriated  for  the 
general  expenses  of  the  board  of  directors;  that  seventeen  hundred 
(1,700)  dollars  be  retained  in  the  contingent  fund;  so  that  the  appro- 
priation made  by  the  Forty-second  General  Assembly  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1901,  for  the  use  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  In- 
stitute shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  several  funds  as  follows: 

Fund  No.  1— Office  expenses,  etc $1,900  OO 

Fund  No.  2— Salaries,  etc 1,700  OO 

Fund  No.  3— Libraries 2.600  Oa 

Fund  No.  <-- General  expenses  of  the  board*of  directors,  etc 2. 000  00 

Fund  No  B—State  fund  county  institutes  ". 

Fund  No.  (S—District  institutes 800  OO 

Fund  No.  7— Domestic  science ; 500  OO 

Fund  No.  8— Contingent  fund 1.700  00 

Total $10,500  00 

Roll  call  on  Director  Burroughs'  motion  resulted  in  the  following 
vote:  Ayes — ^Allen,  Bayliss,  Beal,  Burroughs,  Clark,  Ooolidge,  Dean, 
Dunlap,  Easterly,  Frake,  Hughes,  Hunt,  Kimzey,  King,  Mann,  JSTew- 
man,  Shank,  Mrs.  8teenberg.     Ayes,  18;  nays,  none. 

Motion  adopted. 

The  question  of  appointing  the  advisory  committee  provided  for  in 
the  following  section  of  an  act  passed  by  the  Forty-second  General 
Assembly,  making  appropriation  for  the  enlargement  of  the  work  of 
the  experiment  station,  was  taken  up: 

Section  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  dntj  of  the  agricuitural  experiment  statioD 
to  make  chemical  and  physical  examinations  of  the  various  soils  of  the  State, 
and  to  determine  the  character  and  location  of  their  several  classes;  to  ascer^ 
tain  what  crops  and  treatment  are  best  saited  to  each;  whether  the  present 
methods  are  tending  to  the  preservation  or  reduction  of  their  fertility,  and 
what  rotation  and  treatment  will  be  most  effective  in  increasing  and  retaining 
the  productive  capacity  of  Illinois  lands,  and  that  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section  there  be,  and  is  hereby,  appropriated  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  ($10,000)  annually  for  the  years  1901  ani  1902:  iVot7t(2e(2,  that  the  work 
in  this  section  shall  be  carried  out  on  lines  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  director 
of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  and  a  committee  of  nve  to  beaopointed 
by  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute. 

Mr.  Mann  moved  that  the  term  for  which  the  committee  be  ap- 
pointed be  for  two  years,  the  life  of  the  appropriation. 

Motion  adopted. 

Director  Allen  moved  that  the  board  make  nominations  and  that 
the  executive  committee  appoint  from  this  list  of  nominations  the 
committee  of  five. 

Motion  adopted. 
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The  following  gentlemen  were  then  put  in  nomination:  W.  E. 
Braden,  Cutler;  T.  W.  Thompson,  Carbondale;  A.  N.  Abbott,  Union 
Grove;  D.  M.  White,  Loon  Lake;  H.  T.  Thompson,  Marengo;  W.  R. 
Baldwin,  Delavan;  E.  W.  Burroughs,  Edwardsville;  William  Slem- 
mers,  Paris;  W.  R.  Kimzey,  Tamaroa;  Henry  I.  Bosworth,  Elgin. 
The  nominations  were  interrupted  here  by  a  suggestion  from  the- 
secretary  that  there  were  serious  objections  to  having  this  commit- 
tee made  up  of  people  outside  of  the  institute  on  account  of  their  in- 
ability to  meet  with  the  institute  board  without  personal  expense, 
and  that  it  was  the  intent  at  least  of  the  G-eneral  Assembly  that  this^ 
work  should  be  part  of  the  institute  work.  After  a  general  discus- 
sion of  this  phase  of  the  question  Director  Allen's  motion  was  re- 
considered and  the  motion  laid  on  the  table. 

A  motion  was  then  made  and  carried  that  the  board  proceed  to- 
elect  a  committee  by  ballot  and  that  those  receiving  the  highest  ma- 
jority on  the  ballot  be  declared  elected. 

The  chair  appointed  Directors  Ooolidge,  Hughes  and  Easterly 
tellers,  and  the  first  ballot  resulted  in  the  election  of  W.  R.  Kimzey 
and  E.  W.  Burroughs,  members  of  the  committee.  On  the  third  bal- 
lot H,  G.  Easterly  and  H.  D.  Hughes  were  duly  elected  members  of 
the  committee,  and  on  the  fourth  ballot  Ral^h  Allen  was  elected  as- 
the  remaining  member  of  the  committee. 

The  officers  of  the  Illinois  Domestic  Science  association  called 
upon  the  board  to  express  their  thanks  for  the  increased  appropria- 
tion made  for  the  uses  of  their  organization.  Mrs.  Carter  stated 
that  there  were  now  domestic  science  organizations  in  68  counties  of 
the  State,  and  that  with  the  increased  means  at  their  disposal  that 
this  number  would  be  increased  during  the  coming  year.  She^ 
thanked  the  Board  of  Directors  for  their  financial  and  other  support 
given  to  their  association.  Mrs.  S.  Noble  King,  secretary,  stated 
that  they  would  soon  have  a  booklet  ready  for  distribution  giving  a 
report  of  their  branch  of  the  institute  work  and  instructions  for  or- 
ganizing domestic  science  associatious  and  suggestive  programs  for 
local  meetings,  list  of  books,  etc. 

President  Kimzey  replied  that  the  board  regarded  the  Domestic 
Science  association  as  an  essential  part  of  the  institute,  and  that  it 
would  continue  to  have  the  hearty^support  of  the  directors. 

The  president  asked  for  nominations  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  director- 
in  the  Eleventh  Congressional  district. 

Director  Coolidge  placed  Arthur  W.  Bryant  of  Princeton,  Bureau 
county,  in  nomination.  There  being  no  other  nominations  made. 
Director  Frake  moved  that  the  secretary  cast  the  unanimous  ballot 
of  the  members  present  for  A.  W.  Bryant  for  director  for  the- 
Eleventh  district. 

Motion  adopted. 
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The  secretary  announced  that  he   had   prepared  the  ballot  as  in- 
structed and  cast  17  votes  for  Arthur  W.  Bryant,  whereupon  the 
president  declared  Mr.  Arthur  W.   Bryant  duly  elected  director  for 
the  Eleventh  district  for  the  unexpired  term. 
On  motion  of  H.  G-.  Easterly  the  board  adjourned. 
Minutes  read  and  approved  June  25, 1901. 

Waltbb  Kihzbt, 
President, 

A.  B.  HOSTBTTEB, 

Secretary. 


Bbabdslby  Hotel  Champaign,  III.,  May  12.  1901. 

The  executive  committee  met  on  call  of  the  chairman.  Present, 
Directors  Kimzey,  King,  Beal,  Frake  and  Shank, 

The  secretary  presented  the  bid  of  Phillips  Bros,  for  printing  and 
cuts  for  annual  report  as  follows:  For  full  page  cuts  $5  per  cat; 
small  size  $2.10;  for  inserting  small  outs  in  report  50  cents  eaoh. 

Director  Frake  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  accept 
the  bid  of  Phillips  Bros,  for  this  work. 

Motion  adopted. 

The  following  report  was  made  on  the  bills  presented  for  audit: 

lo  the  Board  oj  Directors  oS  the  Ulirwia  Farmtrs^  Inttitute: 

We,  the  uDdersig^ned  members  of  the  execntive  committee  having  duly  ex- 
amined the  olaimB  of  the  partieB  named  below,  have  approved  the  same  and 
reeommend  that  warrants  in  paymeat  of  §aid  voachers  be  drawn  to  the  order 
of  the  respective  claimauts  tor  the  following  amonots: 
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To  Whom  Payable. 


Amount. 


1768 
1769 

i7eo 

1761 
1762 
1763 
1764 
1766 
1766 
1767 
1768 
1769 
1770 
1771 
1772 
1773 
1774 
1776 
1776 
1777 
1778 
1779 
1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 
1784 


L  M.  Woodruff,  delesrate  to  18th  district  oonf erence 

John  8.  Clup,  deleirate  to  18th  district  conference. 

A.  B.  Hostetter.  salary  for  April  1901 

W.  R.  Goodwin,  for  expenses  as  director 

A.  V.  Schermerhom,  delegate  to  21st  district  conference.'. 

J.  D.  Maxwell,  delegate  to  21st  district  conference 

W.  J.  Harms,  delesrate  to  21st  district  conference 

A.  O.  Metsler.  delegate  to  2i8t  district  conference 

W.  R.  Kimsey.  expenses  as  director 

D.  H.  Shank,  expenses  as  director 

James  Prake,  expenses  as  director 

A.  B.  Hostetter.  expenses  attending  board  meeting 

Mrs.  8.  Noble  Kinff.  for  Illinois  Association  Domestic  Science 
John  M.  Clark,  expenses  as  director 

F.  1.  Mann,  expenses  as  director 

L.  N.  Beal,  expenses  as  director 

Alfred  Bayliss,  expenses  as  director 

H.  M.  Dnnlap,  expenses  as  director 

G.  W.  Dean,  expenses  as  director 

George  A.  Hunt,  expenses  as  director 

Joseph  Newman,  expenses  as  director 

Mrs.  Sara  Steenberff.  expenses  as  director 

H.  D.  Hughes,  expenses  as  director 

8.  Noble  King,  expenses  as  director 

J.  H.  Ooolidare,  expenses  as  director 

A.  B.  Hostetter,  postage,  secretary's  office 

£.  W.  Burroughs,  expenses  as  director 

Total  allowed 


t  6 
2 

126 
9 

4 

6 

2 
21 
10 

8 

10 
13 
10 

6 
16 

7 

2 
11 
16 
10 
12 
16 

8 
16 

1 
31 


89 
30 
00 
6» 
60 
9» 
04 
69 
76 
60 
96 
36 

ia 

91 
82 
OO 
63 
00 
66 
09 
OO 
91 
00 
73 
20 
76 
48 


$471  63 


Approved  May  22, 1901. 

Walter  E.  Kimzef, 
L.  N.  Beal, 
D.  H.  Shank, 
S.  Noble  King, 
James  Fbake. 

There  being  no  further  business,    on  motion  the  committee  ad- 
journed. 

Minutes  read  and  approved  June  25, 1901. 

Walter  R.  Kimzet, 

A.  B.  HosTETTEB,  President 

Secretary, 


Institute  Room,  State  House,  June  25, 1901. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  at  1:30  p.  m.  as  per  adjournment. 

Roll  call  showed  the  following  members  present:  Allen,  Beal,. 
Dean,  Easterly,  Frake,  Grout,  Hughes,  Hunt,  Kimzey,  Mann,  Mills, 
Moore,  Newman,  Bryant,  Shank.    Total,  15. 

The  minutes  of  the  board  meetings  of  May  21  and  22,  1901,  and  of 
the  Executive  Committee  meeting  of  May  22  were  read  and  approved. 

The  president  called  for  reports  of  standing  committees. 
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I 

The  Committee  on  Speakers  made  the  following  report: 

Springfield,  III.,  June  24, 1901. 
lo  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

Gentlemen— We,  ^our  committee  to  select  speakers,  beg  leave  to  report 
that  the  task  of  securing  a  list  of  competent  speakers  becomes  more  difficnlt 
from  year  to  year,  for  not  only  the  good  of  the  institutes  must  be  considered 
but  the  wishes  of  the  speakers  as  well. 

A  letter  was  sent  by  the  secretary  to  all  speakers  who  were  on  the  list  last 
year  thanking  them  for  the  efficient  service  rendered  the  institutes  the  past 
year  and  asking  their  consent  to  place  their  names  on  the  list  again  this  year 
with  any  new  or  additional  topics  which  thv^y  might  wish  to  add.  A  similar 
letter  was  also  sent  to  the  new  speakers  recommended  by  the  several  directors. 
From  these  replies  the  committee  has  secured  speakers  who  are  to  attend  in-^ 
stitutes  on  pa^rment  of  their  expenses,  and  who  will  attend  county  institutes 
for  compensation  besides  their  expenses.  Some  who  have  proved  very  able 
and  efficient  institute  instructors  have  declined  to  have  their  names  again 
used  on  the  list  of  speakers.  Others  have  neglected  to  reply  in  any  way  to  the 
letters.  The  lists  of  those  who  have  consented  to  act  as  institute  specters 
represents  nearly  every  section  and  important  agricultural  interest  of  the 
State.  Your  committee,  therefore,  recommends  that  all  who  have  replied 
favorably  to  the  requests  of  the  letter  of  the  committee  be  placed  on  the  list 
of  speakers  for  the  ensuing  year.  We  further  recommend  that  the  dean  of 
the  college  of  agriculture  he  requested  to  furnish  a  list  of  the  university 
faculty  who  may  be  called  upon  for  institute  work. 

We  further  recommend  that  a  list  of  all  students  who  have  had  scholarships 
in  the  college  of  agriculture  be  published  as  part  of  the  list  of  speakers  and 
that  county  institute  officers  be  urged  to  place  the  students  on  their  home 
eounty  institute  program. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

j.  h.  coolidge, 
Joseph  Newman, 
Walter  E.  Kimzey, 

Committee, 

Director  Easterly  moved  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  ap- 
proved and  the  list  of  speakers  as  recommended  be  adopted  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Motion  adopted. 

lo  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

Your  committee  on  special  features  for  improving  county  institutes  begs 
leave  to  report  as  follows: 

We  are  unable  to  report  any  special  features  that  would  be  applicable  to 
all  county  institutes.  We  find  in  use  in  different  counties  certam  features 
that  might  prove  of  benefit  if  more  generally  used.  We  can  suggest  a  few  of 
these  features  with  the  suggestion  that  they  may  be  given  a  trial  where  con- 
ditions seem  favorable. 

Features  of  publicity — In  addition  to  the  usual  newspaper  notices  and  dis- 
tribution of  programs,  personal  invitation  mailed  to  leading  farmers  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  county  has  in  some  counties  materially  increased  the  at- 
tendance at  institutes.  The  appointment  of  vice  presidents  or  honorary  mem- 
bers in  various  townships  will  sometimes  create  more  interest.  An  annual 
picnic  under  the  auspices  of  the  institute,  held  either  in  a  convenient  location 
or  in  the  nature  of  an  excursion  to  some  point  of  agricultural  interest,  is  an 
interesting  feature  in  some  counties.  A  number  of  modifications  in  the  plan 
of  giving  prizes  are  in  vogue.  Prizes  for  small  area  of  some  crops  are  offered 
where  grown  by  a  boy  under  a  certain  age.  Prizes  are  also  offered  to  farm 
boys  and  girls  for  best  essay  on  some  practical  farm  subject,  and  one  session 
of  the  institute  is  devoted  to  the  reading  of  the  essays.     Prizes  on  general 
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•orops  as  well  as  live  stoek  and  poultry  are  still  interesting  features  in  many 
counties,  bat  are  not  increasing  in  popularity^  only  where  the  end  aimed  at 
is  one  of  educational  advantage.  Schools  of  instruction  might  be  commended 
in  many  counties  and  could  cover  such  topics  as  instruction  and  jud&^ing  in 
•corn  and  other  grains,  as  well  as  on  live  stock  of  various  kinds  and  breeds. 
Kitchen  schools  are  proving  of  interest  in  several  counties.  Dairy  schools 
would  be  of  great  advantage  in  many  localities.  Contests  in  different  forms 
of  farm  work,  such  as  plowing  matches  where  prizes  are  ^iven  for  the  best 
work  done  of  its  kind,  have  proved  interesting  in  some  places.  Papers  on 
the  resources  of  the  county  might  be  valuable  additions  to  the  program  and 
have  a  tendency  to  create  more  interest  and  pride. in  home  affairs. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  I.  Mann, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Director  Shank  the  report  was  approved. 

Director  Mills  made  verbal  report  for  the  committee  on  the  organ- 
ization of  farmers'  clubs  and  stated  that  the  committee  was  making 
progress  and  would  report  plans  for  the  conducting  of  farmers'  clubs 
at  a  Jeter  meeting  of  the  board. 

The  committee  on  Agricultural  Education  and  Library  reported  as 
follows: 

June  24, 1901. 

2o  the  Board  of  Directors  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

Gentlemen — Tour  committee  on  Agricultural  Education  and  Library  bes: 
leave  to  submit  the  following  report  and  recommendations: 

As  a  result  of  the^appropriations  heretofore  made  by  your  board,  there 
have  been  equipped  a  total  of  41  libraries,  containing  an  aggregate  of  2,192 
volumes,  at  a  cost,  including  cases  of  $1,035.11.  The  books  are  in  sets  as 
follows: 

One  set  contains  six  (6)  libraries. 

Three  sets  contain  five  (5)  libraries. 

Two  sets  contain  ten  (10)  libraries. 

Libraries  have  been  sent  to  72  places  and  there  are  now  on  hand  27  ap- 
plications to  be  filled. 

The  committee  believe  that  the  work  of  selection  and  distribution  by  the 
secretary  of  the  board,  has  been  done  with  remarkable  economy  and  good 
judgment. 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  request  of  the  Illinois  Association  Domestic 
Science  for  specially  selected  books  adapted  to  its  work,  amounting  to  $125 
be  granted,  and  that  the  same  be  purchased  by  the  secretary  as  soon  as  the 
proper  committee  of  that  organization  shall  supply  him  with  the  titles  of  the 
books  desired.  Provided^  that  the  books  so  purchased  shall  be  distributed  by 
the  ofQlcers  of  the  Domestic  Science  association. 

2.  That  this  committee  be  authorized  and  instructed  to  select  at  least  five 
libraries  to  be  known  as  "The  Study  Circle  Set,"  adapted  to  the  use  of  local 
clubs  of  adults  holding  regular  meetings  for  discussion  of  farm  topics. 

3.  That  the  balance  of  the  appropriation  available  for  1901.  To  be  ex- 
pended upon  substantially  the  same  lines  of  heretofore  followed,  no  set  of 
books  to  be  used  in  fewer  than  five  or  more  than  ten  libraries. 

4.  That  the  bulletins  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Airriculture  be 
bound  in  groups  for  use  in  the  libraries. 

5.  That  a  list  of  the  books  in  the  several  library  sets  be  published  in  the 
institute  bulletin. 
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6.  That  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  secure  a  card^  or  other  system  of 
keeping  the  records  of  the  libraries  and  their  use. 

7.  That  the  secretary  be  authorized  to  attend  the  coming:  meeting  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  at  Waukesha,  July  3-10,  1901,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  as  much 
information  as  possible  relating  to  the  management  of  free  circulating  li- 
braries, etc. 

8.  That  in  the  management  of  the  circulating  libraries,  the  secretary  be 
advised  to  secure  the  active  cooperation  of  the  county  superintendents  of 
schools  wherever  practicable. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Alfred  Bayliss,  Chairman. 
Waltbb  R.  Kimzby, 
ilALPH  Allen, 
F.  1.  Mann, 

Committee. 

Director  Easterly  moved  that  the  report  and  recommeiidatioiiB  of 
the  committee  be  adopted. 

Motion  carried. 

Director  Mann  moved  that  the  books  on  domestic  science  which 
are  in  the  care  of  the  secretary  for  the  use  of  domestic  science  asso- 
ciations be  turned  over  to  the  officers  of  the  Illinois  Association 
Domestic  Science,  provided  that  that  association  is  willing  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  their  circulation  and  care. 

Motion  adopted. 

Director  Mills*  committee  to  draft  resolutions  in  memory  of  Di- 
rector Q-.  A.  Willmarth,  deceased,  reported  as  follows. 

Whereas,  The  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  has  been  deprived  of  the  genial 
companionship,  able  counsel,  and  earnest  and  agerressive  cooperation  in  the 
work  of  this  organization  by  the  death  of  the  late  Honorable  G.  A.  Will- 
marth; and. 

Whereas,  The  deceased  during  his  several  terms  of  office  as  a  member  of 
this  board,  and  during  his  succeeding  terms  as  Prepident  of  the  Illinois 
Farmers'  Institute,  has  rendered  valuable  service  in  encouraging  the  adop- 
tion of  the  best  methods  of  improved  agriculture  throughout  the  State;  ana» 

Whereas,  Mr.  Willmarth  labored  ably,  earnestly  and  constantly  for  the 
cause  of  agricultural  education,  and  did  much  in  his  line  to  create  additional 
interest  in  the  study  of  all  that  pertains  to  better  conditions  on  the  farm,  both 
in  the  institute  meetings  and  the  college  of  agriculture;  therefore,  be  it 

Besolved,  That  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  esteems  it  a  great  privilege 
and  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  devotion  to 
duty  that  characterized  the  efforts  of  our  esteemed  co-laborer  and  friend  in 
the  discharge  of  the  labors  incident  to  the  several  honorable  positions  he  has 
occupied. 

Besolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Willmarth,  the  agriculture  of  the  State 
has  been  deprived  of  the  services  of  an  earnest  advocate  of  advancement  in 
all  lines  of  improvement  in  matters  pertaining  to  rural  pursuits. 

Besolved,  That  the  members  of  this  board  extend  to  the  family  and  friends 
of  the  deceased  a  full  measure  of  sympathy  in  the  death  of  an  esteemed  co- 
laborer. 

Resolved^  that  a  memorial  page  in  the  forthcoming  volume  be  set  apart  for 
Mr.  Willmarth,  and  that  an  engrossed  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 
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Director  Shank  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions.  Resolu- 
tions unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

Director  Mills  oflFered  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  the  late  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  was 
held  in  the  central  division  of  the  State;  and, 

Whereas,  the  preceding  State  meeting  of  this  organization  was  held  in 
the  southern  division;  therefore,  be  it 

Eesolved,  that  the  institute  work  of  the  State  will  be  best  subserved  by 
holding  the  next  annual  meeting  in  the  northern  division. 

Besolved,  that  the  application  of  the  farmers  and  other  citizens  of  Winne- 
bago county  for  the  location  of  the  next  annual  meeting  at  Bockford,  be  and 
is  hereby  favorably  considered. 

Besolved,  that  the  committee  on  State  institute  meeting  be  authorized  to 
accept  the  application  for  the  location  of  the  next  meeting  at  Bockford,  upon 
the  filing  with  the  committee  of  a  contract  signed  by  the  representatives  of 
said  city  satisfactory  to  the  committee.  If  our  committee  can  not  make  a 
satisfactory  contract  with  the  people  of  Bockford,  then  the  location  be  left 
with  the  committee,  it  beins:  understood  that  the  hall  rent,  wherever  located, 
be  paid  by  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  if  necessary. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  following 
vote:  Ayes — Allen,  Beal,  Easterly,  Frake,  Grout,  Hughes,  Hunt, 
Kimzey,  Mann  Mills,  Moore,  Newman,  Bryant. 

Nays — Shank.  Not  voting — ^^Dean.  Ayes,  13;  nays,  1;  not  vot- 
ing, 1. 

Director  Easterly  moved  that  the  by-laws  of  the  institute  be 
amended  to  read  May  instead  of  June  for  the  closing  meeting  of  the 
fiscal  year,  and  asked  that  consideration  of  the  same  be  postponed 
till  the  next  meeting  of  the  board. 

On  motion  the  board  took  a  recess  till  7:30  p.  m. 


Institute  Room,  June  25, 1901,  7:30  P.  M. 

The  board  met  as  per  adjournment,  the  same  members  being  pres- 
ent as  at  the  afternoon  meeting. 

Director  Mills  moved  that  any  money-  unused  in  the  several  funds 
after  the  first  of  July  be  apportioned  by  the  executive  committee  tQ 
such  fund  as  the  committee  deem  best. 

The  roll  being  called  on  the  adoption  of  the  motion,  resulted  as 
follows:  Ayes — Allen,  Beal,  Dean,  Easterly,  Frake,  Grout,  Hughes, 
Hunt,  Kimzey,  Mann,  Mills,  Moore,  Newman,  Shank,  Bryant. 
Ayes,  15;  nays,  none.     Motion  adopted. 

Director  Mills  oflFered  the  following  resolutions  and  moved  their 
adoption: 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  has  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  to  make  chemical  and  physical  examination  of  tne  various 
soils  of  the  State  and  to  determine  the  character,  and  location  of  their  several 
classes,  to  ascertain  what  crops  and  treatment  are  best  suited  to  each,  whether 
the  present  methods  are  tending  to  the  preservation  or  the  reduction  of  their 
fertility  and  what  rotation  and  treatment  will  be  the  most  effective  in  increas- 
ing and  retaining  the  productive  capacity  of  Illinois  land,  and, 

—20  F.  I. 
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Whereas,  the  statute  provides  that  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  said  law 
an  appropriation  of  $10,000  has  been  made  for  the  years  1901  and  1902,  and, 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  in  said  law  that  the  work  outlined  above  shall  be 
carried  out  on  lines  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  director  of  the  Aerricaltural  Ex- 
periment Station  and  a  committee  of  five  to  be  appointed  by  the  Illinois  Farm- 
ers' Institute;  therefore,  be  it 

Besolvedf  that  the  committee  appointed  by  this  board  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  above  act  be  and  are  hereby  directed  to  prepare  and  present  to 
the  director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  an  outline  of  a  plan  of 
investigation  that  will  tend  to  give  prompt  and  practical  benefits  to  the  great- 
est number  of  growers  of  the  leading  crops  produced  in  the  State. 

Besolvedf  that  all  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  referred  to 
above,  be  reported  in  writing  to  the  board  at  any  future  meeting.  Motion 
adopted. 

Director  Allen  moved  the  executive  committee  be  instructed  to 
prepare  a  new  roster  card  and  that  the  new  committees  be  added 
thereto.     Motion  adopted. 

Director  Kimzey,  chairman  of  the  committee  to  advise  with  the 
Experiment  Station,  as  provided  in  bill  815,  made  verbal  report  of 
the  work  of  the  committee  and  asked  for  further  time  in  which  to 
make  written  report.     Which  request  was  granted. 

Director  Mills  moved  that  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  endorse 
the  idea  of  a  post  graduate  course  in  agriculture,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  and  of  a  free 
scholarship  therein  as  outlined  in  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
several  agricultural  associations  at  their  meeting  in  Champaign. 
Motion  adopted. 

On  motion  the  board  adjourned. 

Minutes  read  and  approved,  Oct.  3,  1901. 

Walteb  R.  Kimzey,  A.  B.  Hostetter, 

President  Secretary, 

Institute  Room,  State  Ho^se,  June  24, 1901. 

The  executive  committee  met  on  call  of  President  Kimzey  at  11 
a.  m.,  June  24,  1901.  Present — Directors  Kimzey,  Beal,  Shank  and 
Frake. 

Secretary  Hostetter  presented  a  statement  from  the  treasurer  of 
Lake  county  that  they  had  not  received  pay  for  their  county  institute 
expenses  and  stated  that  warrant  No.  1709  had  been  drawn  and  mailed 
to  Treasurer  H.  B.  Pierce. 

Director  Frake  moved  that  on  presentation  of  evidence  that  the 
warrant  had  been  lost  that  the  president  and  secretary  be  authorized 
to  issue  a  duplicate  of  warrant  No.  1709. 

Motion  adopted. 

Director  Beal  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  have 
printed  2,000  bulletins,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  several  committees;  also  roster  cards  for  the  directors. 

Motion  adopted. 


After  examining  and  allowing  the  following  bills  the  committee 
adjourned: 

lo  the  Board  of  Dirtctori  of  the  Ulinoii  Farmers^-  Itutitute: 

We,  the  members  of  the  executive  committee,  have  dnly  examined  the  olaime 
of  Ihe  parties  Dimeil  below,  have  approved  the  same  aud  recommend  that 
warrants  in  payment  of  said  vouchers  be  drawn  to  the  order  of  the  respective 


olaimants  for  the  following  amonnts: 


To  Whom  Payable. 


Approved  June  25,  1901. 

Walter  R.  Eimzey, 
D.  H.  Shank, 
L.  N.  Seal, 
James  Frake. 

Minutes  read  and  approved  Aug.  2y,  1901. 

Walter  R.  Etmzbt. 
A.  B.  HosTETTBR.  President 

Secretary. 
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Springfield,  Aug.  29,  1901, 1:30  p.  m. 

The  executive  oommittee  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  met  in 
the  Institute  room.  State  House,  on  call  of  Chairman  Walter  R. 
Kimzey. 

Present — Directors  Kimzey,  Frake,  Beal,  King  and  Shank. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  committee  of  June  24  and  25 
were  read  and  approved. 

Director  King  oflFered  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  and 
moved  their  adoption: 

Wheb£AS,  The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis  dur- 
ing the  year  1903,  will  afford  a  most  favorable  opportunity  for  Illinois  to  show 
her  agricultural  products  and  resources  to  the  nations  of  the  world;  and, 

Whereas,  The  early  and  hearty  cooperation  of  all  the  associations  of 
Illinois  interested  in  the  development  of  our  afi^ricultural  and  livestock  inter- 
ests would  secure  a  more  comprehensive  anainstructive  exhibit  than  could 
possibly  be  made  without  such  cooperation;  therefore, 

Eesolvedf  That  the  executive  committee  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute 
invite  the  following  associations  of  Illinois  to  meet  in  conference  on  Thurs- 
day, the  3d  of  October,  1901,  in  the  Assembly  hall.  Dome  building,  on  the 
State  fair  grounds,  at  10:00  o^clock  a.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and 
devising  ways  and  means  of  tnaking  the  best  possible  showing  of  the  resources 
and  products  of  Illinois  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  St.  Louis  in 
1903:  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  State  Horticultural  Society,  Illinois 
Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association,  Illinois  Dairymen's  Association,  Illinois 
Corn  Breeders'  Association,  Illinois  Corn  Growers'  Association,  Illinois  A&f- 
ricultural  Press  Association,  Illinois  Bee  Keepers'  Association,  Illinois  Tile 
Makers'  Association,  College  of  Agriculture,  Illinois  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  Sugar  Beet  Growers'  Association. 

Motion  adopted. 

Director  King  moved  that  the  president  and  secretary  be  author- 
ized to  assign  scholarships  to  the  unoccupied  counties  after  the  14th 
of  September. 

Motion  adopted. 

Director  Beal  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  secure 
headquarters  for  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  on  the  State  fair 
grounds  during  the  State  fair. 

Motion  adopted. 

The  committee  then  took  up  the  bills  submitted  by  the  secretary 
and  made  the  following  report: 

2o  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ulinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  executive  committee,  having  duly  ex- 
amined the  claims  of  the  parties  named  below,  have  approved  the  same  and 
recommend  that  warrants  in  payment  of  said  vouchers  he  drawn  to  the  order 
of  the  respective  claimants  for  the  following  amounts: 
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To  Whom  Payable. 


Amount. 


1832 
1833 
1884 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1810 
1841 
1842 
1833 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 


McDonouKh  County  Farmers'  Institute,  S.  A.  Merrlam,  treasurer 

American  Express  Co 

Pacific  Express  Co 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co 

John  (Jnd  erf  ansrer.  dray  aire 

A.  B.  Hostetter,  for  Josiah  Taborn,  cleaninar  carpet 

A.  B.  Hostetter,  for  postaare,  secretary's  office 

Springfield  Trunk  Co..  for  10  library  cases 

Library  Bureau,  for  library  supplies 

L.  C.  Ferrell,  40  volumes  Department  of  A^ricultare  books 

A.  C.  McClurff,  320  volumes  for  libraries 

A.  B.  Hostetter,  expenses  A.  L  A.  meetiuff 

Mrs.  S.  Noble  Kinir.  for  Illinois  Association  Domestic  Science .... 

A.  B.  Hostetter,  salary  for  June  and  July,  1901 

H.  A.  McKeene,  for  janitor  service 

W.  C.  Schuppel,  for  en^rossinsr  resolutions 

Charles  F.  Mills,  for  expenses  as  director 

H.  G.  Easterly,  for  expenses  as  director ■. 

A.  W.  Bryant,  for  expenses  as  director 

A.  P.  Grout,  for  expenses  of  district  conference  delegates 

Edw.  F.  Hartmann  Co..  printinir 

Phillips  Bros.,  36  half  tone  cuts 

A.  B.  Hostetter,  for  expenses  committee  meetini:  at  Rockford 

Frank  Simmons,  for  books  and  bindinar 

Felix  J.  Streychmans,  report  of  State  institute 

Total 


$18  25 


104 

88 

245 

5  19 

6oa 

18  76 

27  50 

19  23 

26  00 

261  10 

36  56 

37  78 

250  00 

500 

600 

23  26 

30  80 

17  28 

27  42 

98  76 

89  30 

706 

372  81 

66  00 

$1,441  8S 


Approved  Au^st  29,  1901. 


Walter  R.  Kimzey, 
L.  N.  Beal, 
D.  H.  Shank, 
S.  Noble  King, 
James  Frake. 


Adjoamed  to  meet  Friday,  August  30,  at  8  o'clock  a,  m. 


Institute  Koom,  August  30,  8  o'clock  a.  m. 

Director  Frake  mored  that  to  close  up  the  business  of  the  year 
that  $70.73  be  transferred  from  fund  No.  2  to  fund  No.  1,  $48.27 
from  fund  No.  2  to  fund  No.  4,  $11.47  from  fund  No.  3  to  fund  No.  4, 
$252.23  from  fund  No.  6  to  fund  No.  4. 

The  roll  being  called  on  the  adoption  of  the  motion,  the  same  was 
carried  by  the  following  vote:  Ayes — Beal,  Frake,  Shank,  King, 
Kimzey.     Nays,  none. 
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7o  the  Board  of  Directors  oj  the  IlHnois  Farmers'  Institute: 

We,  the  undersigned  memberB  o(  the  executive  committee,  haviDf;  duly  ex- 
amined the  claims  of  the  fiarties  named  below,  have  approved  the  same  and 
recommend  that  warrants  m  payment  of  said  vouchers  tie  drawn  to  tlie  order 
of  the  respective  claimants  for  the  tollowinK  amounts: 


J.  H,  Coolldae, 

H.  G.Eft9terlr,e»pBii8eaM  director 

W.  R.  Klmier,  eipensea  m  director 

A.  B.  Hostettar,  ezpensea  committee  meetlns  At  Winchester. 

Sprtnefleld  Trunk  Co.,  traTellOKCMe , 

U.B.  Shank,  expenses  SB  director 

S.  Noble  Kins,  expenses  BB  director 

L.  N.  Beal,  expenses  es  director 

Junes  Prake.  expenses  as  direetor 

Total 


Approved  August  30,  1901. 

Walter  R.  Kimzey, 
S.  Noble  King, 
James  Frake, 
L.  N.  Beal, 
D.  H.  Shank, 

On  motion  the  committee  adjourned, 

Minutes  read  and  approved  October  3, 1901. 

A.  B.  iioSTBTTBR,  WALTER  R.  KiMZEY, 

Secretary.  President. 


Minutes  op  the  Boabd  op  Dibeotobs. 

October  3,  1901. 

The  board  of  directors  met  as  per  adjournment  in  the  institute 
headquarters.  State  Fair  grounds,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  Oct.  3,  1901. 

Roll  call  showed  the  following  members  present:  Allen,  Bryant, 
Burroughs,  Coolidge,  Davenport,  Dean,  Frake,  Goodwin,  Hunt,  Grout, 
Hughes,  Kimzey,  King,  Mann,  Mills,  Moore,  Newman,  Shank,  Steen- 
bei^,  Stewart. 

The  minutes  of  the  board  meeting  of  June  25,  1901,  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  minutes  of  the  executive  committee  of  June  21th  and  26th 
and  August  29th  and  30th  were  read,  and  on  motion  of  Director  Bur- 
roughs, the  minutes  of  meetings  and  the  acts  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee were  approved. 

The  time  having  arrived  for  the  meeting  of  the  several  agricul- 
tural associations  in  the  interest  of  an  exhibit  of  Illinois  at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  the  board  adjourned  to  meet  at  8 
o'clock  p.  m.  in  the  institute  office  in  the  State  house. 
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Institute  Room,  Oct.  3, 1901 — 8  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  board  met  as  per  adjoarnment.  Roll  call  showed  the  follow- 
ing directors  present:  Allen,  Bryant,  Burroughs,  Dean,  Easterly, 
Frake,  Goodwin,  Hunt,  Hughes,  Kimzey,  King,  Mann,  Moore,  New- 
man, S teen  berg,  Stewart. 

Director  Kimzey,  chairman  of  the  State  meeting  program  commit- 
tee, reported  that  satisfactory  arrangements  had  been  made  with  the 
Winnebago  County  Farmers'  institute  and  the  citizens  of  Rockford, 
111.,  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  in  the  city  of  Rockford,  February 
18th  to  21st,  inclusive,  1902;  that  the  State  Horticultural  society  had 
been  invited  to  cooperate  in  having  a  horticultural  session,  with  the 
best  talent  on  that  line  that  can  be  secured;  the  Illinois  Live  Stock 
Breeders  association  to  cooperate  in  a  live  stock  session;  the  State 
Dairymen's  association  to  cooperate  in  a  dairy  session;  the  corn 
growers  and  corn  breeders  in  farm  crops  session,  and  that  the  Illi- 
nois Association  of  Domestic  science  would  also  conduct  a  session  as 
heretofore;  that  classes  would  be  conducted  daily  in  live  stock,  hor- 
ticulture, corn  culture  and  domestic  science.  A  special  feature  in 
which  every  farmers  institute  and  citizen  of  Illinois  will  be  inter- 
ested will  be  a  session  devoted  to  the  work  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  experiment  station,  as  provided  for  by  a  liberal  appropriation  in 
House  Bill  315. 

Director  Frake  moved  the  report  of  the  committee  and  the  pro- 
gram be  approved.     Motion  adopted. 

Director  Burroughs,  chairman  of  the  auditing  committee  re- 
ported as  follows: 

Springfield,  III.,  August  26, 1901. 

lo  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

Gentlemen — We,  your  auditing  committee,  take  leave  to  report  that  we 
have  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  books  of  Secretary  A.  B.  Hostetter 
and  Treasurer  A.  P,  Grout  and  desire  to  make  the  following  report : 

The  treasurer's  record  shows  that  since  the  date  of  our  last  report,  Febru- 
ary 26,  1901,  the  $1,400.00  then  in  the  contingent  fund  has,  by  order  of  the 
board,  been  transferred  to  the  general  expense  fund,  and  thus  the  books 
show  as  follows: 


No. 


Fund. 


s   . 

08 

i 

2  §8 

o 

u 

O 

03  «D 

• 

*s 

•O 

liS 

OS 

rtft-^ 

OQ-^ 

0^ 

OQ 

55 

«  . 
osS 

08  e^ 

• 

08  fl 

^< 

Ml*     ^ 


Fund  1.. 
Fand  2.. 
Fund  3.. 
Fund  4.. 
Fund  6.. 
Fund  7.. 
Fund  ... 


Office  expense,  etc. 

Salaries,  etc 

Library 

General  expenses.. 
District  institutes . 
Domestic  science., 
Continsrent  fund ... 


Four  unpaid  old  warrants,  unas- 
signed  to  any  fund 


Malcinar  the  total  funds  in  hands 
of  treasurer 


$    436  88 

940  00 

12  41 

2.134  47 

443  42 

253  64 


$4,239  72 


$    389  65 

630  00 

94 

2.056  04 

191  19 

253  54 


$3,621  26 


$66  33 

310  00 

11  47 

78  43 

262  23 


$718  46 


$1,300  00 
1,700  00 
2.600  00 
2.000  00 
800  OU 
500  00 
1.700  00 


$1,366  33 
2.010  00 
2.511  47 
2.078  43 
1.C52  23 
500  00 
1.700  00 


$10,500  00  $11. 218  46 
3  69 


$11,222  15 
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The  secretary's  books  show  orders  drawn  and  unpaid  chargeable  to  the 
following  accounts: 


Warrant 
number. 


Fund 
number. 


F):om  what  drawn. 


Amount. 


1712 
1749 
1759 
1765 
1820 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Qeneral  expenses,  etc 
General  expenses,  etc 
General  expenses,  etc 
General  expenses,  etc 
Qeneral  expenses,  etc 

Total 


12  70 

1  00 

2  30 
2  69 
872 


$17  41 


And  that  the  following  balances  remain  to  the  credit  of  the  respective  funds 


1 

2 

3 

4 
5 

6 

7 


Office  expenses,  etc 

Salaries,  etc 

Library 

General  expenses 

District  institutes 

Domestic  science 

Continsrent  fund 

Total 


$1.368  33 
2,010  00 
2,511  47 
2,061  02 
1,052  23 
500  00 
1,700  00 


$11,201  05 


We  further  recommend  that  the  old  warrants  outstanding,  Nos.  1297,  1153, 
1357  and  1385,  amounting  to  (3.69,  be  here  cancelled  and  that  amount  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  general  expense  fund  No.  4. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  notwithstanding  the  vast  number  of  warrants  that 
have  been  issued,  we  have  found  the  treasurer's  and  secretary's  accounts  to 
correspond  exactly  without  the  variation  of  a  single  figure,  and  that  both 
treasurer  and  secretary  are  deserving  of  commendation  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  records  in  their  respective  offices  have  been  kept. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  W.  Burroughs, 
Geo.  a.  Hunt, 
H.  D.  Hughes, 
H.  G.  Easterly, 
Walter  E.  Kimzey, 

Auditing  Committee, 

Director  Allen  moved  that  the  report  of  the  auditing  committee  be 
adopted. 

Motion  carried. 

Director  Frake  moved  that  the  amount  of  $3.69,  being  the  amount 
of  the  old  outstanding  warrants  cancelled  by  the  report  of  the  audit- 
ing committee,  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  general  expense  fund 
No.  4. 

The  roll  being  called  the  motion  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Director  Mills,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Organization  of 
Farmers'  Clubs,  made  verbal  report  of  the  work  and  plans  of  the 
committee  and  was  allowed  further  time  in  which  to  make  written 
report. 
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Director  Kimzey,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Soil  Investiga- 
tions and  Experiments,  reported  as  follows: 

7o  the  Board  of  Directors,  Ulinois  Farmers^  Institute. 

Gentlemen— We,  your  committee  to  cooperate  with  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  experiment  station  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  house  bill 
315,  providing  for  soil  investigations  and  experimentation,  beg  leave  to  re- 
port progress  as  follows: 

The  conference  called  to  consider  plans  for  soil  investigation,  met  at  the 
agricultural  college,  Urbana,  111.,  June  18,  1901,  at  8:15  a.  m.    There  were 

S resent  from  the  committee  appointed  by  the  State  Farmers'  Institute, 
[essrs.  E.  W.  Burroughs,  Balph  Allen,  H.  D.  Hughes  and  Walter  R.Kimzey; 
and  from  the  experiment  station.  Director  E.  Davenport  and  Messrs.  Hop- 
kins, Ward  and  Smith.  Director  Davenport  called  the  meeting  to  order  and 
discussed  briefly  the  general  purpose  of  the  conference.  Professor  Hopkins 
was  elected  as  temporary  chairman  to  act  when  the  Director  was  not  present, 
and  Mr.  Kimzey  was  elected  as  secretary. 

After  consultation  and  discussion  the  following  lines  of  soil  investigation 
were  agreed  upon: 

1.  In  order  to  determine  the  immediate  needs  of  the  soil  it  was  agreed 
that  plot  experiments  should  be  conducted  in  about  15  or  20  localities  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  State  on  different  classes  of  soils  which  are  typical  of 
large  areas  of  land.  These  plot  experiments  should  include  applications  of 
the  different  elements  of  plant  food  and  different  methods  of  soil  treat- 
ment in  order  to  discover  whether  the  soil  is  deficient  in  the  available  supply 
of  any  essential  elements  of  fertility,  whether  its  physical  condition  may  be 
improved,  and  its  productive  capacity  increased. 

2.  Analyses  should  be  made  of  the  various  typical  soils  throughout  the 
State  (begmning  with  those  which  represent  the  largest  areas)  to  determine 
the  total  quantities  of  the  various  elements  of  plant  m.the  soils,  and  the  con- 
ditions in  which  it  exists,  both  in  virgin  soil  and  in  the  long  cropped  and 
worn  soil  of  the  same  type,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  past  and  pres- 
ent systems  of  farming  upon  the  stock  of  soil  fertility  and  to  furnish  informa- 
tion as  to  the  system  of  farming  which  should  be  adopted  for  the  various 
types  of  soil  so  that  fertility  might  be  utilized  and  conserved. 

3.  Investigations  should  be  made  of  various  soils  of  the  State  which  are 
representative  of  large  areas  and  which  present  special  difficulties;  as,  for 
example,  the  '^scalds,"  the  so  called  *'dead  dog,"  *'bogus"  or  alkali  lands, 
etc. 

w 

4.  It  was  agreed  that  the  experiment  station  should  invite  the  co-operation 
of  the  division  soils  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  be- 
ginning a  soil  survey  of  the  State. 

The  committee  voted  to  recommend  to  the  trustee  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois that  they  employ  some  competent  person  whose  duties  should  include 
frequent  reports  to  the  press  of  the  State  regarding  the  work  of  the  agricul- 
tural college  and  the  progress  of  the  agricultural  experiments  and  inves- 
tigations. 

Professor  Cyril  G.  Hopkins  reports  to  the  committee  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  as  follows: 

**  I  have  completed  the  work  of  locating  experimental  fields  for  soil  investi- 
gations for  this  season,  and  am  exceedingly  bus^  in  getting  tbe'work  under 
way.  The  plan  under  which  we  are  working  is  to  select  an  experimental 
field  whose  soil  shall  be  typical  or  representative  of  a  large  soil  area.  We 
take  samples  of  soil  from  this  field  for  analysis  and  also  samples  from  one  or 
two  other  similar  fields  in  the  vicinity  which  we  shall  also  analyze  and  com- 
pare with  the  soil  from  experimental  field.  In  addition  to  this  we  take, 
wherever  possible,  a  sample  of  virgin  soil  from  land  adjacent  to  the  expe- 
rimental field. 
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The  experimental  fields  selected  are  usually  old  and  well  worn  soils,  so  that 
a  comparison  of  the  analysis  of  the  virjafin  soil  with  that  of  the  soil  from  the 
experimental  field  is  expected  to  show  the  effect  which  has  been  produced  by 
long:  years  of  cropping. 

The  experimental  field  is  usually  divided  into  two  parts.  On  one  of  these 
we  make  applications  of  all  the  more  important  elements  of  fertility,  both 
separately  and  in  different  combinations,  and  only  one  kind  of  crop  will  be 
grown  upon  this  field;  and  even  the  first  year's  results,  if  the  season  is  a 
normal  one,  should  indicate  what  element  or  elements  of  fertility  the  soil 
may  be  deficient  in,  or  whether  it  is  not  deficient  in  any  of  them.  The  other 
part  of  the  experimental  field  is  set  apart  for  a  series  of  rotation  experiments 
m  which  a  practical  rotation  is  to  be  adopted,  usually  a  three  or  four  years 
rotation;  and,  in  the  rotation  work,  we  will  also  test  the  effect  upon  the  soil 
upon  those  important  elements  of  fertility  which  the  farmer  must  purchase  if 
his  soil  is  deficient  in  them,  as  phosphorus  and  potash,  for  example.  We 
hope  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  necessary  oi'  profitable  to  purchase  any  com- 
mercial fertilizer  where  rotation  of  crops  is  practiced,  and,  if  so,  which  of  the 
elements  of  fertility  should  be  purchased.  We  also  hope  to  determine  in  the 
rotation  experiments  to  what  extent  nitrogen  can  be  accumulated  from 
the  atmosphere  and  to  what  extent  leguminous  crops  should  be  grown  in 
order  to  maintain  sufficient  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  soils  for  the  most 
profitable  crop  production. 

The  first  part  of  the  experimental  work,  that  is  what  we  term  straight  fer- 
tility work,  should  yield  valuable  results  the  first  year;  but  these  straight  fer- 
tility experiments  are  designed  primarily  to  furnish  information  regarding 
the  soil  as  quickly  as  possible.  They  are  not  to  be  considered  in  all  cases  as 
the  thing  to  do  in  ordinary  farm  practice.  For  example  we  shall  purchase 
the  element  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  a  commercial  fertilizer  and  apply  it  to 
the  land  in  order  to  determine  as  quickly  as  possible  whether  the  soil  needs 
more  nitrogen,  and  if  it  does,  then  the  thing  for  the  land  owner  to  do  is  not 
to  purchase  nitrogen  in  the  market  just  as  we  have  done,  but  to  make  a  more 
liberal  use  of  leguminous  crops  and  thus  secure  his  nitrogen  from  the  free 
supply  of  the  atmosphere.  We  purchase  it  for  the  experimental  work  be- 
cause we  thus  put  more  nitrogen  in  the  soil  in  a  few  days  than  we  could  ac- 
cumulate by  means  of  leguminous  crops  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  and 
while  the  purchase  of  nitrogen  is  not  considered  practical  for  profitable  crop 
production,  it  is  practical  for  the  purpose  of  securing  information  regarding 
the  needs  of  the  soil  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  rotation  experiments,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  hope  to  discover  and  to  demonstrate  just  what  should  be 
done,  and  could  profitably  be  done,  in  the  regular  line  of  practical  farm 
work,  but  as  you  will  readily  understand,  it  will  require  several  years  before 
any  conclusive  results  can  be  secured  from  lotation  experiments.  Thus,  if 
we  grow  a  leguminous  crop  next  year  it  will  require  at  least  one  more  year 
before  the  effect  of  the  leguminous  crop  upon  tne  successive  crop  can  be  de- 
termined. 

Another  line  of  experiments  which  we  are  following,  especially  with  abnor- 
mal soils,  is  to  collect  the  soils  in  sufficient  quantity  so  that  we  can  conduct 
pot  experiments  here  at  the  university  in  our  glass-house  to  determine  the  ef- 
fect upon  the  soil  of  various  kinds  of  treatment.  In  this  we  are  working 
more  particularly  upon  soils  which  are  reported  to  contain  some  injurious 
substances,  and  we  hope  to  determine  if  this  is  really  true,  and,  if  so,  if  it 
can  be  removed  or  if  its  injurious  effects  can  be  corrected  by  any  practical 
treatment.* 

We  are  now  working  in  15  different  places  in  the  State,  including  the  one 
at  Urbana,  and  we  are  not  planning  to  locate  any  more  fields  this  year. 

The  first  year's  work  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  get  this  work  started,  lay 
out  the  fields,  stake  off  the  plots  and  purchase  some  materials,  including 
some  implements  to  be  used  in  the  application  of  fertilizers,  necessarily  ren- 
der the  experiments  more  expensive  than  they  will  be  the  second  year,  and  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  we  can  expand  further  next  year.  At  any  rate  it 
will  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  us  and  to  the  men  with  whom  we  are 
cooperating  and  to  many  other  representative  men  over  the  State  who  are 
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interested  in  this  matter,  to  have  the  work  expand  or  at  least  that  we  should 
continue  all  the  work  that  we  are  now  starting,  rather  than  that  we  should 
bef^in  more  experiments  now  than  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  up. 

In  selecting  the  experimental  fields  and  in  collecting  soils  for  analysis  we 
have  endeavored  to  follow  closely  the  general  plan  agreed  upon  by  the  com- 
mittee from  the  State  Farmers'  Institute,  and  at  the  outset  we  are  beginning 
experiments  only  upon  soils  wnich  are  representative  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  soil  areas  of  the  State,  and  we  are  not  attempting  to  investigate 
local  differences  or  peculiar  soils  of  very  limited  areas,  although  it  is  recog* 
nized  that  there  is  need  for  investigating  such  soils  and  it  is  noped  that  in 
the  future  years  the  work  may  be  extended  and  expanded  to  cover  manv 
types  of  soils  which  we  are  not  now  able  to  work  upon. 

As  representative  of  the  hill  soil  in  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  State, 
probably  the  commonest  type  of  old  soil  in  the  half  dozen  counties  south  of 
the  Ozark  Spurs,  we  have  one  field  located  near  Vienna,  in  Johnson  county, 
with  Mr.  J.  M.  Price. 

As  representative  of  the  peculiar  white  soil  of  Washington,  Marion,  Clay, 
and  a  dozen  other  counties  in  that  section  of  the  State,  we  have  located  three 
experimental  fields,  one  with  Mr.  A.  A.  Hinckley  of  DuBois,  in  Washington 
county,  one  with  Col.  N.  B.  Morrison,  Odin,  in  Mariun  county,  and  one  with 
Mr.  Samuel  Bartley  of  Edgewood,  in  Effingham  county.  The  Odin  field  be- 
longs to  the  type  of  rather  low  flat  land,  while  the  other  two  fields  are  some- 
what higher  and  slightly  rolling  prairie. 

As  representative  of  the  wheat  lands  of  the  south  west  part  of  the  State,  we 
have  located  two  experimental  fields,  one  with  Mr.  W.  E.  Braden  of  Cutler,, 
between  Randolph  and  Perry  counties,  on  the  higher,  lighter  type  of  wheat 
soil,  and  one  with  Mr.  John  A.  Rumer,  on  the  farm  of  Geo.  Postel  of  Mas- 
coutah,  in  St.  Clair  county,  on  somewhat  heavier  and  lower  land. 

As  representative  of  the  black  prairie  soil  of  the  corn  belt,  comprising  prob- 
ably 25  counties  through  the  central  and  north  central  part  of  the  State,  we 
have  located  four  experimental  fields  beside  the  one  at  Urbana,  namelv,  with 
Mr.  F.  A.  Warner  of  Sibley,  in  Ford  county;  with  Mr.  S.  Noble  King  of 
Bloomington,  in  McLean  county,  both  of  which  are  on  somewhat  high  and 
rolling  prairie  land;  with  John  Zeter  of  Lincoln,  in  Logan  county,  and  with 
Mr.  Geo.  Conover  of  Virginia,  Cass  county,  both  on  the  heavier  and  low 
prairie  land. 

As  representative  of  the  extensive  sandy  soils  in  the  north-west  central  part 
of  the  State,  we  have  located  an  experimental  fiiBld  with  Mr.  J.  C.  Drake  of 
Green  Valley,  in  Tazweli  county. 

As  representative  of  the  extensive  swamp  lands  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  we  have  located  two  experimental  fields,  one  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Milligan 
of  Tampico,  in  Whiteside  county,  and  one  with  C.  C.  Porter  of  Momence,  in 
Kankakee  county. 

As  representative  of  the  hill  soil  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  State,. 
we  have  located  one  experimental  field  with  Mr.  D.  M.  White  of  Antioch,  in 
Lake  county. 

If  there  are  any  other  special  points  as  to  the  plans  for  the  soil  work  re- 
garding which  you  would  like  further  information,  I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish 
it. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Cyril  G.  Hopkins. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  thoughtful  consideration. 

Walter  R.  Kimzey,  Chairmany 

E.  W.  Burroughs, 

Ralph  Allen, 

H.  G.  Easterly, 

H.  D.  Hughes,  Committee. 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 
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Director  Allen  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  have 
printed  the  report  of  the  committee  on  soil  investigations  and  experi- 
ments, with  a  synopsis  of  the  board  meeting,  and  send  the  same  to 
the  directors,  county  institute  oflBcers  and  the  press  of  the  State. 
Motion  adopted. 

Director  Hughes  moved  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  to  the 
rules  of  the  board  so  that  the  second  meeting  be  held  in  May  instead 
-of  June. 

Amendment  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Director  Mann  moved  that  the  board  adjourn  to  meet  at  the  col- 
lege of  agriculture  during  the  meeting  of  the  Live  Stock  Breeders 
meeting. 

Motion  adopted  and  board  adjourned. 

Minutes  read  and  approved,  Feb.  25,  1902. 

H.  B.  HOSTBTTER,  WALTER   KiMZEY, 

Secretary,  President, 


Institute  Room,  State  House,  Oct.  3, 1901. 

The  executive  committee  met  on  call  of  Chairman  Kimzey  at  4:00 
o'clock  p.  m. 

Present — Directors  Frake,  King,  Shank  and  Kimzey. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  secretary  presented  the  bills  against  the  institute,  which  were 
examined  in  detail  and  reported  as  follows: 

lo  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

We,  the  members  of  the  executive  committee,  having  duly  examined  the 
claims  of  the  parties  named  below,  have  approved  the  same  and  recommend 
that  warrants  in  payment  o£  said  vouchers  be  drawn  to  the  order  of  the  re- 
spective claimants  for  the  following  amounts: 


IB 
P 


To  Whom  Payable. 


Amount. 


1866  Guy  B.  Mathis,  photoflrraphinflT  libraries 

1867  A.  C.  McClurs:  &  Co.,  library  books 

1868  Springfield  Trunk  Co..  15  library  cases 

1869  A.  B.  Hostetter.  postasre  secretary's  office 

1870  Adams  Express  Co 

1871  American  Express  Co 

1872  Edw.  F.  Uartmann  Co.,  printins:  and  postage 

1873  John  Uuderfansrer,  drayagre 

1874  Mrs.  Joseph  Carter,  for  Illinois  Association  Domestic  Science. 

1875  A.  B.  Hostetter.  salary  for  August  and  September,  1901 

1876  H.  A.  McKeene.  janitor  service 

1877  H.  D.  Hughes,  expenses  as  director 

1878  Geo.  A.  Hunt,  expenses  as  director 

1879  Charles  F.  Mills,  expenses  as  director 

1880  A.  B.  Hostetter,  expenses  attending  committee  meeting 

1881  J .  M .  Clark,  cut  for  report,  photo,  etc 

1882E.   W.   Burroughs,  expenses  as  director 

1883  Ralph  Allen,  expenses  as  director 

1884  A.  W.  Bryant,  expenses  as  director 

1885  S.  Noble  King,  expenses  as  director 

1886  William  Stewart,  expenses  as  director 


\    2  60 

1  20 
41  25 

700 

3  06 

4  56 
71  50 

35 

12  91 
250  00 

2  00 
23  00 
22  01 
16  50 

13  60 

11  00 
48  75 
2140 

14  84 
965 

12  25 
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To  Whom  Payable. 


Amount. 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


Amos  F.  Moore,  expenses  as  director 

O.  H.  Shank,  expenses  as  director 

F.  1.  Mann,  expenses  as  director 

G.  W.  Dean,  expenseH  as  director 

W.  B.  Goodwin,  expenses  as  director 

Mrs.  Sara  Steenberer,  expenses  as  director. 

H.  D.  Husrhes,  expenses  as  director 

W.  R.  Kimzey.  expenses  as  director 

Joseph  Newman,  expenses  as  director 


$11  30 

16  05 

936 

11  90 

13  00 

18  00 

19  10 
59  93 
15  20 


$763  18 


Approved  Oct.  3,  1901. 

James  Frake, 
W.  R.  Kimzey, 
S.  Noble  King, 
D.  H.  Shank, 

Committee, 

There  being  no  other  business,  the  committee  adjourned. 

Minutes  read  and  approved  Feb,  25,  1902. 

Walter  R.  Kimzey, 

Presictent 

A.  B.  HOSTETTEB, 

Secretary,  • 

Champaign,  III.',  Nov.  20. 1901. 

The  board  met  as  per  adjournment  in  the  parlors  of  the  Beardsiey 
hotel.  Champaign,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Kimzey,  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  Vice  President  King. 

The  following  directors  answered  to  roll  call.  Allen,  Beal,  Bryant, 
Coolidge,  Dean,  Easterly,  Frake,  Hughes,  Hunt,  Grrout,  King,  Mann, 
Mills,  Moore. 

On  motion  of  Director  Frake,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  was 
omitted. 

Chairman  King  announced  that  as  each  director  had  received  a 
synopsis  of  the  minutes  that  the  minutes  would  stand  approved  if 
there  were  no  objections. 

Director  Mills  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  consisting  of  Di- 
rectors King,  Coolidge  and  Beal  be  a  committee  to  report  to  the  Illi- 
nois Farmers'  Institute  upon  the  work  being  done  by  and  the  needa 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Motion  adopted. 

Arrangements  having  been  made  for  the  board  to  meet  with  the 
students  of  the  College  of  Ariculture.  Director  Frake  moved  that 
Colonel  Mills  be  appointed  to  address  the  students  on  behalf  of  the 
board. 

Motion  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Director  Coolidge,  the  board  adjourned  to  meet  at 
the  College  of  Agriculture  with  the  agricultural  students  at  1  o'clock 
P.  M.,  Thursday. 
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Agricultural  College,  Nov.  21, 1901, 1  P.  M. 

The  board  met  as  per  adjournment  with  the  agricultural  students 
at  the  above  named  time  and  place.  After  a  short  talk  by  Director 
Mills  the  directors  were  introduced  to  the  students.  The  members 
of  the  board  were  much  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  boys, 
and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  were  engaging  in  their  college 
work.  The  thought  of  what  such  a  grand  body  of  young  men,  when 
trained  for  their  life  work  can  do  toward  developing  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  State  and  uplifting  the  profession  of  farming  has 
repaid  the  directors  for  all  the  e£Ports  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute in  behalf  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  On  motion  the  board 
adjourned  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  live  stock  breeders  meetings. 

Minutes  read  and  approved,  1901. 


A.   B.   HOSTETTER, 

Secretary, 


Walter  R.  Kimzey, 

President 


Beardsley  Hotel,  Champaign,  Nov.  21, 1901 . 

The  Executive  Committee  met,  as  per  call  of  the  chairman,  at 
above  named  time  and  place.  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  Vice 
President  8.  Noble  King  acted  as  chairman.  Present:  Directors 
King,  Beal  and  Frake.  The  following  bills  were  taken  up  and  ex- 
amined, and  the  following  report  made  thereon: 

2o  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ulinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  having:  duly 
examined  the  claims  of  the  parties  named  below,  have  approved  the  same  and 
recommend  that  warrants  in  payment  of  said  vouchers  be  drawn  to  the  order 
of  the  respective  claimants  for  the  following  amounts: 


^ 


1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


To  Whom  Payable. 


Amount. 


Schuyler  County  Farmers'  Institute.  J.  W.  Whltson.  treasurer 

Brown  County  Farmers'  Institute,  Robt.  Bloomfleld.  treasurer , 

Mason  County  Farmers'  Institute.  Miss  Lena  Paine,  treasurer 

Hancocls  County  Farmers'  Institute,  C.  N.  Dennis,  treasurer 

Adams  County  Farmers' Institute.  E.  S.  Franls,  treasurer 

Henderson  County  Farmers'  Institute,  Carl  Beal,  treasurer 

Pulaslci  County  Farmers'  Institute,  H.  M.  Hogendobler,  treasurer... 
Williamson  County  Farmers'  Institute,  A.  M.  Townsend,  treasurer. 

Clinton  County  Farmers'  Institute,  Joe  Hermaa,  treasurer 

MontiTomery  County  Farmers'  Institute,  Edward  Grimes,  treasurer 

Bond  County  Farmers'  Institute,  Francis  Dressor,  treasurer 

Madison  County  Farmers'  Institute,  L.  S.  Dorsey.  treasurer 

McDonouirh  County  Farmers'  Institute.  H.  A.  Knight,  treasurer..... 

Fifteenth  District  Farmers'  Institute,  H.  A.  Knight,  treasurer 

Fulton  County  Farmers'  Institute,  Geo.  W.  Shawyer,  treasurer 

White  County  Farmers'  Institute,  Daniel  Berry,  treasurer 

Twentieth  District  Farmers'  Institute,  Daniel  Berry,  treasurer 

Edwards  County  Farmers'  Institute,  Ansel  Gould,  treasurer 

Pope  County  Farmers'  Institute.  Joe  M.  Baker,,  treasurer 

Jackson  County  Farmers'  Institute,  Edw.  Worthen,  treasurer 

Sangamon  County  Farmers'  Institute,  L.  H.  Coleman,  treasurer 

Hamilton  County  Farmers'  Institute,  C.  H.  Kornmeyer,  treasurer... 

JeflPerson  County  Farmers'  Institute,  T.  J.  Holstlaw,  treasurer 

Waba.sh  County  Farmers'  Institute.  Isaac. W.  Jaquess,  treasurer 

Clay  County  Farmers'  Institute,  Chas.  D.  Duff,  treasurer 

Wayne  County  Farmers' Institute,  G.  T.  Beck,  treasurer 

Christian  County  Farmers'  Institute,  B.  A.  Vanderver,  treasurer.... 


$72  23 

78  07 

7S  00 

19  10 

33  18 

7t  55 

70  00 

75  00 

72  80 

75  00 

75  00 

75  00 

75  00 

1190 

75  00 

75  00 

60  00 

75  00 

60  79 

75  00 

70  00 

75  00 

75  00 

75  00 

69  68 

75  00 

75  00 

$1,788  80 
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To  Whom  Payable. 


Amount. 


t923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1981 
1932 
1993 
1931 
1986 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1989 
1940 


Adams  Express  Go 

American  Express  Co 

Pacific  Express  Co 

United  States  Express  Co 

A.  B.  Hostetter,  postaare  and  supplies  secretary's  office. 

J.  P.  Sarver.  stencil  brush,  etc 

Edward  F.  Hartmann  Co.,  printing  and  postage 

A.  B.  Hostetter,  salary  for  October.  1901 

H.  A.  McKeene.  janitor  service 

Western  Union  Telearraph  Co 

Springrfield  Trunk  Co.,  18  library  cases .....*. 

Prank  Simmons,  840  books 

Prank  Simmons,  840  Jt)ooks 

Euirene  Davenport,  expenses  as  director 

Geo.  A.  Hunt,  expenses  as  director 

H.  G.  Easterly,  expenses  as  director 

A.  B.  Hostetter,  expenses  of  office  at  State  fair  grounds 

B.  W.  Burrouglis,  eqpenses  as  director 

Total 


I  880 
8  13 
2  02 
1  60 

10  80 

1  60 
8140 

126  00 

2  00 
62 

68  10 
252  66 
226  00 

11  10 
17  58 
52  67 

200 
21  42 


1866  79 


Approved  Nov.  21,  1901. 


S.  Noble  King, 
James  Frake, 
L.  N.  Beal, 
W.  R.  Kimzey. 


There  being  no  other  business  the  committee  adjourned. 
Minutes  Read  and  approved  Feb.  25,  1902. 

Walter  K.  Kimzey, 
A.  B.  Hostetter,  President. 

Secretary, 


Transit  House,  Chicago,  Dec.  4, 1901. 

The  board  of  directors  met  as  per  adjournment  at  the  above  time 
and  place.  Roll  call  showed  the  following  members  present:  Beal, 
Bryant,  Burroughs,  Coolidge,  Clark,  Dean,  Easterly,  Frake,  Grout, 
Hughes,  Hunt,  Eimzey,  King,  Mann,  Mills,  Moore,  Shank  and  Mrs. 
Steenberg. 

On  motion  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  was 
dispensed  with. 

Mrs.  Steenberg  moved  that  $50  be  appropriated  for  holding  an  in- 
stitute meeting  in  the  Third  congressional  district.  The  roll  being 
called  on  the  adoption  of  the  motion,  it  was  carried  by  the  following 
vote:  Ayes — Beal,  Bryant,  Burroughs,  Dean,  Hughes,  Hunt,  Kim- 
zey, King,  Mann,  Mills,  Shank,  Steenberg.  Nays — Coolidge.  Ayes, 
12;  nays,  1. 

Director  Mills  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  on  fat  stock 
show. 

Motion  adopted. 

The  chairman  appointed  Directors  Coolidge,  Hughes  and  Mann  as 
such  committee. 
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Director  Mills  moved  that  the  reports  of  directors  to  be  submitted 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  institutes  cover  the 
agricultural  conditions  of  their  respective  districts  and  the  best 
methods  to  be  adopted  by  county  institutes  for  aiding  in  the  promo- 
tion of  agriculture  in  the  several  counties. 

Motion  adopted. 

On  motion  the  board  adjourned. 

Minutes  read  and  approved  Feb.  25,  1902. 

Walter  R.  Kimzey, 

A.  B.  HosTBTTEB,  President. 

Secretary. 


Chicago,  Dec.  5,  1901. 

The  committee  met  at  the  Transit  House,  Chicago,  as  per  the  calL 
Present — Directors  Beal,  Kimzsy,  King,  Frake  and  Shank. 

The  secretary  presented  bids  for  printing  the  programs  for  the  an- 
nual meeting. 

Director  King  moved  that  the  bid  of  Edw.  F.  Hartmann  Co.,  being 
the  lowest  bid,  that  the  contract  be  let  to  that  firm. 

Motion  adopted. 

Director  Beal  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  have  700 
programs  printed  for  the  annual  meeting  at  Rockford. 

Motion  adopted. 

"  Director  Frake  moved  that  Director  King  be  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  represent  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  at  a  conference  of  ag- 
cultural  associations  in  the  interest  o{  an  exhibit  at  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  and  that  his  necessary  expenses  as  such  com- 
mittee be  paid  by  the  institute. 

Motion  adopted. 

The  secretary  presented  the  following  inventory  of  the  property 
belonging  to  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  which  he  had  stenciled 
and  which  is  in  the  rooms  of  the  board  in  the  State  House: 

One  roll-top  oak  desk. 

One  long  four-drawer  oak  table. 

One  leather  lounge. 

Two  oak  two-drawer  library  card  filing  cases. 

One  oak  framed  mirror. 

One  rack  for  agricultural  papers. 

One  Smith-Premier  typewriter,  No.  16931. 

Director  Shank  moved  that  the  secretary  procure  rubber  stamps 
for  the  new  oiBScers  and  directors. 

Motion  adopted. 
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Oa  motion  the  committee  adjourned  to  the  Sherman  House  to  take 
up  and  audit  the  various  bills  presented  by  the  secretary,  upon  which 
the  following  reoort  was  made: 
lo  the  Board  oflMrectors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers''  Inititult: 

We,  the  nndersigaed  memberB  of  the  executive  committee,  having  duly  ex- 
amined the  claims  ot  the  parties  Damed  below,  have  approved  the  same  and 
recommend  that  warrants  in  payment  of  said  vonchers  be  drawn  to  the  order 
of  the  several  claimants  for  the  following  amounts: 


To  Whom  Payable. 


Approved  Dec.  5,  1901.  Walter  R.  Kimzbt, 

S.  Noble  King, 
L.  N.  Beal, 
D.  H.  Shank, 
Jahbs  Fbaee, 

Committet, 

There  being  no  other  buBinees,  the  committee  adjoamed. 

Minutes  read  and  approved  Feb.  25, 1902. 

Walter  K.  Kiuzey. 

A.  B.  HosTBTTBR.  President. 

—21  F  I 
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Institute  Room,  Feb.  4, 1902. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  met  as 
per  call  of  the  chairman.  Present,  Directors  Kimzey,  King,  Beal 
and  Shank. 

The  minutes  of!,;the  meetings  of  November  21,  1901  and  December 
5,  1901,  were  read  and  approved. 

Director  Bayliss,  chairman  of  the  library  committee,  submitted  the 
following  report: 

FebkUary  4,  1902. 
2o  the  Executive  Committee  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

Whereas,  the  aggregrate  number  of  books  in  the  farmers'  institute  free 
libraries  is  now  nearly  6,000,  involving  many  hundred  different  titles,  and  the 
purchases  from  the  current  appropriation  being  completed,  the  library  com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  secretary  be  authorized  to  prepare  an  alphabet- 
ical list  of  books  now  on  hand,  and  have  printed  250  copies  for  the  use  of 
patrons  of  the  library,  as  well  as  a  guide  for  himself  ana  the  library  com- 
mittee in  making  future  selections. 

Alfred  Batliss,  CTMtrman. 
Walter  R.  Kimzey. 

Director  King  moved  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  the  secretary 
authorized  to  have  the  lists  printed  in  accordance  therewith. 

Motion  adopted. 

Director  Shank  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  secure 
300  ribbon  badges  for  the  delegates  at  the  State  Institute  at  Rock- 
ford  and  for  the  officers  and  directors. 

Motion  adopted. 

Director  Beal  moved  that  the  sixth  annual  report  be  distributed 
as  follows:  80  copies  to  each  director,  60  to  each  county,  to  be 
divided  between  the  county  farmers'  institute  officers,  and  the  bal- 
ance to  be  distributed  through  the  secretary's  offices. 

Motion  adopted. 


The  following  reports  from  ooanty  farmere'  inetitates  and  bills  for 
expenses  of  the  board  were  taken  up  and  reported  upon  as  follows; 
lo  the  Board  of  Dtrectors  of  the  Illinoia  Farmers^  Inatitutt: 

We  the  underaisned  members  of  the  executive  committee  having  duly  ez^ 
amioed  the  elaiiQe  of  the  parties  named  below,  have  approved  the  same  and 
recommend  that  wairrdnts  in  payment  of  said  vouchers  be  drawn  to  the  order 
of  the  respective  claimants  for  the  following  amounts: 


1 

To  Wbom  Payable. 

Amonut. 

I: 
R 
i 

u 

A, 

§: 

L. 

Z 

206 

Approved  Feb.  4, 1902. 


Walter  R.  Kihzby, 
L.  N.  Bbal, 
D.  H.  Shank, 
S.  Noble  Eitra, 


There  being  no  farther  busineBS  tbe  cominittee  adjourned. 
Minutes  read  and  approved  Feb.  25,  1002. 

A.    B.    HOSTETTTER-, 

Walteb  R.  Kimzet,  Secretary. 

President. 


Nelson  Hoose,  Kookpobd,  Feb,  18  to  21, 1902: 
The  executive  cominittee  met  as  per  call  of  the  chairman  on  the- 
evening  of  the  18th,  and  remained  in  session  from  time  to  during; 
the  above  dates  auditing  the  bills  presented,  upon  which  the  follow- 
ing report  was  made: 
lo  the  Board  of  IHrectora  oj  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Inslitule; 

We,  the  undersigDed  members  of  the  executive  committee,  having  duly  es- 
amiced  the  claims  of  the  parties  named  below,  have  approved  the  same  and 
recommend  that  warrants  in  payment  of  said  vouchers  be  drawn  to  the  order 
of  the  respective  claimants  for  the  following  amounts: 


O.  E.  Bradhite.  foreipensegas  speaket  State  meeting 

JobD  T.  Oalbfalth,  to  rex  censes  nsclerk  eoDimitlee  on  credeDtialB. 

J.  Ii.  Hartwell.  expenses  sneaker  ytste  meeting 

VIrKlnlft  C.  Meredith,  eiceneea  speaker  State  meetlntr 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carter,  eipenses  Mrs.  Borer  State  meettne 

W.U.Teleeraph  Co.,  mesaaKes  Stale  meeting 

niiambprlBnd,  Knight  &  Co..  opera  house  Stute  roeetlng. 

A.  J.  Qiorer.  expenses  speaker  State  meeting 

Irrine  Nowlan,  aipensea  speaker  State  meeting 

Mias  Sarah  Hostetter,  expenses  Bpeaker  State  meetlDK 

:H.  A.  Aldiicb.  expenses  speakOT  State  meeting 


To  Whom  Pwabte. 


t«  meet  luff. 
te  meeting . 


Approved  Feb.  21,  1S02. 

Director  Frake  moved  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Pantagrapb  to 
mail  250  copies  each  of  three  weekly  editionB  of  the  Pantagrapb  con- 
taining tall  reportB  of  the  seventh  annual  institnte  and  board  meeting 
to  the  lists  of  institute  officers  to  be  furnished  by  the  secretary  at  'd 
cents  per  copy.  The  roll  being  called  the  motion  was  adopted  by 
the  following  vote;  Ayes — Frake,  King,  Kimzey,  Beal  and  Shank. 
Nays — none. 

On  motion  the  committee  adjourned. 

Minutes  read  and  approved  Feb.  25,  1902. 

Walter  R.  Kihzey, 
President. 

A.  B.  HOBTBTTCB, 

Secretary. 


iNSTiTDTB  KooM,  Feb.  25,  1902. 

The  executive  committee  met  on  call  of  the  chairman  at  10:30 
a.  m  and  4  p.  m.  Present  Directors  Kimzey,  Shank,  Beal,  King  and 
Frake. 

Bills  and  reports  of  county  institutes  were  taken  up  and  audited 
and  the  following  report  made  on  same: 


7o  the  Board  oj  Direetors  o}  the  Illinoig  Farmtrs'  Institttte: 
We,  the  nndersigned  members  of  the  eseeutive  committee,  having  duly  e^- 


of  the  respective  ch 


tor  the  Followiag  amonnts; 


n 

To  Whom  Parable. 

A..™.. 

-g^ 

SDies  spekker  M  Roohtord.iU.  A 

iB'ii  Domeitlo  Science 

■entei  ot  Soekford,  llllnoit  Ass'd 

Domestic  Science.... 

SO 

vn,. 

£ 

pproved  Feb.  25,  1902. 

Walter  R.  Kiyz 
D.  H.  Shank, 
L.  N.  Beal. 
James  Frace, 
S.  NOBLK  Kino, 
Com 

sr. 

On  motion  the  secretary  was  instrtioted  to  return  the  bills  of|A.  D. 
Shamel  and  Fred  H.  Rankin  for  espenses  at  Rockford  to  be  item- 
ized in  regard  to  hotel  expenses. 

On  motion  the  committee  adjourned. 

Minutes  read  and  approved  Feb.  25,  1992. 
Walter  R.  Kimzey,  A,  B.  Hostetteb, 

President.  Secretary 
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Institute  Boom,  State  House,  Feb.  25,  10:30  a.  m. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  met  at 
the  above  time  and  place,  as  per  the  Statutes. 

Boll  call  showed  the  following  members  present:  Beal,  Bryant, 
Coolidge,  Davenport,  Dean,  Easterly,  Frake,  Grout,  Hughes,  Hunt, 
Kimzey,  King,  Mann,  Moore,  Shank,  Steenberg;  total,  16. 

The  minutes  of  the  board  "meetings  of  Nov.  21  and  Dec.  5  were 
read  and  approved.  The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  executive 
committee  of  Nov.  21,  1901,  Dec.  5,  1901,  Feb.  4,  1902,  and  Feb.  21, 
1902,  were  read  and  on  motion  the  actions  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee were  approved. 

The  secretary  made  the  following  reports: 

lo  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers''  Institute: 

Gentlemen — This  being:  the  close  of  the  year  I  be^  leave  to  report  that  in 
addition  to  the  property,  **stenciled  the  property  of  tne  Illinois  Farmers'  In- 
stitute/' and  reported  to  the  executive  committee  Dec.  5,  1902,  there  belongfs 
to  the  Farmers'  Institute — 

One  flag. 

One  gavel. 

Twenty- two  letter- filing  cases  of  letters. 

One  account  book. 

Four  books  of  records  of  minutes  of  board  meetings. 

One  record  book  of  delegates  to  annual  meetings. 

One  book  of  order  blanks  on  the  Auditor  of  State. 

Three  warrant  books. 

Several  hundred  envelopes,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  blanks  of  various  kinds 
for  office  and  library  work,  and  library  cards. 

Fifty  certs  in  postage. 

One  hundred  fourteen  library  cases. 

One  hundred  eleven  libraries  containing  a  total  of  5,392  volumes,  3,912  of 
which   are   of  general   literature  and  1,480  books  of  reference,  consisting  of 

government   publications,  bound  Farmers'  Bulletins,  Horticultural   Society, 
dairymen's  Association,  Public  Instruction,  and  Farmers'  Institute  reports, 
only  the  current  annual  reports  being  counted. 

One  hundred  fifteen  volumes  on  domestic  science,  in  care  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Domestic  Science. 

Ten  volumes  each  of  **Diseases  of  Cattle"  and  **Diseases  of  the  Horse"  for 
future  libraries. 
One  tin  box  with  lock,  for  papers. 

The  Institute  supply  ol  annual  reports  has  been  exhausted  and  but  few  are 
on  hand  which  have  been  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State  from  time  to 
time. 

The  above  includes  all  the  property  of  the  Institute  except  the  smaller  desk 
articles  and  is  submitted  as  a  matter  of  record. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A,  B.  HOSTBTTER, 

Secretary. 
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lo  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  IlUnois  Farmers^  Institute: 

Gentlemen — The  following  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  amounts  paid  oat 
for  the  several  funds  since  the  last  report  of  the  auditing  committee  Aug. 
1901,  and  the  amounts  to  the  credit  of  each  fund  on  Feb.  22,  1902:    . 

Amounts  as  per  the  Auditor's  report — 


Fund  No.  1 

Fund  No.  2 

Fund  No.  8 

Pand  No.  4 

Fund  No.  6 

Fund  No.  7 

Gontinnrent  fund . 


Expressaare.  postage  and  office  supplies. 

Salaries  and  clerk  nire 

Libraries 

General  expenses 

District  institutes 

Illinois  Association  Domestic  Science... 


51.866  33 
2,010  OO 
2.611   47 

2.061  02 

1.062  23 
600  OO 

1.700  OO 


S11.204  74 


By  the  order  of  the  board  the  following  transfers  were   made  to  and  from 
the  several  funds: 

To  fund  No.  1,  $70.73,  transferred  from  No.  2. 

From  fund  No.  2,  $114.00,  transferred  to  Nos.  1  and  4. 

From  No.  3,  $11.47,  transferred  to  No.  4. 

To  No.  4,  $300.66. 

From  No.  6,  $252  23,  transferred  to  No.  4. 

Making  the  amount  available  to  each  fund,  paid  out,  and  balance  Feb.  22, 
1902- 


Fund  No. 

Amount 
Available. 

Paid  Out. 

Balance 
Feb.  22,1902. 

1 

$1,487  06 
1.896  00 
2.600  00 
2.37168 
800  00 
600  00 
1.700  00 

$    607  68 

1.086  00 

2.346  00 

2.322  78 

666  19 

167  89 

$    829  48 

2 

811  00 

3 

164  00 

4 , 

48  90 

6 

244  81 

7 

342  11 

Oontin  sent  ....i 

1,700  00 

$11,204  74 

$7.074  44 

$4.180  80 

Respectfully  submitted. 


A.  B.  HOSTETTER, 

Secretary. 
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On  motion  the  reports  of  the  secretary  were  approved  and  ordered 
placed  on  file  and  the  financial  report  referred  to  the  auditing  com- 
mittee. 

StatemeDt  of  A.  P.  Grout,  treasurer  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  February 
22,  1902: 


• 

a 

On  hand. 

Paid  out. 

Balances 

1 

AuflTust  26 

$1.366  33 
70  73 

$1.437  06 
2.010  00 

2.511  47 

2.889  09 

3.905  29 
1.052  28 

500  00 
1.700  00 

$607  58 

1.065  00 
70  73 
43  27 

Warrants 

1 

Received  No.  2........ 

AaffQSt  26 

8829  48 

2 

92.010  00 

Won*  An  til 

Auffust  26 

$2,611  47 

Credit  fund  No.  1.... 
Credft  fund  No.  4.... 

^^ar  rants 

811  00 

9 

81.199  00 

$2.346  00 
i:  47 

12.357  47 
$1,655  48 

$5.008  24 

$848  80 
252  23 

AuflTust  26 

4 

$2.078  43 

43  27 

11  47 

252  23 

369 

Credit  fund  No.  4.... 

WftrPATitfl 

154  00 

Keceived  No.  2 

Received  No.  3 

Received  No.  6 

Unpaid  warrant 

Auinist26 

Received   fund  Deo. 
9.1891 

733  61 

5 

$     93  65 

1.666  90 

673  07 

1.481  77 

Warrants  overdrawn 

Received  fund  Dec. 
19.1891 

Received  fund  Jan. 
28.1892 

Aufl:u8t26 

1.102  95 

6 

$1,062  23 

AuflTOSt  26 

$600  00 

Credit  fund  No.  4.... 

456  20 

7 

$596  03 
$157  89 

AuflTQSt  26 

842  11 

8 

$1,700  00 

Totals 

1.760  00 

$15,506  14 

S11.KR1  ftQ 

$5,026  40 

Cjess  fund  No  5.  overdrawn 
Balance  on  hand  Febma 

1.102  96 

ry  22.1902... 

$3,923  46 

Respectfully  submitted. 


A.  P.  Grout, 


Ireasurer, 
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On  motion  the  treasurer's  report  was  referred  to  the  auditing  com- 
mittee and  placed  on  file. 

The  auditing  committee  reported  as  follows:^ 

Springfield,  Feb.  24, 1902. 

2o  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors^  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

Gentlemen: — We  your  auditing  committee  beg  leave  to  report  that  we- 
have  made  a  careful  examiuation  of  the  books,  warrants,  bills,  etc.,  of  Treas- 
urer A.  P.  Grout  aud  Secretary  A.  B.  Hostetter,  and  desire  to  make  the  f ol- 
io wiug  report: 

According  to  the  action  of  the  executive  committee  Aug.  30,  1901,  warrants- 
Nos.  1153,  1297,  1357,  1395,  amounting  to  $3.69,  were  cancelled,  and  that 
amount  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  fund  No.  4;  at  the  same  time  the  follow- 
ing  transfers  were  ordered:  Fnnd  No.  1,  office  expenses,  etc.,  170.73.  trans- 
ferred from  fund  No.  2;  from  fund  No.  2,  $70.73,  to  fund  No.  1,  and  $43.27 
to  fund  No.  4;  from  fund  No.  3,  $11  47;  to  No.  4,  $43.27,  from  fund  No.  2, 
$11.47;  from  No.  3,  and  $252.23  from  fund  No.  6;  from  fund  No.  6,  $252.23  to 
fund  No.  4,  and  thus  counting  transfers  to  a  fund  as  receipts,  and  from  & 
fund  with  expenditure,  the  treasurer's  book  shows: 


Pand  No. 


Balance 
Aacr.  26. 1901. 


Receipts 

Aufir.26.1901. 

to  Feb.  24. 1902. 


Paid  out 

Ausr.  26.1901. 

to  Feb.  24. 1902. 


Balance 
Feb.  24. 1902. 


1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

Continarent 

Total 


$1.866  33 
2.010  00 
2.611  47 
2.078  43 
1.0KS  23 
500  00 
1.700  00 


$11.218  46 


)70  73 


$310  66 


$38139 


$    607  68 

1.199  00 

2.367  47 

1.666  48 

696  03 

167  89 


$6,673  46 


$829  48 
811  00 
164  00 
733  61 
466  20 
342  11 
1.700  00 


$6,026  40 


Thus  figuring  a  total  of  funds  from  this  source  of  $5,026.40  in  hands  of 
Treasurer  A.  P.  Grout. 

On  the  secretary's  report,  the  same  four  old  warrants,  viz. :  Nos.  1153,. 
1297,  1357  and  1385,  amounting  to  $3.69,  were  cancelled,  and  a  like  amount 
added  to  fund  No.  4. 

Identically  the  same  transfers  from  one  fund  to  another  were  made  by  the 
secretary  as  by  the  treasurer  above. 

A  critical  comparison  of  the  secretary's  and  treasurer's  books  shows  that 
the  following  warrants  against  the  funds  No.  4  and  No.  6  have  been  drawn 
by  the  secretary  and  not  presented  to  the  treasurer  for  payment : 


Fund  No.  4— 

Fund  No.  i—Coneludtd. 

1749 

$    1  00 

2im 

170e 

1820 

8  72 

2081 

2082 

20  78 

2063 

6320 

2190 

2064 

29  90 

2083 

2160 

2066 

1231 

2084 

1700 

2067 

2068 

63  35 

6  90 

Total 

$684  71 

2069 

468 

2070 

30000 

2071 

3  65 

Fund  No.  6— 

2072 

636 

2088 

$1139 

2073 

12  00 

2090 

6000 

2074 

6  44 

2093 

6000 

2076 

2176 

2097 

5000 

2076 

2077 

21  76 

16  61 

2101 

6000 

2078 

11  60 

Total 

$21139 

2079 

1833 
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CountiD^,  therefore,  te  a  fund  as  receipts  and  /rom  a  fund  as  disbursements,, 
the  secretary's  books  show  as  follows: 


Fund  No. 


Balance 
Anff.  26. 1901. 


Receipts. 


Drawn. 


Balance 
Feb.  24. 1901. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

7 

Contincrent. 

Total.... 


$1.866  83 
2.010  00 
2.511  4T 

2.061  02 

1.062  23 
500  00 

1.700  00 


$11,201  06 


S  70  78 


810  66 


$381  88 


$607  68' 

1.199  00 

2.357  47 

2.822  78 

807  42 

157  89 


$7,462  14 


$829  48 
811  00 
154  00 
48  90 
244  81 
342  U 
1.700  00 


$4.180  88 


Thus  leaving  a  total  of  $4,130.30  to  be  drawn  against,  distributed  among  the- 
several  funds  as  shown  above. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  W.  Burroughs, 
Walter  R.  Kimzey, 
H.  G.  Easterly, 
H.  D.  Hughes, 
Geo.  a.  Hunt, 

Auditing  Committee. 

Direotor  King  moved  that  the  report  of  the  auditing  coimaittee  be 
approved  and  placed  on  file. 

Motion  adopted. 

Mrs.  Steenberg,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Domestic  Science- 
Association,  offered  the  following  resolutions  and  moved  their  adop- 
tion: 

Besolved,  That  a  list  of  speakers  on  domestic  science  be  fur  Dished  by  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Domestic  Science. 

Eesolved,  That  the  legislative  committee  of  the  Illiaois  Association  of  Do- 
mestic Science  be  authorized  to  ask  for  an  appropriation  from  the  legislature 
for  the  Illinois  Association  of  Domestic  Science  sufficient  for  necessary  ex- 
penses for  the  coming  two  years. 

Besolutions  adopted. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Agricultural  Club  of  the  University^ 
of  Illinois  was  read  by  the  secretary: 

Champaign,  III.,  Dec.  7,  1901. 

Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute ,  Springfield,  III, 

Dear  Sirs — The  following  resolutions  have  beeo  adopted  land  approved  by 
the  Agricultural  Club  of  the  University  of  Illinois: 

Whereas,  The  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute  has  been  instrumT^ntal  in  secur- 
ing annually  a  free  scholarship  in  the  college  of  agriculture  for  each  county 
in  the  State;  and 

Whereas,  The  director  of  each  district  of  the  State  has  granted  them  ta 
us  who  are  now  here  at  the  University  of  Illinois;  and 

Whereas,  Many  of  us  could  not  have  had  the  privi'ege  of  attending  the 
university  without  the  aid  of  a  scholarship;  therefore,  be  it 

Besolved,  That  we  students  of  the  college  of  agriculture  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  members  of  the  Agricultural  Club  do  earnestly  thank  the- 
directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  for  the  benefits  they  ha\e  been 
instrumental  in  granting  to  us;  and  be  it 
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Besolved,  That  each  member  who  has  been  the  beneficiary  of  a  scholarship 
•do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  uniyersitv,  and  to  aid  in 
any  way  the  cause  of  agriculture  wherever  he  may  be  called;  and  be  it 
ifurther 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  and  that  a  copy  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the 
club. 

D.  S.  Palbey, 

I.  O.   FiNLEY, 

J.  E.  EiNOAiD,  Secretary,  Committee. 

Director  Allen  moved  that  the  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the 
records  of  the  board  meeting. 

Motion  adopted. 

Director  Burroughs,  chairman  of  the  auditing  committee,  moved 
that  $1,000  of  the  contingent  fund  be  appropriated  to  the  general 
fund  No.  4. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  motion  was  adopted  by  the  following 
vote:  Ayes:  Beal,  Bryant,  Burroughs,  Coolidge,  Davenport,  Dean, 
Easterly,  Frake,  Grout,  Hughes,  Hunt,  Kimzey,  King,  Mann, 
Moore,  Steenberg— total  ayes,  16;  nays,  0. 

Director  Hughes  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
draft  resolutions  of  respect  for  the  retiring  members. 

Motion  adopted. 

The  chairman  appointed  Directors  Frake,  Davenport  and  Moore 
;as  such  committee. 

m 

On  motion  the  board  adjourned  till  7:30  p.  m. 


Institute  Room,  7:30  p.  m. 

The  board  met  as  per  adjournment,  the  same  members  present  as 
:at  the  preceding  session. 

Director  Burroughs,  chairman  of  the  auditing  committee  made  the 
following  report: 

Springfield,  III..  Feb.  25, 1902. 

lo  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute. 

Gentlemen— We,  your  committee,  begr  leave  to  report  the  following  as 
sapplemental  to  that  submitted  this  mornin&r,  thus  auditing  the  secretary's 
books  and  accounts  for  the  institute  year  now  ended,  and  showing  the  actaal 
standing  of  each  of  the  several  funds  on  the  secretary's  books  at  the  close  of 
rhis  term  of  office. 
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According  to  the  action  of  the  board  $1,000  was  transferred  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  to  fund  No.  4,  making  the  balances  of  the  several  funds  as  fol- 
lows :  ♦ 


Fand  No. 


For  What  Purpose. 


Amount- 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

6. 

7. 


Gontmsrent. 


Expressaare.  postoffice  expenses,  ete. 

Salaries,  clerk  hire,  etc 

Free  libraries 

General  expenses  of  the  board,  etc. ;. 

District  institutes 

Domestic  science 


$    829  48- 

811  oa> 

154  00 
1.048  90 
244  81 
842  11 
700  0» 


Since  morning*  the  following  warrants  have  been  issued  and  have   not  been 
presented  for  payment: 


Fund  No.  2— 

2131 $5  00 

Fund  No.  3— 

2132 »50  00 

Fund  No.  4— 

2108 922  39 

2109 12  15 

2110 28  81 

2111 22  33 

2112 21  06 

2113 28  00 

2114 26  61 

2116 18  22 

2116 38  75 

2117 17  69 

2118 37  46 

2119 16  36 

2120 34  82 


Fund  No.  i— Concluded. 

2121 338  04 

2122 47  32 

2123 36  50 

2124 33  30 

2126 62  00' 

2126 61  62 

2127 12  28 

2128 , 48  66 

2129 ;....  12  25 

2130 38  2a 

2133 17  80 

2184 13  40 

2136...; 21  30 

2136 10  08 

2137 7  16 

2138 8  50 

Total '. $770  54 

Fund  No.  6— 

2105 t49  70 


Therefore  the  various  funds  in  the  secretary's  books  are  as  follows: 


Fund  No. 

Balance. 

Drawn. 

Present 
Balance. 

1 

$   829  48 
811  00 
164  00 
1.048  90 
244  81 
342  11 
700  00 

$829  48 

2 

s"5*66" 

60  00 

770  54 

49  70 

806  OO 

3 

104  00 

4 

278  36 

6 

195  11 

7 

342  11 

Contingent ; 

700  00- 

Total 

$4,130  30 

$875  24 

$3,265  06 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  W.  Burroughs, 
H.  G.  Easterly, 
Geo.  a.  Hunt, 
H.  D.  Hughes, 
Walter  R.  Kimzey, 

Committee, 
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On  motion  of  Director  Clark  the  report  of  the  committee  was   ap- 
proved and  ordered  placed  on  file. 

Director  Frake,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  reported 
as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  term  of  office  of  the  following:  named  persons  have  expired, 
viz.:  Hon.  Chas.  P.  Mills,  Senator  G.  W.  Dean,  L.  N.  Beal,  Esq.  j5.  H. 
Shank,  Esq.  Walter  B.  Kimzey,  Resident,  W.  R.  Goodwin,  Mrs.  Sarah 
SteenberpT,  Georpfe  A.  Hunt  and  A.  W.  Bryant;  and 

Whereas,  We  recognize  in  g:entlemen,  Chas.  F.  Mills,  G.  W.  Dean,  L.  N. 
Beal  and  D  H.  Shank,  directors  who  have  been  connected  with  the  board 
from  its  bef^inning,  and  to  whose  labors  therefore  the  institute  very  largely 
owes  its  success;  therefore  be  it 

Besolved,  That  we  take  this  occasion  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
labors  ot  the  retiring  members,  especially  of  the  long  continued  and  self 
sacrificing  services  of  those  directors  especially  mentioned; 

• 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  our  appreciation  of  the  prompt  and  im- 
partial manner  our  president,  Walter  R.  Kimzey,  has  presidea  over  the  meet- 
ings of  the  board  the  past  year. 

James  Frake, 
E.  Davenport, 
Amos  F.  Moore, 

Committee. 

On  motion  the  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

There  being  no  further  business,  on  motion  of  Director  Frake  the 
board  adjourned  sine  die. 

Minutes  read  and  approved  Feb.  25,  1902. 

Walter  R.  Kimzey, 

A.  B.  Hq3TETTER,  President. 

Secretary, 
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ANNUAL  KEPOKTS  OP  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES  FOR  THE 

YEAR  JULY,  1901  TO  JULY,  1902. 


Adams  County — Held  two  institutes:  One  at  Golden  Oct.  18  and  19,  1901; 
cost,  $33.18;  average  daily  attendance,  300.  The  other  at  Camp  Point  Feb. 
28  and  March  1, 1902;  cost,  $41.24;  averacre  daily  attendance,  200.  Officers 
elected  for  the  ensuing  vear:  President,  E.  L.  Grosh.  Mendon;  secretary, 
J.  E.  Simmonds,  Camp  Point,  treasurer,  E.  S.  Frank,  Clayton. 

Alexander  County— Institute  held  at  Thebes  Nov.  22  and  23, 1901;  cost,  $55.50; 
average  daily  attendance,  200.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuinc:  year:  Presi- 
dent, Cyrille  A.  Marchildon,  Thebes;  secretary,  J.  T.  McClure,  MeClure; 
treasurer,  James  Miller,  Thebes. 

Bond  County — Institute  held  at  Sorento  Nov.  29  and  30,  1901;  cost,  $81.07; 
average  daily  attendance,  200.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, J.  H.  Denny,  Sorento;  secretary,  Rufus  Cruthis,  Sorento;  treasurer, 
Francis  Dressor,  Sorento. 

Boone  County— Institute  held  at  Belvidere  Jan.  28,29  and  30, 1902;  cost,$96.98; 
average  daily  attendance,  300.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, B.  S.  Herbert,  Belvidere;  secretary,  Walter  Lucas,  Belvidere;  treas- 
urer, Luther  Lawrence,  Belvidere. 

Brown  County— Institute  held  atMt.  Sterling  Oct.  8  and  9, 1901;  cost,  $73.07; 
average  daily  attendance,  300.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent. C.  J.  Davis,  Mounds;  secretary,  Robert  Means,  Hersman;  treasurer, 
Robert  B'.oomfield,  Mt.  Sterling. 

Bureau  County — Institute  at  Tiskilwa  Feb.  5  and  6,  1902,  with  the  Eleventh 
Congressional  district  meeting;  cost,  $126.07;  average  dailyat tendance,  1,000. 
Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  C.  C.  rervier,  Sheffield; 
secretary,  Guy  A.  Bryant,  Princeton;  treasurer,  G.  C.  Kellogg,  Tiskilwa. 

Calhoun  County— Institute  held  at  Hardin  Nov.  12aDdl3,  1901;  cost,  $51.35; 
average  dailv  attendance.  200.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, G^eo.  W.  Lone,  Hillcrest;  secretary,  Chas.  Temple,  Hardin;  treasurer, 
Geo.  L.  Aderton,  Hardin. 

Carroll  County— Institute  held  at  Shannon  Jan.  28  and  29, 1902;  cost,  $108.61; 
average  daily  attendance,  250.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:.  Presi- 
dent, D.  C.  Busell.  Milledgeville;  secretary,  D.  H.  Zuck,  Mt.  Carroll;  treas- 
urer, John  Simpson.,  Mt.  Carroll. 

Cass  County— Institute  held  at  Virginia  Oct.  15  and  16,  1901;  cost,  $87.65; 
average  daily  attendance,  75.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent John  Virgin,  Virginia;  secretary  and  treasurer,  John  G.  Pratt,  Virginia. 

Champaign  County — Held  two  institutes:  One  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
with  the  Thirteenth  Congressional  district  meeting  Jan.  7,  8  and  9,  1902; 
cost,  $78  35;  average  daily  attendance  not  reported.  The  other  at  Mahomet 
Feb.  13  and  14,  1902;  cost,  $72.48;  average  attendance  not  reported.  Officers 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  I.  S.  Raymond,  Philo;  secretary, 
J.  A.  Hossack.  Savoy;  treasurer,  Z.  R.  Genung,  Rantoul. 

Christian  County— Institute  held  at  Stonington  Oct.  23,  24  and  25,  1901; 
cost,  $75.00;  average  daily  attendance,  600.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  K.  J.  Stone.  Stoninerton;  secretary,  C.  D.  Simpson,  Palmer; 
treasurer,  E.  A.  Vandeveer,  Taylorville. 
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Clay  CouDty— InstitQte  held  at  Marshall  Dec.  4,  5  and  6,  1901;  cost,  $49.36; 
averagre  daily  attendance,  300.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuins:  year:  Presi- 
dent, J.  J.  Meebling,  Marshall;  secretary,  Robert  English,  Marshall;  treas- 
urer, G.  W.  Tobias,  Marshall. 

Clay  County— Institute  held  at  Flora  Oct.  21,  22  and  23,  1901;  cost,  $69.68; 
average  daily  attendance,  100.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, Israel  Mills,  Clay  City;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Chas.  D.  Duff,  Clay 
City. 

Clinton  County— Institute  held  at  Trenton  Nov.  1  and  2,  1901;  cost,  $72  80; 
average  daily  attendance,  100.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, J.  C.  Eisenmayer,  Trenton;  secretary,  John  Beckemeyer,  Buxton; 
treasurer,  Joseph  Heinmann,  Albers. 

Coles  County — Institute  held  at  Charleston  Dec.  10,  11  and  12,  1901;  cost, 
$85.67;  average  daily  attendance,  150.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  Geo.  M.  Glassco,  Charleston;  secretary  and  treasurer,  H.  F.  Hill, 
Charleston. 

Cook  County — Institute  held  at  Chicago  Heights  Jan.  31  and  Feb.  1, 1902; 
cost,  $73.99;  average  daily  attendance,  120.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  C.  P.  Reynolds,  Chicago;  secretary,  F.  C.  Rossiter,  91 
Washington  street,  Chicago;  treasurer,  W.  M.  Manley,  Chicago. 

Crawford  County — Institute  held  at  Robinson  Dec.  3  and  4,  1901;  cost, 
$64.02;  average  dany  attendance,  200.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  IJ.  M.  HoUingsworth,  Trimble;  secretary,  S.  S.  Reinoenl,  New 
Hebron;  treasurer,  Alex  Delzell,  Robinson. 

Cumberland  County— Institute  held  at  Neoga  Dec.  17  and  18, 1901;  cost, 
$61.75;  average  daily  attendance,  75.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  P.  G.  Bowman,  Greenup;  secretary  ane  treasurer,  A.  H.  Gana- 
way,  Toledo. 

DeRalb  County — Institute  held  at  Hinckley  Dec.  26,  27  and  28;  cost, 
$165.20;  average  daily  attendance,  450.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  Ernest  Willmarth,  Sycamore;  secretary  and  treasurer,  B.  F.  Wy- 
man,  Sycamore. 

DeWitt  County— Institute  held  at  Clinton  Jan.  21,  22  and  23,  1902;  cost, 
$166.22;  average  daily  attendance,  — .  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  P.  E.  Newell,  Clinton;  secretary,  B.  C.  Sprague,  Clinton;  treas- 
urer, H.  C.  Cline,  Clinton. 

Douglas  County — Institute  held  at  Areola  Dec.  20  and  21,  1901;  cost, 
$100.18;  average  daily  attendance,  200.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  Joseph  Coombe,  Areola;  secretary,  Claude  Gamble,  Areola;  treas- 
urer, John  Burkey,  Areola. 

DuPage  County— Institute  held  at  Wheaton  Feb.  12,  13  and  14,  1902;  cost, 
$310.00;  average  daily  attendance,  600.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  C.  D.  Bartlett.  Bartlett;  secretary,  R.  T.  Morgan,  Wheaton;  treas- 
urer,/James  W.  McKee,  Eola. 

Edgar  County— Institute  held  at  Paris  Jan.  16  and  17,1902;  cost,  $75.99; 
average  daily  attendance,  300.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, C.  W.  Curl,  Paris;  secretary,  Geo.  H.  Gordon,  Paris;  treasurer,  C  D. 
Smith,  Grandview. 

Edwards  County — Institute  held  at  Albion,  November  7, 8  and  9;  cost,  $76.00; 
average  daily  attendance,  200.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, Loren  Jack,  Albion;  secretary,  M.  E.  Shurtleff,  Bone  Gap;  treasurer* 
Ansel  Gould,  Bone  Gap. 

Effingham  County — Institute  held  with  the  19th  Congressional  district  meet- 
ing at  Effinsrham.  Jan.  21,  22  and  23, 1902;  cost,  $145.35;  average  daily  at- 
tendance. 400.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Peter 
Beever,  Effingham;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Claudius  Mitchell,  Effingham. 
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Payette  County— Institute  held  at  Vandalia,  Jan.  15  and  16,  1902;  cost, 
$58.48;  average  daily  attendance,  100.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing:  year: 
President,  Chas.  E.  Cox,  Vandalia;  Secretary,  Richard  Whittle,  Yandalia; 
Treasurer,  R.  T.  Higgins,  Vandalia. 

Ford  County— Institute  held  at  Melvin,  Jan.  22,  23  and  24,  1902;  cost, 
$133.82;  average  daily  attendance,  500.  Officers  elected  for  theensuin^year: 
President,  J.  P.  Smith,  Roberts;  secretary,  R.  B.  Chambers,  Roberts;  Treas- 
urer, D.  A.  Taylor,  Gibson. 

Franklin  County— Institute  held  at  Benton,  Sept.  23,  24  and  25,  1901;  cost, 
$81.00;  average  daily  attendance,  50.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  J.  M.  Vancil,  Benton;  secretary, George  Hickman, Benton;  treas- 
urer, C.  Moore,  Benton. 

Fulton  County— Institute  held  at  Ipava,  Nov.  7  and  8,  1901;  cost,  129.72; 
average  dailv  attendance,  350.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, B.  C.  Stoops,  Ipava;  Secretary,  E.  H.  Diehl,  Ipava;  treasurer,  G-eo. 
W.  Shawver,  Lewistown. 

Gallatin  County— Institute  held  at  Equality,  Dec.  5  and  6, 1901;  cost,  $81.00; 
average  daily  attendance,  125.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, James  B.  Hale,  Cottonwood;  secretary,  Henry  Hewitt,  Junction; 
treasurer,  William  A.  Peeples,  Shawneetown. 

Greene  County — Institute  held  at  Roodhouse,  Dec.  10  and  11,  1901;  cost, 
$75.00;  average  daily  attendance,  — .  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  Geo.  B.  Metcalf,  Greenfield;  secretary,  Arthur  J.  Edwardx), 
Greenfield;  treasurer,  John  T.  Callaway,  Greenfield. 

Grundy  County — Institute  held  with  the  8th  Congressional  district  meeting: 
at  Morris,  February  6,  7  and  8,'  1902:  cost,  $146.37;  average  daily  attendance, 
200.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Wilis  A.  Clark,  Car- 
bon Hill;  secretary,  Walter  A.  Rose,  Mazon;  treasurer,  William  Reardon, 
Morris. 

Hamilton  County — Institutes  are  held  quarterly  in  Hamilton  county ;  the 
fall  meeting  was  at  McLeansboro,  October  15  and  16, 1901;  cost,  $77.65; 
avearge  daily  attendance,  200.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, John  P.  Stelle,  Dahlgren;  secretary,  O.  M.  Foltz,  McLeansboro;  treas- 
urer, C.  H.  Kornmeyer,  McLeansboro. 

Hancock  County — Two  institutes  were  held  in  Hancock  County:  One  at 
Carthage,  Oct.  16  and  17,  1901;  cost,  $19.00;  average  daily  attendance,  100: 
The  other  at  Adrian,  Jan.  9  and  10,  1902;  cost,  $25.56;  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 400.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  W.  B.  Marvel, 
Carthage;  secretary,  D.  W.  Hubbard,  Adrain;  treasurer,  C.  N.  Dennis, 
Hamilton. 

Hardin  County — Institute  held  at  Karbers  Ridge  Dec.  3  and  4, 1901;  cost, 
$53.75;  average  daily  attendance,  250.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  M.  L.  Tyer,  Cave  in  Rock;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Ed  Schnei- 
der, Saline  Mines. 

Henderson  County— Institute  held  at  Stronghurst  Oct.  25  and  26\  1901; 
cost,  $71.55;  average  daily  attendance,  250.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  George  T.  Pearce,  Biggsville;  secretary,  C.  W.  McMillan, 
South  Henderson;  treasurer,  Carl  Beal,  Reed. 

Henry  County— Institute  held  at  Cambridge  Dec.  5  and  6,  1901;  cost, 
$96.21;  average  daily  attendance,  650.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  John  Miller,  Galva;  secretary,  William  Beal,  Galva;  treasurer,  1. 
B.  Hanlon,  Nekoma. 

Iroquois  County— Institute  held  at  Watseka  Jan.  15  and  16,  1902;  cost, 
$172.90;  average  daily  attendance,  500.  Officers  electeE  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  David  Broombaek,  Danforth;  secretary  J.  0.  Reeder,  Watseka; 
treasurer,  H.  C.  Center,  Watseka. 

Jackson  County— Institute  held  at  Carbondale  Nov.  15  f  nd  16,  1901;  cost, 
$75;  average  daily  attendance,  200.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  James  England,  Carbondale;  secretary  Ed  H.  Allen,  Carbondale; 
treasurer,  Ed  Worthen,  Murphysboro. 
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Jasper  CouDiy— Institute  held  at  Newton  Dec.  19  and  20,  1901;  cost,  $74.50; 
average  daily  attendance,  150.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuingr  year:  Presi- 
dent, W.  H.  Kibler,  Newton;  secretary  and  treasurer,  A.  A.  Nees,  Newton. 

Jefferson  County — Institute  held  at  Mt.  Vernon  Nov.  14,  15  and  16,  1901; 
cost,  $77;  average  daily  attendance,  500.    Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing: 

Sear:    President,  S.  T.  Mazey,  Mt.  Vernon;   secretary  and  treasurer,  T.  J. 
olstlaw,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Jersey  County — Institute  held  at  Jersyville  with  the  Sixteenth  district 
meeting  Dec.  17.  18  and  19,  1901;  cost,  $140;  average  daily  attendance,  150. 
Officers  elected  ror  the  ensuing  year:  President,  C.  W.  Simmons,  Jersey- 
vilie;  secretary  and  treasurer,  J.  W.  Becker,  Jersey ville. 

Jo  Daviess  County— Institute  held  at  Warren  with  the  Ninth  district  meet- 
ing Jan.  16  aad  17,  1902;  cost,  $125.70;  average  daily  attendance,  500.  Officers 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Read  Russell,  Warren;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  P.  T.  Hicks,  Warren. 

Johnson  County — Institute  held  at  New  Burnside  Nov.  13  and  14,  1901; 
cost,  $75;  average  daily  attendance,  117.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  W.  J.  Casper,  New  Burnside;  secretary  and  treasurer,  R. 
W.  Alsbrook,  New  Burnside. 

Kane  County— Institute  held  at  Geneva  Feb.  25,  26  and  27,  1902;  cost, 
$160.83;  average  daily  attendance,  1,100.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  Fred  Belden,  Kaneville;  secretary,  C.  P.  Dutton,  Geneva; 
treasurer,  Henry  McGough,  Geneva. 

Kankakee  County — Institute  held  at  Kankakee  with  the  Twelfth  district 
meeting  Feb.  11,  12  and  13,  1902;  cost,  $124.70;  average  daily  attendance,  85. 
Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  E.  J.  Viall,  Manteno;  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  L.  W.  Smith,  Manteno. 

Kendall  County— Institute  held  at  Yorkville,  Jan.  21  and  22,  1902;  cost, 
$172.00;  average  daily  attendance,  550.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  John  D.  Russell,  Oswego;  secretary  and  treasurer,  A.  C.  Gabel, 
Yorkville. 

K^nox  County — Institute  held  at  Galesburg  with  the  Tenth  district  meeting, 
Feb.  4,  5  and  6,  1902;  cost,  $86.39;  average  daily  attendance.  200.  Officers 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  L.  W.  Olson,  Oneida;  secretary, 
Theodore  Whitmore,  Oneida;  treasurer,  William  McCormack,  Oneida. 

Lake  County — Institute  held  at  Gurnee,  Jan.  28,  29  and  30,  1902;  cost, 
$88.95;  average  daily  attendance,  220. 

Seventh  District — Institute  held  at  Gray's  Lake,  Feb.  7  and  8,  1902;  cost, 
$71.67;  average  daily  attendance,  100.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  R.  W.  Chittenden,  Gurnee;  secretary,  M.  F.  Clow,  Gray's  Lake; 
treasurer,  0.  B.  Whitmore,  Gurnee. 

LaSalle  County — Institute  held  at  Ottawa,  January  20  and  21,  1902;  cost, 
$175.77;  average  daily  attendance,  600.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  D.  M.  Terry,  Earlville;  secretary  and  treasurer,  F.  M.  Higgins, 
Ottawa. 

Lawrence  County — Institute  held  at  Lawrenceville,  Nov.  21, 22  and  23, 1901; 
cost,  $61.33;  average  daily  attendance,  91.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  W.  E.  Neal,  Bridgeport;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Pobert 
fangsbury,  Pinkstaff. 

Lee  County — Institute  held' at  Pawpaw,  Jan.  28  and  29,  1902;  cost,  $75,61; 
average  daily  attendance,  300.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, J.  L.  Hart  well,  Dixon;  secretary,  I.  F.  Edwards,  Dixon;  treasurer, 
Collons  Dysart,  Nachusa. 

Livingston  County — Institute  held  at  Pontiac,  Jan.  15  and  16,  1902;  cost, 
$88.90;  average  daily  attendance,  650.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  D.  Brewer,  Fairbury;  secretary,  H.  B.  Taylor,  Fairbury;  treas- 
urer, John  W.  McDowell,  Fairbury. 
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Logan  County— Institute  held  at  Lincoln  with  the  Seventeenth  district 
meeting.  Bee.  18,  19  and  20,  1902;  cost,  $125.35^  average  daily  attendance, 
300.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  J.  T.  Foster,  Elkhart; 
secretary,  J.  W.  Jones,  Lincoln;  treasurer,  John  Zeter,  Lincoln. 

McDonough  County — Institute  held  at  Bushnell  with  the  Fifteenth  district 
meeting,  Nov.  13,  14  and  15,  1901}  cost,  $86  90;  average  daily  attendance, 
150.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Fred  G.  Miner,  Adair; 
secretary,  C.  L.  Merriam,  Macomb;  treasurer,  H.  A.  Knight,  Macomb. 

Mc Henry  County — Held  two  meetings,  pne  at  Nunda  and  one  at  Hebron, 
Jan.  21,  22,  23  and  24,  1902;  cost  of  the  two,  $343.27;  average  daily  attendance, 
450.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  H.  T.  Thompson, 
Marengo;  secretary,  J.  H.  Turner,  Hebron;  treasurer,  F.  C.  Wells,  Harvard. 

McLean  County— Institute  held  at  Bloomington,  Jan.  7  8  and  9,  1902;  cost, 
$538  S5;    average .  daily  attendance,  1,000.    Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 

Sear:    President,   Johu  M.  Anthony.  Bloomington;  secretary,  H.  S.  Seits, 
ormal;  treasurer,  John  F.  Moore,  Bloomington. 

Macon  County— Institute  held  in  Decatur,  Januarv  21  and  22,  1902;  cost, 
$77.95;  average  daily  attendance,  1,000.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensninir 
year:  President,  William  H.  Bean,  Blue  Mound;  secretary,  C.  A.  Thrift, 
Forsythe;  treasurer,  Cbas.  H.  Ssott,  Mt.  Zion. 

Macoupin  County — Institute  held  at  Carlinville  Nov.  20  and  21,  1901;  cost, 
$104.74;  average  daily  attCLdance,  1,200.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuiDg 
year:  President,  Will  B.  Otwell,  Carlinville;  secretary,  W.  H.  Stoddard, 
Carlinville;  treasurer,  Elsworth  Chiles,  Carlinville. 

Madison  County — Institute  held  at  Alhambra  Oct.  31  and  Nov.  1,  1901;  cost, 
$135.93;  average  daily  attendance,  1,200.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuingf 
vear:  President,  A.  L.  Spies,  St.  Jacobs;  secretary  and  treasurer,  L.  S. 
Dorsey,  Moro. 

Marion  County— Institute  held  at  Salem,  with  Twenty-first  district  meeting^ 
on  Nov.  20,  21  and  22,  1901;  cost,  $311.20;  average  daily  attendance,  500. 
Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  A.  V.  Schermerhom,  Kin- 
mundy;  secretary,  Fred  C.  Goodnow,  Salem;  treasurer,  T.  S.  Marshall, 
Salem. 

Marshall  County — Institute  held  at  Varna,  with  Fourteenth  district  meetin^f 
Dec.  20  and  21,  1901;  cost,  $121.00;  average  daily  attendance,  200.  Officers 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  H.  A.  Winter,  Wenona;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  A.  C.  Garvin,  Wenona. 

Mason  County — Institute  held  at  Mason  City  Oct.  8  and  9, 1901;  cost,  $95.45; 
average  daily  attendance,  800.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, I.  L.  Pottorf,  Mason  City;  secretary,  Frederich  Hess,  Mason  City; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Lenna  Peine,  Mason  City. 

Massac  City— Institute  held  at  Metropolis,  with  Twenty- second  district 
meeting  Dec.  5,  6  and  7.  1901;  cost,  $123  35;  average  daily  attendance,  200. 
Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Andrew  Davisson,  Metropo- 
lis; secretary,  Doric  Slimpert,  Metropolis;  Treasurer,  J.  F.  McCartney, 
Metropolis. 

Menard  County — Institute  held  at  Petersburg  Jan.  14  and  15,  1902;  cost, 
$82.85;  average  daily  attendance,  600.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  J.  w.  Hellstern,  Atterbery;  secretary  and  treasurer,  W.  D.  Mas- 
ters, Petersburg. 

Mercer  County — Institute  held  at  New  Windsor,  Dec.  10  and  11,  1901;  cost, 
$100.49;  average  daily  attendance,  150.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  George  Thornton,  Millersburg;  secretary,  Alva  Jay,  Sunbean; 
treasurer,  Paul  Ketzle,  Hamlet. 

Monroe  County— Institute  held  at  Waterloo;  Nov.  12  and  13,  1901;  cost, 
$82.09;  average  daily  attendance,  250.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  vear: 
President,  Balzer  Schmidt,  Watarloo;  secretary,  Wm.  J,  Harm,  Kidd; 
treasurer,  Wm.  Limestall,  Renault. 
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Montgomery  County— Institute  held  at  Raymond,  Oct.  22,  23  and  24,  1901; 
cost,  $139.71;  average  daily  attendance.  2.500.  Officers  elected  for  the  en- 
suinfT  year:  President,  Arthur  Ware,  Butler;  secretary,  E.  C.  Richards, 
Hillsboro;  treasurer,  Edward  Grimes,  Raymond. 

Moriran  County— Institute  held  at  Jacksonville,  Oct.  16,  17  and  18,  1901; 
cost,  $83.55;  average  daily  attendance,  200.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing^ 
year:  President,  Marcum  A.  Hulett,  Arnold;  secretary,  Charles  A.  Rowe, 
Jacksonville;  treasurer,  E.  I).  Scott,  Franklin. 

Moultrie  County — Institute  held  at  sullivan,  with  Eighteenth  district  meet- 
ing Dec.  11,  12  and  13,  1901;  cost,  $124.85;  average  daily  attendance,  104. 
Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,'  W.  L.  Rhodes,  Bethany; 
secretary,  Isaac  M.  Woodruff,  Bethany;  treasurer,  D.  C.  Frantz,  Sullivan. 

Ogle  County— Institute  held  at  Mt.  Morris  Jan.  30  and  31,  1902;  cost, 
$120.03;  average  daily  attendance,  600.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  B.  D.  Emery,  Byron;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Frank  Lynn,  Byron. 

Peoria  County— Institute  held  at  Elmwood  Jan.  28  and  29, 1902;  cost,  $75.00; 
average  daily  attendance,  — .  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, Ira  Cottingham,  Eden;  secretary  and  treasurer,  William  West,  Hanna 
City. 

Perry  County — Institute  held  at  Pinckneyville  Nov.  14  and  15,  1901;  cost, 
$80.91;  average  daily  attendance,  200.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  John  B.  Pier,  Cutl6r;  secretary  and  treasurer,  W.  T.  White, 
Cutler. 

Piatt  County— Institute  held  at  Monticello  Jan.  30  and  31, 1902;  cost,  $76.60; 
ayerage  daily  attendance,  400.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, W.  M.  DeWees,  DeLand;  secretary,  F.  A.  Odernheimer,  Monticello; 
treasurer,  C.  Y.  Bear,  Monticello. 

Pike  County— Institute  held  at  Griggsville  Dec.  13  and  14,1901;  cost,  $78.69: 
average  daily  attendance,  150.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, Hardin  Westlake.  Pittsfield;  secretary,  W.  R.  Wilsey,  Pittsfield;  treas- 
urer, Samuel  Morgan,  Pittsfield. 

Pope  County— Institute  held  at  GolcondaNov.  8  and  9,  1901;  cost,  $50.79; 
average  daily  attendance,  100.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, F.  L.  Sutherland,  Golconda;  secretary,  A.  H.  Floyd,  Goiconda;  treas- 
urer, Joe  M.  Baker,  Golconda. 

Pulaski  County— Institute  held  at  Villa  Ridge  Oct.  30  and  31,  1901;  cost, 
$70.00;  leverage  aaily  attendance,  150.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  W.  H.  Leidigh,  Villa  Ridge;  secretary,  Robert  Endicott,  Villa 
Ridge;  treasurer,  H.  M.  Hogendobler,  Villa  Ridge. 

Putnam  County — Institute  held  at  Granville  Dec.  19  and  20, 1901;  cost, 
$68  20;  average  daily  attendance,  125.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  A.   J.   Robinson,   Granville;  secretary  and  treasurer,  George  N. 

Hayslip,  Granville. 

• 

Randolph  County- Institute  held  at  Snarta  Nov.  13  and  14,  1901;  cost, 
$75  00;  average  daily  attendance,  — .  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  S.  S.  Taylor,  Sparta;  secretary,  William  Preston,  Sparta;  treas- 
urer, W.  C.  Patton,  Sparta. 

Richland  County— Institute  held  at  Olney  Nov.  20  and  21,  1901;  cost,  $77.15; 
average  daily  attendance,  450.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, Ed.  Philips,  Olney;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Frank  Britton,  Olney. 

Saline  County— Institute  held  at  Eldorado  Dec.  4  and  5,  1901;  cost,  $61.93; 
average  daily  attendance,  250.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, Hezekiah  Bramlet,  Eldorado;  secretary*  H.  S.  Anderson,  Harrisburg; 
treasurer,  C.  H.  Burnett,  Eldorado. 

Sangamon  County— Institute  held  at  Pleasant  Plains  Oct.  15  and  16,  1901; 
cost,  $70.00;  average  daily  attendance,  240.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year;  President,  Ira  Knigbt,  Williamsville;  secretary,  James  A.  Stone, 
Springfield,  R.  F.  D.;  treasurer,  L.  H.  Coleman,  Springfield. 
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Schuyler  County— Institute  held  at  Rushville  Oct.  10  and  11,1901;  cost, 
$72.23;  average  daily  attendance,  450.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing:  year: 
President,  C.  M.  DoyJe,  Rushville;  secretary,  J.  H.  Boice,  Rushville;  treas- 
urer, J.  W.  Whitson,  Rushville. 

Scott  County— Institute  held  at  Winchester  Dec.  11  and  12,  1901;  cost, 
$79.40;  average  daily  attendance,  200  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  M.  R.  Smithson,  Winchester;  secretary,  J.  T.  Priest,  Wincnester; 
treasurer,  F.  F.  Clark,  Manchester. 

Shelby  County — Held  two  institutes:  One  at  Stewardson  Oct.  30  and  31, 
1901;  cost,  $38  57;  average  daily  attendance,  150.  One  at  Windsor  Feb.  26 
and  27, 1902;  cost,  $36.43;  Average  daily  attendance,  100.  Officers  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President.  W.  E.  Killam,  Tower  Hill;  secretary,  8.  H. 
Carr,  Shelbyville;  treasurer,  William  Middlesworth,  Shelbyville. 

St.  Clair  County — Institute  held  at  Belleville  Oct.  31  and  Nov.  1, 1901;  cost, 
$96  98;  average  daily  attendance,  150.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  Geo.  Daab.  Smithton;  secretary,  Philip .  Brandenberger,  Smith- 
ton;  treasurer,  L.  B.  Eidmann,  Mascoutah. 

Stark  County— Institute  held  at  Wyoming  Dec.  12  and  13,  1901;  cost, 
$59.98;  average  daily  attendance,  — .  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  James  H.  Hall.  Bradford;  secretary,  Elmer  Buffum,  LaFayette; 
treasurer,  Irvin  Nowlan,  Toulon. 

Stephenson  County— Institute  held  at  Freeport  Jan.  15  and  16, 1902;  cost, 
$102.13;  average  daily  attendance,  450.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensniitgyear: 
President,  Edwin  D.  Herbert,  Freeport;  secretary,  H.  M.  Phillips,  Lena; 
treasurer,  Frank  B.  Walker,  Cedarville. 

Tazwell  County— Institute  held  at  Hopedale  Dec.  17,  18  and  19,  1901;  cost, 
$75;  average  daily  attendance,  400.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  Ralph  Allen,  Delavan;  secretary,  H.  S.  Griesemer,  Hopedale; 
treasurer,  John  Schrock,  Pekin. 

Union  County — Institute  held  at  Anna  Nov.  29  and  30,  1901;  cost.  $59; 
average  daily  attendance,  100.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, L.  J.  ness,  Anna;  secretary,  L.  L.  Casper,  Anna;  treasurer,  D.  W. 
Earraker,  Jonesboro. 

Vermilion  County — ^Institute  held  at  Ridge  Farm  Jan.  22  and  23, 1902;  cost, 
$84.33;  average  daily  attendance,  400.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  Geo.  W.  Hobson,  Homer;  secretary,  J.  H.  Oakwood,  Danville; 
treasurer,  M.  J.  Walford,  Danville. 

Wabash  County — Institute  held  at  Allendale  Nov.  4,  5  and  6,  1901;  cost, 
$106;  average  daily  attendance,  250.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year- 
President,  S.  S.  Seiler,  Sugar  Creek;  secretary  John  J.  Ewald,  Bellmont; 
treasurer,  Isaac  W.  Jaqness,  Mt.  Car m el. 

Warren  County— Institute  held  at  Roseville  Jan.  23  and  24,  1902;  cost.  $75; 
average  daily  attendance,  400.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, E.  N.  Cobb,  Monmouth;  secretary,  D.  C.  Frantz,  Monmouth;  treasurer, 
Thos.  S.  McClanahan,  Monmouth. 

Washington  County— Institute  held  at  Nashville  Nov.  19  and  20,  1901;  cost, 
$75;  average  daily  attendance,  500.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  J.  0.  Chenney,  Plumhill;  secretary,  J.  S.  Randall,  Nashville; 
treasurer.  E.  P.  Seibert,  Ashley. 

Wayne  County— Institute  held  at  Jeffersonville  Oct.  24,  25  and  26,  1901; 
cost,  $75  00;  average  daily  attendance,  600.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  E.  A.  Rankin,  Fairfield;  secretary  and  treasurer,  G.  T. 
Beck,  JefiFersonville. 

White  County— Institute  held  at  Carmi,  with  the  Twentieth  district  meet- 
ing, Oct.  17,  i8  and  19,  1901;  cost,  $125  00;  average  dailv  attendance,  300. 
Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  John  W.  Wies,  Phillipstown; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Daniel  Berry,  Carmi. 
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Will  County— iDstitute  held  at  Joliet  Jan.  16, 17  and  18,  1902;  cost,  $348.85; 
average  dailyattendance,  2,000.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensningf  year:  Pres- 
ident, E.  L.  Wilson,  Manhattan^  secretary  and  treasurer  to  be  appointed. 

Williamson  County— Institute  held  at  Marion  Oct.  18  and  19, 1901;  cost, 
(75.00;  average  dailj  attendance,  100.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuinij:  year: 
President,  T.  M.  Mitchell,  Corinth;  secretary,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Copidland,  Marion; 
treasurer,  A.  M.  Townsend,  Marion. 

Winnebago  County— Institute  held  at  Rockford  Jan.  14  and  15, 1902;  cost, 
$96.57;  average  daily  attendance,  550.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  Clarence  Cooiidge,  Winnebago;  secretary,  Q^orge  Tullock,  Kock- 
ford,  F.  B.  D.;  treasurer,  Theron  Pierpont,  Bockford. 

Woodford  County — Institute  held  at  Washburn  Dec.  11  and  12, 1901;  cost, 
$74.01;  average  daily  attendance,  300.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  P.  H.  Davison,  Benson;  secretary,  John  L.  McGuire,  Metsmora; 
treasurer,  F.  H.  Eauffman,  Cruger. 

SUMMABT. 

Total  number  |of  counties  holding  farmers'  institutes  during  the  year,  101. 

Total  number  of  institutes  held  during  the  year,  109. 

Total  number  in  daily  attendance,  39,187. 

Average  daily  attendance,  368. 

Total  cost,  $11,757.07. 

Average  cost  per  county,  $116.40. 
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The  Farmers'  Institute  free  libranes  have  been  very  much  in  demand  in 

all  sections  of  the  State.  Those  who  have  been  enterprisinif  enoagh  to  make 
application  have  received  libraries  and  have  been  very  much  benefited  by 
their  use.  The  character  and  scope  of  the  books  in  these  libraries  have  given 
general  satisfaction,  and  go  far  all  the  patrons  of  the  several  communilies 
nave  found  somethin;^  to  supply  their  deHiros.  Five  or  more  citisens  of  any 
eomiunsity  in  need  ot  books  can  secure  the  use  of  one  of  these  libraries  free 
for  six  months  by  ftlin?  application  for  same,  endorsed  by  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  county  farmers'  institute  of  the  count;  in  which  the  oommn- 
nity  is  located.  The  use  ot*  these  books  to  be  free  to  all  who  will  comply  with 
the  rules  of  the  library.  The  only  expense  will  be  the  express  charges  from 
Springfield  and  return. 

For  application  blanks  and  further  infonnation  address, 

A.  B.   HOSTETTKB, 
Secretary  Illinois  Faniiers''  Ingtitute,  Springfield,  HI. 


ILLINOIS  FAEMEES'  INSTITUTE  FREE  LIBRARIES. 


The  libraries  have  been  distributed  and  iu  ose  over  the  State  ii 
the  tollowing  counties  and  places: 


County. 

Place. 

Llbr«ri»n. 

1- 

s          

J                    

I                    
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Free  Libraries — Continued. 


Franklin 


Henry... 
Jackson 


Jasper... 

Jefferson 

Jersey . . . 
Johnson  . 


Kankakee 

Lake 

LaSalle.... 


Lawrence 
Lee 

Lofiran .. . . 

Macoupin 
Madison . 


Benton 

Benton 

Benton 

Benton. .  .* 

Benton 

Mulkeytown 

Muikey  town 

Vermont 

Lewistown 

Breeds 

Lewistown 

Greenfield 

Greenfield 

Mazon 

Newark 

McLeansboro 

Basco 

Adrian 

Niota 

Stronfirhurst 

Stronfirhurst 

Oquawka 

Olena 

Lomax 

Reed 

Kirkwood 

Rickel 

Geneseo  

Carbondale 

Murphysboro 

DuQuoin 

Carbondale 

Degroffnia 

Ava 

Vereennes 

Verfirennes 

Lis 

Oblonfir 

Lis 

Mt.  Vernon 

Mt.  Vernon 

Mt.  Vernon 

Jersey  vil  le « 

J  ersey  ville 

New  Burnside 

New  Burnside 

Goreville 

Vienna 

New  Burnside 

Reeves  ville 

Goreville 

Manteno 

Waldron 

Milburn 

Gumee 

Tonica 

Tonica 

Marseilles 

Tonica 

Grand  Ridfire 

Lowell 

La  wrenceville 

Island 

Asbton 

Harmon 

Dixon 

Emden 

Lincoln  

Medora 

Bethalto 

Cd  wardsville 

Peters 

Ed  wardsville 


Marshall  tn.  Neal 

Marshall  M.  Neal 

O.C.Smith 

Hariey  Lewis 

Geo.  W.  Bennett 

J  M.  Royal 

S.  L.  Plumlee 

C.  L.  Armrine 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Depler 

Samuel  Zimmerman 

Glade  F.  Love 

W.  J.Pord 

W.  J.Pord 

L.  R.  Murray 

Tobias  Peterson 

O.J.  Davis 

C.C.Collins 

William  Myers 

Lloyd  Bertschi. 

J.  Wesley  Rankin 

Leta  Moore 

Hayes  Moffitt 

Miss  Ida  Burrell 

Chas.  Bowen 

Frank  Reed 

Edna  S.  Hoflrue 

Julia  Papendick 

Miss  Ida  Hoffman 

H.  G.  Easterly 

H.  L.Graff 

L.  Elmer  Watson 

James  England 

Henry  Cox. 

Miss  Nettie  McBride 

James  T.  Hood 

J.N.  Parish 

Mrs.  8.  Rose  Carr , 

D.  W.  Francis , 

Mrs.  8.  Rose  Carr 

W.  8.  Partridare 

O.  H.  Kimmel. 

J.  M.  Latta 

Miss  Annie  Oertel 

Roy  A.  Landon 

J.  N.  Berry , 

R.  W.  Alsbrook 

Roy  Grace 

Miss  Edith  Burris 

Leona  Blanchard 

Geo.  Cummins 

Hezzie  Gold , 

P.  T.  Dole 

Mrs.  Geo.  L.  Brown 

Annie  McCredie 

Vivien  L.  Bonner 

W.  F.  Prinfirle 

M.  P.  PriBgle 

D.  A.  Nickolson 

IraD.  Pringle 

Erwin  L.  Martin 

Joseph  W.  Waterbury.... 

Stephen  Patton , 

William  J.  Applegate , 

Smith  Brothers 

Miss  Frances  Lyons , 

Miss  Minnie  E.  Decker.... 

J.  Val  Wlekert 

H.  P.  Purviance 

W.  J.  Chapman , 

Harry  Duffy 

Miss  Freda  Tearmeier , 

H.  P.  Willoughby 

Miss  AlmaVoUrath 


14 
41 
61 
88 
63 
31 
76 
10 
6 
30 
70 
32 
107 
11 
69 
20 


46 
10 
43 
83 
90 
92 
94 
110 

9 
63 
94 

4 

4 
37 
89 
74 
66 
64 
42 
18 
66 
84 
88 
58 
70 

9 
62 

6 
10 
19 
80 
97 
16 
48 

1 

34 
82 
67 
29 
49 
61 
62 
98 
104 
26 
47 

6 
18 
46 
86 
81 
108 

4 

7 
26 
77 


Free  Librart^,s — Continued. 
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Free  Libraries — Concluded. 


County. 

Place. 

.  Librarian. 

No.  of 
library 

IRrilllAmaAfi   

Marion 

W.  R. Norman .....»• 

8 

Absher. ; 

Geo.  Neely 

c 

Creal  SDrinirs 

Hubert  Atwood 

81 

Garterville 

Miss  Mvrtle  Lonff. ... 

M 

Ocrlnth 

John  Stewart. .....•.•.• 

64 

Garterville .*. . . 

G.  R.  Brewer 

«R 

BlairsTille 

W.  G.  Persres ».         72 

Gelatla 

Miss  Stella  Kinir 

78 

Lalce  Creek.. 

BlairsTille 

N.F.  Atwood 

M.  F.  Emmerson 

Lorenio  Swan .». 

Lilian  ArmstroniT 

Mrs.  Robt.  Beamish 

D.  E.  Powell 

88 
■  98 

Garterville 

99 

Garterville 

108 

Wlnne^Rfifo  t .....  r ... . 

Rockton 

38 

Rockton 

88 

Woodford. 

Secor 1 

William  Ludwick 

14 
15 

Metamora 

James  Frantz .. 

Total  number  of  places  where  libraries  have  been  for  six  months 
or  over,  210;  total  number  of  counties  using  them,  74. 

Communities  without  a  library  desiring  one  of  the  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute free  libraries  should  address  the  secretary, 

A.  B.   HOSTBTTER, 

Springfield,  HI. 
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THE  WORK  OP  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


It  is  not  easy  to  give  in  brief  space  an  idea  of  the  work  done  at 
the  college  of  agriculture. 

No  less  than  82  distinct  lines  of  work  are  offered,  viz:  Eighteen 
in  agronomy,  18  in  animal  husbandry,  13  in  dairy  husbandry,  19  in 
horticulture,  nine  in  household  science,  three  in  veterinary  science, 
and  two  in  thermatology. 

This  means  that  82  separate  classes  are  organized  and  conducted, 
providing,  of  course,  every  subject  offered  is  elected  by  somebody. 
No  such  list  of  studies  is  offered  in  any  other  college  of  agriculture. 
It  is  not  expected  that  any  one  student  will  take  all  these  courses, 
which  would  require  years  of  his  time,  and  many  would  be  of  no  use 
to  him.  By  this  it  is  meant  that  many  of  these  courses  are  exceed- 
ingly technical  and  if  a  student  elects  the  more  technical  lines  of 
horticulture,  for  example,  he  will  certainly  never  need  the  more  tech- 
nical work  in  dairy  husbandry.  Prom  this  it  will  be  understood  that 
these  offerings  are  not  made  with  a  view  of  teaching  the  rudiments 
only,  as  a  part  of  a  general  course,  but  that  the  more  difficult  and 
unusual  questions  are  outlined  and  taught  for  the  benefit  of  special- 
ists. This  is  what  requires  large  numbers  of  instructors,  and  those 
of  the  highest  attainable  excellence,  because  any  others  would  fail 
in  teaching  more  than  the  more  elementary  subjects.  This  technical 
work  is  supplemented  by  the  best  scientific  and  literary  instruction 
the  university  is  able  to  offer.  The  student  is  expected  to  take  one- 
half  his  work  in  technical  agriculture,  the  other  half  to  be  divided 
between  the  sciences,  languages  and  other  university  studies,  partly 
as  he  may  elect  and  partly  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
college.  Any  given  student  with  us  may  choose  without  restriction 
two  full  years'  work  in  agriculture,  and  two  years'  wgrk  in  anything 
taught  in  the  university.  Everything  else  will  be  modified  more  or 
less  by  requirements  as  to  what  shall  constitute  a  proper  college 
course.  Many  of  these  subjects  are  elementary,  and  may  be  taken 
by  any  student  of  fair  maturity  and  preparation.  Others  are  ex- 
ceedingly technical  and  can  be  undertaken  only  after  the  best  of 
preparation  at  the  university.  Special  students  are,  therefore,  per- 
mitted to  take,  without  examination,  if  they  so  desire,  whatever 
studies  they  are  able  to  follow,  and  may  avail  themselves  of  this 
privilege,  perfecting  their  preparation  as  they  go  alojig. 

—23  P.  I. 
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This  technical  work  in  agriculture  is  given  by  20  instmctors,  eaoh 
teaching  a  narrow  line  and  no  other.  This  is  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  instructors  in  agriculture  in  any  similar  institution,  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  each  of  these  classes  is  taught  by  a 
specialist  the  value  of  the  instruction  must  be  evident.  This  was  the 
first  institution  to  abolish  the  title  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  es- 
tablish  titles  representing  subdivisions  of  the  work,  and  it  is  also  the 
first  institution  to  do  the  same  for  horticulture. 

WHAT  IS  TAUGHT, 

Agronomy — In  this  department  six  instructors  conduct  classes  in 
18  different  subjects,  covering  such  important  lines  of  work  as  loca- 
tion, leveling,  digging,  laying  and  care  of  drains,  their  cost  and  effi- 
ciency based  upon  the  necessary  size.  Field  machinery  from  the 
plow  to  the  binder,  including  special  instructions  for  machinery  ex- 
perts, farm  power  machinery,  feed  cutters,  corn  shellers,  etc.;  farm 
buildings,  fences  and  roads;  their  construction  and  cost. 

The  quality  and  improvement  of  farm  crops.  Judging  of  com, 
oats  and  wheat  with  methods  of  breeding,  conditions  of  germina- 
tion and  growth  of  farm  seeds;  preservation  of  seeds  to  secure  the 
highest  fertility;  fungous  diseases  of  crops;  weeds  and  their  eradica- 
tion; special  studies  of  particular  crops  with  practical  work  in  the 
field;  field  experiments  for  advanced  students;  testing  varieties  of 
corn,  wheat  and  oats;  method  of  planting;  treatment  of  oats  and 
wheat  for  smut,  etc. 

Soil  physics,  consisting  of  the  management  of  soil  to  secure  their 
best  physical  condition  through  plowing,  cultivation,  etc.;  the  rela- 
tion of  the  physical  condition  of  soils  to  moisture;  special  problems 
in  soil  physics  in  which  students  conduct  independent  investigation 
regarding  the  effect  of  farming  operations  upon  soil,  moisture  and 
temperature.  The  study  of  bacteria  of  soils  and  their  e£fect  upon 
the  growth  of  crops  and  upon  fertility;  the  effect  of  crops  upon  the 
fertility  of  land;  the  fertilizers  needed  for  different  crops  and  the  ro- 
tations that  are  most  economical  of  fertility  and  effective  in  securing 
a  yield;  the  investigation  of  special  soils,  particularly  of  Illinois. 

History  of  agriculture  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present, 
showing  the  development  that  has  taken  place.  Comparative  agri- 
culture, or  the  reasons  for  the  different  agricultural  practices  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  and  in  different  portions  of  the  State. 

Seminary  course,  including  a  free  discussion  of  the  periodical 
agricultural  literature;  and  last  of  all  the  opportunity  to  conduct 
original  investigation  and  prepare  a  thesis  for  graduation  upon 
almost  any  of  the  lines  mentioned. 

Animal  Husbandry — Three  instructors  give  instruction  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  farm  animals  and  their  products,  including  wool, 
and  mutton  sheep;  the  quality  and  cost  of  mutton  cuts;  different 
grades  of  wool  and  their  uses  in  manufactures;  the  various  breeds  of 
sheep  and  their  development.  Types  and  breeds  of  swine;  methods 
of  growing  and  marketing.  Heavy  horses;  their  market  classes; 
test  methods  of  producing  and  feeding  for  market.     Light  horses  of 
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different  classes  and  types  and  the  breeds  and  methods  most  suit- 
able for  their  production.  The  principles  of  stock  feeding,  both  eco- 
nomical, physical  and  physiological.  The  various  cuts  of  beef,  mut- 
ton and  pork;  their  comparative  quality,  value  and  cost;  by  products 
of  the  slaughter  house.  Market  types  of  beef  cattle,  including  prime 
steers,  stockers  and  feeders;  the  breeds  of  beef  cattle;  their  history 
development  and  characteristics,  intended  for  advanced  students; 
methods  and  principles  most  successful  to  beef  production  in  Illi- 
nois and  other  countries  and  the  competition  likely  to  be  met  by  Illi- 
nois beef;  management  of  pure  bred  herds  of  beef  cattle;  their  most 
successful  maintenance  and  preparation  for  the  show  yard  and  sale 
ring,  also  intended  for  advanced  students. 

Stable  management  and  care  of  horses,  both  at  labor  and  at  rest; 
the  education  and  driving  of  the  horse,  including  his  training  for 
skillful  labor;' rules  and  practices  of  correct  driving;  the  breeds  of 
light  horses,  their  history  and  development;  breeds  of  draft  horses 
and  their  characteristics;  selection  of  breeding  stock,  and  their  care 
and  management;  last  of  all  the  opportunity  to  conduct  original  in- 
vestigation and  preparation  of  thesis  for  graduation  upon  almost  any 
of  the  lines  mentioned. 

Dairy  Husbandry — Three  instructors  conduct  classes  covering 
nearly  every  phase  of  dairying,  from  the  judging  of  the  dairy  cow  to 
the  last  discovered  fancied  dairy  product;  the  character  and  compo- 
sition of  normal  milk  and  the  methods  of  standardizing;  prevention 
of  contamination  of  milk;  the  cow  as  a  factor  in  the  economic  pro- 
duction of  milk;  judging  cows;  the  management  of  a  dairy  farm  and 
maintanance  of  the  herd,  its  proper  housing,  feed  and  care;  various 
methods  for  separation  of  cream  as  torapidy  and  efficiency; different 
methods  of  ripening  cream  and  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  of  all 
sorts  of  cheese  from  Cheddar  to  fancy;  management  of  factories,  both 
on  the  cooperative  and  company  plan — comparative  plans,  construc- 
tion and  equipment;  proper  method  of  conducting  milk  supply  for 
cities  and  villages;  dairy  practices  and 'methods  of  other  countries; 
influence  of  bacteria  upon  dairy  products,  their  deleterious  effect 
upon  the  one  hand  and  their  value  upon  the  other  as  contributing 
flavor;  fancy  dairy  products,  and  here  again  the  opportunity  for  ori- 
ginal investigation  and  thesis  work. 

Horticulture — Four  instructors  are  engaged  in  this  work,  teaching 
the  general  principles  of  fruit  growing,  including  cultivation,  prun- 
ing, spraying  and  marketing;  special  study  of  small  fruits;  kitchen 
and  market  gardening;  construction  and  management  of  plant  houses; 
principles  of  plant  propagation,  as  grafting,  budding,  pollination, 
etc.;  nursery  management;  theory  and  practice  of  spraying  plants; 
a  most  exhaustive  study  of  orchard  fruits  and  orchard  management; 
a  thorough  study  of  forest  trees;  ornamental  and  landscape  garden- 
ing with  reference  to  beautifying  homes;  evolution  of  cultivated 
plants,  showing  how  they  have  arisen  from  wild  plants;  special  cul- 
ture of  the  grape  and  of  the  various  kinds  of  nuts;  amateur  and  com- 
mercial floriculture — an  advanced  course  for  professional  gardeners, 
largely  experimental,  with  the  opportunity  to  conduct  original  in- 
vestigation and  prepare  thesis  for  graduation. 
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Household  Science — Two  instructors.  Selection  and  preparation 
of  food  and  influence  of  heat,  cold  or  fermentation;  home  architecture 
^nd  sanitation;  heating,  lighting,  ventilation  and  drainage  of  the 
house;  home  decoration;  an  advance  course  upon  the  chemistry  of 
food  and  its  nutrition,  dealing  with  dietaries  of  different  ages  and 
occupations;  relation  of  food  to  health;  household  management, 
especially  as  involves  care  of  the  house  and  its  appointments;  eco- 
nomic questions  in  food  selection;  textiles,  their  preparation,  adulter- 
ation, and  manufacture. 

Thremmatology — The  principles  and  practices  of  the  breeding  of 
domestic  animals  and  plants;  a  thorough  course  upon  variation, 
selection,  and  heredity;  methods  found  most  successful  in  the  im- 
provement of  animals  and  plants,  together  with  opportunity  for  orig- 
inal investigation  and  thesis  work. 

Veterinary  Science — One  instructor  gives  three  courses  a  year  in 
this  subject,  running  throughout  the  year,  viz. :  Anatomy  and  physi- 
ology of  domestic  animals;  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject, 
and  the  materials  employed  in  their  treatment. 

No  statement  on  paper  can  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  and  thorough- 
ness of  these  courses,  nor  of  the  opportunities  the  student  may  enjoy 
in  making  definite  selection  as  to  what  subjects  h6  wants  to  pursue. 
In  most  institutions  he  must  take  much  that  he  does  not  care  for  in 
order  to  get  the  little  that  he  needs.  Here  the  division  of  subjects  is 
so  minute  that  he  may  by  proper  selection  put  his  time  on  those 
subjects  of  most  consequence  to  him.  This  is  a  day,  not  of  general- 
ities, but  of  specialization;  and  if  the  student  is  to  succeed  he  must 
know,  not  a  little  about  everything,  but  everything  about  a  little;  this 
is  the  theory  upon  which  these  courses  are  conducted.  The  question 
is  often  asked  whether  the  University  would  graduate  a  man  from 
the  college  of  agriculture  without  taking  all  the  work  offered  in  ag- 
riculture. The  reply  is,  most  certainly;  life  is  too  short  and  time  too 
precious  to  be  spent  in  trying  to  learn  everything.  If  the  student  is 
to  be  a  stockman  he  can  not  know  the  intricacies  of  horticulture  and 
floriculture.  If  he  is  to  be  a  dairyman  he  does  not  need  to  know  all 
that  is  to  be  known  about  horses.  It  would  be  very  nice  if  we  all 
knew  Greek  and  Sanscrit;  it  would  be  better  for  us  all  if  our  knowl- 
edge were  both  broadened  and  deepened,  but  there  is  no  question 
that  that  man  is  most  successful  and  is  of  the  most  use  to  the  world 
who  knows  whatever  he  knows  thoroughly  well.  The  stock  of  human 
knowledge  in  the  world  now  is  too  great  to  be  mastered  by  a  single 
man.  The  individual  must  make  his  choice.  An  institution  should 
teach  everything  which  the  people  need  to  know,  and  here  rests  the 
difference  between  the  individual  and  the  institution  in  the  matter 
of  courses  of  study. 

Much  depends  upon  the  method  of  instruction.  In  the  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture  not  much  lecturing  is  done.  The  student  is 
made  to  do  the  work  himself  at  first  hand.  While  this  method  does 
not  fit  the  students  to  make  a  show,  it  is  believed  that  it  is  better  for 
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them  from  the  fact  that  it  teaches  methods  of  iadependent  stady. 
To  train  the  student  to  careful  methods  of  work  and  the  drawing  of 
correct  conclusions,  where  to  get  his  information  and  how  to  uae  it, 
is  the  policy  of  this  college. 


Boll  of  Honob. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those, who  attended  the  college  of  agri- 
culture of  the  University  of  Illinois  in  the  past  year  on  scholarships 
awarded  through  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  for  the  two  years 
beginning  September,  1901.  For  particulars  in  regard  to  scholar- 
shipB  address  the  institute  director  of  your  congressional  district  or 
A.  B.  Hostetter,  secretary,  Springfield,  111. 


CouDty  Eeptesented. 

Name  of  Student. 

Addraas. 

A  A   B     kh     dt 

Rorento 

;hfc ;■■":::::;:: 

Stew.::::::::::::::::: 

ajflordV.:::::::::::::: 

cLean  

i.W.  Brand 

Bloomlneton 

Soil  q^  £ronor —Concluded. 


Futon 

BloominelOD . . . 
Bloom  In  Eton-. 
Towuids. 

ColfMl 

"Stoii.;: 

ioniii 

Decatnr 

Blue  Monod 

BaBton 

DlltonCity":;: 

Polo 

Halduie 

Rochelle. 

Polo  

Polo 

Cutler. 

Ceno  Uordo 

KmnDierHlll. .. 
gamnierHlll... 

CFolconda 

Villa  UidKB 

Olnar 

Rock  Island.... 

^TinrBeld 

WyamiDe 

LenU 

QreenValleV.'! 

DelKvim 

Grean  Volley. . . 

PlthUn 

Danville 

Collision .... 

Pilot 

Falrmoant 

DuBoIb 

Erie 

ManhBttan 

WaabbQTD 


Total  number  of  those  who  nsed  acholarshipa  for  the  year  begin- 
ning September,  1901,  104. 
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PAPEK8  READ  AT  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 


The  papers  read  at  oounty  farmers'  institutes,  embodied  in  this  re- 
port, were  selected  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Illinois  Farm- 
ers' Institute  from  the  lists  of  papers  recommended  by  the  directors 
from  the  several  congressional  districts. 

These  lists  contained  carefully  prepared,  practical,  instructive 
papers,  all  of  them  worthy  of  publication  ancf  careful  reading.  But 
more  of  them  were  recommended  than  could  possibly  be  published 
within  the  limits  of  this  volume. 

There  were  also  a  large  number  of  equally  valuable,  instructive  and 
entertaining  papers  read  at  the  several  county  farmers'  institutes 
which  the  directors  xsould  not  secure. 

To  select  from  so  many,  when  all  were  so  excellent,  was  no  easy 
task.  The  following  papers  were  accepted  by  the  committee  with  a 
view  of  covering  as  wide  a  railge  of  topics  as  possible.  Topics  which 
would  be  of  the  most  general  interest  to  the  farmer  and  his  family 
and  would  apply  more  fully  to  the  State  at  large. 
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CATTLE  DEPARTMENT. 


♦improving  our  farm  stock. 

((Address  delivered  at  State  Farmers'  Institute  meetinsr,  Rockford,  Illinois,  by  Fred  H.  Ban 
kin,  secretary  Illinois  LiVe  Stock  Breeders'  Association,  Urbana,  Ill.J 

When  1  received  the  invitation  from  Secretary  Hostetter  to  present  a  paper 
upon  *' Improving  Our  Farm  Stock"  I  hesitated  to  accept,  for  I  felt  I  had  no 
new  ideas  to  present,  no  dazzling  theories  to  advise;  in  fact,  I  feel  that  the 
subject  is  too  much  for  me.  Yet  while  I  may  not  succeed  in  saying  anything 
new  on  the  subject,  I  hope  by  the  repetition  of  oft  told  truths  I  may  in  some 
•measure  emphasize  their  importance  and  say  nothing  that  may  detract  from 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  animal  husbandry. 

Ever  J  department  of  human  endeavor  is  pulsating  with  progressive  activity. 
There  is  a  smaller  sphere  for  the  uneducated  man  of  every  decade,  and  a 
-diminishing  possibility  of  success  for  the  man  who  does  not  read.  The  read- 
ing man  is  in  the  saddle.  The  thinking  man  is  guiding  our  national  destinies. 
The  twentieth  century  marks  the  dawning  of  a  world-wide  influence,  brought 
about  by  active  men,  reading  men  and  thinking  men.  It  means  that  our  civ- 
ilization, our  laws,  our  commerce,  our  agriculture  with  our  humanitarian  ideas 
shall  exert  a  powerful  effect  on  mankind  the  world  over.  While  we  give  all 
honor  and  veneration  to  the  fathers  and  pioneers  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
yet  we,  the  present  generation,  must  live  and  work  and  prosper  under  totally 
u.fferent  environments,  circumstances  and  conditions. 

Happy  that  man,  and  thrice  blessed  he  who  keeps  in  touch  with  nature  and 
can  draw  inspiration  from  the  prairies,  the  hills,  the  valleys:  and  lives  amid 
nature's  smiles  and  whose  spirit  is  attuned  to  the  music  of  tne  meadow  lark, 
the  call  of  the  Bob  White*  the  caroling  brattle  of  the  poultry  tribe,  and  the 
lowing  of  kine  and  the  squeeling  of  swine.  This  is  a  charmed  life  appreciated 
fully  only  by  a  broad-^aged  American  stock  farmer,  whose  nature  broadens 
with  his  generous  environment. 

The  doubter  and  the  pessimest  who  dwell  continually  in  the  days  of  the 
past  will  not  measure  up  to  the  demands  of  the  successful  American  farmer 
m  this  age,  pulsating  with  commercial  and  agricultural  activity. 

Gentlemen — American  live  stock  and  our  meet  products  shoi:rid  follow  the 
•course  of  our  ships,  our  armies  and  our  flag. 

Let  us  as  American  stockmen  and  citizens  of  this  great  commonwealth  be 
prepared  to  lead,  and  enter  the  new  century  pledged  to  have  the  best,  sell 
the  best,  and  keep  at  the  head  of  the  procession  in  the  breeding,  feeding  and 
marketing  of  live  stock. 

We  have  the  lands,  the  feed  and  the  brains  to  work*  All  we  lack  is  the  in- 
formation well  diffused  among  our  stock  farmers. 

•'Development"  is  one  of  the  greatest  words  in  our  language,  it  ever  and 
always  should  be,  the  shibboleth  of  the  farmer,  for  it  promises  better  things 
to  come. 

Competition  is  very  keen,  land  is  high  and  rental  value  is  advancing.  The 
!man  who  in  the  future  makes  a  fluancial  success  of  farming  must  read,  must 

*  This  paper  by  Mr.  Rankin  should  have  followed  his  introduction  on  pafire  217. 
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stady  and  must  intensify.    None  but  the  best  can  live  on  the  farm.    In  years- 
past  the  physician  who  desired  his  son  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  sent  him  to- 
a  medical  school;   the  merchant  sent  his  son  to  a  commercial  college,  the 
lawyer,  who  revered  Blackstone,  sent  his  boy  to  a  law  school,  but  where  did 
the  farmer  send  his  sont    Answer,  echos — wheret    The  members  of  the  above- 
professions  knew  that  the  could  not  educate  their  sons  properly.    Not  so  ihe 
farmers  of  the  past.    His  bump  of  self-esteem  was  ]arg:er.     But  fortunately,, 
conditions  are  changing;  we  are  fast  coming  to  see  that  before  taking  up  tae 
chief  work  of  life  the  farmer  boys  should  be  fitted  for  it  and   made  capable 
and  qualified  to  successfully  meet  the  demands  of  their  calling.     Make  them- 

§ood  farmers  in  the  same  sense  that  you  would  qualify  them  to  be  successful 
octors,  lawyers  or  bankers.  Educate  them  in  their  calling.  Illinois  has- 
made  a  great  stride  the  last  half  decade  in  its  provisions  and  racilities  for  the 
education  of  her  farm  boys.  The  College  of  Agriculture  at  Urbana  is  already 
the  pride  of  our  State.  The  latch  string  of  the  college  hangs  out  to  every 
boy  and  girl.  Tuition  is  free.  To  every  youg  man  comes  the  personal  ques- 
tion— will  you  embrace  the  opportunity  to  go  forward  to  a  higher,  a  nobler 
and  a  better  farming? 

But  I  must  get  back  to  my  text  and  in  my  simple  way  try  and  tell  what  I 
know  on  the  subject. 

The  fact  that  one  man  will  make  a  complete  failure  in   the  stock  business- 
while  another  takes  the  same  business,  in  the  same  place  and  under  the  same 
circumstances,  and  makes  a  complete  success,  plainly  indicates  that  there  is- 
something  in  men  as  well  as  methods.    The  fact  that  there  is  more  in   the 
man  than  in  the  business  is  my  reason  for  especially  advocating  the  improve- 
ment of  the  farm  boy  first.     When  I  hear  people  talking  about  scrub  stock,  I 
feel  like  telling  them  they  are  making  a  mistake;  they  should  talk  about  the- 
scrub  owner;  he  makes  the  scrub  stock. 

The  signs  of  the  times  gleaned  from  'the  stockl  market  reports,  the  great 
success  of  stock  sales  all  over  the  country  and  th^  unparalleled  inteaest  man- 
ifested in  the  great  International  Live  Stock  Exposition,  clearly  indicates 
that  the  live  stock  interests  of  the  country  are  now  entering  upon  a  period  of 
unexampled  prosperity  and  expansion,  having  for  its  basis  a  high  degree  of 
improrvement  in  the  breeding  of  our  flocks  and.  herds  and  a  substantial,, 
natural  and  healthy  growth. 

Let  us  steadfastly  and  resolutely  cling  to  the  new  faith  that  the  greatest 
need  of  the  agriculture  of  Illinois  is  a  further  improvement  and  greater  de- 
velopment for  the  livestock  interests  of  this  imperial  State. 

No  other  interest  means  quite  so  much  to  the  State  as  her  livestock,  be- 
cause  not  only  agricultural  values  but  all  others  are  greatly  enhanced  there- 
by, and  because  it  is  the  only  practical  means  of  maintaining  the  fertility  of 
the  land. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  farmer  does  not  grow  livestock  until  he  is  driven* 
to  it.  It  is  becoming  thoroughly  impresseaupon  the  minds  of  Illinois  farm- 
ers that  the  only  practicable  way  of  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  land  is 
with  livestock.  If,  then,  the  farmer  must  raise  stock  or  sell  his  land  by  piece- 
meal, why  not  c^row  improved  stock— the  best  for  the  purpose,  whether  in» 
breed  or  individual  merit,  that  can  be  obtained?  After  the  farmer  has  had 
some  experience  in  growing  livestock,  he  begins  to  study  his  animals  with  a 
view  to  their  improvement,  for  as  he  goes  to  market  with  his  cattle  or  sheep- 
he  finds  there  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  selling  price;  that  while  one 
bunch  of  steers,  for  example,  mav  sell  at  $7.00  per  hundred,  another  bunch, 
equally  fat,  may  not  bring  over  $5.00.  He  may  at  first  be  disposed  to  blame- 
the  '*Big  Four,"  or  the  administration,  but  further  investigation  shows  iiim 
that  the  men  who  buy  his  stock  have  no  prejudice,  but  that  they  are  buying 
simply  with  a  view  of  securing  the  kind  of  stock  that  will  furnish  the  most 
dressed  beef  per  hundred  weight  and  the  largest  cuts  that  bring  the  highest 
price  OD  the  market.  In  short,  he  finds  that  whether  in  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs,, 
the  long,  deep  middle,  the  broad  back,  or  the  thick  ham.  brings  the  highest 
price  live  weight.  It  is  that  steer,  for  example,  with  the  vigorous  appetite 
and  dierestiou  that  puts  the  fat  on  his  broad  back,  deep  loin,  and  well  covered' 
ribs,  and  interlards  his  muscles  in  such  a  way  that  the  carcass  furnishes  the- 
largest  per  cent  of  cuts  that  bring  the  high  price. 
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Let  U8  go  into  the  matter  a  little  more  thoroufirhly.  Few  farmers  realize 
wherein  the  difference  lies  between  improved  stock  and  unimproved.  It  is 
not  altofifether  in  the  capacity  to  furnish  fertilizers  to  the  land;  it  is  not  in 
the  capacitv  to  make  pounds  of  gain.  The  unimproved,  with  equal  digestive 
and  assimilative  capacity,  will  make  about  as  many  pounds  of  live  gain  a» 
the  improved  steer,  and  his  appetite  and  digestion  are  guite  likely  to  be  f  ullj 
equal  to  the  improved.  The  difference  in  them  is  in  where  the  gain  i» 
placed.  Breeders  have  been  for  a  100  years  studying  how  to  secure  a  type 
of  all  kinds  of  livestock  used  for  meat  product  that  will  furnish  the  largest 
amount  of  cuts  so  located  that  they  have  little  movement  when  the  animal 
takes  its  ordinary  exercise.  These  are  in  the  loin  and  the  ribs.  It  may  be 
surprising,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  a  first-class  beef  animal  will  not 
only  dress,  when  equally  well  fattened,  a  much  higher  per  cent  of  beef  than 
the  unimproved  steer,  but  that  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  carcass  lies  in 
the  ribs  and  loins  alone,  and  that  this  represents  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  weight  of  the  dressed  carcass;  t.  e.,  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  steer, 
secured  by  cuts  taken  from  the  back  and  loins,  has  a  monetary  value  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  carcass. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  animals  improved  in  the  line  of  meat  produc- 
tion and  have  taken  beef  cattle  as  an  illustration.  The  same  principles  ap- 
ply to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  production  of  both  pork  and  mutton. 
The  same  underlyine  principles  should  guide  the  farmer  when  his  object  is 
not  the  production  of  meat,  but  milk.  The  improved  special  purpose  dairy 
cow,  and  this  is  the  type  the  farmer  should  use  when  dairying  is  his  main  or 
exclusive  business,  is  the  one  that  with  a  given  amount  of  food  produces  the 
greatest  number  of  pounds  of  butter  fat  consistent  with  the  health  of  the 
animal.  In  other  words,  he  should  aim  for  the  greatest  production  of  that 
which  sells  for  the  most  money  on  the  market.  The  dairyman  is  fooling 
away  his  time  and  his  feed  with  any  cow  that  produces  less  than  200  pounds 
of  butter  per  annum.  If  he  is  living  up  to  his  privileges  as  a  dairyman,  he 
will  not  stop  short  of  300  pounds,  which  can.be  obtained,  not  easily,  but  can 
be  obtained  by  using  the  improved  breeds,  taking  advantage  of  the  work 
that  the  breeder  has  done  for  him. 

In  advocating  improving  our  farm  stock  let  us  not  set  up  a  standard  for 
the  farmer  that  he  will  not,  or  can  not  follow,  but  rather  one  of  mutual  profit 
to  the  farmer  and  breeder. 

I  sajr  it  advisedly,  the  farmer  should  not  start  out  at  first  with  the  idea  of 
becoming  a  breeder.  He  should  use  improved  pure  bred  sires  of  the  breed 
that  suits  his  fancy  and  aim  at  the  grading  up  of  his  herd.  For  the  farmer 
and  grower  of  market  stock  the  key  to  the  situation  is  the  pure  bred  sire. 
Start  with  a  herd  of  native  cows  and  a  pure  bred  sire  of  a  breed  suited  to 
your  taste  and  environment,  breeding  the  heifer  of  each  generation  in  the 
same*  way,  always  selecting  a  sire  of  the  same  breed.  Your  first  crop  of 
calves  are  half  blood;  their  offspring  will  be  three-fourths;  theirs  again 
seven- eights,  and  the  breeding  is  constantly  upwards.  It  is  possible  to  do 
with  cattle  what  has  already  practically  been  done  with  hogs — banish  the  un- 
improved stock.  Five  or  six  crosses  of  improved  stock  in  either  line  will  de- 
velop a  herd  which  for  beef  and  milk  production  is  practically  equal  to  pedi- 
greed stock.  Let  us  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  not  only  scrub 
stock  but  the  day  of  the  grade  sire  will  have  passed  into  innoxious  desuetude. 

Gentlemen,  breeding  is  important,  but  as  a  contributing  factor  to  the  im- 
provement of  farm  stock,  feeding  has  something  to  do  with  the  animal.  You 
can  make  a  scrub  out  of  a  well-bred  animal  if  you  do  not  go  to  the  trouble  to 
feed  him  properly.  Yo  see  an  animal  fitted  for  a  stock  show  and  admired  by 
every  one — all  of  this  has  not  been  done  by  selection  and  breeding  alone,  but 
bv  careful  feeding  of  the  animals.  If  you  take  away  all  of  the  ^food  feeding 
of  this  animal,  you  lose  all  the  advantages  gained  by  good  breeding. 

To  illustrate  this  assertion,  take  a  young  man  from  the  animal  husbandry 
class  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  place  him  in  charge  of  some  animals 
and  he  will  feed  them  into  condition  and  raise  some  good  stock,  but  you  take 
the  **  Willy  Willy"  society  youth  he  would  starve  them  on  the  same  condi- 
tions, not  knowing;  how  to  feed.  Take  away  good  feeding  from  well  bred 
animals  and  you  will  make  scrubs  out  of  them  in  a  short  time. 
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In  answer  to  the  question:  "Would  you  advise  the  general  farmer  to 
%reed  pure  bred  stock  for  market  purposes?"  In  answer  to  such  a  question 
lif  put  point  blank  and  without  explanations,  and  answerins:  for  the  average 
Illinois  farmer,  I  would  say:  No,  do  not  start  with  pure  ored  female,  but 
buy  pure  bred  tops  as  sires  and  breed  up.  Remember  I  am  answering  that 
-question  for  the  general  farmer  who  is  without  that  peculiar  line  of  experi- 
ence and  education  demanded  of  the  successful  breeder  of  pure  bred  live 
stock,  but  if  the  question  were  put  to  me  in  private  by  a  man  who  I  knew  to 
have  the  true  breeders  instinct,  I  would  say  ^^s,  for  by  giving  thoroughbred 
care,  he  can,  if  he  chooses,  develop  into  a  skillful  and  successful  breeder. 

I  have  known  men  who  did  not  know  how  to  care  for  high  bred  stock  say: 
'*!  do  not  have  much  faith  in  pure  bred  stock  anyway,  but  I  have  bought  a 
'bunch  and  will  turn  them  out  to  hustle  with  my  native  stock.  I'll  see  what 
they  will  do."    Three  times  out  of  four  such  a  man  will  fail.  • 

Now  there  is  always  a  class  of  unstable  farmers  who  are  continually  chang:- 
ing  their  lines  and  who  never  stick  to  one  pursuit  long  enough  to  master  it; 
men  who  are  aptly  described  by  the  story  of  the  wayward  Methodist  brother, 
who  always  began  his  experience  with,  **Bretheren,  IVe  been  tryin  in  my 
weak  way  to  serve  the  Lord  for  nigh  onto  20  years — off  an'  on."  Now  I 
suspect  we  have  a  good  many  farmers  who  have  been  serving  the  cause  of 
live  stock  improvement  for  many  years,  ''off  an'  on,"  but  like  the  wayward 
■brother,  more  frequently  off  than  on. 

With  the  advance  in  the  price  of  live  stock  the  tendency  and  temptation 
will  be  to  rush  pell-mell  into  stock  breeding  regardless  of  quality  in  obtaining 
•quantity.  It  seems  to  work  that  way  and  in  two  or  three  years  the  "projikin" 
farmer — whose  ways  are  as  variable  as  a  western  wind  will  be  swearing^ 
'* there  ain't  no  money  in  live  stock." 

One  trouble  with  the  American  farmers  is  the  rush  there  is  in  us.  We  are 
like  a  flock  of  sheep;  we  chase  the  bell  whether,  it  don't  make  any  difference 
if  he  goes  over  the  precipice,  we  follow. 

As  a  potent  factor  in  the  improv'ement  of  farm  stock,  I  believe  the  breeder 
of  pure  bred  stock  has  an  important  part  in  that  he  should  give  more  atten- 
tion to  developing  the  home  market,  especialljr  for  pure  bred  males,  for  the 
'breeder  will  usually  advance  the  interests  of  his  business  by  urging  the  sale 
•of  male  animals  rather  than  females — because  a  good  prepotent  sire  sold  to  a 
farmer  or  feeder  is  almost  sure  to  give  a  good  account  of  himself  and  raise 
the  grade  of  the  entire  flock  or  herd  he  is  used  in,  whereas,  when  .the  females 
-leave  the  herd  of  the  breeder,  by  a  little  improper  management  or  unwise 
crossing  they  may  fail  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  themselves  and  be- 
•come  deteriorated,  and  your  buyer  thus  becomes  discouraged  in  his  effort  to 
grade  up  his  stock. 

Improvement  in  live  stock  means  improvement  in  farm  management. 
(Every  stockman  should  keep  his  place  tidied  up  and  neat  in  appearance  at 
all  times;  animals  should  be  kept  well  assorted,  as  they  feed  more  evenly  and 
thrive  better;  every  farmer  and  salesman  understands  the  value  of  uniform- 
ity of  size  and  quality  in  making  a  flrst  impression  on  his  buyers  or  visitors. 
And  the  flrst  impression  given  is  of  as  much  value  to  the  stock  farmer,  as  it 
is  said  to  be  in  making  love  to  a  lady. 

Farmers  of  Illinois,  the  responsibility  for  the  improvement  or  degeneration 
of  our  live  stock  rests  largely  upon  your  shoulders.  By  a  judicious  and  in- 
telligent manner  of  breeding  and  feeding  you  can  improve  or  make  more 
profitable  the  animals  on  your  farms,  or  by  haphazard  unintelligent,  ship- 
shod  methods,  you  can  take  the  best  bred  and  most  improved  live  stock  and 
by  rapid  strides  degenerate  it  to  the  level  of  the  scrub.  In  concluding  I 
would  say,  let  us  one  and  all  make  the  laws  of  breeding  a  careful  study,  giv- 
ing heed  to  better  methods  of  management,  feeding  and  selection. 

Let  those  who  love  the  horse  above  all  animals  strive  to  bring  this  noble 
animal  to  an  advanced  and  higher  plane  of  improvement  than  that  upon 
which  he  found  it.  To  those  who  take  great  interest  in  cattle  let  them  make 
the  effort  of  their  lives  toward  the  improvement  of  their  favorite  breeds. 
lict  those  who  are  making  a  special  study  of  the  sheep  of  our  country  and  the 
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best  methods  of  management,  remember  that  there  is  no  vocation  more  hon- 
orable than  the  advancements  of  our  flocks. 

Let  those  who  are  making  the  grandest  effort  of  their  lives  toward  the  im- 
provement of  swine  take  coarage  and  go  on  toward  perfection  in  the  good^ 
work,  emulating  the  success  of  such  eminent  farmers  and  stockmen  as  our 
brother  Colonel  A.  J.  Lovejoy  of  this  county — the  present  honored  "sports- 
man" of  this  imperial  State. 

In  short  let  us  all  move  forward  in  a  solid  column,  as  did  the  Grecian 
Phalanx  of  old,  toward  the  general  improvement  of  our  farm  animals. 

Who  would  go  back  to  the  old  ways  of  doingt  Who  would  use  the  sires  of 
20  years  ago?  Who  would  content  to  own  flocks  and  herds  no  better  than 
those  of  20  years  agot  If  their  be  one  among  this  audience  who  would  be  so 
content,  I  say  to  him:  Get  out  of  the  way;  the  wheels  of  progress  will  grinds 
out  the  life  of  your  business,  even  though  you  be  allowed  to  sit  in  its  ashes 
and  mourn  over  its  remains. 

Members  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute — You  are  surrounded  with 
nature's  gems  and  benedictions,  with  your  flocks  and  herds,  your  happy 
homes  and  vine-covered  and  rose  bedecked  abode,  you  are  the  typical  Amer- 
ican home  builders — and  to  you  as  princess  of  the  continent  comes  the  Illinois 
Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association  with  heartiest  greetings  and  the  heartfelt 
wish  that  continued  success  attend  your  every  effort. 

We  thank  you  for  the  part  you  have  given  us  on  your  program  As  American 
stockmen  we  take  a  pardonable  pride  in  our  valuable  uve  stock  holdings  and 
we  clasp  hands  with  you  and  say  **God  speed,"  in  the  producing  of  a  higher 
quality  of  live  stock.  To  aid  in  the  progress  of  mankind  is  our  common  pur- 
pose, in  obtaining  a  broader  education  that  we  may  grow  mentally  bigger 
and  broader  and  contribute  our  mite  in  building  brighter,  more  comfortable 
and  happier  American  homes.  Gentlemen,  this  charmed  life  of  the  broad- 
guAged  American  is  destined  to  reach  even  to  the  islands  of  the  sea,  for  it 
has  Deen  ordained  that  our  Americanism  shall  broaden  with  the  years.  Let 
us  see  to  it  that  we  are  prepared  to  share  our  part  in  this  princely  heritage. 


The  Chabaotebistics  of  Stockebs  and  Feedebs. 

[By  Herbert  W.  Mamford,  Professor  of  Animal  Huibandry,  University  of  Illinois.] 

It  is  not  our  intention  at  this  time  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether  it 
pays  best  to  buy  and  finish  good  to  choice  strong  weight  stockers  or  light  audi 
common  to  medium  grades.  This  is  a  question  which  depends  largely  upon 
local  and  market  conditions.  In  this  matter  it  is  safer  to  depend  upon  the 
intelligent  judgment  of  the  feeder  than  upon  any  general  principle  involved. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  establish  a  standard  grade  of  stockers  and 
feeders,  which  we  shall  attempt  to  describe;  otherwise  we  should  confuse 
rather  than  define.  If  there  is  one  grade  of  stockers  and  feeders  that  is  more 
uniform  than  another,  it  is  the  good  to  choice  grade  that| will,  under  proper 
management,  develop  into  prime  steers.  It  would  seem  wise,  therefore,  to 
consider  the  desirable  characteristics  of  stockers  and  feeders  which  are  to  be 
converted  into  prime  bullocks. 

It  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  name  the  characteristics  of  the  prime 
steer,  or  at  least  to  describe  one  which  will  meet  the  present  requirements  of 
the  market;  not  so  the  stocker  or  feeder.  In  the  former  case  we  have  a 
finished  product.  In  the  latter,  we  are  obliged  not  only  to  determine  whether 
the  steer  in  finishing  will  take  on  that  smoothness  of  outline,  that  condition 
and  that  quality  demanded  by  the  market,  but  also  that  the  same  steer  when 
placed  in  the  feed  lot  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  farmer.  The  farmer 
carries  the  steer  through  the  fattening  process  that  he  may  realize  a  i)rofit  by 
the  enterprise.  As  a  rule  he  is  not  particular  whether  he  secures  his  i)rofit 
bv  the  increased  value  of  each  pound  of  beef  by  converting  the  relatively 
cheap,  raw  material   in  the  form  of  stockers  and  feeders  into  high  priced 
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prime  steers,  or  whether  be  has  realized  that  profit  by  being  able  to  produce 
(?ains  in  live  weight  withoat  a  gain  in  value  per  pound.  Manifestly  it  is  to 
the  former  source  of  profit  that  he  must  look  with  greatest  confidence.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  by  overlooking  the  factor  of  selecting  steers  which  have 
the  ability  to  economically  convert  grain  and  forage  into  beef  we  disregard  a 
possible  source  of  profit  and  run  great  risk  of  sustaining  loss  in  our  feeding  op- 
erations where  with  proper  regard  to  this  factor  a  substantial  profit  is  possible. 
To  put  it  in  another  way,  we  may  say  that  when  put  into  the  feed  lot  the 
stocKer  is  expected  to  gain  in  live  weight  p  such  gain  may  be  made  at  a  great 
loss,  or  under  favorable  conditions  at  a  profit.  The  ability  to  make  econom- 
ical gains  in  flesh  and  fat  is  thus  shown  to  be  of  vital  importance. 

We  may  say  then  that  we  demand  in  the  good  to  choice  stockers  and  feed- 
ers, first,  the  ability  to  finish  as  prime  steers,  and  second,  the  ability  to  make 
economical  gains  in  flesh  and  fat.  As  far  as  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
matter  goes,  we  look  for  indications  of  these  tendencies  in  the  form,  quality 
and  constitution  of  stockers  and  feeders. 

1.  Form — The  general  form  should  be  low  set,  deep,  broad  and  compact, 
rather  than  high  up,  gaunt,  narrow  and  loosely  made.  Stockers  and  feeders 
should  be  low  set  on  short  legs  because  animals  of  this  conformation  are  al- 
most invariably  good  feeders  and  capable  of  early  maturity.  They  should  be 
cleep,  broad  and  compact,  because  this  conformation  indicates  good  constitu- 
tion, capacity  for  growth  and  of  ultimately  producing  a  relatively  high  per- 
eentage  of  the  most  valuable  cuts.  They  should  possess  straignt  top  and 
underlines  which  should  be  nearly  parallel,  should  be  low  at  the  flanks,  thus 
forming  what  we  have  spoken  of  above  as  good  depth,  for  the  barrel  of 
stockers  and  feeders  as  well  as  dairy  cows  should  be  roomy.  An  animal 
which  is  too  paunchy,  however,  is  objectionable  to  the  butcher.  The  matter 
of  low  flanks  should,  I  believe,  be  emphasized,  as  it  is  an  almost  unfailing 
sign  of  good  constitution  and  good  feedin|f  quality.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mmd  that  in  the  stocker  and  feeder,  thin  in  flesh  and  largely  destitute  of  ex- 
ternal or  surface  fat  we  are  afforded  the  best  opportunity  we  are  ever  able  to 
get  of  determining  the  covering  of  natural  flesh  characteristic  of  the  animal. 

Secure  as  much  smoothness  of  outline  as  is  consistent  with  low  flesh,  being 
especially  careful  to  avoid  too  great  prominence  in  hips,  tailhead  and  should- 
ers. Avoid  rough,  open  shoulders,  sway  backs  and  large  coarse  heads  with 
small  eyes  set  in  the  side  of  the  head.  Short,  broad  heads  and  short,  thick 
necks  indicate  strong  tendencies  toward  beef  making.  A  large,  prominent 
and  mild  eye  is  to  be  desired.  The  mild  eye  denotes  that  the  animal  has  a 
quiet  disposition,  which  all  feeders  know  is  so  desirable  in  a  steer  intended 
for  the  feed  lot.  The  distance  between  eye  and  horn  should  be  short  and  the 
horn  should  be  flat  and  of  medium  fineness  rather  than  round  and  coarse. 
The  lower  jaw  should  be  heavily  coated  with  muscle;  the  muzzle,  lips  and 
mouth  should  be  large  without  coarseness.  In  speaking  of  a  large  muzzle,  we 
refer  to  the  nostrils  being  prominent  and  the  openings  large. 

2  Quality — We  may  here  well  distinguish  between  what  mit^ht  be  called 
(a)  general  quality  and  (b)  handling  quality,  (a)  General  quality.  By  gen- 
eral quality  is  meant  general  refinement  of  external  conformation  as  seen  in 
the  head,  horn,  bone,  compactness  and  smoothness  of  outline.  General  quality 
is  affected  by  nothing  so  much  as  breeding;  in  fact  the  two  are  very  closely 
associated.  We  seldom  find  good  quality  in  a  plainly  bred  steer  and  we  gen- 
erally find  it  in  the  well-bred,  high  grade  animal.  The  desirability  of  general 
quality  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  While  it  is  a  characteristic  that 
involves  many  points  and  is  difficult  to  describe,  its  presence  or  absence  is 
quickly  discerned  by  the  trained  eye  of  the  intelligent  buyer.  It  is  this  char- 
acteristic in  the  stockers  and  feeders  more  than  any  other  that  we  may  depend 
upon  as  indicating  that  the  animal  has  within  it  the  possibility  of  making  a 
market  topper  or  at  any  rate  a  prime  steer. 

The  ability  to  select  stockers  and  feeders  which  have  within  them  the  possi- 
bility of  making  prime  steers  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  lessons 
for  the  stockman  to  learn.  Profits  in  steer  feeding  come  not  so  mach  from 
skill  in  feeding  and  management  as  from  intelligent  buying  and  selling.  The 
profit  resulting  from  an  increase  during  the  fattening  period,  of  the  vflklue  per 
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pound  of  the  total  weight  of  the  animal  is  as  important  as  that  resulting  from 
the  method  employed  m  the  feeding  and  management.  It  is  seldom  possible 
to  produce  at  a  profit  gains  which  do  not  increase  the  value  per  pound  of  the 
total  weight  of  tne  animal.  Hence  the  importance  of  intelligent  buying,  or 
the  selection  hf  feeders  and  stockers  of  good  quality. 

(b)  Handling  quality.  Good  handling  quality  indicates  that  the  possessor 
is  a  good  feeder.  It  shows  that  the  animal  is  in  good  health  or  thrift  and 
•capable  of  beginning  to  gain  as  soon  as  an  abundance  of  food  is  supplied. 
We  speak  of  cattle  as  possessing  good  handling  quality  when  the  skin  is  mel- 
low and  loose.  A  thick,  mossy  coat  of  hair  of  medium  fineness  and  a  moder- 
ately thick  skin  are  also  desirable. 

3.  Constitution — The  points  indicative  of  good  constitution  have  practically 
been  covered  under  I.  Form  Good  constitution  is  indicated  by  a  wide,  deep 
chest,  by  fullness  in  the  heart-girth,  depth  and  breadth  of  body  and  good 
handling  quality.  While,  as  we  nave  said  above,  we  want  refinement  of  form 
and  bone,  otherwise  spoken  of  as  general  quality,  we  do  not  want  that  refine- 
ment carried  to  the  point  of  delicacy  in  the  animal.  Too  much  refinement 
means  delicacy  or  a  lack  of  constitution  and  no  animal  lacking  in  constitution 
should  find  its  way  into  the  feed  lot.  The  desirable  characteristics  of  beef 
form,  quality  and  constitution,  should  be  found  in  welt-bred  high  grades  of 
any  of  the  leading  beef  breeds.  In  the  interest  of  uniformity  in  the  finished 
product  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  high  grade  Herefords  can  usually  be  put 
on  the  market  in  the  fewest  number  of  days  and  suffer  most  from  carrying 
bejrond  the  point  of  ripeness;  that  Shorthorns  and  Aberdeen- Angus  grades, 
while  a  little  slower  to  mature,  are  in  fully  as  strong  demand  in  the  market 
as  are  grade  Herefords;  and  that  Aberdeen -Angus  and  Galloways  may  be 
carried  longer  on  full  feed  than  other  breeds  of  beef  cattle,  without  indica- 
tions of  bunches  or  rolls  of  fat  which  are  so  strongly  discriminated  against  in 
our  markets. 

After  all  that  may  be  said,  however,  as  to  breed,  the  important  considera- 
tion is  to  see  that  tne  steer  should  be  a  high  grade  of  some  one  of  the  beef 
breeds  and  that  the  selection  of  the  individual  shoula  receive  more  attention 
than  the  selection  of  the  breed. 


Cornstalk  Disease. 

[ByDr.M.  W.Seott.1 

I  will  make  an  attempt  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  facts  concerning  that 
inexhaustible  subject,  cornstalk  disease. 

The  cornstalk  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion  as  an  agent  which  sometimes 
seems  to  be  incompatible  with  animal  life;  yet  thousands  of  horses  and  cat- 
tle are  turned  out  to  feed  upon  it  every  year,  and  if  anything  happens  to  in- 
terfere with  the  natural  laws  which  govern  health  and  life  of  the  animals  the 
cornstalk  is  held  responsible  for  it,  and  the  question  is,  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  stalks? 

Before  trying  to  answer  this  question,  let  us  consider  the  corn  plant  in  de- 
tail. I  believe  that  the  cornplant  is  subject  to  the  natural  laws  which  govern 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  We  plant  the  seed,  it  germinates  and  grow^:  we 
cultivate  it,  and  it  gets  ripe;  we  take  care  of  the  seed,  and  the  stalk  i3  left  in 
the  field  to  take  care  of  itself.  It  is  subject  to  diseases  like  other  members 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Both  animal  and  vegetable  parasites  may  affect 
its  growth,  of  which  the  vegetable  parasites  are  the  m'*st  important  group, 
including  such  pests  as  smut,  caused  by  the  fungus  Ustilago  carbo  and  the 
Ustilago  maydis;  rust,  of  which  the  most  important  is  Puccinia  maydis;  and 
ergot  a  fungoid  disease  not  only  affecting  tne  ryeplant,  but  many  other 
species  of  gramina,  such  as  corn,  wheat,  etc. 

About  the  time  of  maturity  the  most  tender  leaves  of  the  plant  begin  to  fall 
upon  the  ground,  and  there  they  become  covered  with  small  fungi  of  the 
genus  Penicellum,  Aspergillus,  Mucor,  Ascophora,  etc.     Small  sioeshoots, 
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developing  only  rudimentary  ears,  die  early,  and  in  going  through  the  pro- 
cess of  decay  contain  innumerable  numbers  of  the  above  named  fun^.  Now 
this  is  the  actual  condition  of  the  cornplant  as  near  as  I  can  describe  it. 

Burrill,  Billings  and  others  say  that  they  have  discovered  a  germ  that  is 
the  cause  of  the  cornstalk  disease.  Others  say  that  the  cornstalk  contains  so 
much  saltpetre  when  grown  in  certain  places  that  the  animals  eating:  it  die  of 
saltpetre  poisoning. 

Now,  after  considering  the  various  conditions  of  the  cornplant,  let  ns  torn 
our  attention  to  some  of  the  other  plants  for  comparison. 

Clover  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  several  fungi,  of  which  the  most  import- 
ant is  the  Peronospora  trifolium,  which  exerts  its  irritating  action  directly 
upon  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  or  the  formation  of  a  toxic 
substance  which,  acting  particularly  upon  the  liver  and  the  brain,  causes 
what  is  known  as  clover  disease.  Straw  of  wheat  and  oats,  when  damp  and 
eroing  through  a  mould]^  change,  is  affected  by  various  fungi,  such  as  TiUetia, 
Caries,  Puccinia,  Graminis,  etc.,  causing  derangement  of  the  intestinal  and 
urinary  organs,  followed  by  paralysis  and  death. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  cornstalks  are  sometimes  affected  by  vari- 
ous fungi,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  the  fungi  on  clover  produce 
clover  disease  the  fungi  on  cornstalks  are  the  cause  of  the  so-caUed  cornstalk 
disease.  I  have  seen  both  horses  and  cattle  die  from  eating  straw  covered 
with  fun^i.  I  have  seen  hogs  die  from  the  effect  of  mouldy  flour.  I  have 
had  considerable  experience  with  the  so  •called  cerebrities  or  encephalitis, 
described  in  our  veterinary  publications  as  being  caused  by  wormy  and 
mouldy  com,  and  1  believe  that  all  these  conditions,  the  cornstalk  disease  in- 
cluded, are  cases  of  fungus  poisoning. 

Cornstalks  may  be  the  cause  of  other  conditions  which  frequently  result  in 
death.  Sometimes  cornstalks  are  cut  up  and  fed  to  cattle  and  horses  in  Jolv 
and  August,  when  grass  in  the  pasture  is  insufficient,  and  when  fed  fresn 
and  in  nmited  amounts  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  bad  results  there- 
from, but  when  the  stalks  have  been  cut  at  this  time  of  the  year  and  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  field  for  a  week  or  ten  days — long  enough  to  allow  the  de- 
velopment of  an  active  process  of  fermentation— and  then  fed,  I  have  seen 
the  most  serious  disease,  with  death  following  in  one-half  to  two  hours  of 
acute  tympanitis  or  meteorism.  If  seen  in  time  the  animal  can  be  relieved 
by  tapping.  After  the  escape  of  the  gas  the  animal  gets  well  in  a  very  short 
time.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  other  prerm  except  the  bacteria  of  fermenta- 
tion could  be  the  eause  of  the  production  of  this  gas,  and  the  fact  that  the 
tapping  and  the  escape  of  the  gas  left  the  animal  well  in  such  a  short  time  is 
proof  enough  that  this  is  not  a  pathogenic  bacterial  disease. 

Acute  indigestion  and  gastritis,  with  or  without  engorgement,  with  metas- 
tasis to  the  brain  through  reflex  nervous  action,  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  stalkfields,  and  I  believe  that  neither  the  Burrill-BiUings  bacillus  nor 
saltpetre  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  Both  horses  and  cattle  are  liable  to 
overload  themselves  if  allowed  to  have  free  access  to  the  stalkfields,  especial- 
ly when  first  turned  into  the  field.  Cases  of  engorgement  of  this  kind  are 
often  followed  by  paralysis  and  death,  especially  in  cows.  Now,  regarding 
saltpetre  poisoning,  the  question  is,  '*Is  it  possible  that  the  com  plant  can 
absorb  such  abnormal  amounts  of  saltpetre,  even  if  the  ground  upon  which 
it  grows  should  happen  to  be  very  rich  in  saltpetre f^  The  statistics  of 
chemical  analysis  of  the  composition  of  various  plants  are  regarded  as  facts 
by  which  we  can  determine  tne  amount  of  the  various  kinds  of  food  and  in 
what  proportion  they  should  be  applied  in  order  to  get  a  certain  result. 

If  it  is  a  fact  that  the  cornstalk,  or  any  other  plant  growing  under  natural 
conditions,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  a  good,  wholesome  plant  when 
grown  in  certain  places,  but  a  poisonous  one  if  grown  in  another,  simply  be- 
cause that  place  happened  to  contain  too  much  of  one  of  the  natural  in^^redi- 
ents  of  that  plant,  tnen  the  figures  of  chemical  analysis  are  very  unreliable. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  the  cornstalk  may  be  the  cause  of  acute  tympanitis, 
indigestion,  gastritis,  and  fungus  poisoning,  simply  because  it  is  often  eaten 
in  excessive  quantity  or  in  bad  quality.     Straw,  hay,  grain  and  flour,  fed  in 
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the  same  condition,  will  produce  the  same  result;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  while 
we  generally  take  care  or  and  save  all  other  plants  used  for  animal  food,  the 
cornstalk  is  left  in  the  field  to  take  care  of  itself,  under  the  influence  of  all 
kinds  of  winds  and  weather.  The  dry  stalks  which  stand  there  in  defiance 
to  all  the  elements  of  nature  have  become  a  mass  of  woody  fibres,  good  for 
nothing  except  to  cause  indigestion. 

The  most  tender  parts,  such  asi  leaves  and  sideshoots,  fall  upon  the  ground, 
there  to  go  through  the  process  of  decay,  the  ultimate  process  of  reduction 
to  its  original  state,  dust.  These  rotten  parts  are  generally  eaten  by  the 
young  stock,  going  through  the  active  process  of  dentition,  in  preference  to 
the  other  parts  which  require  active  mastication;  and  the  young  animal 
which  has  eaten  almost  nothing  but  these  decaying,  mouldy  parts,  dies  of 
fungus  poisoning;  the  older  stock  more  frequently  die  from  indigestion. 
Early  in  the  fall  I  think  there  is  some  nutriment  in  the  stocks,  and  there  is 
generally  some  corn  left  in  the  field;  and  I  believe  if  cattle  and  horses  are 
allowed  to  eat  a  limited  amount  at  any  time  they  will  do  well  on  it,  provided 
that  the  organs  of  digestion  are  in  good  order  when  this  sudden  change  of 
diet  takes  |>lace.  Mild  cases  of  fungus  poisoning  we  frequently  notice  as 
toxic  polyuria,  caused  by  mouldy  feed. 

As  an  acces&ory  cause  in  the  development  of  the  disease  now  spoken  of  I 
will  particularly  mention  cold.  Cold  acts  as  a  debilitant  if  long-continued  or 
severe.  It  weakens  the  circulation,  especially  that  of  the  surface  of  the 
body,  causes  internal  congestion,  and  directly  lowers  all  the  vital  energies. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  all  the  disease- 
producing  causes  there  is  no  single  factor  which  has  so  much  influence  as 
the  quality  of  food,  and  I  believe  that  the  cornstalk  diseases,  as  well  as  many 
other  diseases,  is  the  result  of  the  violation  or  non- application  of  the  rules  of 
hjgiene.  A.11  plants  intended  for  animal  food  should  be  cut  when  they  are 
npe,  dried  ana  saved  properly.  Water  should  be  pure,  plenty  of  it,  and  ac- 
cessible at  all  times.  Salt  at  least  twice  a  week.  Good  shelter  and  plenty  of 
bedding.    When  this  is  observed,  disease  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


Buying,  Feeding  and  Selling  the  Steer. 

[J.  G.  Imboden  of  Deeatnr.] 

Mb.  President  and  Gentlemen— If  there  ever  was  a  time  that  feeders  of 
beef  should  get  together  and  study  the  question  of  feeding,  it  is  at  this  time. 
If  I  should  say  the  feeders  that  nave  produced  beef  the  last  six  months,  or 
the  last  five  years,  have  done  a  very  good  business,  you  would  think  that  is 
true.  To  those  who  have  followed  that  business  and  marketed  the  stock  at 
$5.00  or  $6.00  a  hundred,  the  profits  have  been  small.  The  older  feeders  are 
practically  out  of  the  business. 

The  average  feeder  today  does  not  exceed  five  pounds  of  beef  from  a  bushel 
of  corn.  When  I  say  that  I  am  stating  it  liberally.  Beef  production  on  60 
cent  corn  will  cost  $12.00  per  hundred.  There  is  no  one  that  believes  beef 
will  sell  in  the  spring  for  $12.00  per  hundred. 

I  am  situated  as  most  feeders  are.  Most  feeders  have  to  buy  cattle,  but  I 
buy  cattle  and  corn.  I  havn't  bought  the  cattle  nor  have  I  bought  the  corn. 
I  would  like  to  buy  cattle  with  as  much  fiesh  on  them  as  I  can  get.  There 
are  times  when  we  can  produce  beef  cheaper  than  we  can  buy  it. 

Business  men  today  are  satisfied  with  very  reasonable  profits,  owing  to 
competition.  The  man  who  isn't  satisfied  will  not  do  business.  It  has  come 
to  the  time  when  the  feeder  must  be  satisfied  with  very  little. 

We  have  been  extravagant  in  the  use  of  corn ;  we  have  been  shoveling  it  to 
the  steer  a  half  bushel  per  day.  We  have  wasted  it.  Feeders  should  have 
cotton  seed  meal,  oil  cake  and  bran  in  connection  with  this  high-priced 
corn.  I  believe  we  will  get  better  results  for  the  amount  of  corn  consumed 
if  we  can  make  beef  cheaper.  I  believe  by  feeding  cotton  seed  meal,  oil  cake 
and  bran,  we  will  make  beef  that  will  be  worth  more  on  the  market.    I  think 
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it  is  a  sn^at  extrava^irancd  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  when  he  ^oes  to  feed  and 
ffives  the  coi^  and  leaves  the  fodder.  I  think  there  is  nothing^  better  than 
snook  corn  for  fattening  cattle.  I  will  firive  a  shock  of  corn  to  a  load  of  cattle. 
In  addition  to  that,  I  feed  ear  corn  or  shelled  corn.  1  will  give  to  stare  cattle 
on,  g^round  corn,  cob  and  all,  for  about  60  days.  After  that  I  prefer  takine 
the  cob  out.  Cattle  will  do  about  as  well  on  ear  corn.  1  feed  ear  corn  aad 
shelled  corn  tog^ether.  Ground  corn,  you  will  find,  they  enjoy;  you  will  find 
they  will  take  a  little  each  day.  You  will  find  some  of  your  steers  will  eat 
more  shelled  corn  than  ear  corn;  others  will  take  more  of  the  ear  corn. 

Clover  hay  is  the  very  best  food  we  can  feed  our  cattle.  Clover  hay  and 
corn  is  better  than  shock  corn  and  ear  corn.  I  think  there  is  merit  in  soakinir 
corn  in  the  spring  of  the  year  or  in  summer.  I  think  the  food  value  is  in- 
creased 20  per  cent.  There  can  be  a  limited  amount  of  ootton  seed  meal  fed 
continually,  but  farmers  who  have  cattle  and  hogs  together  should  discard 
cotton  seed  meal,  from  four  to  six  pounds  per  day  in  connection  with  the 
corn.    If  com  is  worth  20  or  30  cents,  I  would  nse  more  corn. 

As  to  dehorning  cattle,  the  cost  of  dehorning  cattle  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  most  feeders  will  admit.  Of  course  the  cost  of  dehorning  is  a  trifle.  I 
refer  to  the  shrinkage.  I  find  I  have  lost  abont  two  weeks'  feed.  I  would 
advise  farmers  to  dehorn  cattle  in  the  fall  or  in  the  spring,  when  they  cohh 
mence  to  come  yearlings. 

If  I  had  100  head  of  cattle  in  the  feed  lot  and  there  was  a  bushel  of  com  left 
at  9:00  o'clock,  I  would  throw  that  away.  If  they  were  fed  at  5:00  o'clock  E 
would  want  their  troughs  clean  at  7:00  o'clock.  I  do  not  believe  in  allowinft 
cattle  to  have  corn  to  eat  all  the  time.  You  have  just  wasted  your  com  and 
it  is  an  injury  to  the  cattle.  I  feed  corn  in  the  morning,  shock  eorn  at  noon* 
and  com  in  the  evening.  I  would  rather  feed  a  little  short.  In  feeding  oil 
cake  there  is  no  injury  to  the  hogs,  more  than  corn  alone.  Two  and  a  half 
pounds  is  the  proper  amount  per  day. 

The  average  feeder,  if  he  gets  60  pounds  a  month,  has  a  satisfactory  gain. 
The  man  that  can  successfully  carry  his  hogs  through  with  the  cattle  will 
make  the  most  money.  The  system  of  feeding  cattle  would  be  a  waste  unless 
you  have  hogs.  I  wouldn't  advise  putting  fat  cattle  on  grass.  If  yon  have 
lots  of  grass,  buy  somebody's  cattle  and  put  on  the  grass. 


Can  the  Small  Farmer  Ppofitably  Feed  Cattle? 

[By  Chas.  Adkins,  Bement,  111.] 

I  think  the  most  reliable  information  a  man  can  get  on  cattle  feeding  or  any 
other  branch  of  agricultural  pursuits  is  obtained  from  practical  exi>erience 
for  a  number  of  years  in  that  line.  I  have  never  had  any  experience  in  feed- 
ing cattle  on  what  is  considered  a  small  farm  in  this  country.  Have  had  some 
experience  in  feeding  a  small  lot  on  a  fair- sized  farm  for  nine  years  and  think 
a  steer  will  get  just  as  fat  on  a  small  farm  as  he  will  on  a  larg^  one  if  he  is 
fed  as  well. 

To  preserve  and  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  the  first  requisite  of  suc- 
cessful farming,  if  this  could  be  done  by  raising  eorn  year  after  year  the 
farmers  of  central  Illinois  would  have  as  good  a  thing  as  tney  wanted  without 
feeding  cattle,  as  they  would  not  have  to  work  more  than  six  months  in  the 
year  to  do  this,  while  the  cattle  must  be  looked  after  every  day  in  the  year. 
A  great  many  farms,  both  large  and  small,  are  run  in  about  this  way  and  are 
pamg  good  returns  to  the  owner  now.  If  this  course  is  pursued  foi  20  years 
what  will  the  children  who  inherit  this  land  do  with  itt 

Cattle  feediDff  is  generally  considered  from  one  standpoint,  and  that  is,  will 
they  pay  a  profit  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the  feeder  after  he  pays  for  what 
they  have  consumed?  That  is,  indeed,  an  important  part  of  it.  1  thinkaman 
should  consider  also  whether  the  farm  is  benefited  or  not  by  the  cattle  being 
fed  on  it.  My  experience  with  cattle  has  been  something  like  this:  Have  fed 
a  carload  of  cattle  each  year  for  nine  years;  think  they  have  paid  fairly  well 
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except  in  the  vears  1893  and  1894,  when  they  lost  money.  The  lot  fed  in  1894 
just  paid  market  price  for  the  corn,  and  labor,  hay,  fodder,  etc.,  had  to  be 
charg^ed  to  profit  and  loss,  mostly  loss.  Corn  was  25  cents  per  bushel  and  the 
cattle  were  of  good  qaality  and  bought  at  $3.50  per  ewt.  and  made  good  gain,- 
but  sold  in  Chicago  for  $3.90. 

Last  year  we  fed  22  cattle  worth  $40 per  head  when  we  commenced  feeding; 
fed  them  from  Jan.  1  to  May  18,  say,  in  round  numbers,  140  days;  they  ate 
about  1,200  bushels  ot  corn,  giound  cob  and  corn  together,  at  40  cents  per 
bushel,  $480;  25  tons  clover  hay  at  $5  per  ton,  $125;  interest  on  money  invested 
in  cattle,  $25;  taxes,  about  $5;  rock  salt,  $3;  coal  for  tank  heater,  $2;  straw- 
stack  in  feed  lot,  $15;  labor  for  feeding,  $70.  I  found  when  the  cattle  were 
shipped  w6  had  in  cost  of  cattle,  feed,  etc.,  $1,605.  The  cattle  netted  us 
$1,550,  showing  a  loss  of  $55.  Are  feeding  21  cattle  now  of  about  the  same 
quality  or  better,  cost  the  same  money,  are  feeding  about  the  same  way,  ex- 
cept we  are  feeding  60  cent  corn  to  them.  When  tney  are  fed  out  in  May  we 
will  have  about  $1,750  in  them.  What  these  cattle  will  bring  can  only  be 
guessed  at.  If  they  feed  out  as  well  as  I  expect  them  and  the  present  prices 
for  fat  cattle  are  maintained,  which  the  Drovers'  Journal  claims  fat  cattle  are 
$1  per  cwt.  higher  than  one  year  ago,  they  will  bring  about  $1,775.  About 
pay  for  their  feed  and  other  expense,  1  think  a  good  quality  of  cattle  will 
about  pay  their  way  and  turn  in  a  good  price  for  clover  hay  or  fodder  and 
straw  on  the  farm.  They  furnish  feed  for  a  few  hogs  that  follow  them  that 
must  be  considered.  They  leave  a  lot  filled  with  fertilizer  that  can  be  turned 
to  good  account. 

Last  year  we  had  60  acres  in  corn  that  we  bad  taken  one  crop  of  clover  off, 
fed  part  of  the  hay  to  this  load  of  cattle  that  I  gave  the  statement  of;  had  cov- 
ered 40  acres  of  tnis  land  with  fertilizer  from  the  cattle  yards  and  got  40  bush- 
els of  corn  per  acre  from  this  60  acre  field;  had  in  120  acres  more  in  corn  that 
made  21  bushels  per  acre,  a  difference  of  ]9  bushels  per  acre,  or  $684  on  the 
60  acres  of  land.  Now,  this  land,  which  is  not  naturally  any  better  than  the 
other  land,  produced  about  the  same  crop  before.  We  now  have  another  40 
acres,  clover  land  fertilized  the  same  way.  In  rotating  the  crops  on  a  large 
or  small  farm  the  cattle  come  in,  clean  up  other  clover  hay,  pay  a  fair  price 
for  it  and  leave  it  on  the  farm  to  help  produce  better  crops.  A.  P.  Grout  of 
Winchester,  111.,  says  the  feeding  of  stock  presents  to  us  a  market  for  our 
products,  a  better  market  than  the  one  at  the  elevator,  because  when  we  feed 
stock  we  sell  economically.  We  get  the  market  price  for  the  product  and  then 
have  left  upon  the  farm  from  75  to  92  per  cent  of  the  soil  fertility  in  the  crop 
to  put  back  upon  our  fields  and  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  our  farm. 

I  think  it  necessary  to  keep  a  few  well  bred  cattle  on  a  farm  whether  large 
or  small.  I  do  not  think  a  man  should  jump  in  and  stock  up  heavy  to  begin 
with,  with  any  kind  of  cattle  at  any  kind  of  a  price,  expecting  to  make  large 
sums  of  money  out  of  it;  but  think  he  should  nrst  determine  to  engage  in  it 
as  a  permanent  part  of  bis  business  for  a  number  of  years,  lay  the  foundation 
in  the  best  blood  of  whatever  beef  breed  he  prefers,  avail  himself  of  every  up 
to  date  method  of  feeding  and  caring  for  his  stock  and  gradually  grow  into 
it.  Let  him  acquire  exnerience  and  knowledge  of  the  business  as  his  herd  in- 
creases. The  small  farmer  should  meet  with  better  success  with  his  cattle 
than  the  large  farmer,  from  the  tact  he  can  give  a  small  number  of  cattle 
so  much  better  attention  than  the  man  with  a  large  number. 

Twenty  years  ago  in  Ohio  where  I  spent  my  boyhood  days,  cattle  feeding 
was  conducted  in  about  the  same  way  it  is  here  now— a  few  large  farmers  fed 
nearly  all  the  cattle.  Last  winter  I  visited  the  old  home  and  was  in  a  small 
town  on  a  certain  day  and  seen  several  little  droves  of  fat  cattle  pass  by, 
sometimes  two  car  loads,  sometimes  one  car  load,  or  10  Or  12  head,  and  as 
low  as  six  in  number.  I  said  to  a  friend,  *' Where  do  all  these  fat  cattle  come 
from,  and  who  is  buying  themT'  **0h,"  he  said,  • 'nearly  every  man  who 
raises  corn  in  this  country  now  feeds  it  to  cattle.  Swartschild  &  Sultzberger 
keep  a  man  here  all  the  time  and  he  buys  nearly  all  the  fat  cattle  and  hogs  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  This  is  one  of  his  shipping  days.''  He  seemed  to 
be  paying  enough  that  they  could  not  afford  to  ship  themselves:  and  the 
small  feeaer  sold  for  as  good  price  as  the  large  feeder  it  his  cattle  were  as 
good. 
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When  I  was  in  this  same  little  town  before,  the  streets  would  oftentimes  be 
crowded  with  com  wag:ons  waiting  their  tnrn  to  unload.  I  did  not  see  a  load 
of  corn  going  to  market  in  the  three  weeks  that  I  was  there,  but  found  in  the 
country  that  those  having  a  little  surplus  were  selling  it  to  their  neighbors 
who  were  a  little  short. 

When  I  thought  of  the  corn  wagons  that  had  disappeared  from  those  Ohio 
towns  in  that  time,  I  said  to  myself,  where  will  our  Illinois  corn  wagons  be 
in  20  years  from  nowf  Will  they  be  supplanted  by  the  fat  steer  and  fat  hog 
or  notf  One  thing  we  can  prophesy,  that  is  if  the  land  is  bled  in  the  next  20 
years  like  it  has  been  in  the  past,  it  will  not  take  quite  as  many  wagons  to  hold 
the  corn  as  it  does  now. 

I  visited  a  friend  who  owned  122  acres  of  land;  he  was  feeding  two  car 
loads  oi  cattle  and  one  of  hogs;  sold  hogs  and  cattle  to  this  buyer  while  I  was 
there  for  5  cents  for  both  hogs  and  cattle.  His  little  6  by  2  fields  showed  that 
they  were  productive  and  well  farmed;  his  stock  of  various  kinds  were  of  the 
best  breeding  and  had  such  a  business  air  that  you  could  tell  they  were  well 
fed  and  well  sheltered.  I  asked,  *'What  would  you  take  for  this  farm f 
'*0h,  I  would  not  sell  it  for  any  reasonable  price;  I  refused  $75  per  acre  for 
it  a  short  time  ago,"  he  said.  **I  have  fed  all  I  have  raised  on  this  farm  for 
several  years  and  bought  some  corn  and  other  feed  beside,  and  I  would  hate 
to  sell  it  and  bu:^  a  run  down  farm  for  less  money  and  have  to  build  it  up  to 
where  I  have  this  one."  I  thought  this  man  had  about  the  right  idea  of 
running  a  small  farm. 

I  think  the  handwriting  is  beginning  to  appear  on  the  wall  now.  The  small 
farmers  are  stocking  up  with  a  better  class  of  beef  cows,  they  are  usin^ 
better  sires  and  are  more  inclined  to  keep  the  calf  until  he  is  1^  or  2  years 
old;  now  and  then  one  feeds  a  few  steers  and  seems  to  be  working  his  way 
into  the  business.  The  time  is  coming  when  something  must  be  done  to 
rejuvenate  the  small  farm  as  constant  cropping  will  get  it  after  while  and  I 
think  the  steer  will  have  to  play  an  important  part  in  maintaining  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  small  farm.  If  he  is  bred  right  and  fed  right  he  will  pay  the  small 
farmer  his  board  bill  when  he  is  sent  away. 
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DAIRY  DEPARTMENT. 


Standard  Milk  and  Cbeam. 

(  By  Wilber  J.  Fraser.  €bi«f  in  Department  of  Dairy  Husbandry.  Asrrlcnltnral  Experimen 

Station.] 

The  Departmeot  of  Dairy  Husbandry,  of  the  University  of  Illinois  A^ical- 
tural  Experiment  Station,  m  an  investigation  of  the  dairy  conditions  of  the 
State,  finds  that  in  nearly  all  cities,  at  the  condensing  factories  and  many 
creameries,  milk  is  sold  by  measure  or  weight  and  almost  entirely  without 
reference  to  its  composition  or  food  value.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  half  of  the 
milk  produced,  in  the  State  is  sold  in  this  way.  Only  five  cities  besides  Chi- 
cago have  any  system  of  milk  inspection  whatever,  or  pay  any  official  atten- 
tion to  the  composition  of  milk  sold,  and  the  only  requirement  in  these  cities 
is  that  milk  must  contain  at  least  three  per  cent  fat  and  12  per  cent  total 
solids.  The  result  is  that  milk  varying  greatly  in  composition  is  sold  for  the 
same  price. 

THE  COMPOSITION  OF  MILK. 

The  average  ^composition  of  milk  may  be  fairly  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing: 

Per  eent. 

Water 87.60 

Tothlsolida '. 12.50 

Casein  and  albumen 8.30 

Butter-fat 3.60 

Milk  sugar 6.00 

Ash 70 

The  solids  not  fat  are  fairly  constant  but  the  fat  is  exceedingly  variable. 
The  fat  in  milk  from  different  cows  frequently  varies  from  three  per  cent  to 
seven  per  cent  and  greater  differences  than  these  are  occasionly  found.  The 
chief  causes  are  breed,  individuality  and  length  of  time  from  freshening. 
The  variations  in  the  composition  ot  milk  are  clearly  shown  in  bulletin  51  of 
this  station,  published  in  May,  1898,  and  it  is  upon  these  variations  in  the 
composition  that  the  food  value  of  milk  entirely  depends. 

THE  POOD  VALUB  OP  MILK, 

Milk  furnishes  all  the  constituents  necessary  to  nourish  the  body,  keep  it 
in  repair,  and  furnish  warmth  and  energy  for  work.  A  quart  of  average  milk 
will  furnish  about  the  same  amount  of  nutrition  as  three  fourths  of  a  pound 
of  meat;  and  if  its  true  food  value  were  fully  appreciated,  milk  would  be  used 
much  more  freely  than  it  now  is,  to  the  advantage  of  both  the  health  and 
economical  sustenance  of  the  people.  Each  person  consumes  an  average  of 
25^  gallons  of  milk  in  a  year,  or  an  ordinary  tumblerful  each  day.  Although 
this  is  one  of  the  great  dairy  countries  of  the  world,  we  do  not  consume  more 
than  one-third  the  amount  of  milk  per  capita  that  is  used  in  some  European 
countries.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  failure  of  Americans  to  appreciate  its 
food  value.  In  this  country  it  is  generally  used  as  a  condimont  in  tea  or 
coffee,  on  berries  and  fruit,  or  for  a  beverage  when  drunk  at  all  and  not  as  4 
regular  article  of  food  as  are  bread,  meat  and  potatoes. 
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Many  who  understand  that  milk  varies  in  composition  think  that  its  food 
value  IS  based  entirely  upon  the  amoant  of  butter- fat  which  it  contains. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  fat  in  milk  is  a  very  important  factor,  it  is  also  true 
that  skim  milk  containing:  little  or  no  fat  has  yet  a  hieh  food  value.  Skim 
milk  has  practically  the  same  composition  as  whole  milk,  with  the  exception 
of  the  butter-fat  which  has  been  removed  in  the  cream,  and  for  suppbing:the 
body  with  albuminoids  alone  is  worth  exactly  the  same,  quart  for  quart,  as 
whole  milk.  Since  the  albuminoids  are  lacking  in  the  diet  of  many  people, 
especially  those  who  do  not  eat  meat  freely,  skim  milk  would  be  a  valuable 
and  economical  adjunct  to  their  food.  For  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
body  with  energy  skim  milk  is  worth  one-half  as  much  as  whole  milk  contain- 
ing four  per  cent  butter- fat.  The  objection  may  be  raised  that  skim  milk  is 
not  palatable,  and  while  this  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  yet  milk  containing 
a  small  amount  of  fat  makes  an  excellent  drink  and  can  be  freely  used  to 
advantage,  especially  in  cooking.  The  following  table  shows  the  real  food 
value  of  milk  compared  with  beef. 

Table  1.    Amount  of  the  Different  Ingredients  and  Fuel  Value  in 
25  Cents  Worth  of  Whole  Milk,  Skim  Milk  and  Bound  Beef  Steak. 

(Estimated  prices;  whole  milk  containing  3  per  cent  fat,  5  cents  a  quart, 
skim  milk  2.8  cents  a  quart;  round  steak  12^  cents  a  pound.) 


Amount. 


Protein,  lb. 


Fat.  lb. 


Carbohy- 
drates, lb. 


En'cry  value, 
calories. 


Whole  milk 
Skim  milk. 
Beef  steak. 


5  qt. 

8.9  qt. 

2  1b. 


.667 
.360 


.S26 
.019 
.240 


.542 
.966 


3066 
3099 
1682 


From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  equal  values  of  whole  milk  aqd  beef 
steak  contain  practically  the  sqme  amount  of  portein,  and  that  skim  milk 
contains  nearly  twice  as  much,  while  the  energy  value  of  25  cents  worth  of 
either  whole  or  skim  milk  is  nearly  twice  that  of  beef  steak.  In  other  words 
the  energy  value  of  13^  cents  worth  of  milk  is  equal  to  25  cents  worth  of 
round  beef  steak.  Yet  people  invariably  consider  milk  as  something  ot  a 
luxury  and  think  they  are  economizing  by  restricting  its  use  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, although  they  buy  meat  freely  considering  it  one  of  the  necessities  of 
life.  They  fail  entirely  to  realize  that  the  elements  needed  to  nourish  the 
body  may  be  obtained  from  milk  more  cheaply  tban  from  meat,  and  that 
milk  takes  the  place  of  other  foods,  thus  diminishing  the  quantity  of  other 
nutrients  needed.  It  is  for  this  reason  the  quantity  of  milk  consumed  in 
this  country  is  not  so  great  as  economy  would  warrant,  considering  its  food 
value. 


NEED  OF  STANDARDS  IN  THE  SALE  OF  MILK. 

In  the  aggregate  an  enormous  amount  of  milk  is  consumed  for  it  is  used 
daily  by  nearly  all  classes  of  people  regardless  of  their  station  in  life;  and« 
since  it  forms  an  economical  factor  in  their  sustenance,  a  correct  basis  of 
sale  is  important. 

Taking,  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  milk  containing  3  per  cent  fat  and  9  per 
cent  solids  not  fat,  the  required  standard  for  milk  sold  in  Chicago,  as  worth 
5  cents  a  quart,  sample  No.  14,  is  worth  2.8  cents,  and  sample  No.  38  is  worth 
8.4  cents,  therefore  one  quart  of  No.  38  is  worth  three  quarts  of  No,  14  on  the 
basis  of  total  energy  value.  Again,  on  the  same  basis,  the  average  value  of 
Nos.  1, 14  and  63,  is  3.2  cents,  while  the  average  value  of  Nos.  38,  55  and  76 
is  7.9  cents,  therefore  the  better  samples  are  worth  2^8  times  as  much  as  the 
poorer,  yet  this  milk  all  sold  for  the  same  price,  5  cents  a  quart. 

Selling  milk  by  measure  alone  is  unjust  to  the  producer  as  well  as  to  the 
consumer.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  to  purchase  three  pounds  of 
round  steak  for  the  price  of  one  as  to  buy  milk  of  the  composition  of  No.  38 
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.  14  at  the  same  i>rice  a  quart.  While  the  fallacy  of  this  system  is  ap- 
to  a  few,  the  majority  of  people  seem  to  think  that  milk  is  milk  and 
e  quart  is  worth  as  much  as  another,  so  long  as  it  is  still  sweet.  The 
for  this  is  partly  a  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  what  constitutes  good  milk 
rtly  because  milk  is  an  opaque  liquid  and  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  its 
dtion  or  food  value  simply  by  appearance.  For  this  reason  many  un- 
ions milk  dealers  dilute  their  milk  with  water  or  remove  a  portion  of 
am. 

legislatures  and  city  councils  have  attempted  to  overcome  this  diffi- 
y  passing  laws  and  ordinances  making  it  unlawful  to  change  the  com- 
1  of  milk.    Where  these  laws  were  enforced  they  stopped  the  dilution 

to  a  great  extent,  but  did  not  tend  to  compel  milk  dealers  to  sell  milk 
known  composition  or  on  the  basis  of  its  food  value. 

lext  attempt  to  remedy  the  difficulty  was  to  have  a  certain  standard 
^hich  it  was  unlawful  to  sell  milk.  Most  of  the  states  and  some  cities 
laws  to  this  effect.  These  standards  seldom  require  more  than  3  per 
t  and  12  per  cent  total  solids.  The  city  or  state  standards,  even  where 
:ist,  have  not  reached  the  difficulty  as  it  makes  the  sale  of  milk  corn- 
set  from  some  individual  cows,  that  give  milk  low  in  fat,  unlawful 
I;  is  good  wholesome  milk  and  a  perfectly  legitimate  product  when  sold 
roper  price.  But  what  is  even  worse,  this  system  prevents  the  man 
oduces  rich  milk  from  getting  the  price  he  should  according  to  its 
line  and  cost  of  production.  Milk  containing  a  high  per  cent  of  fat  is 
y  worth  more  for  food  but  it  costs  more  to  produce  than  milk  contain- 
low  per  cent  of  fat  and  the  price  should  be  governed  by  its  composi- 
d  food  value  and  not  by  its  bulk. 

re  there  was  a  ready  means  of  determining  the  comi>osition  of  milk 
ifficulties  could  not  well  be  overcome  and  providing  city  standards  of 
lition  was  about  all  that  could  be  done  at  that  time,  but  since  the  in- 
i  of  the  Babcock  test,  by  Dr.  Babcock  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural 
ment  Station,  the  conditions  are  changed,  for  by  the  Babco(%  test  and 
)ter,  and  at  but  slight  trouble  or  expense  it  is  now  a  simple  matter  to 
ine  accurately  the  amount  of  fat  and  solids  not  fat  in  any  milk. 

STANDARDIZING  MILK  AND  OBEAM. 

I  fat  in  milk  is  the  most  variable  constituent,  the  other  solids  remain- 
*ly  constant,  standardizing  milk  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter.  All 
necessary  is  to  add  or  remove  a  certain  amount  of  butter  fat,  which  is 
lone  by  means  of  the  centrifugal  separator  or  by  letting  the  cream  rise 
^ity.  While  it  is  true  that  milk  from  individual  cows  varies  somewhat 
iy  to  day,  the  mixed  milk  of  a  herd  that  is  mixed  at  regular  times  each 
1  be  practically  constant  for  that  herd,  because  all  of  the  cows  will  not 
:h  or  low  on  the  same  day.  By  testing  the  milk  of  a  herd  occasionally 
cent  of  fat  in  the  milk  may  be  known  at  all  times  with  reasonable  ac- 
,  together  with  the  amount  of  skim  milk  that  should  be  added  or  removed 
s:  it  to  the  proper  standard.  If  the  separator  does  good  work  and  the 
;  of  milk  handled  is  small  so  that  it  does  not  warrant  testing  every  dav 
be  run  very  close  to  the  desired  per  cent  of  fat  by  testing  once  a  wees 
>  be  sure  that  it  is  up  to  the  required  standard.  Where  tne  quantity  of 
kudled  is  large  it  is  more  economical  to  run  tests  frequently  and  keep 
at  exactly  the  desired  per  cent.  Even  if  the  per  cent  of  fat  varies  but 
'  it  makes  a  great  difference  in  profit  in  the  course  of  the  year  in  a 
usiness.  If  1,000  gallons  of  milk  are  sold  daily  at  the  price  given  in 
i  and  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  milk  is  4.5  when  only  4  per  cent  milk  is 
d,  the  loss  to  the  one  selling  the  milk  would  be  1^  cents  a  gallon  or 
ay;  this  in  a  year  would  amount  to  $5,475. 

>nly  apparatus  necessary  to  standardize  milk  is  a  cream  separator  and 

ock  milk  test.    Surely  no  dairyman  who  has  a  business  of  any  conse- 

can  afford  to  be  without  these  machines.    For  dairymen  handling  but 

amount  of  milk  the  same  results  may  be  accomplished  b^  setting  the 

r  a  time  and  skimming  off  the  cream.  In  this  case  all  that  is  necessary 
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is  a  Babcock  test,  which  may  be  obtained  from  any  milk  supply  hoase  for  $4. 
In  this  work  skim  milk  containinfif  practically  no  fat  mast  be  added  or  re- 
moved. If  the  skim  milk  used  contains  fat,  proper  allowance  must  be  made 
accordingto  the  amount  of  fat  contained  or  the  results  will  obviously  be  dif- 
ferent. Water  cannot  be  used  to  dilute  the  milk  or  the  per  cent  of  solids  not 
fat  will  be  reduced. 

As  the  per  cent  of  casein,  milk  sugar  and  mineral  matter  are  practically  the 
same  in  milk  containing  different  amounts  of  butter  fat  these  are  not  consid- 
ered in  the  following  table.  From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  a  law  com- 
pelling a  man  to  standardize  the  milk  and  cream  he  sells  would  result  in 
justice  to  both  producer  and  consumer.  All  dairymen  would  then  receive  the 
legitimate  price  for  their  product  according  to  its  food  value  and  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  would  not  be  selling  6  per  cent  milk  in  competition  with  3  per 
cent  milk  and  for  the  same  price  per  quart. 

Table  5— Relative  Value  per  Quart  and  Number  of  Quarts  in  a  Dol- 
lar's Worth  of  Milk  of  the  Following  Composition  as  to  Fat,  Com- 
puted According  to  the  Food  Value  of  3  per  cent.  Milk  at  5 
Cents  a  Quart. 


Per 

Price 

Number  of 

Per 

Price 

Number  of 

Per 

Price 

Number  of 

•cent  of 

per  Quart; 

Quarts 

cent  of 

per  Quart: 

Quarts 
a  Dollar. 

cent  of 

per  Quart; 

Quarts 
a  Dollar. 

Fat. 

Cents. 

a  Dollar. 

Fat. 

Cents. 

Fat. 

Cents. 

0.1 

2.8 

35.7 

11 

11 

9 

22 

19.2 

5.2 

1 

3.5 

28.6 

12 

11.7 

8.6 

A    23 

20 

5 

2 

4.2 

28.8 

13 

12.5 

8 

24 

20.7 

4.8 

S 

6 

20 

14 

13.2 

7.6 

25 

21.5 

4.6 

4 

5.7 

17.6 

15 

14 

7.1 

26 

22,2 

4.5 

6 

6.5 

16.4 

16 

14.7 

6.8 

27 

23 

4.3 

6 

7.2 

13.9 

17 

16.6 

6.4 

28 

23.7 

4.2 

7 

8 

12.6 

18 

16.3 

6.1 

29 

24.5 

4.1 

8 

8.7 

11.5 

19 

17 

5.9 

30 

25.2 

4 

9 

9.6 

10.5 

20 

17.7 

5.6 

81 

26 

8.8 

10 

10.2 

9.8 

21 

18.4 

6.4 

82 

26.7 

8.7 

The  objection  may  oe  raised  that  this  system  would  be  more  difficult  to 
•control  and  would  require  more  inspection  than  a  legal  standard,  but  upon 
careful  consideration  it  will  be  seen  to  be  no  more  complicated.  Every  milk- 
man should  be  compelled  to  have  brass  figures  soldered  on  the  outside  of  his 
can,  if  delivering  milk  in  bulk,  showing  the  per  cent  of  fat  contained  in  the 
milk  in  that  can.  This  system  would  prevent  the  man  who  was  selling  milk 
low  in  fat  from  evading  the  law  by  simply  putting  a  **skim  tag"  on  his  can 
when  the  inspector  appeared.  In  selling  bottled  milk  the  per  cent  of  fat  in 
the  milk  abould  either  be  blown  into  the  bottle  or  stamped  upon  the  pulp  cap. 
This  system  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  consumer  as  he  would  know 
the  ricnness  of  the  milk  he  was  purchasing  and  not  be  paying  for  6  per  cent 
milk  when  he  was  receiving  only  3  per  cent.  It  would  also  allow  him  to 
obtain  milk  of  whatever  richness  he  desired  and  could  afford.  If  this  system 
were  in  practice  it  would  not  compel  the  shipper  who  produces  the  milk  to 
standardize  it  but  he  would  sell  it  by  test  to  the  city  dealer  or  milk  depot 
where  it  would  be  standardized.  The  shipper  again  would  not  be  pooling  nis 
tnilk  but  would  receive  a  price  according  to  its  food  value  and  the  cost  of 
.production. 


Dairying. 

FBt  Mrs.  Chas.  Beede  of  Chadwick.i 

In  making  the  effort  to  write  something  on  the  subject  of  dairying,  the 
thought  came  that  in  all  probability  my  hearers  knew  more  about  this  ex- 
tensive subject  than  I  do,  so  perhaps  to  avoid  difficulties  it  may  be  well  to 
[give  some  of  our  own  little  experiences  in  this  line  of  farm  work,  hoping  all 
(Personality  will  be  pardoned.      I  should  like  very  much  to  tell  you  that  we 
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run  a  dair^  like  those  model  dairies  of  Holland,  accounts  of  which  have  heent 
so  entertaining^  in  the  Breeders'  Gazette;  dairy  barns  fine  enoug^h  to  dwel^ 
in,  whitewashed  walls  adorned  with  fancy  shelves  full  of  polished  tinware^ 
white  sanded  floors,  cows  well  groomed  and  contented  fed  on  sweet  succu- 
lent grass,  and  over  all  an  all-pervading  spirit  of  cleanliness.  But  I  can  Dot 
say  so  much — the  only  semblance  that  can  be  traced  is  the  amount  of  work, 
it  takes  to  run  a  dairy.  We  do  not  make  a  specialty  of  dairying  on  our  farm, 
but  like  many  other  farmers  do  general  farming.  We  try  to  get  everythinjr 
possible  from  the  farm  without  impoverishing  the  soil.  We  raise'  grain  and 
nay  mostly,  to  be  fed  to  the  cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  chickens,  which  are  also- 
raised  on  our  farm.  In  raising  cattle,  our  theory  is  that  we  ought  to  jzret 
something  more  than  her  calf  to  pay  for  the  keep  of  a  cow,  so  we  milk  the 
cow  and  make  butter  to  sell,  raising  the  calf  on  skimmed  milk  and  grain. 
We  raise  the  dual  purpose  cattle,  those  that  are  good  milkers  and  good  beef 
animals,  those  kind  that  furnish  the  subject  for  the  learned  discussions  in  our 
farm  papers  at  the  present  time. 

We  began  our  dairy  with  a  small  herd  of  shorthorns,  mostly  grades,  and 
some  of  them  anything  but  gentle.  Now  our  herd  is  mostly  Bed  Polled^ 
grades.  We  find  this  breed  very  satisfactory^  for  our  purpose.  They  are  by 
nature  gentle.  We  seldom  have  to  ''break  in"  a  heifer,  as  the  saying  goes. 
They  want  to  be  milked;  they  respond  readily  to  good  care  and  kindness,  are 
good  milkers  and  feeders.  Ten  years  ago  at  State  dairy  meetings  we  heard* 
it  said  very  positively  by  professionals  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  the 
dual  purpose  cow.  A  few  weeks  ago  at  the  Freeport  meeting  of  dairymen, 
we  noticed  in  the  charts  giving  Pan  American  statistics  at  Buffalo  that  the 
Red  Polled  cattle  were  given  a  place  among  the  seven  dairy  breeds.  We  have 
used  the  Babcock  test  some  in  weeding  out  the  poorer  milkers,  but  not  so 
much  as  we  should.  We  aim  to  handle  the  cows  gently;  we  object  seriously 
to  milkstool  flourishes,  accompanied  with  loud  phrases.  We  ask  of  our  help,, 
kind  treatment  to  all  the  dumb  animals,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  they 
have  given  it.  The  man  who  clipped  the  cows'  tails  in  fly  time,  makings 
splendid  clubs  of  them,  did  not  stay  very  long  at  our  place. 

We  have  wasted  very  little  time  with  hard  milkers  or  kickers.  If  any  such 
happened  in  our  herd  we  sent  them  to  the  butcher  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
take  the  calf  from  its  dam  as  soon  as  convenient,  because  we  have  had  trouble 
with  young  calves  getting  a  sort  of  cholera  if  allowad  to  take  all  the  milk 
they  will  drink.  A  good  milch  cow  will  srive  an  abundance  for  two  calves. 
We  think  it  more  profitable  to  have  the  larger  share  of  cow^s  fresh  in  the  fall,, 
although  butter  is  better  flavored  if  there  are  fresh  cows  now  and  then 
throughout  the  year.  At  present  we  are  making  butter  from  26  cows,  two  of 
them  strippers  and  nine  young  heifers.  We  have  a  yield  of  24^3  pounds  of 
butter  per  day.  beside^s  the  cream  for  the  family.  Surplus  cows  are  fattened' 
with  the  steers.  We  have  used  a  separator  for  about  eight  months.  Previous 
to  this  we  used  the  Cooley  submerged  system.  We  like  the  separator  better 
because  we  can  separate  the  cream  from  the  milk  soon  after  milking  and' 
have  the  milk  fresh  and  warm  to  feed  the  young  animals.  The  separator  is 
supposed  to  take  nearly  all  the  cream  from  the  milk.  The  Cooley  system 
practicallv  does  the  same  if  milk  is  submerged  in  ice  water,  which  with  us 
was  not  always  convenient  to  have.  We  use  ice  in  summer  to  cool  the  cream. 
A  one  and  one-half  horse  power  gasoline  engine  runs  the  separator,  churn, 
and  pump  when  the  wind  does  not  blow. 

All  dairv  work  is  done  at  the  barn  and  a  little  dairy  house  near  the  wind- 
mill. We  have  improved  our  dairy  appliances  as  we  thought  we  could  afford 
them.  Our  butter  is  sold  on  general  market  in  Chicago.  Dairying  on  our 
farm  has  its  ups  and  downs,  joys  and  sorrows.  Among  the  joys  the  money, 
the  obiective  point,  comes  first.  Even  if  it  seems  small  for  the  labor  ex- 
pended, the  butter  money  is  a  fine  thing  to  have.  It  is  a  steady  income, 
something  to  pay  every- day  family  expenses.  A  merchant  in  one  of  our  towns 
says  that  the  farmers  who  milk  cows  have  money  to  pay  their  store  bills  and' 
they  pay  them,  too;  no  mean  compliment,  we  say. 

Like  all  other  work  on  the  farm,  there  is  pressing  need  of  intelligence  and 
ability  to  make  use  of  it.  There  is  ample  room  for  the  student  of  nature  and 
science  to  give  his  powers  of  research  full  sway.    There  is  pleasure  in  work<- 
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ing  among:  the  dumb  animal^.  We  find  mnch  in  them  that  is  human  and 
much  that  appeals  to  our  better  nature.  Their  lan«:uage,  likes  and  dislikes^ 
resentment  to  cruelty,  quick  response  to  kindness  and  good  care,  are  inter- 
esting sources  of  study.  They  understand  us  better  than  we  them.  They  are 
dependent  on  us  for  comfort  and  happiness,  and  in  giving  them  this  we  re- 
flect back  upon  ourselves  those  habits  of  kindliness  and  thoughttulness,  char- 
acteristics that  are  the  foundation  of  true  culture.  One  serious  drawback  ta 
dairying  is  that  it  requires  close  attention  twice  a  day,  seven  days  in  the 
week  and  52  weeks  in  the  year.  The  same  objection  applies  to  preparing- 
three  meals  a  day  365  days  in  the  year;  also  paying  our  taxes  once  a  year. 

Another  of  our  downs — we  find  it  difficult  to  raise  clover  hay  every  year, 
and  clover  or  its  eouivalent  is  quite  necessary  in  helping  the  cows  give  a 
good  yield  of  milk.  We  suffer  from  the  oleo  fraud;  this  winter  especially, 
when  the  price  of  butter  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  cost  of  production,. 
through  competition  with  this  article,  fixed  up  in  bpite  of  all  law  so  that  it  is 
bought  and  sold  for  butter.  Perhaps  the  most  trying  difficulty  in  dairying  is 
the  help  question,  although  I  believe  it  is  no  harder  to  get  good  help  to  do 
milking  than  to  get  good  help  for  any  other  regular  farm  chores.  In  this 
horse  and  buggy  era  for  the  young  man,  any  kind  of  phoresare  in  the  way  of 
driving  to  town  from  three  to  seven  nights  in  the  week  to  spend  much  more  than 
time  and  money.  It  is  our  experience  that  the  good  farm  hand,  although  he 
may  have  his  preference  for  some  kinds  of  work,  will  do  what  is  required  of 
him  and  do  it  well.  We  have  been  quite  successful  in  getting  house  help- 
from  homes  where  girls  are  accustomed  to  milk,  and  pay  more  wages  if  they 
help  in  the  dairy.  We  are  obliged  t<>  confess,  though,  that  it  is  a  little  more 
difficult  every  year  to  get  this  kind  of  help.  It  looks  as  though  the  rising 
generation  on  our  farms  is  not  taught  the  useful  art  of  milking. 

Farm  chores  generally,  that  time-honored  school  of  practical  gymnastics 
and  physical  culture,  is  losing  ca^te  to  some  extent.  Parents  either  do  not 
find  it  convenient  to  teach  their  children,  or  do  not  wish  them  to  learn.  We 
note  that  frequently  father  and  often  mother  do  the  regular  morning  and 
evening  chore  work,  while  the  boys  and  girls  drive  to  and  from  the  town 
school,  where  Dame  Fashion  now  declares  are  to  be  found  the  wisest  teachers 
holding  the  latest  and  best  patent  on  imparting  wisdom,  so  there  is  no  time 
for  acquiring  habits  of  industry  and  '^sticktoitiveness,''  those  habits  that  are 
unconsciously  the  result  of  regular  and  useful  work,  morning  and  evening,, 
and  very  necessary  habits  thev  are,  making  a  success  in  all  lines  of  business. 
History  says  the  boys  and  girls  reared  in  farm  homes  with  an  abundance  of 
I'QRged  chore  work  that  must  be  done  regularly,  and  schooled  mainly  in  the 
little  district  school,  made  the  men  and  women  who  led  and  still  lead  the  van 
in  the  march  of  civilization.  Now,  what  of  the  future?  Dame  Fashion  says 
the  tendency  is  to  concentrate  the  schools  and  leave  out  the  little  red  school- 
house  entirely.  The  proposed  concentrated  school  may  help  with  textbook, 
knowledge,  but  what  fad  in  education  will  take  the  place  of  its  complement 
of  both  brain  and  hand  work,  namely,  chores  on  the  farm?  This  may  seem* 
out  of  line  with  the  subject  of  dairying,  but  it   is   not.     Future  dairying  de- 

gends  upon  what  the  boys  and  girls  of  today  are  doing.  Parents  m  farm- 
omes  who  have  the  welfare  of  their  children  at  heart,  and  they  all  do,  may 
well  look  with  distrust  upon  any  system  of  education  that  will  interfere  with 
or  crowd  out  the  homely  but  useful,  helpful,  instructive  duties  of  home  life- 
on  the  farm. 


What  Dairying  Means. 

[By  Mr.  E.  Reneel  of  Dan  vers.  T 

The  State  of  Illinois  ranks  as  one  of  the  foremost  dairy  states  of  the  Union,, 
being  credited  with  566  creameries,  but  out  of  that  number  the  central  counties 
have  onlv  26,  while  432  are  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State  and  108  in  the 
south.  Every  farmer  in  our  county  keeps  milch  cows,  for  milk  and  butter 
are  househould  necessities.  Some  of  our  farmers  aim  to  and  do  make  as- 
much  out  of  their  milch  cows  as  out  of  any  other  branch  of  farming,  whilstr 
a  great  many  keep  them  at  an  actual  loss. 
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IMPROVED  MACHINERY. 

The  system  of  haDdlinfSf  milk  and  making:  butter  and  cheese  has  been  en- 
tirely revolutionized  of  late  years  by  the  invention  of  improved  machinery 
and  apparatus  so  that  a  great  deal  ot  the  work  and  drudgery  is  eliminated, 
yet  the  industry  still  involves  a  great  deal  of  careful  work  to  make  it  profit- 
able, and  this  work  can  rarely  ever  be  entirely  left  to  hired  help. 

HARD  TO  GET  HELP. 

You  can  hire  a  man  to  do  most  any  kind  of  farm  work  satisfactorily,  bnt 
when  it  comes  to  taking  care  of  milch  cows  it  is  hard  to  find  the  right  kind 
of  help.    The  very  fact  that  the  dairy  industry  admits  of  no  vacation   is   a 

fnaranty  that  it  never  will  be  overdone.  Our  county  can  not  be  counted  as  a 
airy  county  and  1  doubt  very  much  that  it  ever  will.  We  built  and  run 
a  creamery  in  the  west  end  of  Danvers  a  few  years  ago,  and  although  it  was 
given  a  good  start  and  was  well  managed  for  a  while,  it  soon  failea  for  the 
lack  of  support  or  rather  of  milk,  and  is  now  converted  into  a  dwelling  house. 

THE  WAY  WE  FARM. 

The  average  farmer  in  our  county  intends  to  farm  about  80  acres  to  the 
man  and  team;  40  to  50  of  that  goes  to  corn,  20  to  30  to  oats,  leaving  about  10 
acres  all  told  in  pasture,  in  lots,  etc.  Now  this  means  hard  work  from  April 
1  to  December  1,  with  just  now  and  then  a  little  breathing  spell;  there  is  no 
time  left  to  milk  cows  or  even  to  feed  them,  and  that  job  is  left  to  the  wife, 
or  children  if  large  enough,  with  the  result  that  the  cow  goes  dry  about  six 
months  in  the  year. 

200  POUNDS  PER  OOW. 

A  cow  ought  to  produce  from  200  to  300  pounds  of  butter  per  year;  if  she 
gives  less  than  200  pounds,  the  cow  or  yourself  or  both  together  are  at  fault, 
and  you  had  better  quit  the  business  or  try  to  find  out  the  cause,  and  apply 
the  proper  remedy. 

THE  BETTER  WAY. 

Now  I  want  to  give  jou  my  idea  on  the  subject  in  consideration.  Take 
your  80  acre  farm  for  instance;  instead  of  40  acres,  put  out  30  in  corn,  20  in 
oats,  of  which  sow  10  or  15  acres  in  clover  every  year,  thus  giving  you  10  or 
15  acres  of  clover  sod  to  break  up  every  year.  Your  clover  meadow  will  give 
you  fully  as  good  returns  as  either  corn  or  oats. 

SWEET  CORN  FOR  FEED. 

As  near  your  pasture  as  possible  drill  some  early  sweet  com,  and  some  later, 
so  you  will  have  plenty  of  reed  along  in  July  and  August,  when  your  pasture 
gives  out.  It  will  only  take  a  few  minutes  every  day  to  cut  up  some  corn 
and  throw  it  over  the  fence,  and  in  this  way  you  will  keep.3^our  cows  in  milk, 
have  butter  to  sell  at  a  time  when  prices  are  good,  will  get  just  as  much  com 
from  your  30  acres  as  formerly  from  the  40  acres,  have  less  work  and  more 
money  and  be  happier  all  around. 

BENEFIT  OP  THE  INDUSTRY. 

Every  one  that  has  been  in  the  Elgin  district  has  noticed  the  fine  barns  and 
farm  buildings,  for  which  the  district  is  famous;  these  are  necessary  to  suc- 
cessful dairying,  and  you  will  notice  the  same  condition  to  prevail  in  our 
county — better  improved  farms  were  dairying  is  carried  on. 
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READY  MONBT 


Another  advantag:e  is  ready  money;  in  any  other  branch  of  farming  the 
farmer  has  to  wait  a  considerable  time  for  returns.  Take  beef  cattle  for  in- 
stance; no  returns  can  be  expected  in  less  than  two  years,  hogs  from  eight 
months  to  a  year,  horses  still  longer;  with  grain  selling  the  same  thing.  Not 
so  with  milch  cows;  you  get  returns  ever^  day  or  at  least  every  week;  thi£^ 
ready  money  is  a  great  help  to  a  community:  you  can  always  buy  cheaper 
for  cash  than  on  time;  it  not  only  helps  the  farmer  to  keep  the  store  keeper, 
the  laborer,  the  mechanic  and  all  that  do  business  with  the  farmer;  and  be- 
sides many  necessaries  and  commodities  are  procured  where  money  is  always 
available,  and  therefore  the  dairymen  can  really  afford  to  live  better  than  the 
grain  farmer. 

FRIENDSHIP  AND  EDUCATION. 

There  is  a  closer  bond  of  friendship  and  brotherhood  among  dairymen  than 
among  any  other  class  of  farmers;  they  meet  one  another  oftener,  either  in 
taking  milk  to  the  creamery,  if  there  is  a  creamery  in  the  district,  or  else  on 
the  weekly  market  day  in  the  city. 

It  is  also  a  great  educator  for  your  boys  and  girls,  for  as  the  work  is  light 
as  compared  with  other  farm  work,  the  children  can  be  helpful  at  an  early 
age  before  they  could  do  any  other  farm  work;  it,  therefore,  soon  teaches 
them  habits  of  industry,  of  kindness  to  animals,  of  deaniness  and  order,  for 
these  are  all  cardinal  virtues  that  are  essential  to  successful  dairymen,  and 
**as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  inclines,"  is  eminently  true  with  the  children. 

[FERTILITY  PROBLEM. 

Our  crops  are  now  confined  to  corn  and  oats,  to  very  exhaustive  crops » 
very  little  meadow  even  being  raised,  and  the  tendency  with  the  renters  at 
least  is  to  sell  the  grain  and  Keep  as  little  stock  as  possible.  A  large  amount 
of  our  high  land  has  become  thin  by  the  constant  cropping,  ana  now  th& 
question  as  to  how  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  the  most  important 
one  to  be  solved.  No  system  of  farming  can  be  said  to  be  paying  if  it  con- 
stantly robs  the  soil  of  its  fertility,  because  sooner  or  later  it  will  bankrupt 
the  farmer. 

THE  cow  A  FACTOR, 

In  solving  this  question  of  maintaining  soil  fertility,  the  milch  cow  plays  a 
prominent  part;  tnere  is  no  other  live  stock  on  the  farm  that  furnishes  a» 
large  an  amount  of  excellent  fertilizer  as  milch  cows  properly  kept. 

Farmers  in  our  county  have  generally  an  abundance  of  straw,  and  if  cows 
are  stabled  in  winter  and  properly  bedded,  the  manure  from  the  cow  stable 
ought  to  go  a  long  ways  in  paying  for  her  board  bill. 

Clover  succeeds  well  in  our  county  and  is  one  of  the  best  crops  to  keep  up 
our  land;  it  is  also  one  of  the  best  of  feeds  for  milch  cows,  and  the  threa 
crops — com,  oats  and  clover — make  a  very  good  rotation. 

THE  landlord's  PART. 

In  order  to  induce  our  renters  to  keep  stock,  it  is  first  necessary  for  the 
land  owners  to  provide  the  necessary  buildings  large  enough,  so  as  to  enable 
the  tenant  to  put  all  the  necesBary  feed  in  shelter;  it  is  to  their  profit  as  much 
as  to  the  tennants.  Under  the  present  system  of  farming  it  will  not  be  many 
years  before  there  will  be  a  sharp  discrimination  against  land  that  has  been 
rendered  unproductive  by  constant  cropping  of  oats  and  corn.  We  have  in 
our  county  as  good  a  land  as  there  is  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  it  is  surely 
our  duty  and  ought  to  be  our  pride  to  keep  it  so.  Large  land  owners  can 
easily  do  it  by  keeping  and  feeding  live  stock  and  changing  the  ground  to< 
meadows  and  pasture,  and  the  most  of  them  follow  that  plan. 
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THE  SMALL  FARMER. 


But  the  man  with  the  small  farm  or  the  renter  who  lives  on  the  place  only 
ft  year  or  two,  has  in  the  milch  cow  a  sare  and  profitable  way  to  not  only 
maintain  soil  fertility,  but  to  even  increase  the  same,  and  it  is  surely  to  the 
interest  of  the  landlord  to  help  and  encourage  the  tenant  in  every  way  in 
maintaiug:  the  quality  of  his  land.  '*A  stitch  m  time  saves  a  big  rent,"  and 
it  is  more  profitable  and  easier  to  maintain  soil  fertility  than  to  exhaust  it 
■and  try  to  build  it  up  again,  and  in  this  the  milch  cow  takes  first  place. 


Care  of  Milk  and  Making  of  Butter  on  the  Farm. 

[By  Mrs.  E.  Y.  McCarty,  Tuscola,  111.] 

Bear  in  mind  that  when  I  speak  of  the  care  of  milk  and  butter  on  the  farm 
I  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  ordinary  farm  conditions  as  I  find  them  in  the 
rural  neighborhoods  and  in  nine- tenths  of  the  farm  homes.  Possibly  it  is  the 
woman's  fault  that  she  has  not  the  helps  and  conveniences  that  other  depart- 
ments of  the  farm  have,  but  with  the  exception  of  patent  churns  I  find  a  large 
proportion  of  women  work  under  the  conditions  and  with  the  tools  of  oar 
grandmothers.  Coming  from  a  dairy  country  where  every  farm  of  any  pre- 
tension has  its  spring  house  and  at  least  a  dog  churn,  I  felt  like  introducing 
some  of  these  conveniences  when  I  began  my  life  on  an  Illinois  farm.  My 
first  proposition  was  that  motive  power  be  furnished  so  the  dog  could  churn. 
Alas!  the  owner  of  the  dog  objected  saying  it  would  break  the  spirit  of  the 
dog.  Well,  it  didn't  break  the  spirit  of  the  woman  for  she  soon  found  that 
she  could  turn  the  crank  and  read  at  the  same  time,  when  churning  time  be- 
came the  brightest  spot  in  the  loug  day.  Experience  has  taugbt  me  that  if 
you  would  have  pure  milk  and  butter  you  must  commence  closer  to  the  base 
of  supplies  than  the  dairy  will  take  you;  closer  even  than  the  cow  stable. 
The  pastures  and  meadows  must  be  clear  of  noxious  weeds.  The  water  sup- 
ply must  be  pure  and  [plentiful.  If  on  dry  feed  you  must  supply  good  clover 
hay.  Will  feed  on  ensilage,  preferably  some  of  each,  salt  where  the  cow  can 
help  herself  when  she  pleases,  as  she  is  as  fond  of  a  change  of  diet  as  you  are. 
Huch  less  corn  than  is  usually  fed  and  no  oals  or  oat  straw  for  any  cow  if 
you  please.  The  straw  reduces  the  flow  of  milk  and  to  my  taste  gives  an  un- 
pleasant flavor  to  the  butter.  The  cow  is  a  machine  to  convert  substances 
into  milk  and  the  quantity  as  well  as  quality  will  be  in  accordance  wiv*'h  what 
you  feed.  Do  not  imagine  you  can  turn  her  on  broom  com  stalks,  water  her 
when  you  think  of  it,  and  let  her  shiver  in  a  muddy  barnyard  and  get  good 
results.  Bemember  she  warms  herself  at  your  expense,  and  what  you  save 
in  stable  accomodations  you  must  give  in  fuel.  In  other  words  her  rations 
must  go  for  heat  instead  of  milk.  I  remember  once  going  into  a  dairy  bam 
in  New  York  in  my  childhood.  It  was  such  a  revelation  to  me  the  picture 
has  never  faded  from  memory's  wall.  In  the  first  place,  floor,  stalls,  every- 
thing was  scrupulously  clean.  The  cows  themselves  were  as  glossy  as  well 
curried  horses.  Not  a  loud,  angry  word  was  spoken,  and  the  attendants 
seemed  to  be  on  good  friendly  terms  with  their  charges.  The  air  was  as  pare 
as  in  the  adjoining  meadow.  Perhaps  the  ordinary  farmer  could  not  afford 
to  keep  things  quite  as  nice,  but  neither  can  he  afford  to  deviate  so  widely 
from  the  course  outlined.  Boys  hate  to  milk  as  naturally  as  girls  hate  to 
wash  dishes.  I  can  not  tell  you  why,  but  I  never  found  a  hired  man  Who 
would  admit  that  he  knew  how  unless  you  asked  him  before  you  hired  him. 
They  always  were  willing  and  even  anxious  to  teach  me  the  art,  but  I  de- 
clined with  thanks,  for  I  already  knew  how  to  do  more  things  than  I  had 
time  to  do  well.  Of  course  we  all  insist  that  the  udder  must  be  washed  before 
milking  is  commenced,  but  just  try  suggesting  this  to  the  ordinary  hired 
man  or  even  suggest  the  washing  of  bis  own  hands  and  see  the  look  of 
astonishment  with  which  he  will  regard  you.  Even  when  they  promise  to 
follow  directions  I  always  suspect  that  they  are  making  mental  reservations. 

I  see  my  successor  is  to  speak  on  ** Sanitary  Milk  Pails''  so  I  will  refrain 
from  stealing  his  thunder.  Now  that  I  have  reached  my  subject  proper,  the 
care  of  milk  on  the  farm,  I  must  admit  that   half  of  it  is  past  redemption 
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"when  it  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  dairy  maid  unless  she  finds  it  possible  to 
be  milkmaid  as  well.  Bat  as  in  many  other  circumstances  in  life,  we  must 
accept  conditions  as  they  are  and  make  the  very  best  of  them.  >So  strain 
your  milk  immediately  when  it  is  brought  in.  Probably  the  man  with  the 
sanitary  milk  pail  will  have  it  already  strained  for  you.  We  had  one  once 
and  it  nad  a  strainer  on  it.  The  only  objection  to  it  was  by  the  time  you 
^ot  the  various  parts  put  together  you  had  to  put  your  cow  on  stilts  to  get  it 
under  her  and  cool  the  milk  about  40  degrees.  I  find  it  best  even  in  a  milk 
trough  and  in  a  milk  room  to  cover  it  as  soon  as  it  is  cooled.  For  this  pur- 
pose perhaps  cheese  cloth  wet  and  pressed  down  over  the  edge  of  the  crock 
will  be  most  convenient  all  things  considered.  I  find  that  milk  put  in  vessels 
holding  not  more  than  a  gallon  each  gives  the  best  result  under  ordinary  farm 
conditions.    I  have  tried  the  deep  buckets  but  the  results  are  not  satisfactory. 

Remember,  I  am  talking  to  those  who  can  not  have  the  latest  scientific 
achievements  in  the  way  of  toolsrto  work  with.  As  soon  as  used,  thoroughly 
wash  and  scald  every  bucket,  strainer,  cloth,  milk  vessel  and  cover  and  if  pos- 
sible sterilize  with  hot  steam.  Milk  will  take  up  a  foreign  odor  with  surprising 
quickness,  so  keep  as  far  from  all  contaminating  substances  as  possible.  In 
hot  weather  put  fresh,  cold  water  in  your  milk  troughs  at  Ipast  three  times  a 
day.  If  it  could  be  so  arranged  that  the  water  supply  for  the  stock  could  be 
pumped  through  the  trough  it  might  save  extra  pumping.  I  tried  this  one 
year  but  did  not  find  it  satisfactory,  as  the  men  pumped  so  fast  the  water  did 
not  pass  through  the  escape  valve  fast  enough  and  I  usually  had  spilt  milk 
and  a  trough  to  scrub  every  day.  During  cold  weather  the  metl^od  that  has 
given  me  best  results  is  this:  After  the  milk  has  set  12  hours  I  set  it  on  res- 
ervoir or  back  of  stove  when  fire  is  low  and  raise  the  temperature  to  that  of 
new  milk;  then  I  let  it  set  12  hours  longer  in  alowtetnperature  before  I  skim. 
In  this  way  I  nearly  double  the  yield  of  cream.  It  is  in  a  firm  sheet  and  easily 
skimmed  and  keeps  longer  without  getting  old  than  any  way  I  ever  tried. 
When  cream  is  scarce  ^  can  safely  keep  it  four  or  five  days  just  above  the 
freezing  point.  Then  when  I  have  enough  for  a  good  churning  I  add  a  good 
starter  of  sour  cream  and  bring  it  to  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  to  fippu. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  add  water  directly  to  cream  without  injury.  This 
is  best  done  by  setting  cream  bucket  in  hot  water  and  stirring  cream  often. 
Cream  so  treated  churns  quicker,  yields  more  and  better  butter  and  keeps  the 
skim  milk  sweet  longer  than  any  plan  I  know  of.  Properly  ripened  cream  is 
glossy  on  top,  is  thicker  than  ordinary  cream  and  has  a  clean  ucid  taste  and 
smell.  In  cold  weather  complaints  of  trouble  in  churning  are  most  numerous. 
Many  who  consider  themselves  exoert  butter  makers  occasionally  meet  with  a 
refractory  batch  of  cream  that  defies  all  efforts  to  coax  forth  its  golden  treas- 
ure. But  ordinarily  there  is  no  cream  so  hard  to  churn  that  it  is  not  amena- 
ble to  proper  treatment.  Even  a  dairymaid  who  knows  nothingof  the  scientific 
principles  of  the  art  of  buttermaking  can  with  judgment  and  good  sense  ar- 
range to  have  the  butter  come  in  from  20  minutes  to  half  an  hour  with  as 
much  certainty  as  pertains  to  anythinir  here  below,  excepting  onlv  death  and 
taxes.  It  is  possible  to  make  the  best  of  butter  with  the  old  dash  churn  and 
butter  bowl,  but  the  labor  involved  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  results.  If  the 
butter  fails  to  *'come"  it  is  due  to  one  or  some  combination  of  the  following 
causes:  First,  the  churn  may  be  too  full;  second,  the  temperature  is  too 
nigh  or  too  low;  third,  the  cream  is  improperly  or  insufficiently  ripened; 
fourth,  there  is  too  small  a  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  probably  because  there  is 
too  much  skim  milk  with  the  cream.  The  churn  should  never  be  more  than 
half  full.  It  will  often  save  time  and  temper  to  divide  the  churning,  espe- 
cially if  the  temperature  is  a  little  low;  when  churning  commences  the  air 
and  the  cream  are  mixed  into  foam  which  fills  the  churn  so  full  that  no  motion 
of  the  fat  globules  toward  each  other  can  occur  and  it  is  impossible  to  churn 
the  frothy  mass.  In  such  case  part  of  the  cream  must  be  drawn  off,  the  tem- 
perature raised  a  little,  when  the  butter  will  soon  come.  To  have  the  tempera- 
ture just  right  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  next  to  a  good 
churn  the  tdermometer  is  the  most  important  apparatus  in  the  dairy.  The 
expense  is  very  slight  and  any  druggist  will  f^et  one  for  you.  For  the  making 
of  uniformly  fine  butter  a  thermometer  is  indispensible.  The  kind  to  get  is  a 
glass  dairy  thermometer  that  sells  for  15  cents  and  up.  The  temperature  may 
vary  a  trifle,  but  about  55  degrees  in  summer  and  60  degrees  in  winter  is 
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usually  the  desirable  temperature.  The  object  of  churning  is  not,  as  many 
seem  to  think,  just  to  swing  the  cream  about  in  the  churn  a  certain  lencrth  of 
time  just  as  fast  as  it  can  be  moved,  but  to  bring  the  invisible  fat  globules 
that  are  suspended  in  the  cream  into  contact  with  each  other.  If  they  are 
just  soft  enough  they  will  unite  under  a  steady  stroke  of  the  dash,  the  process 
going  on  until  the  butter  **comes."  If  too  hard  or  too  soft  they  will  not  do 
this;  that  is  why  temperature  is  so  important.  If  kept  in  too  rapid  motion 
they  will  not  unite  so  readily.  When  the  butter  is  in  small  particles  about  the 
size  of  a  pea  stop  churning,  draw  off  your  buttermilk,  and  nowfdoctors  begin 
to  disagree. 

Some  good  buttermakers  will  tell  you  wash  it  thoroughly  with  cold  salted 
water,  some  will  tell  you  that  washing  will  ruin  the  flavor,  and  so  on.  I  be- 
lieve if  it  can  De  thoroughly  worked  it  is  just  as  well  without  washing,  bnt 
so  few  understand  what  thoroughly  worked  means  that  I  believe  it  is  safest 
to  get  out  as  much  buttermilk  as  possible  by  washing,  at  any  rate  it  must  be 
gotten  out  or  the  butter  will  suffer  in  flavor  and  in  color  and  will  soon  de- 
teriorate. In  taking  out  the  milk  press  it  out,  do  not  pat  or  smooth  it  or  yon 
will  break  gloholes  and  make  a  greasy  mass  of  your  butter,  which  will  rain 
its  selling  qualities.  Churning  too  long  will  also  bring  about  this  result. 
Having  secured  a  good  quality  of  butter  it  will  pay  you  to  put  it  up  in  good 
shape,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  market  you  aim  to  supply.  If  it  is  a 
home  market  put  it  in  pound  rolls  and  stamp  it  so  it  may  be  known  as  yours. 
You  will  And  a  satisfled  customer  will  hunt  up  your  stamp  a  second  time  and 
will  be  your  most  successful  advertiser.  If  you  are  so  situated  you  can  de- 
liver regularly,  find  regular  customers,  they  will  gladly  add  Scents  per  pound 
for  the  extra  accomodation.  Be  sure  your  roll  weighs  fully  all  it  is  sold  for 
— an  ounce  over  pays  better  than  an  ounce  underweight.  If  your  market  is  the 
city,  ^et  the  most  sightly  and  best  made  package,  orand  your  name  on  it. 
Invariably  ship  to  the  same  agent  and  give  him  a  chance  to  work  up  a  special 
trade  for  you.  A  gilt  edged  article  always  commands  a  good  price.  Nothinir 
so  insults  a  woman  as  to  insinuate  that  her  butter  is  less  than  gilt  edged.  I 
know  from  experience.  In  the  early  days  of  my  buttermaking  I  sent  a 
churning  just  finished  to  the  store,  and  the  merchant  sent  second  rate  price, 
saying  the  butter  was  too  old  to  bring  anything  better.  I  had  my  opinion  ot 
that  man's  honest]^,  but  I  have  learned  since  that  newly  churned  butter  may 
be  old  and  strong  if  the  cream  is  not  properly  kept;  and,  this  brings  me  to 
the  subject  of  butter  color.  If  we  are  to  cater  to  the  public  we  must  furnish 
yellow  butter,  and  winter  butter  is  not  always  that  color.  A  scant  quantity 
of  liquid  coloring  matter  added  to  the  eream  when  churning  is  commenced 
has  been  most  successful  in  my  experience,  but  remember,  the  trade  while  it 
wants  yellow  butter  does  not  want  copper  colored.  And  last  of  all  let  me  im- 
plore you  never  get  above  learning  better  ways  of  work,  better  methods  of 
aoing  things.  Your  mother  and  grandmother  were  doubtless  successful  and 
energetic  women,  still  it  does  not  follow  that  their  methods  can  not  be  im- 
proved on.  The  energies  of  many  a  woman  have  been  waisted  in  work 
which  she  had  been  taught  was  necessary,  but  which  was  entirely  useless. 
Do  not  drudge,  drudge!  Let  your  intellect  save  your  body  wherever  possi- 
ble. Never  get  too  old  to  learn.  Cato  mastered  Greek  after  he  was  80. 
Queen  Victoria  learned  Hindostan  in  her  old  age.  In  this  age  of  books  and 
papers  and  agricultural  associations  you  too  can  advance  in  knowledge  if  jrou 
make  the  most  of  your  opportunities.  Prove  all  things-- hold  fast  that  which 
is  good. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  might  well  consider  some  of  the  *'by 
products."  You  know,  in  many  of  the  large  industrial  interests  the  by 
products  are  what  make  the  profits.  If  the  skim  milk  and  buttermilk  can  be 
fed  on  the  farm  they  will  doubtless  brin&r  best  returns,  but  if  you  have  a  sur- 

glus  a  good  market  can  always  be  developed  among  your  butter  customers, 
luttermilk  is  always  in  demand  at  half  the  price  of  new  milk,  and  even 
clabbermilk  will  not  go  begging.  Try  offering  your  customers  well  made 
clabber  cheese,  done  up  in  appetizing  packages,  »nd  delivered  regularly  once 
a  week,  and  see  how  gladljr  they  wul  trj^  it.  We  are  constantly  inquiring 
how  a  woman  may  make  pin  money  outside  her  regular  channels  of  work. 
Here  the  country  woman  has  the  advantage  of  her  town  bred  sister.    It  is  so 
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mach  nicer  to  sell  people  what  they  want  than  to  make  people  want  what 
you  have  to  sell.  Yes,  it  takes  work  and  extra  care  to  do  all  these  things, 
but  every  calling  has  its  drawbacks.  If  you  are  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  country  life  the  law  of  nature  says  you  must  meet  its  demands. 
You  may  not  believe  it,  but  it  is  far  easier  to  feed  poultry  or  work  in  the 
dair^  than  to  clerk  in  a  store  or  work  in  a  factory.  Your  body  is  better 
nourished  for  you  know  you  have  pare  food  gotten  at  first  hand.  Your  brain 
is  clearer.  No  noxious  gases  invade  your  work  room  and  your  heart  should 
be  happier,  for  be  you  wife  or  maid  your  future  is  secure;  there  is  no  one  to 
'*turn  you  out  of  a  job." 


Practical  Dairyinq. 

[By  L.  8.  Dorsey,  of  Moro.] 

I  consider  the  best  business  on  the  farm  to  be  dairyihg,  but  it  is  a  business 
requiring  very  close  attention.  There  are  many  dimcuTties  that  have  to  be 
met.  The  dairyman  who  sells  butter  has  oleomargarine  to  compete  with 
— the  sales  of  ofeo  have  doubled  in  two  years.  Dairymen  do  not  object  to 
the  manufacture  of  oleo,  but  do  object  to  it  being  palmed  off  on  the  con- 
sumer as  butter.  At  the  end  of  the  first  drouth  in  our  generation  dairymen 
are  beginning  to  feel  the  disastrous  effects.  With  no  corn  and  no  oats  they 
are  forced  to  pay  nearly  one  cent  a  pound  for  every  pound  they  feed  their 
cows.  The  question  confronting  them  is  how  they  will  get  torough  the 
coming  winter.    The  average  dairyman  will  have  a  hard  time. 

In  an  address  to  which  we  listened  yesterday  evening  we  were  told  not  to 
be  ''average  men."  There  are  many  average  dairymen.  I  want  to  be  a 
practical  dairyman.  Every  man  in  the  business  is  not  fitted  for  dairying. 
Many  do  not  treat  their  cows  as  they  should  be  treated  to  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults. We  often  see  dogs  sent  out  in  the  pasture  to  bring  the  herd  in;  some- 
times the  children  are  sent  out  to  ''hustle  them  up."  In  either  case  the  cows 
come  to  the  barn  on  the  run,  often  overheated.  In  the  winter  I  have  seen 
dairymen  turn  out  their  cows  to  drink  ice  water.  A  man  treating  his  dairy 
herd  in  this  way  is  certainly  not  working  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  business. 
Bossie  should  be  treated  very  kindly.  Tell  her  that  you  will  go  in  partner- 
ship with  her;  that  no  dog  shall  be  permitted  to  chase  her;  that  she  will  not 
have  to  drink  ice  water  this  winter;  that  she  will  have  plenty  of  hay  and  oats 
and  bran — in  fact,  that  she  shall  have  the  best  of  everything  she  likes,  evdn 
though  it  will  cost  you  lots  of  money.  In  return  for  this  you  will  find  her 
doing  her  best  in  your  behalf. 

(Mr.  Dorsey  figured  that  the  cost  of  feeding  a  cow  at  present  prices  was  17 
cents  per  day,  and  that  the  product  sold  for  18  cents.  He  said  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  dairyman  to  dispose  of  all  unprofitable  animals  in  order  to 
pull  through  the  winter.  He  spoke  very  highly  of  so j a  beans — they  withstood 
the  drouth  better  than  any  other  crop.  He  secured  2,200  pounds  of  hay  from 
half  an  acre.) 

Armand  Zeller  of  highland,  who  was  on  the  program  to  lead  the  discussion 
made  an  interesting  talk.    Among  other  things  he  said : 

"The  Assistant  Dairy  Commissioner  gives  a  review  of  dairy  statistics  which 
were  collected  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  present  condition  of  the 
dairy  industry  and  to  be  used  as  a  guide  in  the  planning  of  future  work  of 
his  department.  Replies  were  received  from  142  farms,  94  of  which  were 
managed  by  their  owners  and  48  by  tenants.  Average  size  of  farm  was  148 
acres,  of  which  103  acres  were  in  cultivation  and  36  in  pasture.  The  average 
number  of  cows  on  each  farm  was  10^.  The  average  amount  of  milk  pro- 
duced was  4,072  pounds,  including  300  pounds  for  home  use  and  raising 
calves. 

"The  result  of  statistics  collected  in  1895  showed  the  average  yield  per  cow 
for  the  State  of  Illinois  was  3,590  pounds. 

—25  F.  I. 
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'*In  1899  the  Helvetia  Milk  Condensingr  company  had  160  patrons,  52  per 
cent  being  owners  and  48  per  cent  rehters.  Average  size  of  farms  13i3  acres, 
with  112  under  cultivation  and  22  in  pasture.  The  average  number  of  eows 
kept  was  11.6,  and  the  average  number  of  calves  raised  4.  The  average 
jrield  per  cow  was  4,654  pounds  of  milk  with  a  maximum  of  8,298  and  a  min- 
imum of  1,289  pounds,  to  which  should  be  added  250  pounds  for  home  use 
and  calf  raising.  Of  these  160  farms  the  average  yield  was:  On  17  between 
1,000  and  2,000 pounds:  on  16,  between  2,000  and  3,000  pounds;  on  44  between 
3,000  and  4,000  pounds;  on  39  between  4,000  and  6,000  pounds;  on  31  be- 
tween 6,000  and  6,000  pounds;  on  nine  between  6,000  and  7,000  pounds;  on 
three  between  7,000  and  8,000  pounds;  on  one  8,298  pounds. 

''Assuming  the  cost  of  feeding  a  cow  to  be  $30  per  year,  it  would  take  3,750 
pounds  of  milk  at  80  cents  per  100  for  feed.  The  conclusion  is  that  even  with 
this  high  average  on  the  160  farms  around  Highland,  only  83  made  a  clear 
profit  while  77  lost  or  just  paid  expenses. 

"On  many  of  the  farms  where  ten  cows  were  milked,  three  or  four  yielded 
a  good  profit,  two  or  three  just  about  paid  for  their  keep,  while  the  balance 
wiped  out  the  profit." 
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DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT. 


Domestic  Science. 

[By  Mrs.  Q.  W.  Shippy.  Preeport.  111.] 

Woman's  kingdom  is  her  home.  She  should  reign  with  the  best  condi- 
tions that  can  be  afforded.  Here  she  should  have  a  chance  to  intelligently 
and  with  certainty  perform  the  duties  that  come  up  as  time  rolls  on.  Hence 
the  study  of  what  we  naturally  see  to  be  the  ground  work  of  our  very  lives. 
For  we  must  eat,  drink,  sleep  and  keep  clean,  and  the  seeing  to  it  all,  that 
the  conditions  pertaining  to  these  things  are  right  does  not  require  a  small 
portion  of  a  woman's  life.  The  demands  made  upon  the  housewife,  mother  or 
overseer  of  the  home  are  numerous  and  she  should  be  one  well  prepared  to 
meet  the  demands.  We  often  pay  dearlj  for  our  ignorance,  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  that  underlie  the  home.  In 
consequence  we  have  this  movement,  this  association  of  Domestic  Science. 
When  women  of  kindred  views  come  closely  together  their  work  certainly 
will  be  improved.  The  thoughts  that  one  mind  may  produce  can  be  carried 
home  by  others  and  weighed  in  the  balance  by  actual  experiments,  for  after 
all  our  very  lives  are  what  they  are  through  a  process  of  experiments  and 
trials.  Our  object  is  to  study  in  clo^e  touch  with  one  another  the  things  per- 
taining to  the  welfare  of  our  families  and  homes.  Now  what  does  this  work 
consist  off  Domestic  science  means  home  making.  The  work  then  consists 
of  all  that  tends  towards  making  the  ideal  home.  In  doing  this  the  hands 
must  be  taught  to  work  out  what  a  well  trained  brain  mav  suggest.  It  con- 
sists of  a  knowledge  of  the  art  that  furnishes  vitality  for  the  body  and  sound 
activity  for  the  brain  through  the  nutritive  properties  of  foods  that  are 
needea  for  such  action.  Many  and  varied  are  the  foods  that  produce  such 
results  when  properly  prepared.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of 
cooking  used  with  thh  necessary  pure  air  required  to  supply  the  body  with 
the  needed  oxygen  to  keep  it  in  health,  life  will  be  rounded  out. 

Too  often  we  withhold  just  praise  for  work  done  by  the  housewife.  We 
don't  appreciate  each  other's  efforts  enough.  There  are  oceans  in  this  little 
bit  of  sunshine.  A  look  or  word  of  approval  will  awaken  in  a  woman  a 
power  that  will  convert  the  drudgery  of  house  duties  into  a  pleassure  and 
thereby  elevate  the  labor  of  the  home  to  the  one  of  the  highest  aims  of 
woman,  just  what  it  should  be.  Then  she  will  be  studying  the  effects  of  her 
work  upon  her  loved  ones,  and  when  she  once  reaches  this  state  she  will  be- 
gin to  be  interested  in  the  work  of  other  women  whose  labors  are  identical 
with  her's,  and  she  ^ill  look  for  a  means  of  exchange  of  thought,  for  she  be- 
gins to  see  that  in  order  to  round  out  her  life  her  friends  must  furnish  her 
material  by  which  she  may  overcome  some  of  the  diffiulties  that  confront  her. 
One  may  teach  her  patience,  another  hope;  one  may  teach  her  eagerness  to 
act,  while  another  with  her  caution  and  prudence  may  instill  these  qualities 
while  she  too,  may  have  qualities  she  may  lend  in  return.  So  each  may  share 
her  gifts  with  the  other  and  all  together  form  a  complete  whole.  This  is  the 
condition  we  hope  to  attain  in  the  Domestic  Science  association,  for  the  very 
object  is  mutual  helpfulness  to  one  another.  There  are  many  helps  and  books 
that  treat  directly  upon  the  work  of  home.  They  infuse  new  life  and  energy 
into  the  workers  by  treating  directly  upon  the  work  they  are  engaged  in.  We 
all-  know  how  easily  the  girl  that  has  a  knowledge  of  household   duties  can 
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step  into  her  own  home  and  without  embarrassment  take  up  the  work  that 
her  new  life  may  require  of  her.  The  young  housewife  can  educate  herself 
now  in  the  laws  of  sanitarv  conditions  and  the  nutritive  and  scientific  values 
of  the  foods  she  may  use  for  her  family  and  enjoy  the  ?ood  results  that  come 
from  such  an  edu,cation.  We  want  to  see  our  girls  and  women  grasp  this  op- 
portunity. 

It  is  through  the  kindness  of  the  farmers'  institute  workers  that  we,  the 
farmers'  women  and  daughter^,  have  an  opportunity  to  work  with  them  and 
present  our  part  of  the  work  in  the  home.  The  men  are  interested  in  better 
results  from  our  labors.  What  we,  as  women,  have  to  do  is  to  become  in- 
terested in  one  another,  then  will  we  advance  with  the  work.  In  all  the  var- 
ious women's  clubs  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  tendency  is  to  draw  from 
household  affairs  rather  than  toward  them.  Jessie  Wade  Manning,  a  club 
woman,  in  an  article  on  Domestic  Science,  in  The  Woman's  World  says: 
'*  Outside  of  the  managers  and  directors  of  the  Hlducational  and  Industrial 
unions,  where  domestic  science  is  taught,  and  of  those  studying  and  teaching 
the  art,  the  woeful  ignorance  of  most  women  on  this  subject,  and  especially 
of  the  bright  members  of  our  many  clubs  is  deplorable  and  somewhat  amus- 
ing. It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  all  women  will  be  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  fact  that  the  classes  of  instruction  covered  by  domestic  science 
are  doing  more  real  good  possibly  than  all  our  clubs  and  charities.  Whyf 
Because  it  helps  those  who  are  willing  to  help  themselves.  Howf  By  classi- 
fication and  competent  instruction." 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

[By  Mrp.  Nora  B.  Dunlap.  Savoy,  111. J 

The  dietetic  value  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  not  recognized  by  the  average 
American  in  the  selection  of  his  bills  of  fare,  because  he  has  learned  not  the 
science  and  philosophy  of  eating,  but  the  gratification  of  the  palate;  he  is 
subject  to  the  likes  and  dislikes  and  also  those  of  his  father  and  mother,  and 
even  his  great-grandfather  and  great-grandmother. 

We  are  approaching  an  age  when,  from  necessity,  and  perhaps  the  law  of 
evolution  bemg[  also  at  work,  we  shall  teach  the  child  principle  in  eating  and 
not  selfish  gratification  of  the  palate;  when  we  shall  deem  it  of  greater  im- 

f)ortance  to  teach  the  laws  ot  life  and  health  than  ancient  or  even  modern 
anguages,  higher  mathematics,  or  any  of  our  various  branches  of  study.  We 
reauire  hours  of  study,  yes  years  of  diligent,  earnest  work  from  the  boy  and 
girl  student,  and  then  leave  them  stranded  on  the  pathway  of  life,  because  of 
the  lack  of  the  one  science  that  would  tend  to  make  their  life  a  success. 


GIFT  TO  MANKIND. 

Every  active,  progressive  farmer  should  consider  himself  a  benefactor  of  the 
human  family  when  he  brings  any  kind  or  variety  of  fruit  or  vegetable  to  a 
high  and  perfect  state  of  growth  for  the  consumption  of  {man.  For  him  the 
field  is  great  for  study.  New  varieties  to  be  tested  and  perhaps  improved 
upon,  the  knowledge  of  proper  food  and  cultivation  of  each  plant  and  fruit, 
and  last  but  not  least,  the  power  by  precept  as  well  as  example,  to  educate 
man  to  their  hygienic  and  economic  value  as  food. 

VEGETABLES  IN   CELLAR. 

I  hope  every  farmer  here  has  stored  in  his  cellar  for  winter  consumption  at 
least  eight  or  nine  varieties  of  winter  vegetables,  plenty  of  canned  fruit,  not 
too  sweet,  and  apples  in  quantity  sufficient  to  be  a  part  of  the  daily  bill  of 
fare  during  entire  winter.  If  such  is  not  the  case,  I  fear  you  are  not  perform- 
ing your  full  duty  as  a  farmer  to  yourself  and  family. 
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WHAT  FRUITS  DO. 


The  nutritive  value  of  fruit  except  in  several  mstadices  is  not  ^reat,  but  it 
conveys  water  to  the  system  and  allays  thirst;  fruits  contain  a  variety  of  salts 
and  acids  that  give  tone  to  the  system  and  enriches  the  blood  to  prevent 
scurvy;  fruits  act  upon  the  kidneys  and  bowels;  they  aid  greatly  m  the  proper 
assimilation  and  digestion  of  the  more  condensed  and  bulky  food. 

THREE  KINDS. 

There  are  three  chief  kinds  of  fruit :  food  fruits,  containing  sugar,  conse- 
quently of  a  sweetish  nature,  such  as  figs,  dates,  prunes,  bananas,  raisins* 
huckleberries  and  blueberries;  sub- acid,  such  as  apples,  unless  extremely 
hard,  peaches,  pears  and  sweet  grapes;  and  the  acid  fruits,  such  as  oranges, 
lemons,  grape  fruit,  strawberries,  cranberries,  cherries,  currants  and  goose- 
berries. 

With  the  rapid  transit  now  existing  the  fruit  of  the  tropics  can  be  upon  our 
tables  and  is  not  much  more  expensive  than  the  fruit  raised  in  our  midst. 

FALSE  ECONOMY. 

It  is  said:  * 'There  is  much  false  economy;  those  who  are  too  poor  to  have 
seasonable  fruits  and  vegetables  will  have  their  pie  and  pickles  all  the  year. 
They  cannot  afford  oranges  and  apples,  yet  can  afford  tea  and  coffee  daily.'* 

SORRT  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

In  my  country  neighborhood  I  feel  sorry  for  the  children  all  around  me,  be- 
cause their  parents  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  providing  plenty  of  wholesome 
fruit  and  vegetables  for  their  use  the  year  around.  They  must  put  in  all  their 
broad  acres  with  corn  and  oats,  and  think  they  have  not  the  land  or  the  time 
to  devote  to  a  fruit  or  vegetable  garden.  People  consider  meat,  potatoes  and 
bread  actual  necessities,  but  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  acids  of  fruits  and 
minerals  of  vegetables  are  valuable  adjuncts  to  a  proper  food  ration. 

KNOW  YOUR  NEEDS. 

People  must  learn  their  own  idiosyncracies  and  power  of  digesting  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  food.  To  some  the  strawberry  acts  as  a  poison,  causing  pain 
almost  immediately  after  eating,  and  with  others  strawberries  produce  a  rash 
upon  the  skin.  Bheumatio  people  should  avoid  the  acid  fruits,  but  can  eat 
freely  of  the  majority  of  the  sub-acid  fruits. 

THE  APPLE. 

The  apple  is  justly  called  the  king  of  fruits.  "Chemioally  the  apple  is  com- 
posed of  vegetable  fiber,  albumen,  sugar,  gum,  ohlorophyl,  malic  acid,  ^allio 
acidi  lime  and  much  water."  The  German  analysts  say  the  apple  contains  a 
larger  per  cent  of  phosphorus  than  any  other  fruit  or  vegetable.    Thir  phos- 

Ehorus  is  admirably  adapted  for  renewing  the  essential  matter,  lecithin,  of  the 
rain  and  spinal  cord.  The  old  Scandinavian. tradition  represents  the  apple 
as  the  fruit  of  the  ^ods.  When  they  felt  themselves  growing  old  and  infirm, 
they  resorted  to  this  fruit  for  renewing  their  powers  of  minaand  body. 

FOR  SEDENTARY  PEOPLE. 

The  acids  of  the  apple  are  of  especial  value  to  those  of  sedentary  habits; 
they  help  to  eliminate  from  the  body  noxious  matter  which,  if  retained,  would 
produce  heavy  brain,  jaundice  or  skin  eruptions. 

LUNCH  OF  APPLES  ONLY. 

The  St.  Louis  Democrat  says:  Senator  Cockrell  is  said  to  make  his  lunch 
entirely  on  apples  and  at  the  age  of  65  enjoys  remarkably  vigorous  health, 
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^hich  has  led  one  of  the  other  senators  to  adopt  a  similar  diet.  At  65  the 
Missourian  displayed  a  capacity  for  work  which  is  the  marvel  of  the  Senate. 
He  is  more  yifirorous  than  he  was  ten  years  agfo.  He  attributes  in  no  small 
decree  his  splendid  health  to  the  free  nse  of  apples  and  especially  to  his  daily 
lanch  on  apples  exclusively. 

Senator  Depew  says:  '* After  a  man  reaches  the  acre  of  60  what  he  eats  has 
more  to  do  with  his  longfevity  and  capacity  for  work  than  public  men  gener- 
ally understand." 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Our  dried  fruits,  figs,  dates  and  prunes,  are  very  valuable,  being  full  of 
levulose,  the  most  important  of  the  starchy  foods,  and  rich  in  those  salts  which 
make  bone  and  teeth  and  give  color  to  the  eyes,  lips  and  hair.  Levulose  is 
the  most  easily  digested  of  all  food  substances,  being  a  natural  pre-digested 
food  cooked  by  the  sun,  a  starchy  food  which  has  undergone  complete  amylo- 
lysis  of  nature  outside  the  body. 

PREPARATION  OF  VEGETABLES. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  vegeta- 
bles. I  know  no  place  where  direct  science  can  be  so  well  applied  and  with 
such  satisfactory  results  as  in  the  cooking  of  vegetables. 

"The  elements  of  nutrition  are  wasted  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  by  cook- 
iner*  par-boiling,  burning  and  in  cooking  too  long  or  not  long  enough." 

A  TRAINED    OOOK. 

Speed  the  time  when  man  will  demand  and  require  as  much  knowledge  and 
science  of  his  cook  as  he  does  of  his  physician  and  pharmacist.  When  that 
time  comes  many  of  the  physicians  and  chemists  will  be  obliged  to  seek  other 
employment. 

MINERAL  ELEMENTS. 

Vegetables  are  rich  in  mineral  elements  and  also  give  bulk  to  food.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  live  a  healthy  life  upon  vegetables  alone,  as  it  woald 
require  too  much  bulk  to  receive  a  proper  ration  of  food.  They  should  be 
used  in  combination  with  foods  rich  in  carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous  elements. 

TOO  MUCH  POTATOES. 

Potatoes  have  been  easily  grown  and  preserved,  consequently  the  American 
people  have  learned  the  habit  of  making  them  too  strong  a  staple  of  diet.  A 
potato  is  about  75  per  cent  of  water,  25  per  cent  remaining  as  food,  with  too 
strong  a  per  cent  of  starch  to  make  it  a  food  perfect  in  dietetic  proportions. 
In  the  majority  of  homes  you  will  find  the  potato  upon  the  table  three  times 
a  day.  I  am  beginning  to  believe  less  would  be  beneficial.  Substitute  rice 
and  corn  and  they  will  give  better  food  proportions.  The  nutritive  value  oJE 
the  potato  is  22;  rice,  86;  corn,  87. 

STORING  IN  THE  CELLAR. 

Every  farmer  can  and  should  live  the  best  of  any  class  of  people,  but  too 
often  he  lives  the  poorest  as  far  as  supply  and  coudumption  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  is  concerned.  The  winter  vegetables  that  should  now  be  in  your  cellars 
in  boxes,  covered  either  with  fine  dust  or  sand,  are  carrots,  parsnips,  salsify, 
beets,  turnips,  cabbage  and  celery.  Sweet  potatoes  and  squashes  should  be 
wrapped  in  papers  and  kept  in  a  dry,  warm  place.  Onions  should  not  be  kept 
in  a  moist  place  but  should  be  in  about  the  same  temperature  as  sweet 
potatoes. 

VALUE  IN  CARROTS. 

Carrots  can  be  found  almost  a  daily  accomi>animent  to  the  Frenchman's 
dinner.   Carrots  contain  sugar  enough  for  making  a  syrup  from  them.  Staroh 
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does  not  enter  into  their  composition,  but  a  small  portion  of  pectose  is  found 
instead.  Iron  is  said  to  be  the  mineral  of  greatest  value  found  in  the  carrot 
and  gives  it  its  color. 

The  parsnip  contains  but  little  nutrient  value,  mostly  starch  and  sugar, 
with  1  per  cent  of  mineral  matters.  Vt  should  be  handled  with  care  in  cook- 
ing and  serving,  as  the  fibrous  matter  makes  it  difficult  of  digestion. 

BEET  MOST  NUTRITIVE. 

The  beet,  owing  to  the  amount  of  sugar  it  contains,  is  considered  more 
nutritive  than  any  other  esculent  tuber  except  the  potato.  It  has  blood  pro* 
ducing  properties. 

CELERY  FOR  NERVOUSNESS. 

Celery  contains  aromatic  acid,  sugar,  starch  and  manna  sugar.  The  daily 
moderate  use  of  celery  is  said  to  remove  nervousness  and  even  palpitation 
of  the  heart.  For  rheumatism  and  kidney  trouble  it  is  considered  excellent. 
Those  having  weak  digestion  should  eat  celery  cooked,  as  the  fibre  makes  it 
difficult  of  digestion. 

The  onion  is  classed  among  the  vegetables  of  value  as  a  blood  purifier;  it 
stimulates  the  secretions,  and,  like  celery,  is  useful  for  nervousness.  The 
strong  taste  and  smell  of  onions  is  dne  to  volatile  oil,  rich  in  sulphur. 

COOKING  CABBAGE. 

Cabbage,  if  properly  cooked,  is  a  valuable  vegetable  possessiug  marked 
anti-scorbutio  virtue. 

M.  Chevroul,  a  French  scientist,  says  '*the  odor  caused  by  the  boiling  of 
cabbage  is  due  to  the  liberation  of  sulphurated  hydrogen."  Cabbage  can  be 
cooked  so  that  some  of  the  principle  will  not  be  liberated  and  will  remain  as 
an  aid  to  its  digestion. 

If  it  is  put  on  in  boiling  salted  water  and  allowed  to  simmer,  never  boil, 
from  cTne-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  hour,  drained  and  served  with  either 
melted  butter  or  cream  sauce,  even  those  of  weak  digestion  can  indulge  in  its 
use. 

RAPID  BOILING  TOUGHENS. 

All  vegetables  are  composed  of  cells  surrounded  by  a  woody  fibre,  and 
rapid  boilin^r  toughenens  the  fibre  and  ruptures  the  cells,  dispelling  into  thc^ 
water  ttnd  air  some  of  the  principles  that  should  remain  as  food. 

Spinach,  called  by  a  French  physician  "the  broom  of  the  stomach,"  is  con- 
sidered  a  blood  purifier  and  a  complexion  beautifier,  and  should  be  fouud  on 
our  tables  oftener  than  it  is. 

FRENCH  SALAD. 

Much  of  the  health  of  the  Frenchman,  I  believe,  can  be  attributed  to  his 
use  of  vegetables  twice  a  day,  and  especially  to  his  salad,  with  dressing  of  oil 
and  lemon  juice  or  vinegar.  Twice  a  day  during  my  stay  in  Paris  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  eating  a  salad,  and  such  salads  as  only  tne  French  know  how  to 
make,  by  the  perfection  of  the  crrowth  of  the  vegetable  required  and  the 
manipulation  of  material  that  brings  perfection  to  the  complete  product. 

Lettuce,  endive,  chickory,  upland  cress  and  corn  salad  should  be  found 
among  our  garden  products  to  be  used  for  the  delectable  and  health-giving 
salad. 

CAUSES  RHEUMATISM. 

Our  excessive  eating  of  sweets,  meat  and  starch  without  enough  of  the  ele- 
ments found  in  fruits  and  vegetables,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  so  much 
rheumatism,  gout,  kidney  and  liver  diseases.  We  have  more  pyhsicians,  ac- 
cording to  our  population,  than  any  other  nation,  and  they  are  not  a  poverty 
stricken  class  of  people,  either. 
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In  the  editorial  department  of  Good  Honsekeepinfj:  for  November,  they 
make  this  statement:  *' Several  life  insurance  companies  in  this  country, 
England  and  Germany  are  offering  reduced  premiums  to  vegetarians,  abont 
8  per  cent  reduction. '^  If  true,  they  are  grasping  the  hygienic  value  of  a 
diet  of  vegetables. 

A  wholly  vegetable  diet  may  not  be  advisable,  but  restricted  diet  of  meat 
and  sweets  certainly  would  tend  toward  a  higher  standard  of  health  and 
happiness. 


The  Selection  and  Canning  of  Fruits. 

[By  Mrs.  J.  J.  Sagle.] 

We  all  realize  that  the  busy  housewife  must  economize  with  time  as  well  as 
with  materials,  for  it  will  not  do  m  our  day  to  give  all  our  time  to  the  kitchen 
and  general  housework.  We  must  have  some  time  for  intellectual  develop- 
ment, time  for  reading  and  meditation,  or  life* will  become  a  continued  round 
of  drudging.  The  day  of  Prince  Btsmark's  ideal  wife  is  past.  Her  time  was 
to  be  given  to  the  kitchen,  the  child  and  the  church;  in  other  words  accord- 
ing to  the  German,  her  education  must  consist  in  the  three  K's. 

How  is  it  that  with  improved  facilities  in  all  departments  of  labor,  so  many 
of  us  continue  to  do  the  same  things  over  b^  the  oldest  and  most  difficult 
methods?  Before  the  advent  of  glass  fruit  jars  our  grandmothers  spent 
many  wear^  hours  over  the  preserving  kettles  that  they  might  have  the  deli- 
•cicus  fruit  in  that  highly  concentrated  condition.  Now,  we  find  that  many  a 
good  housewife  makes  the  canning  of  fruit  just  as  laborious. 

First  to  have  good  canned  fruit  you  must  choose  perfectly  ripe  and  richly 
^flavored  fruit.  Gne  serious  mistake  that  some  women  make  is  by  looking  for 
bargains  in  "specked'^  fruit.  When  any  fruit  reaches  that  point,  it  rapidly 
•deteriorates  both  in  food  value  and  flavor.  Again,  it  often  results  in  g^reat 
waste,  for  the  process  of  fermentation  having  commenced,  a  high  tempera- 
ture must  be  reached  to  arrest  the  process,  and  in  the  end  bottles  burst,  fruit 
and  sugar  utterly  lost  and  time  and  labor  sacrificed — a  ease  of  being  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish. 

As. to  the  best  method  for  canning  fruit,  we  will  consider  first,  the  ma- 
terials; second,  the  progress.  I  am  a  believer  in  the  germ  theory.  Harbor 
disease  germs  and  they  grow  and  increase.  Let  us  be  exceedingly  careful 
with  our  fruit  jars.  Some  good  housewives  think  that  it  is  sufficient  to  simply 
give  the  jars  a  good  rinsing  with  clear,  warm  water  or  perhaps  cold  water 
from  the  faucet  preparatory  to  using  them  again.  I  don't  think  so;  they 
have  been  standing  apparently  empty  for  some  months,  and  need  a  good,  hot 
bath.  The  caps  should  be  put  on  the  stove  in  a  vessel  of  water  to  which  a 
little  salsoda  or  some  kindred  substance  has  been  added,  brought  to  a  boil 
and  then  rinsed.  You  can  take  care  of  all  rubbers  that  appear  perfect  after 
first  use  for  your  pickle  jars,  but  to  be  assured  of  success  get  new  rubbers 
(and  good  ones  too,  at  that)  for  your  fruits.    Reject  all  imperfect  caps. 

You  can  get  your  syrup  ready  several  days  or  even  a  week  before  using  it 
— whenever  you  may  have  time  for  it.  Put  into  a  vessel  a  quantity  of  water 
according  to  the  amount  of  fruit  you  expect  to  care  for,  add  sugar  until  syrup 
is  as  heavy  as  you  desire,  then  let  boil  a  few  minutes.  Some  fruits  need 
much  more  sugar  than  others,  and  the  palates  of  some  families  is  trained  so 
as  to  require  much  more  than  others.  You  are  supposed  to  use  your  judg- 
ment. It  appears  that  the  sugar  refiners  use  Prussian  blue  to  give  granula- 
ted sugar  that  bluish  white  cast,  and  when  your  syrup  comes  to  a  boil  a 
bluish  scum  will  rise  and  you  can  skim  off  all  the  offensive  matter.  Then . 
take  the  syrup  off  the  stove  and  let  it  cool  for  use. 

When  your  fruit  is  washed  and  ready  for  canning  fill  the  jars  with  the  fresh 
fruit,  handling  it  carefully,  and  as  fast  as  you  fill  the  jar  with  fruit  add  the 
syrup  at  once  until  the  jar  is  full.  This  adding  of  syrup  immediately  is  es- 
pecially necessary  with  such  fruits  as  peaches,  pears  or  apples — all  such  that 
discolor  readily  after  being  pared.    Suppose  two  of  us  are  getting  peaches 
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ready  for  the  jars.  We  wash  the  fruit  before  pariDg  it,  and  tosrether  try  to 
fill  one  jar  as  rapidly  as  possible;  when  full,  at  once  add  the  syrup  before 
filling  the  second,  and  so  on. 

When  all  are  filled,  we  are  ready  for  the  heating  process.  I  use  an  ordinary 
copper  wash  boiler  in  which  I  place  13  jars  when  I  have  a  large  canning  on 
hand,  and  a  smaller  vessel  when  I  have  only  two  or  three  jars  to  do. 

Place  the  strips  of  wood  in  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  arrange  the  jars  on  the 
strips,  then  put  cold  water  in  the  boiler  until  within  one  inch  of  the  top  of 
jars;  place  over  fire,  put  on  the  cover  of  boiler  and  let  remain  until  the  fruit 
has  come  to  the  boiling  point.  With  a  knife  or  a  spoon  remove  what  scum 
may  have  arisen.  When  ready  to  remove  dip  out  sufficient  water  so  the  jars 
can  be  easily  removed  without  danger  of  scalding.  If  the  jars  are  no  longer 
brim  full,  have  at  hand  some  boiling  hot  syrup  or  water  and  fill  them  up. 
Adjust  your  rubbers  and  caps,  and  you  can  look  on  the  result  with  satisfac- 
tion. 


Hygienic  Cooking. 

[By  Sarah  V.  Einney.  Trimble,  Illinois.] 

The  most  important  think  for  health  is  healthful  cooking.  Even  a  threshing 
machine  may  be  ruined  by  feeding  into  it  wire  and  steel  forks.  This  paper 
is  not  intended  to  be  a  work  on  the  cure  of  disease,  but  on  the  prevention. 

The  farmer  has  the  advantage  over  the  city  man,  that  he  raises  most  of  his 
food  himself,  and  is  thus  delivered  from  borax  and  acids  in  his  milk,  chem- 
icals in  his  meat  and  something  else  in  his  canned  vegetables.  Every  sub- 
stance taken  into  the  body  produces  some  effect,  and  the  food  on  the  table 
does  this  as  well  as  the  articles  in  the  drug  store  or  in  the  medicine  closet. 
Many  a  life  has  been  shortened  by  food  unwholesomely  prepared. 

This  may  almost  be  called  an  age  of  dyspepsia.  The  cause  of  this  is  bad 
cooking,  not  unpalatable  cooking,  but  that  which  is  rich,  indigestable  and 
lacking  m  nourishment.  Good  health  depends  lareely  on  the  food  one  eats, 
and  so  good  temper  depends  on  good  health,  wholesome  cooking  is  a  great 
factor  to  preserve  peace  in  the  home. 

When  we  consider  what  to  cook  we  have  a  large  field  to  cover.  Difference 
in  occupation  makes  a  change  in  food  necessary;  the  farmer  and  the  student 
require  different  diet.  The  same  food  likewise  is  not  healthful  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  In  winter,  heat  producing  food  should  be  eaten,  in  summer  the 
opposite. 

It  can  thus  readily  be  seen  that  no  fixed  rule  can  be  given  as  to  what  we 
should  cook.  The  safest  guide  is  to  cook  that  which  affords  the  most  needed 
nourishment,  varying  with  the  season  and  surrounding  circumstances. 

But  the  wisest  selection  of  food  is  in  vain  if  it  be  cooked  in  an  unwholesome 
manner.  Frying  meat  slowly  while  the  whole  meal  is  being  prepared  is  a 
mistake.  Meat,  especially  beef  steak  to  be  nutrieious,  should  be  fried  quickly, 
with  the  fryer  smoking  hot  when  meat  is  placed  in  as  soon  as  blood  appears 
on  top  it  should  be  turned,  if  blood  appears  the  second  time,  turn  again,  cut 
into  with  a  sharp  pointed  knife,  if  no  blood  appears  it  is  done.  Place  in  a 
dish  ^  ith  a  close  fitting  cover  until  ready  to  serve. 

Rich  pastry  contains  much  that  is  indigestible  and  very  littlo  real  food. 
The  cost  of  such  if  spent  in  good  plain  food  would  result  in  a  better,  stronger 
race  of  people.  Spicing  and  reasoning  food  very  highly  is  to  be  condemned 
as  it  results  in  an  unnatural  taste  for  such  things  aud  is  ruinous  to  digestion. 
Boiling^  meat  and  vegetables  very  hard  and  fast,  renders  them  less  nourishing 
as  the  juices  all  escape  in  cooking. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  rules  to  be  observed  in  hygienic  cooking. 
We  might  sum  them  all  up  by  saying,  ''that  the  proper  cooking  of  food  is 
that  wnich  renders  it  the  most  nourishing."  It  is  true  the  majority  of  ap- 
petites are  trained  to  enjov  only  that  food  which  is  highly  seasoned  and  rich. 
When  a  food  is  known  to  be  wholesome,  do  not  shove  it  aside  and  say,  '*0h, 
I  donH  like  that,"  but  just  eat  a  little  anwhow.  There  is  nothing  more 
easily  cultivated  than  the  appetite. 
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Children  need  careful  training  along  this  line.  What  mother  doesn't  know 
that  a  child  if  left  to  itself  will  make  an  entire  meal  on  sweets. 

Whenever  American  housewives  take  heed  to  that  maxim  **weeat  to  live," 
instead  of  the  one  now  adhered  to,  'Ve  live  to  eat,"  a  new  tide  of  health  and 
prosperity  will  sweep  over  our  land.  The  statesman  has  not  a  greater  work 
than  the  cook.  The  safety  of  a  nation  lies  in  its  well  ordered  homes.  Let  us 
strive  for  a  reformation  in  the  kitchen  and  the  need  of  reformation  in  many 
other  directions  will  cease.  I  don't  know  how  many  housekeepers  I  have 
heard  say  that  the  meal  they  most  dreaded  was  breakfast.  They  knew  what 
to  have  for  dinner,  and  could  get  up  a  dainty  tea  or  appetizing  lunchion,  but 
they  never  knew  what  to  get  when  time  came  to  plan  for  breakfast.  You 
have  learned  how  to  cook  eggs  in  many  ways;  to  make  appetizing  dishes  of 
potatoes,  and  to  make  toast  and  muffins  and  biscuits,  and  above  all  good 
bread.  Surely  you  can  find  variety  enough  in  this  for  all  the  breakfast  of 
the  year,  if  not  add  the  fruits  of  the  season. 

In  every  household  where  there  are  children  attending  school  it  becomes 
the  daily  duty  of  the  mother  to  fill  the  lunch  basket  with  healthful  appetizing 
food.  Plain  bread  and  butter  alone  may  be  made  to  look  tempting  and  de- 
licious if  the  slices  are  cut  thin  and  the  crust  pared  off,  whether  they  are 
served  plain  or  made  into  sandwiches. 

Fruit  is  an  important  feature  of  the  luncheon  basket,  and  any  kind  that  is 
in  season  may  find  a  place  there.  It  is  easy  enough  to  pack  apples,  grapes, 
bannas  and  such  fruits,  but  what  of  berries?  There  ^our  jelly  glass  with  its 
metal  cover  comes  in  play.  The  berries  may  be  put  in  that,  closely  covered, 
and  you  have  them  with  no  trouble.  There  is  no  need  of  sacrificing  fruits 
since  they  may  be  so  comfortably  carried,  and  they  are  infinitely  more  nealth- 
ful  than  other  sweets. 

Let  every  wife  be  as  Solomon  would  have  her  when  he  says,  *' She  looketh 
well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,"  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  as  he  farther 
says,  ''Her  children  will  rise  up  to  call  her  blessed." 


The  Farmer's  Daughter,  Hbr  Responsibilities  and  Opportunities. 

[By  Miss  lola  D.  Reed,  Lockport.] 

Had  we  the  power  to  bring  before  our  view  the  centuries  that  have  passed 
in  some  such  manner  as  the  boy  shifts  before  his  gaze  the  ever- changing 
colors  and  forms  of  the  kaleidoscope,  what  a  medley  of  scenes  we  would  be- 
hold. But  if  we  look  long  and  intently  we  find  that  even  in  centuries  widely 
separated  we  can  trace  some  relationship. 

Suppose  we  turn  for  a  moment  from  our  glorious  twentieth  century  to  a 
scene  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  the  fifth  century;  the  Roman  Empire,  with 
its  pomp  and  glory,  has  been  overthrown,  and  the  position  of  prominence  it 
once  held  is  fast  being  transmitted  to  a  strong  race  which  is  sweeping  in 
from  the  north.  It  is  in  this  new  race,  in  these  Teutonic  people,  that  we  are 
interested.  It  is  true  they  gave  to  us  neither  literature  nor  fine  arts,  but  they 
brought  with  them  that  which  was  of  far  greater  value — love  of  personal 
freedom  aud  reverence  for  womanhood.  Tacitus  says  of  them,  **They  deemed 
something  sacred  to  reside  in  woman's  nature." 

Down  through  succeeding  centuries  respect  for  woman  has  become  more 
and  more  universal  until  today  her  ability  and  power  are  recognized  as  never 
before.  In  the  home,  in  society,  in  business,  in  college,  her  worth  is  known 
and  appreciated.  The  daughters  of  our  land  are  coming  to  the  front.  They 
realize  that  they  have  a  place  in  the  life  of  the  busy  world;  they  have  felt  the 
spirit  of  the  century.  But  we  are  speaking  generally;  let  us  be  more  specific 
and  consider  the  farmer's  daue'hter,  only;  her  responsibilities  and  oppor- 
tunities. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  that  the  farmer's  daughter  is  not  be- 
hind other  girls,  nor  to  take  the  time  to  name  tbe  noted  women  who  have 
come  from  rural  homes.  The  tale  of  the  poor,  overworked  farmer's  wife,  and 
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of  the  farmer's  daughter  f^rowin^up  into  womanhood  hemmed  in  foy  disad* 
vantages,  is  becoming  obsolete.  The  typical  farmer's  wife  is  not  overworked^ 
her  home  is  famished  with  all  the  comforts  of  life,  and  the  farmer's  daugh- 
ter has  no  reason  to  complain  of  her  advantages. 

The  words  * 'responsibility"  and  ''opportunity"  are  by  no  means  synony- 
mous. We  may  have  opportunities  which  we  do  not  consider  responsibilities^ 
and  yet  in  one  sense  an  opportunity  is  really  a  responsibility,  for  we  are  held 
responsible  in  proportion  as  we  have  opportunity. 

First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me,  there  comes  to  the  farmer's  daughter  that  re- 
sponsibility which  comes  to  everyone,  and  that  is  the  responsibility  of  mak. 
ing  the  most  of  one's  life.  I  do  not  suggest  that  this  responsibility  be  given 
first  place  with  any  selfish  motive,  but  with  a  worthy  purpose.  The  more 
deeply  the  daughter  feels  that  she  is  responsible  for  the  time  and  talents 
given  her,  the  more  eagerly  will  she  grasp  everylopportunity  f or  self-improve- 
ment, and  she  will  seek  self-improvement  not  merely  for  the  gratification  of 
Personal  desir3s,  but  because  she  realizes  that  the  more  capable  she  is  the 
etter  able  will  she  be  to  help  those  around  her.  It  is  somewhat  the  same 
idea  as  is  expressed  in  those  oft- quoted  lines  of  Shakespeare— 

To  thine  own  self  be  true. 

And  it  must  follow  as  the  ni^rht  the  day. 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

"Education,"  Horace  Mann  says,  "is  the  fitting  ot  one  for  life's  duties."^ 
So  the  farmer's  daughter  must  have  education,  education  not  only  of  the 
brain,  but  of  the  conscience  and  the  hands  as  well.  Let  her  improve  every 
opportunity  of  acquiring  knowledge,  for  she  will  have  abundant  use  for  it,  na 
matter  what  her  position  or  occupation  in  life  may  be.  Through  the  grades,, 
through  highschool  and  college,  she  will  be  gaining  power  and  ability  for 
future  use.  But  perhaps  the  family  purse  is  not  full  enough  to  pay  her  col* 
lege  expenses,  or  perhaps  she  cannot  be  spared  from  home  to  earn  her  own 
way;  let  her  not  be  discouraged,  for  with  the  books,  papers,  libraries,  Chau- 
tauquan  and  university  extension  courses  which  this  age  affords,  in  the  shelter 
of  her  own  home  she  may  educate  herself.  College  training  for  our  farmer 
girl  if  possible,  but  if  that  is  out  of  the  question,  by  following  some  definite 
nne  of  study,  by  reading  good  lectures  and  associating  with  refined  people, 
she  can  can  make  up  in  part  for  the  school  life  that  is  denied  her. 

"Life  is  what  we  make  it."  There  are  many  ways  and  means  of  making  lifo 
pleasant  if  we  would  but  take  advantage  of  them.  Country  life  is  not  lonely 
or  monotonous  to  those  who  know  how  to  enjoy  it.  Nature  presents  a  field  of 
interesting  study  and  has  many  a  helpful  lesson  for  those  who  come  near 
enough  to  get  acquainted  with  her.  If  the  farmer's  daughter  would  study 
plant  and  animal  life  she  need  not  search  for  a  botannical  or  zoological 
garden,  for  all  about  her  are  green  fields  and  growing  things.  Here  she  may 
Rve  near  to  nature's  heart,  developing  mind  and  muscle  in  pure  country  air. 

History  shows  us  that  in  the  past  the  farm  has  been  not  only  an  excellent 
place  for  developing  mind  and  muscle,  but  also  for  the  developement  of 
strong  character.  While  a  girl's  individuality  is  not  wholly  determined  by 
her  environments,  for  she  may  rise  above  them  or  sink  below  them  as  sho 
chooses,  yet  it  is  true  that  her  surroundings  play  an  important  part  in  the 
moulding  of  her  character. 

From  her  earliest  days  the  farmer's  daughter  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
developing  the  ability  to  overcome  obstacles.  When  as  a  child  she  began  her 
school  life  she  could  not  leave  her  home  and  in  five  minutes  arrive  at  the 
schoolhouse  door.  She  had  to  travel  over  a  muddy  road  for  a  mile  or  mora 
in  all  kinds  of  weather.  She  accepted  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  thought 
nothing  of  it.  Thus  she  early  came  to  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  it:  she 
would  attain  success  in  any  line  or  possess  anything  of  value,  she  must  put 
forth  a  certain  amount  of  effort;  that  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way;  that 
he  who  works  will  win.  Too  many  have  failed  because  their  early  training^ 
did  not  teach  them  this  lesson. 
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Lacking  the  many  companions  that  her  city  cousin  enjoys  the  country  grirl 
grows  up  freer  from  nonsense  and  frivolity.  She  comes  to  appreciate  the 
companionship  of  her  superiors;  she  finds  pleasure  in  books  and  study  and 
learns  to  think  for  herself. 

A  former  dean  of  the  women's  department  of  Oberlin  college  once  said 
that  she  owed  her  success  to  the  fact  that  when  a  country  girl  in  the  district 
school,  alone  in  her  class,  without  the  help  and  inspiration  of  classmates  she 
had  to  dig  out  for  herself  the  truths  and  problems  which  her  work  presented. 
Hence  by  the  very  nature  of  her  surroundings  the  farmer's  daughter  is 
taught  those  lessons  of  perseverence,  self-reliance  and  independence  which 
are  so  important  in  the  formation  of  character. 

The  farmer's  daughter  should  improve  her  oi)portunities  to  study  masio 
and  art  if  she  has  the  time  and  talent.  There  i?  an  art  for  which  nearly 
every  girl  has  the  talent  if  she  would  but  cultivate  it;  the  cultivation  of  it 
does  not  require  years  of  study  abroad  nor  does  it  make  heavy  demands  upon 
the  pocketbook,  and  that  is  the  art  of  housekeeping  and  homemaking.  If  onr 
girls  realized  the  importance  of  this  art  and  strove  to  acquire  it  with  the 
same  interest  and  zeal  with  which  they  would  study  music  or  elocution,  what 
a  difference  there  would  be  in  a  hundred  of  homes. 

To  many  farmer's  daughters  there  comes  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
farmers'  wives.  Sometimes  they  improve  the  opportunity  and  with  it  comes 
the  responsibility  of  managing  a  household  and  making  a  home.  It  requires 
the  tact  and  skill  of  a  diplomat  to  successfully  manage  affairs  of  a  household 
as  truly  as  it  does  the  affairs  of  State. 

A  knowledge  of  domestic  science  should  have  a  place  in  the  girl's  educa- 
tion. She  should  know  something  of  chemistry  as  applied  to  food,  of  the 
care  of  the  sick,  of  the  sanitation  of  the  home.  If  she  would  be  a  teacher,  a 
lawyer  or  a  doctor  she  must  of  necessity  spend  a  number  of  years  in  profes- 
sional training.  If  she  is  to  be  a  true  homemaker  does  it  not  seem  reason- 
able that  she  should  have  some  training  for  her  chosen  workf  How  much 
depends  upon  the  one  at  the  head  of  the  domestic  affairs?  The  family 
separates  in  the  morning  each  member  going  to  his  own  work  but  all  come  back 
at  night  tired  and  hungry  to  the  busy  housewife  to  devour  the  food  she  pre- 
pares and  to  enjoy  the  rest  and  comfort  of  the  home  she  keeps  ready  for 
them. 

Any  girl  may  feel  proud  to  know  that  she  has  mastered  the  art  of  cooking. 
He  who  expends  energy  in  hard  labor  either  of  hand  or  brain  must  be  well 
fed,  and  poor  cooking  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  much  gloom,  sickness  and 
failure. 

**A  man  ill*f ed  is  a  man  depraved, 
A  man  well-fed  is  a  man  half-saved." 

May  the  farmer^s  daughter  realize  the  responsibility  of  educating  herself 
toward  the  home  and  not  away  from  it.  Everyone  should  have  an  ideal,  and 
if  the  daughter  holds  in  her  imaeination  the  ideal  daughter,  possessed  of 
firmness,  self-reliance,  gentleness  and  all  the  virtues  of  true  womanhood  she 
will  be  the  better  for  it.  And  the  mission  of  the  ideal  woman  in  the  words 
of  Frances  Willard  **is  to  make  the  whole  world  homelike." 

**The  ornaments  of  the  home  are  friends  who  frequent  ic."  We  would  take 
this  to  mean  not  only  the  friends  who  come  and  go  as  guests,  but  those  who 
share  the  home,  the  members  of  the  family.  What  more  beautiful  scene  than 
the  farmer  with  his  family  around  him—his  womanly  daughters  and  manly 
sons.  Surely  the  ornaments  of  the  farmer's  home  are  his  daughters.  Too 
soon  the  family  circle  will  be  broken  and  each  will  go  his  separate  wav.  Let 
the  farmer's  daughters  remember  her  responsibility  to  father  and  mother  and 
home. 

For  some  girls  it  may  be  best  that  they  should  leave  the  home  and  prepare 
themselves  for  some  occupation  that  will  make  them  self  supporting,  for  the 
girl  likes  to  be  independent  as  well  as  the  boy.  We  would  not  disoourafre 
them  for  everv  girl  to  use  a  homely  expression  ought  to  know  how  to  shift 
for  herself.    Fortune  smiles  and  frowns  and  she   may  be   suddenly  thrown 
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upon  her  own  resources.  It  is  then  that  she  will  find  out  the  real  value  of 
the  education  and  experience  of  her  past  years.  So  if  circumstances  are  such 
that  the  daughter  is  obliged  to  spend  much  of  her  time  away  let  her  still  be 
mindful  of  the  interests  of  those  at  home. 

In  reading  a  message  to  girls  written  by  one  of  the  woman  writers  of  the 
present  day  I  found  this  thought  expressed.  **In  our  time  it  is  exceptional 
to  find  a  grown  up  daughter  who  after  her  school  days  are  over  is  not  reluc- 
tant to  remain  quietly  at  home  filliug  in  the  chinks  there  and  blessing  the 
lives  of  her  parents."  There  are  many  homes  where  the  presence  of  tbe 
daughter  is  sadly  missed.  Our  farmer  girl  snould  not  leave  home  without 
first  consideriug  tbe  matter  well.  It  may  be  her  duty  to  remain  there  and 
brighten  the  lives  of  father,  mother,  brother  and  sister.  She  may  imagine 
that  working  in  the  city  where  many  are  coming  and  goiug  would  be  much 
more  pleasant  than  working  at  home;  but  appearances  are  deceitful.  In  her 
country  home  the  daughter  is  a  queen.  There  she  can  entertain  her  friends, 
she  has  her  horse,  she  can  ride  and  go  and  come  as  she  pleases.  Working 
her  way  in  the  city  she  would  be  merely  one  of  thousands  slaving  to  keep 
soul  and  body  together. 

If  our  boys  and  girls  have  talent  for  some  other  calling  in  life  we  would 
not  hold  them  to  the  farm  but  to  those  not  favored  with  any  particular  gift 
and  to  whom  farm  life  is  not  distasteful,  and  it  is  not  disagreeable  when 
rightly  understood,  we  would  say  '*stay  on  the  farm."  Ana  in  the  home 
what  a  blessing  a  daughter  can  be.  To  her  mother  she  becomes  a  companion 
and  helper,  sharing  the  duties  of  housekeeping  and  at  the  same  time  learning 
how  to  Keep  home  clean  and  sweet.  And  where  is  a  farther  who  would  not 
be  proud  to  have  a  daughter  interested  in  his  work  and  help  keep  his  accounts 
straight^  Here  to  on  her  father's  farm  a  daughter  may  gain  some  valuable 
instruction  in  business.  She  may  have  an  interest  in  something  pertaining 
to  the  farm.  She  may  derive  not  only  pleasure,  but  profit  from  the  raising 
of  poultry,  keeping  bees,  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  many  other  thinks 
which  girls  can  do. 

No  man  liveth  to  himself  and  no  one  should  be  unmindful  of  the  influence 
he  is  exerting  on  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  To  shut  ogie's  self  up  in 
his  own  home  taking  no  interest  in  his  neighbor's  welfare  is  to  become  nar- 
row and  seltish.  We  must  add  to  our  list  of  the  responsibilities  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  farmer's  daughter,  the  responsibility  of  being  an  influence  for 
good  in  the  community  in  which  she  makes  her  home.  She  owes  it  to  her- 
self and  to  her  friends  to  do  what  she  can  to  elevate  the  morals  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, to  encourage  good  society. 

If  she  has  talents  let  her  use  them.  If  she  plays  or  sings  let  her  do  it  for 
the  enjoyment  of  those  around  her.  In  one  wa]r  and  another  she  can  help  to 
make  the  social  life  purer  and  better.  Youth  will  seek  some  means  of  amuse- 
ment. A  litterary  society  may  furnish  that  and  at  the  same  time  promote 
culture  and  refinement. 

With  all  the  advantages  which  modern  civilization  and  invention  are  bring- 
ing to  us,  country  life  is  constantly  being  made  more  pleasant.  The  farmer 
is  recognized  as  the  provider  of  the  world,  and  the  farmer's  daughter  may 
stand  today  in  the  strength  of  her  young  womanhood  as  free  as  any  girl  in 
the  land,  to  make  her  infiuence  felt  and  her  name  honored. 


Organization  for  Women's  Work. 

I  By  Mrs.  I.  S  Raymond,  Philo,  III.] 

Before  the  days  when  Miriam,  the  prophetess,  led  in  the  wild  song  of 
triumph  after  the  passage  of  the  Ked  sea,  and  since  the  day  when  Mary  wor- 
shipped at  the  feet  of  her  Lord  while  her  sister  Martha  **was  cumbered  with 
much  service,"  woman's  work  has  been  and  is  varied  and  unclassifiiable. 
Some  one  has  said,  **These  are  the  days  in  which  women  kill  with  clubs." 
The  case  of  the  woman  who  had  nervous  prostration,  she  being  an  officer  in 
34  different  clubs  and  societies,  may  be  a  little  unusual,  but  the  trend  of  the 
times  seems  to  be  in  that  direction. 
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woman's  natural  sphbrb. 

Let  us  look  at  both  sides  of  this  question  for  a  little  while  that  we  may  ar- 
rive at  safe  and  conservative  conclusions.  All  good  women  in  their  hearts 
believe  that  a  well  kept  home  and  the  care  of  a  family  of  children  is  a  woman's 
true  and  natural  sphere.  Though  domestic  life  has  many  cares  and  responsi- 
bilities, **the  woman  with  a  career,"  those  women  who  are  famous  in  litera- 
ture, music  and  the  arts,  who  never  marry,  will  agree  with  his  eminence. 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  when  he  says:  ** There  is  no  life  more  exalted,  more  soul- 
satisfying  than  Christian  wifehood  and  motherhood." 

HOME  LIFB. 

The  home  is  the  natural  and  happiest  place  for  a  woman's  talents  andener- 

gies,  and  the  house  is  not  a  home  when  the  mother  is  away.  She  is  the  center 
y  natural  law  and  *'she  holds  in  her  heart  and  hand  all  the  threads  of  the 
lives  being  lived  under  her  roof." 

Nothing  ever  takes  the  place  of  a  mother's  loving  and  watchful  care,  and 
the  daily  teaching  and  exchange  of  confidences  between  parents  and  children 
is  their  greatest  safeguard  in  a  life  of  temptation,  care  and  trial  that  all  mast 
meet.  The  familv  has  functions  that  cannot  be  taken  from  it  without  nn- 
speakable  loss.  The  parent  must  realize  that  he  has  a  duty  and  interest  in 
the  country  exceeding  the  span  of  his  own  lifetime  and  his  own  interests. 

The  home  is  the  original  unit  of  the  state  and  the  ultimate  test  of  its  sound- 
ness, and  the  mutual  education  of  parent  and  child  in  its  atmosphere  makes 
both  the  stronger  for  private  as  well  as  public  duties. 

DUE  THEIR  MOTHERS. 

Most  men  will  own  that  their  victories  in  life  are  largely  due  their  mothers, 
and  the  mothers  have  come  to  realize  that  it  is  necessary  to  look  to  all  neg- 
lected classes  in  a  community  if  they  would  rear  their  own  children  properly, 
and  this  brings  us  to  the  church  and  school,  wherein  for  many  years  woman's 
work  outside  ner  own  home  was  mostly  directed. 

SUCCESS  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

Every  priest  and  pastor  will  tell  ^ou  of  the  zeal  and  loving  thought  that  the 
women  or  the  churches  put  into  their  work.  They  do  marvelous  thingfs  in  the 
way  of  church  building  and  furnishing  and  paying  off  old  debts.  Tney  keep 
up  the  social  life  of  the  church  by  their  entertainments;  they  help  to  pay  the 
minister  and  raise  the  missionary  money,  and  they  buy  books  for  the  Sunday 
school  library.  They  spare  not  themselves  in  any  kind  of  weather,  but  give 
of  their  time  and  strength  and  means  most  liberally  -^  and  right  glorious  is 
their  reward!  The  good  they  do  can  never  be  calculated.  What  the  Ladies' 
Aid  society  and  the  industrial  societies  of  the  churches  have  accomplished  has 
led  up  to  and  made  possible  other  organized  work.S 

IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

Long  ago  in  the  sorrowful  days  of  the  civil  war  how  the  women  worked  for 
the  **Sanitary  Commission"!  Think  of  the  work  of  the  nurses  in  every  land 
protected  by  the  badge  of  the  Red  Cross  society !  and  the  comfortable  clothes 
and  shoes,  and  warm  fires  provid  for  the  unfortunate  and  deserving  poor  by 
the  good  old-fashioned  workers  in  the  Dorcas  society.  The  founding  of  hos- 
pitals and  homes  for  orphan  children  has  often  been  undertaken  and  carried 
out  by  women  alone.  The  women  have  even  ventured  a  little  way  into  the 
political  arena  without  loss  in  their  home- loving  and  housekeeping  qualities. 
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THE  HELPFUL  HAND. 

**The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rales  the  world,"  bat  to  do  this  it  mast  be 
an  intelligent  and  helpfal  hand,  gaided  by  the  thoaghtfal  and  energetic  brain 
of  the  wise  mother,  and  some  of  the  helps  that  the  mothers  of  today  mast  de- 
pend upon  come  throagh  the  agency  of  the  organized  work  for  women. 

Even  Cardinal  Gibbons  grants  that  a  woman  has  a  few  rights  oatside  her 
home  in  the  w&y  of  **recreation  and  exercise  in  the  fresh  air."  None,  more 
than  the  basy  wife  and  mother  can  appreciate  the  rest  and  joy  of  a  little  time 
spent  in  a  change  of  thoaght  and  sarroanding.  It  is  toil  that  creates  holidays. 
^'Traveling,"  says  Richard  Lassels,  **makes  a  man  sit  still  in  his  old  age  with 
satisfaction  and  travel  over  the  world  again  in  his  chair  and  bed,  by  discoarse 
and  thought."  If  the  busy  mothers  of  little  children  may  not  travel  herself, 
is  she  not  favored  if  she  can  listen  to  the  personal  account  of  the  travels  of 
her  more  fortunate  sister  T 

THBtEE  HUNDRED    THOUSAND  WOMEN. 

On  March  18  Sorosis,  called  the  * 'Mother  of  Clubs."  will  celebrate  its  33d 
birthday  anniversary.  A  year  ago  there  were  2,000  clubs  in  the  General  Fed- 
eration; there  are  many  more  clubs  now  in  the  federation,  but  the  great 
majority  of  clubs  are  outside  the  federation,  and  the  number  of  women  be- 
longing to  all,  according  to  the  estimate  of  last  year,  was  over  300,000;  it  is 
much  greater  now.  Mrs.  Croly,  **Jennie  June,"  the  founder  of  Sorosis,  has 
recently  died,  but  she  lived  to  see  **The  Woman's  Club"  a  power  in  many 
towns  and  cities. 

WHAT  THE  CLUB  DOES. 

The  management  of  club  work  has  trained  the  women  to  business  habits, 
and  to  observe  parliamentary  rules  has  taught  them  self-control  and  courtesy 
to  one  another  and  gives  them  the  benefit  of  intellectual  exchange.  It  gives 
them  opportunities  for  expression  and  thus  enables  those  having  high  and 
helpful  thoughts  or  useful  experiences  to  share  them  with  her  neighbor. 

One  of  my  schoolmates  who  is  a  good  and  sensible  club  woman,  and  who 
without  neglecting  any  of  the  home  duties  has  been  helpful  especially  in  es- 
tablishing free  kindergartens  in  her  home  town  (which,  alas  is  a  city  of 
breweries),  says:  ** Women  are  learning  to  be  more  systematic;  they  are 
learning  to  be  helpful  to  each  -other,  and  as  they  consider  great  questions  to 
put  aside  little  pettinesses  which  are  sometimes  a  blot  on  an  otherwise  lovely 
womanhood." 

VALUE  OF  CO-OPERATION. 

Women  are  learning  the  value  of  cooperation  and  as  they  can  not  vote  (as 
yet)  they  find  they  can  accomplish  almost  anything  they  want  to  by  united 
effort,  and  creating  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  improvement.  We  can 
think  of  many  good  things  besides  recreation  and  mental  improvement  that 
have  come  through  women's  clubs — the  Young  Women's  Christian  associa- 
tion,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  other  societies.  The  cleaning  up  of  cities,  the  es- 
tablishing of  bath  rooms  for  public  schools  in  overcrowded  sections  of  cities, 
the  playgrounds  for  cit^^  children,  the  appointment  of  women  instead  of  men 
to  care  for  women  prisoners  and  insane  patients  have  come  through  the 
thought  of  progressive  women. 

THOSE  WHO  WORK. 

Many  of  the  women  who  have  been  enabled  to  do  good  work  in  various  or- 
ganizations are  the  women  in  middle  life  whose  children  are  grown  and  are 
often  in  homes  of  their  own.  This  work  outside  the  home  has  been  a  great 
boon  often  to  childless  women,  or  those  who  have  met  bereavement  or  have 
some  living  sorrow  that  is  ever  present  with  them.  The  taking  thought  for 
others  and  getting  away  from  one's  self  is  the  best  and  surest  cure  for  any 
kind  of  personal  grief. 
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SECURE  LAWS. 


The  beautifal  rooms  of  the  woman's  cfiib  in  the  Studebaker  bailding  in 
Chicago  has  been  the  place  where  many  a  scheme  to  uplift  and  help  human- 
ity has  had  its  start.  A  law  which  went  into  effect  July  1, 1899,  entitled/* An 
act  to  regulate  the  treatment  and  control  of  dependent,  neglected  and  delin- 
quent children,"  was  helped  through  the  Legislature  by  Mrs.  Lncy  L. 
Flower,  formerly  a  trustee  of  the  State  University.  The  children  thus  to  be 
looked  after  are  those  ''who  must  rely  on  State  care  and  State  protection  for 
any  chance  of  a  decent  life,  and  the  mental  and  moral  training  necessary  for 
equipment  in  even  the  smallest  degree  for  future  self  support  or  the  daties  of 
citizenship."  We  have  the  industrial  school  law,  the  manual  training  school 
law  and  tne  juvenile  court  law. 

TWO  LAWS  NEEDED. 

w 

Mrs.  Homer  says:  **Two  things  are  still  lacking.  A  law  forbidding  the 
detention  of  children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  16  years  in  any  poorhouse  in 
the  State,  and  some  law  requiring  or  compelling  a  suitable  supervision  of  all 
children  placed  in  homes  or  institutions." 

But  you  will  begin  to  wonder  what  this  talk  about  the  city  children  has  to 
do  with  a  farmer^s  institute.  In  spite  of  Gate's  saying,  **The  agricultural 
population  produces  the  bravest  men,  the  most  yalient  soldiers  and  a  class  of 
men  least  given  to  evil  designs,"  we  do  sometimes  Lave  unfortunate  and  help- 
less children  even  in  country  communities  that  need  to  be  oared  for  by  hu- 
mane laws. 

ASSOCIATION  HISTORY. 

The  housewives  and  homemakers  like  the  farmers,  have  only  lately  come  to 
feel  the  necessitv  of  organization,  and  for  this  we  say  all  honor  to  the  Farm- 
ers' Institute.    At  the  request  of  the  gentlemen,  who  generously  offered  to 
pay  expenses,  the  State  Domestic  Science  association  was  organized  in  1898. 
The  Champaign  county  association  was  organized  in  1899.    A  part  of  our 
duty  is  to  help  with  the  program  for  farmers'   institutes,  and  to  organize 
township  or  neighborhood  clubs  when  the  women  of  the  community  desire  to 
do  so.    Speaking  from  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years  it  is  surprising 
to  note  the  ^ood  that  has  come  to  us,  in  the  realization  of  our  ignorance,  and 
the  many  things  we  wish  to  learn  about  house  and  homekeeping.    Oar  little 
clubs  bring  the  women  of  all  the  churches  together  on  a  common  ground  and 
we  find  the  social  side  of  the  work  a  great  benefit  to  us.      The  work  is  grow- 
ing in  a  surprising  manner,  and  other  states  are  being  organized  on  the  same 
plan  that  Illinois  is.    To  Mrs.  Carter,  Mrs.  Danlap,  Mrs.  Davenport  and  Mrs. 
King  the  women  of  the  State  owe  a  great  debt.    They  made  it  possible  to 
have  the  State  Conference  of  Housekeepers  at  ihe  University  the  last  two 
weeks  in  January.    Of  course  they  could  only  do  this  through  the  consent  and 
cooperation   of  Dean  Davenport  and  Miss  Bevier,  Professor  of  Household 
Science  and  the  hearty  and   cheerful  assistance   of  various  members  of  ihe 
University  faculty  and  heads  ot  departments. 

We  sincerely  hope  the  women  of  Mahomet,  young  and  old,  will  join  hands 
with  us  and  with  others  of  our  sisterhood,  ''to  live  and  learn  and  oe  all  that 
new  charms  distinctive  womanhood. 


Literature  in  the  Home. 

[By  Mrs.  Letta  Musgrrove,  Hutsonville,  111.] 

Literature  means  the  written  or  printed  productions  of  the  human  mind, 
especially  such  as  are  elevating  and  above  the  commonplace.  Home  means 
growth  upward,  a  fitting  to  mingle  with  the  world.  In  order  to  have  healthy 
growth  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  proper  nourishment. 
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I  believe  that  literature  in  the  home  means  self-oulture  for  the  busy  home- 
keepers.  It  is  not  altogether  a  pastime  or  recreation,  although  it  may  be  a 
means  to  that  effect.  The  main  object  of  home  literature  is  not  i^o  much  the 
gaining  of  information  as  it  is  the  cultivation  of  the  critical  judgement  and  the 
increase  of  the  ability  to  understand.  No  matter  how  limited  the  time  at 
command,  if  effort  be  directed  to  a  single  end  growth  will  be  apparent  and 
steady. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  connected  with  the  lives  of  human  beings  that  our  years  of 
leisure  and  opportunity  slip  away  before  we  realize  their  value  or  our  own 
need.  Then  comes  to  us  a  clear  vision  of  the  relation  between  youth  and 
later  years.  Preparation  is  seen  to  be  the  real  business  of  the  first  part  of 
life,  and  character  and  success  follow  in  proportion  to  the  fitness  acquired. 
With  this  vision  of  later  life  often  comes  a  settled  conviction  that  it  is  too 
late  for  us  to  gain  the  breadth  and  intelligence  that  will  fit  us  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  world.  I  do  not  know  who  is  responsible  for  the  belief  that 
persons  of  mature  years  can  not  learn  as  readily  as  children,  but  this  per- 
nicious doctrine  is  widespread  and  perhaps  the  majority  of  any  community 
will  assert  it  on  first  thought.  It  sounds  very  differently,  stated  in  another 
way:  You  believe  that  your  faculties  had  reached  their  highest  development 
at  the  age  of  15  or  20;  that  since  that  time  they  have  steadily  degenerated.  If 
this  be  true,  then  of  what  use  has  it  been  for  you  to  liveT 

The  years  have  but  served  to  weaken  those  qualities  which  give  promise  of 
immortality.  The  truth  is  this,  and  it  is  the  very  gospel  of  higher  intellectual 
and  spiritual  life:  Mental  powers  decay  onlv  through  disease  or  abuse.  If 
anyone  possessed  of  ordinary  health  and  under  normal  conditions  can  not  re- 
member as  well  as  she  did  ten  years  ago»  then  she  has  weakened  her  memory 
through  disease  or  mistaken  application. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  a  woman  scarcely  past  middle  life  say  she 
can  no  longer  remember  as  when  younger.  Her  life  has  been  a  round  of 
disconnected  details.  8he  has  not  forced  herself  to  plan,  to  abide  by  her 
decisions,  to  remember,  and  therefore  has  suffered  loss  of  mental  vigor. 

It  is  possible  to  throw  away  the  best  college  education  in  the  land  in  ten 
years  after  graduation  by  allowing  mental  activity  to  lapse  as  soon  as  stimu- 
lation is  removed.  Continued  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  continued  disci- 
pline of  the  faculties  is  worth  more  without  the  college  training  than  the  col- 
lege training  without  the  continuance.  This  is  why  some  men  and  women 
who  have  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  college  become  more  intelligent  and  cul- 
tivated than  some  others  who  are  graduates. 

Few  thoughtful  persons  are  indifferent  to  their  own  culture.  Too'  many 
have  lost  faith  in  its  possibility,  and  listen  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject  with 
a  consciousness  of  the  difficulties  that  prevent.  Let  us  consider  some  diffi- 
culties and  find  out  if  they  are  imaginary. 

I  apprehend  that  lack  of  time  presses  more  closely  upon  the  majority  of  us 
than  any  other  difficulty.  Now,  I  am  not  going  to  plead  that  we  utilize  our 
minutes  and  add  a  little  study  or  fi  little  reading.  Most  persons,  and  especially 
homekeepers,  are  already  too  busy,  too  hurried  for  wholesome  living.  We 
have  little  time  for  quiet  thought,  and  little  rest.  The  development  of  Ameri- 
can civilization  makes  our  lives  more  complex  and  increases  the  demands 
made  upon  us.  Our  only  salvation  is  the  individual  right  to  choose.  We  can 
not  do  everything  if  we  would.  What  shall  be  crowded  outT  Shall  the  choice 
be  left  to  chance T  Ten  thousand  things  which  are  worth  doing  in  themselves 
ought  not  to  find  place  in  our  lives.  The  real  question  is  not  how  profitable 
or  pleasant  a  thing  is,  but  what  will  it  crowd  outT  Let  us  call  judgment  to 
our  aid  and  choose  the  higher  duties  thai  call  to  us.  Let  each  one  consider 
what  place  self-culture  holds  in  her  scheme  of  life.  If  anything  be  crowded 
out,  will  it  be  our  literatureT  I  am  not  asking  that  we  lead  a  selfish  life. 
Growth  of  any  kind  is  not  self-indulgence.  It  calls  for  constant  effort  and 
self-denial.  Self-culture  is  the  highest  duty  of  man.  Without  it  the  hignest 
obligations  of  the  home,  the  church  or  the  state  are  impossible. 

—26  F.  I. 
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When  we  choose  consciously  or  deliberately  I  have  little  doubt  of  the  choice. 
The  hopeless  condition  is  drifting  alon^  carelessly.  Many  persons  live  on 
with  little  interest  in  the  world  of  affairs  or  of  truth  outside  their  narrow 
circle. 

If  we  could  fall  into  the  habit  of  estimating  thines  by  their  cost  in  time  as 
in  money— for  instance  a  piece  of  fancy  work.  Fifty  cents  worth  of  canvas 
and  silk,  30  hours  of  time.  What  is  the  time  worth  an  hour?  What  mast  be 
given  up  if  your  leisure  is  spent  in  this  wayf  Do  not  misunderstand.  For 
none  enjoy  these  beautiful  things  that  gfow  under  skillful  fingers  more  than 
those  who  seek  the  higher  life  of  mind  and  heart.  Some  there  are  who  may 
enjoy  both;  many  choose  plain  living  and  high  thinking  or  give  up  the  joys 
and  rewards  of  an  intellectual  life. 

Another  difficulty  that  prevents  much  literary  study  is  the  fact  that  mental 
activity  becomes  irksome.  It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  direct  the  attention  to 
one  line  of  thought  or  concentrate  our  thoughts  to  one  subject.  It  would  be 
easy  enough  if  tne  habit  was  once  acquired.  One  object  of  our  associations 
is  to  acquire  this  habit  and  to  aid  the  bnsj  housekeeper  in  restoring  mental 
activity.  The  more  thought  and  preparation  given  to  subjects  discussed  the 
more  benefit  derived. 

Certainly  the  home  provides  plenty  of  literature  for  the  growth  of  youngfer 
members.  If  thei  older  individuals  have  a  plan  and  a  result  at  which  to  aim 
the  culture  of  the  home  will  be  evident.  In  the  rush  of  active  life^  while 
family  duties  and  social  obligations  press  upon  the  individual  you  will  find 
the  happiest  people  are  those  who  are  quietly  developing  the  inner  life  in  an 
atmosphere  of  home  love. 


Our  Needs  and  What  We  Are  Here  For. 

[By  Mrs.  E,  W.  Burroushs,  Edwardsvllle, at  Madison  County  Institute.] 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— The  topic  assigned  to  me  has 
80  wide  a  scope  that  it  might  be  made  to  embrace  our  entire  program  and 
much  more.  Without  infringing  upon  the  subjects  of  other  speakers,  a  brief 
statement  of  the  last  portion  of  my  theme — what  we  are  here  for — is  in  order. 
We  are  gathered  to  discuss  matters  pertaining  to  the  farm;  to  exchange  ideas 
for  our  mutual  betterment.  A  lifetime  is  too  short  for  one  to  gain  thorough 
experience,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  branches,  or  even  a  particular 
branch,  of  farming.  The  speakers  are  practical  people,  who  have  specialized 
a  particular  line;  and  the  discussions  had  after  each  address  show  that  many 
are  here  to  learn. 

Some  years  ago  a  well  known  farmer,  successful  in  potato  culture,  was  re- 
quested to  prepare  a  paper  to  be  read  before  a  farmers'  institute.  He  de- 
clined, on  the  ground  that  if  he  divulged  the  secrets  gained  by  long  experi- 
ence there  might  be  an  over-production  of  tubers  and  his  occupation  would 
be  gone.  The  subject  was  treated  by  another  and  our  secretive  friend  was 
among  the  most  persistent  questioners.  He  afterwards  admitted  that  the 
subject  was  ably  handled  and  that  he  intended  to  try  several  new  features. 
A  lady  who  made  lovely  bread  was  once  asked  for  the  recipe.  She  replied 
that  she  did  not  like  to  tell  for  others  could  then  make  as  line  bread  as  hers. 
Fortunately,  we  have  none  of  this  class  with  us.  Some  one  has  referred  to 
the  farmers  wife  as  the  ''mortgage  lifter,''  so  in  speaking  of  *'our  needs"  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  speaking  of  such  as  directly  concern  her  and  conduce 
to  her  happiness. 

Farm  life,  by  reason  of  its  isolation,  offers  fewer  charms  than  the  gaitiesof 
the  city.    Some  way  must,  therefore,  be  devised  to  bring  us  closer  to  our 
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neiehbors,  our  nearest  city,  and  the  world.  The  panacea  within  reach  is  two- 
fold—the telephone  and  raral  free  mail  deliViery.  The  expiration  of  yarions 
Fatents  on  important  parts  of  the  telephone  have  lessened  its  cost  materially, 
n  our  neighboring  counties  of  Macoupin  and  Montgomery  hundreds  of  farm 
homes  are  in  communication  with  each  other  and  neighooring  towns,  while 
in  our  own  rich  and  populous  Madison  county  less  than  half  a  aozen  farmer? 
enjoy  telephone  advantages.  With  a  telephone  the  good  housewife  can  con- 
sult her  dressmaker,  ascertain  from  mother  the  best  remedy  for  baby's  ear- 
ache, or  call  the  family  physician  quickly.  Her  husband  can  **hello''  to  his 
neighbor  in  threshing,  harvesting,  or  any  other  time,  or  on  busy  days,  and  he 
can  have  the  closing  market  quotations  almost  as  early  as  his  city  cousin. 
The  young  folks,  too,  would  like  to  be  sociable;  they  could  make  their  visit- 
ing engagements  and  might,  even,  during  disaigfreeable  weather,  do  their 
courting  over  the  'phone,  while  hugging  the  fireplace  at  home.  But  where  is 
the  farmer  who  sees  and  reads,  that  does  not  know  that  the  telephone  would 
be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  him  and  his  family?  But  the  cost — tnere  lies  the 
trouble. 

A  subscriber  in  Putnam  county  figures  the  cost  per  mile  as  follows: 

Twenty-five  poles  delivered  and  set  at  50c  each,  $12.50;  one  mile  No.  12^ 
wire,  135  lbs.,  |2.25;  25  brackets  and  insulators  at  4e,  $1.00:  mounting  wire 
and  extras,  $1.00.    Making  total  cost  of  constructing  one  mile  of  line,  $17.75. 

A  first- class  phone  in  each  house  costs  $15.  The  switchboard  was  placed 
in  a  private  house  and  a  connecting  fee  of  $5.00  was  charged  each  subscriber. 
Once  installed,  the  annual  cost  to  each  subscriber  did  not  exceed  $7.50  a  year 
for  exchange  expenses.    The  estimate  is  claimed  to  be  conservative. 

The  other  of  our  needs  referred  to — free  rural  mail  delivery — is  now  ob- 
tainable by  all  communities.  Over  3,000  routes  were  established  last  year, 
and  nearly  7,000  applications  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral for  the  establishment  of  new  routes.  It  is  predicted  that  within  five 
years  every  farmer  in  the  United  States  will  have  his  mail  delivered  at  his 
door.  There  are  comparatively  few  routes  in  our  county  and  we  should  be 
up  and  doing  in  order  not  to  be  left  in  the  rear  of  the  procession.  What 
steps  are  necessary  to  secure  a  route?  The  Edwardsville  Intelligencer  in  a 
recent  issue  gave  the  following  information : 

'*The  first  step^  usually,  is  for  the  citizens  of  the  district  to  petition  through 
their  representative  in  congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  rural  free  delivery. 
This  petition  should  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  country,  whether  it  is  thickly 
or  sparsely  populated,  the  leading  vocations  of  the  people,  the  character  of 
the  roads,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  the  distance  which  petitioner  has  to 
travel  or  send,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  receive  his  mail,  if  the 
member  of  congress  representing  that  district  or  the  United  States  senator 
residing  therein  is  familiar  with  the  local  conditions  and  should  forward  this 
petition  to  the  postofiice  department  with  a  favorable  endorsement,  a  special 
agent  is  then  sent  out  to  look  over  the  ground,  to  map  out  a  suitable  route  or 
routes,  to  select  carriers  for  appointment,  and  to  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  the  service,  if,  in  his  judgment,  it  can  be  successfully  and  econom- 
ically carried  out." 

I  can  not  conclude  without  a  brief  reference  to  domestic  science,  a  most 
important  subject  to  the  American  people.  We  need  to  train  our  eirls  not 
only  to  make  good  housekeepers,  but  to  educate  them  in  all  that  domestic 
science  implies,  to  make  them  the  strongest  and  best  women  on  earth.  Soon 
you  farmer  boys  will  need  the  best — when  you  have  them  guard  their  health, 
look  after  their  happiness.  Woman,  mother,  teacher  of  our  youth,  the  guar- 
dian of  our  morals,  the  beckoning  angel  of  our  highest  aspirations!  The  best 
we  are  is  of  her  making,  and  the  best  we  have  should  be  given  her. 
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How  TO  Create  and  Preserve  that  Atmosphere  which  Gives  Charac- 
ter TO  THE  Home. 

[By  Mrs.  H.  C.  Confer,  of  Lena.] 

In  oar  Domestic  Science  society  not  only  cookery  is  studied,  bat  all  phases 
of  home  life.    Therefore,  we  thought  this  topic  very  appropriate. 

We  will  look  at  the  subject  in  its  simplest  form.  How  to  create  or  make 
and  preserve  or  keep  that  atmosphere,  and  by  atmosphere  is  meant  the  sur- 
roundings and  conditions  which  give  character  or  reality  to  the  home.  Ah, 
the  wora  home,  what  memories  should  cluster  around  this  word  of  four 
letters.  Are  the  memories  always  as  dear  as  they  should  bef  The  first  part 
of  our  topic  is  how  to  create  a  home.  What  make  a  homef  First  and  above 
everything  else  we  answer  that  love  makes  the  home. 

Where  hearts  are  tender  and  thrill  with  Iqye 

In  castle  or  4uirout  bare,  -  *  ' 

That  spot  is  blessed  with  heaven's  decree,  ^' 

For  truly  a  home  is  there. 
And  the  anirels  flyinir  about  that  spot 

Pause,  while  with  spreadinir  winffs 
To  smile  at  the  glimpse  of  heaven  there, 

That  pure  and  true  love  brinirs. 

Without  respect  there  cannot  be  love  aod  without  love  there  cannot  b^ 
proper  respect.  How  very  important  then  when  man  and  wife  plight  vows  it 
should  bo  with  a  sense  of  the  responsibilities  that  will  have  to  be  m^t.  But 
if  true  love  exists  these  responsibilities  will  be  met  and  overcome.  'Many 
times  they  start  on  life's  journey  with  the  brightest  of  prospects  to  build  up 
a  home,  then  make  almost  a  total  failure.  Why  is  thisf  Perhaps  each  one 
has  not  given  proper  thought  regarding  that  atmosphere  in  the  home  which 
will  make  it  the  dearest  spot  on  earth. 

Perhaps  they  have  allowed  selfishness  to  creep  into  the  home;  and  how 
that  monster  with  no  redeeming  qualities  does  seek  an  entering  place  at  all 
times. 

■ 

There  may  not  have  been  the  proper  courtesy  one  toward  the  other,  and,  as 
I  have  said  before,  if  love  is  to  exist  we  must  treat  each  other  with  respect. 
When  we  have  dear  friends  we  are  careful  that  we  treat  them  with  respect, 
that  we  may  stand  high  in  their  estimation.    Is  it  not  more  important  that  we 

should  treat  our  loved  ohes  so  as  not  to  offendf 

•■  •  > 

I  have  stated  briefly  these  facts  because  no  home  is  what  it  should  be  to 
children  unless  the  parents'  attitude  toward  each  other  is  as  it  should  be. 
How  can  we  expect  to  see  children  have  the  proper  respect  toward  their  par- 
ents and  each  other  when  the  parents  themselves  show  envy  and  strife?  The 
old  adage  is  that  it  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel,  but,  my  dear  friends,  it  also 
takes  two  to  make  a  happy  home.  Both  must  work  towards  a  common  end 
— namely,  that  of  establishing  a  true  home  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

C.  E.  Sargent  says:  '^Parents,  your  child  is  the  blank  paper  on  which  is 
to  be  written  the  record  of  your  own  lives.  Be  careful,  then,  what  you  allow 
to  be  written  there,  for  the  world  will  read  it." 

Example  is  always  better  than  precept.  We  should  act  as  we  wish  our 
children  to  act.  Never  try  to  deceive  a  child,  because  they  think  more  than 
we  are  willing  to  give  them  credit  for.  We  should  treat  our  children  with 
confidence  and  love,  for  in  this  way  only  can  we  expect  our  infiuence  to  keep 
them  from  evil.  Did  you  ever  see  a  child  that  did  not  love  to  have  his  or  her 
mother's  confidence? 

A  certain  author  has  said:  ''The  crying  sin  of  the  American  is  their  un- 
willingness to  let  their  children  grow.  They  wish  to  transform  them  into 
immortal  genuises.  They  have  more  faith  in  art  than  in  nature,  in  books 
and  schoolrooms  than  in  brooks  and  groves." 

Is  not  this  true?  We  forget  our  children  must  first  have  good  physical 
bodies  before  they  are  hampered  with  education  more  than  their  childish 
wishes  dictate. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  by  this  that  education  is  not  important,  but 
that  children  must  not  be  cramped,  so  to  speak,  for  just  as  soon  as  too  much 
is  demanded  of  a  young  child  it  takes  from  its  pnysical  forces.  ''Every 
mother  is  the  guardian  of  a  bud  of  promise  and  whether  she  will  or  not  must 
hold  herself  responsible  for  the  blossom  and  let  her  not  hasten  to  rid  herself 
of  that  responsibility." 

That  bud  will  open  soon  enough.  No  bud  develops  as  rapidly  as  a  human 
bud.    Let  it  remain  a  bud  as  long  as  possible. 

The  rose  acquires  its  perfume  while  its  petals  are  folded  and  the  longer  it 
remains  a  bud  the  sweeter  will  be  the  blossom. 

A  child  can  no  more  fully  develop  mentally,  morally  or  physically  without 
amusements  than  can  a  plant  develop  without  sunshine. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  parents  to  make  home  pleasant  and  every  child  feels  it 
has  a  right  to  a  pleasant  home  and  childhood.  When  they  are  denied  this 
they  are  denied  one  of  their  rights  because  it  is  in  the  power  of  all  parents, 
be  they  rich  or  poor,  to  have  pleasant  homes. 

Let  us  give  the  children  amusements  and  not  be  above  participating  in  them 
ourselves  sometimes.  We  all  need  times  of  recreation.  It  is  as  much  our 
duty  to  do  this  for  our  children  as  to  furnish  food  and  shelter.  If  we  take 
time  to  become  companions  of  our  children  we  can  by  so  doing  win  their  love 
and  confidence. 

There  can  such  a  bond  of  sympathy  exist  between  parent  and  child  that  a 
child  cannot  do  a  wrong  without  confessing  it  to  the  parent.  But  so  often 
we  sever  this  bond  by  expecting  too  much  of  our  children.  They  cannot 
always  see  things  as  we  older  ones  see  them  and  we  ought  not  expect  them 
to.  We  ought  to  put  6urselves  on  their  level  and  realize  that  their  joys  and 
their  sorrows  are  just  as  real  to  them  as  ours  are  to  us. 


How  May  Farm  Life  bb  Made  Brighter  for  the  Farmer's  WifeT 

[By  Mrs.  G.  M.  Talbott  of  Jordan,  Woodside  county.] 

It  is  not  so  stated,  but  the  inference  is,  that  the  farmer's  wife  is  not  to  be 
envied ;  in  fact,  she  should  have  the  sympathy  of  all  well  meaning  people, 
because  of  her  deprivations  and  hard  time  m  general.  As  I  understand  the 
question  the  committee  did  not  have  that  meaning  in  mind,  but  wished  to 
have  the  thought  brought  out,  how  can  we  still  add  to  the  already  bright  and 
happy  life  of  the  farmer's  wife,  for  such  it  is,  if  she  is  mistress  of  the  situa- 
tion instead  of  a  slave  to  the  manual  labor  of  the  farm  home.  It  seems  to  me 
that  looking  backward  from  my  earliest  recollections  to  the  present,  that 
farm  life  for  the  farmer's  wife  has  been  growing  brighter,  because  she  is  not 
now  compelled  to  perform  so  much  work  that  had  to  be  done  by  her,  in  or- 
der that  her  family  might  have  food  and  raiment. 

The  work  of  the  farmer's  wife  has  been  hard  because  she  had  such  a  va- 
riety and  so  few  conveniences  for  doing  her  work.  I  can  remember  the  time 
when,  if  she  wished  for  new  clothing  for  the  household,  she  had  to  wash  the 
wool,  pick  it,  have  it  carded,  then  spin  it  and  weave  it  or  find  some  one  to  do 
that  for  her,  before  she  could  cut  and  make  the  garments.  Now  she  gets  in 
her  carriage,  goes  to  a  store  and  purchases  almost  any  garment  needed 
for  the  household.  Only  a  few  years  ago  she  had  notning  but  a  tub 
and  kettle  used  in  cleaning  the  linen  of  the  household,  the  water 
to  be  carried  from  the  spring  or  brook,  up  a  steep  hill,  and  cleansed 
before  it  could  be  used;  there  were  no  clothes  pins  for  there  were 
no  clothes  lines,  and  fortunate  was  she  who  had  shrubs  large  enough 
to  hold  the  washing,  for  the  fence  too  often  left  its  impress  on  the 
linen.  Today  many  farm  houses  are  fitted  out  with  stationary  tubs  with  hot 
and  cold  wa^er  from  above  and  a  drain  beneath,  with  machines  and  wringers 
at  hand.  Only  a  few  decades  ago  in  this  vicinity  when  the  farmer's  wife 
needed  soda,  she  burned  cobs  and  made  it;  when  she  wished  for  soap  she 
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made  it  of  fat  and  lye  of  wood  ashes;  when  she  needed  starch,  she  scraped 
potatoes  and  collected  the  sediments;  when  she  prepared  hominy  she 
leached  ashes,  boiled  the  corn  and  after  hulling  it  soaked  oat  the  lye  when  it 
was  ready  for  cooking;  when  she  wanted  coffee  she  browned  and  groand  it; 
when  she  needed  molasses  she  boiled  melon  juice  or  pumpkins  and  made  it. 
Today  she  purchases  her  soda,  starch,  molasses,  soap  and  hominy,  and  the 
coffee  comes  readv  for  the  coffee  pot.  Instead  of  carrying  milk  down  stairs 
and  up  again,  skimming  and  churning  for  hours  every  few  days,  she  hands  a 
basket  to  the  milk  hauler  and  the  butter  comes.  If  she  is  not  too  particaJar 
she  can  send  to  the  bakery  for  bread,  cakes  and  pies,  and  to  the  grocery  for 
canned  fruit.  A  few  years  ago  if  she  wanted  cheese  she  made  it;  if  she 
wanted  dried  fruit  she  dried  it.  I  can  remember  the  time  when  if  she  g^ot  a 
letter  from  the  home  folks  her  husband  had  to  work  a  half  day  to  get  monej 
to  pay  the  postage;  now  she  has  only  to  go  to  the  front  gate  to  post  her  mail 
or  get  it,  and  steps  to  the  telephone  in  her  sitting.room  and  visits  with  her 
neighbors  and  friends. 

Many  of  you  can  remember  when  the  farmer's  wife  had  but  one  stove  to 
warm  the  house  and  do  the  cooking.  Now  she  has  her  steel  range,  gasoline 
and  kerosene  stoves,  hard  coal  burners  and  furnaces,  so  that  in  the  worst  of 
weather  she  may  be  like  one  of  our  neighbors  who  moved  into  a  furnace 
heated  house;  he  was  so  comfortable  that  during  one  of  the  worst  storms  of 
the  season  he  remarked  that,  **lt  is  a  very  spring  like  day."  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  farmer's  wife  of  the  present  day  i6  not  in  a  very  pitiable  condition. 
With  pure  air,  uncontaminated  water,  fresh  food,  plenty  of  room,  the  modern 
conveniences,  lack  of  noise,  freedom  from  frequent  interruptions  and  few  de- 
mands on  her  afternoons  and  evenings,  it  seems  to  me  that  she  is  to  be 
envied  by  her  city  sister.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  changes  for  the 
better  have  been  coming  rapidly,  there  are  others  soon  to  follow.  Instead  of 
being  a  maid  of  all  work  sue  will  become  the  home  keeper.  The  washingf, 
ironing  and  cooking  will  be  done  by  experts  in  their  different  lines,  thereby 
making  the  farm  life  much  lesR  irksome  and  therefore  brighter.  The  other 
day  one  of  my  neighbors  said,  **I  am  sorry  to  have  been  absent  from  the 
meeting,  but  dinner  and  supper  had  to  be  prepared  and  served  to  26  men." 
That  was  too  much  of  a  burden  for  any  home  keeper,  and  will  be  given  into 
other  hands.  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.  If  the  farmer's  wife  will 
spend  less  time  in  cleaning  and  more  time  in  keeping  clean,  her  home  and 
life  will  be  made  brighter.  It  is  said,  '* Where  i&;norance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to 
be  wise."  I  can  not  understand  how  ignorance  can  be  bliss,  but  I  can  un-' 
derstand  how  intelligence  is  bliss.  I  think  the  farmer's  wife  could  make  her 
life  brighter  by  reading  and  study  and  by  spending  time  in  making  better 
the  condition  of  those  around  her.  But  how  can  she  find  time  for  such  thin^st 
By  using  her  brain  so  that  every  motion  is  worth  something.  By  buying 
good  material  and  then  taking  care  of  it.  By  using  the  time  required  in 
making  pickles,  salads,  angel's  and  devil's  food  with  other  abominations  so 
common ;  f anc3^  work  that  lasts  as  long  as  the  time  you  spend  in  making  it, 
darned  cushion  covers  that  require  so  much  time  and  eyesight.  By  wearing 
out  clothes  instead  of  making  them  into  carpet  rags.  By  not  being  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish  in  any  direction. 

The  farmer's  wife  may  make  her  life  brighter  by  going  out  among  people 
that  she  may  learn  from  observation  and  bring  herself  contentment  in  her 
position,  and  by  selecting  those  places  of  amusement  that  educate  and  ele- 
vate. She  may  add  much  to  her  happiness  by  entertaining  her  children  at 
home,  bringing  in  desirable  associates  instead  of  sending  them  out  to  fall 
among  moral  thieves  and  robbers.  She  may  add  much  to  her  fund  of  enjoy- 
ment by  travel,  even  if  necessary  to  cut  off  luxuries  in  dress  and  food,  not 
necessary  to  good  health.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  but  one  thing  lacking  to 
make  farm  life  the  most  healthful,  profitable  and  enjoyablo  and  that  is  the 
opportunity  to  attend  church,  lectures,  and  concerts  of  a  high  grade.  I  have 
solved  that  problem  to  my  own  satisfaction  today.  Though  I  may  not  live  to 
see  it,  it  is  nevertheless  coming  and  is  even  now  on  the  way.  The  electric 
road  with  convenient  stations^  will  solve  this  problem;  then  it  seems  to  me  the 
life  of  the  farmer's  wife  will  be  the  ideal  one. 
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Economy  in  the  Homb. 

[By  Mrs.  J.  H.  England.] 

Webster  tells  as  that  economy  is  practical  fra(2fality;  or,  that  careful  man- 
agement of  money  or  goods  which  expends  nothing  unnecessarily  and  applies 
what  is  used  to  a  profitable  purpose.  But  I  shall  treat  economy  in  its  three- 
fold aspect — social,  practical  and  moral.  Economy  is  impossible  without  am- 
bition. I  look  out  upon  the  whirling  throng  that  rolls  and  tumbles  past  me 
on  the  great  high  road  of  life.  Never  ending  is  the  wild  procession ;  day  and 
night  you  can  hear  the  quick  tramp  of  the  myriad  feet.  Some  are  running, 
some  walking,  some  are  halt  and  lame,  but  all  hastening,  all  eager  in  the 
feverish  race;  all  straining  life  and  limb  and  heart  and  soul  to  reach  the  ever 
receding  horizon  of  success.  Mar]^  them  as  they  surge  along.  Men  and 
women,  old  and  young,  gentle  and  simple,  fair  and  foul,  rich  and  poor, 
merry  and  sad,  all  hurrying,  hustling,  scrambling;  the  strong  pushing  aside 
the  weak,  the  cunning  pushing  past  the  foolish,  those  behind  elbowing  those 
before,  those  in  front  kicking  as  they  run  at  those  behind. 

Look  close  and  see  the  flitting  show!  'tis  a  motley  throng;  prince  and  beg- 
gar, sinner  and  saint,  butcher  and  baker,  tinkers  and  tailors,  plow- boys  and 
sailors,  all  jostling  along  together.  Cheek  by  cheek  they  struggle  onward ; 
screaming,  cursing,  praying,  laughing,  singing,  moaning,  they  rush  past 
side  by  side ;  their  speed  never  slackens,  the  race  never  ends,  there  is  no 
wayside  rest  for  them,  no  halt  by  cooling  fountains,  no  pause  beneath  green 
shades.  On,  on,  on,  through  the  heat  and  the  dust;  on,  or  they'll  be 
trampled  down  and  lost;  on  with  the  throbbing  brain  and  tottering  limbs,  on 
'till  the  heart  grows  sick  and  the  eye  grows  blurred;  and  a  gurgling  groan 
tells  those  behind  they  may  close  up  on  another  space. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  killing  pace  and  the  stony  track,  who  but  the  slug- 
gard or  the  dolt  can  hold  aloof  from  the  course?  Not  I.  I  think  I  more  re- 
semble the  Irishman,  who,  seeing  a  crowd  collecting,  sent  his  little  girl  out  to 
ask  if  there  was  going  to  be  a  row;  **  cos  if  so  father  would  like  to  be  in  it." 

I  love  the  fierce  strife.  I  like  to  watch  it.  I  like  to  hear  of  people  getting 
on  in  it,  battling  their  w&y  bravely  and  fairly  -  that  is,  not  slipping  through 
by  luck  or  trickery.  It  stirs  one's  old  Saxon  fighting  blood,  like  tales  of 
knights  who  fought  'gainst  fearful  odds  that  thrilled  us  in  our  school  days; 
anafighting  the  oattle  of  life  is  fighting  against  fearful  odds  too.  There  are 
giants  and  dragons  in  the  twentieth  century,  and  the  golden  casket  that  they 
guard  is  not  so  easy  to  win  as  it  appears  in  the  story  books.  So  much  for 
ambition. 

What  is  social  economic  workT  It  is  the  social  process,  the  economic  basis 
of  all  human  life.  For  example,  men  work  and  make  their  horses  work,  but 
a  free,  independent  animal  does  not  work;  he  uses  his  efforts  to  secure  his 
dinner,  but  this  is  not  work.  The  only  example  of  work  socially  and  economi- 
cally done  by  the  lower  animals,  are  the  beaver,  the  bee  and  the  ant.  We  say 
he  works  like  a  beaver,  but  would  hardly  say  he  works  like  a  bird.  The 
reason  for  this  distinction  is  clear;  the  bee,  the  ant  and  the  beaver  exert 
themselves,  not  each  for  each,  not  merely  parent  for  child,  but  each  for  all. 
They  have  common  interests,  and  make  a  common  effort  to  serve  those  in- 
terests, with  the  result  of  developing  a  higher  degree  of  prosperity,  and  also 
of  ability  and  intelligence.  The  bee  is  a  mason  and  a  nurse,  besides  the 
primal  business  of  food  getting  The  ant  keeps  cattle,  makes  war,  holds 
slaves,  digs  tunnels,  builds  roads.  What  a  lesson  here  for  intelligent  human 
beings.  We  do  not  say  the  papa  ant  or  the  mamma  and  doal  things,  but  the 
collective  family  of  ants,  all  working  together,  each  sharing  the  other's  bur- 
dens, each  sharing  equal  respect  and  honor  for  his  or  her  part  well  done.  It 
is  so  in  our  human  affairs. 

Do  women  always  ^et  equal  credit  with  men,  or  does  her  work  in  her  home 
for  her  family  which  is  often  wearing  and  intense,  amount  to  nothing  in  the 
ayes  of  her  lordf  If  such  be  the  case  she  has  little  encouragement  to  attempt 
more.  By  this  I  mean,  woman  with  no  inducement  from  her  husband,  with 
every  dollar  she  has  helped  to  earn  carefully  guarded  in  her  husband's. 
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pockets,  fearing  she  will  spend  a  nickel  on  herself  or  family,  begginer  a  pit- 
tance of  the  money  she  has  made,  finally  gets  a  little  after  explaining:  her 
needs  and  the  least  amount  she  can  get  along  with,  half  that  amoant  is  rue- 
fully doled  out  to  her;  now,  with  such  a  husband  as  this,  woman  can  do  little 
in  an  economical  or  financial  way. 

For,  with  a  small  amount  of  money  she  can  often  make  $1  go  as  far  as  $2 
in  purchasing  food  and  raiment  for  herself  and  family.  Woman  is  the  natural 
purchasing  agent  for  the  home,  and  yet  there  are  some  men  in  this  enlicrht- 
ened  country  who  think  and  act  otherwise.  We  must  see  to  achieve  any 
financial  success.  Woman  and  man  must  work  together,  each  honoring:  the 
other's  efforts,  advising  in  all  matters  of  business  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
other  party.  Where  one  is  weak  the  other  may  be  strong,  having  perfect 
respect  and  confidence  in  each  other's  ability. 

Under  such  circumstances  and  with  such  companionship  woman  can  save 
and  make  almost  as  much  in  the  farm  home  as  man  can  on  the  farm.  But 
we  know  the  foundation  of  our  financial  success  (be  we  farmers,  mechanics, 
merchants,  miners,  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  railroad  men,  or  in  any  other 
line  of  business  we  may  follow),  is  economy  in  little  things.  And  yet,  how 
many  of  us  make  a  close  study  of  these  little  things  in  our  home?  I  do  not 
think  successful  farmers'  wives  need  a  lesson  in  economy.  It  is  rather  the 
wives  of  laboring  men  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  laboring  man  himself;  for 
most  of  them  despise  the  day  of  small  things.  They  think  it  is  stingy  and 
close,  and  are  ashamed  to  take  care  of  the  little  things  of  life;  hence  they 
never  have  any  large  ones  to  care  for.  **They  won't  take  care  of  the  pence, 
so  they  have  no  pounds  to  put  in  the  bank."  You  can  not  fill  your  rain  bar- 
rel if  YOU  do  not  catch  the  drops.  What  with  waste  in  the  kitchen,  waste  at 
the  table,  and  waste  at  the  drinking-house,  fools  and  their  money  soon  part 
to  meet  no  more.  If  we  do  not  save  while  we  have  it,  we  certainly  shall  not 
save  after  all  is  (2[one.  There  is  no  grace  in  waste.  Economy  is  a  duty ;  ex- 
travagance is  a  sin.  Money  once  spent  is  like  shot  fired  from  a  gun;  you  can 
never  call  it  back,  no  matter  how  sorry  you  may  be  People  who  have 
nothing  are  very  apt  to  be  thought  worth  nothing.  Mind,  I  don't  say  so,  but 
a  great  many  do. 

Wrinkled  purses  make  wrinkled  faces.  I  should  not  care  to  spend  all  my 
money  to  buy  a  mouldy  repentance,  yet  this  is  what  many  a  prodigal  has 
done  and  many  more  will  do.  Foolish  lavishness  leads  to  dreadful  wicked- 
ness. Money  is  not  the  chief  thing.  It  is  as  far  below  the  grace  of  God  and 
faith  in  Christ  as  a  ploughed  field  is  below  the  stars;  but  still  godliness  hath 
the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come,  and 
he  who  is  wise  enough  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteous- 
ness, should  also  be  wise  enough  to  use  aright  the  other  things  which  God  is 
pleased  to  add  unto  him. 

These  are  some  of  John  Ploughman's  truths,  but  I  think  thci  e  is  enongb 
common  sense  and  economy  in  them,  if  we  would  learn  and  practice  them,  lO 
hinder  our  lives  from  being  failures  through  thriftlessness  and  waste. 

We  have  merely  touched  on  the  little  economies  of  the  home.  You  possibly 
know  them  much  better  than  I  do.  So  now  we  will  see  how  we  may  use  some 
of  the  little  things  on  the  farm  in  making  our  pin-money. 

Take  poultry,  for  example.  People  figure  and  calculate  over  the  immensity 
of  the  value  of  the  poultry  product  of  the  country  until  one  is  naturally  led  to 
think  that  there  must  be  great  poultry  establishments  where  chickens  are 
raised  by  the  thousands  and  thousands  and  where  eggs  are  laid  by  the  barrel- 
ful  every  day.  But  it  is  not  so;  there  are  no  great  central  points.  True,  there 
are  sections  where  nearly  everyone  has  a  good,  large  home  flock  or  two,  and 
where  there  is  a  large  surplus  of  eggs  to  be  found.  But  there  is  no  one  siiigle 
great  big  chicken  and  ef^g  farm  or  ranch  where  the  output  in  eggs  and  chick- 
ens is  wonderful.  In  the  east  there  are  said  to  be  some  pretty  good-sized  duck 
farms  and  some  places  where  a  goodly  number  of  chickens  are  raised  to  fry- 
ing size  and  then  marketed;  but  their  whole  output  for  a  year  would  not 
feed  a  city  like  New  York  for  one  week.  It  is  the  little,  home  flocks,  the 
dozens,  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  home  flocks,  scattered  all  over  this 
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^reat  country*  each  contributing  a  little  to  help  swell  the  whole,  that  make 
Tip  this  great  and  valuable  poultry  product  of  the  country.  When  that  is 
estimated  or  counted  up  it  is  not  counted  solely  by  the  number  of  eggs  or 
chickens  bought,  sold  or  shipped,  but  in  addition  it  takes  into  account  the 
eggs  and  chickens  consumed  at  their  own  tables,  and  so  the  home  flock,  small 
though  it  may  be,  bears  its  proportion  of  value  in  the  grand  estimate,  and 
every  e«e  laid  and  everv  chicken  raised  has  its  particular  place  in  the  grand 
total.  The  poultry  industry  is  an  industry  where  little  things  count;  all 
picked  up,  saved,  made,  by  woman. 

Any  woman  can  and  I  know  a  number  of  my  neighbors  who  do  take,  say 
four  good  Jersey  cows,  and  sell  from  them  $300  worth  of  butter  a  year,  be- 
sides raising  $50.00  worth  of  pigs  with  the  surplus  milk;  $100  for  chickens, 
$300  for  butter,  and  $50.00  for  pigs,  and  y(»u  have  $450  Small  things,  you 
say.  Oh,  yes,  of  course;  but  if  you  had  to  take  that  amount  out  of  your 
wheat  crop,  some  oj  us  wouldn't  have  much  left,  I  fear. 

Home  is  the  training  school  for  those  who  must  fight  the  battles  of  our 
future,  and  the  hospital  where  the  bruised  and  wounded  may  come  for  heal- 
ing and  renewal  of  a  needed  strength.  Home  everywhere  is  woman's  king- 
dom, but  home  on  the  farm  is  peculiarly  so.  Is  there  any  substitute  for 
woman's  queenship  in  our  homesT  is  there  any  other  who  can  sway  the  gentle 
ficepter  like  shef  We  learn  the  purest,  best  and  most  valued  lessons  of  life 
around  a  sainted  mother's  knee  and  amid  the  hallowed  influence  of  a  mother's 
home,  sanctified  b]^  the  angelic  puritv  of  that  ever-present  mother.  Where 
would  we  be  today  if  the  mother  of  a  Watts,  a  Washington,  a  Lincoln,  a  Gar- 
field, or  of  hundreds  of  others  whose  lives  are  the  greatest  boon  and  the  re- 
sults of  whose  lives  are  the  proudest  boast  of  any  people  on  this  earth,  had 
not  their  mothers  on  the  farms  instilled  the  principles  of  right  and  honor 
into  their  early  lives  while  they  were  yet  passing  through  the  embryotic 
stages  of  early  boyhood? 

Some  one  said,  long  years  ago,  that  early  impressions  are  the  most  lasting. 
Who,  and  who  alone,  makes  these  early  impressibnsf  Mother.  Who  first 
teaches  the  true  doctrine  of  manhood  and  womanhood  and  first  inculcates  the 
heaven- edited  precepts  of  a  pure  morality?  Mother,  Who  eradicates  the 
noxious  weeds  from  our  childish  hearts  and  implants  the  sweet  flowers  of  love 
and  of  truth?  Mother;  no  one  else  but  mother.  What  would  we  have  been, 
what  would  home  have  been,  what  would  we  be,  without  a  mother? 

The  wife  stands  beside  the  man  of  her  choice,  and  when  the  waves  of  ad- 
versity roll  highest,  when  the  blasts  of  misfortune  howl  loudest,  and  when 
the  sirens  of  temptation  sing  sweetest;  when  boasted  manhood  is  quailing 
and  stalwart  strength  is  weakening,  must  she,  with  the  devotion  of  a  wife, 
the  magic  of  a  fairy,  the  skill  of  inspiration  and  the  heaven-directed  success 
of  a  true  and  faithful  companion,  quiet  the  waves,  rebuke  the  winds,  hush  the 
tempest's  voice,  inspire  the  heart,  and  breathe  into  the  soul  of  her  husband 
resolutions  that  bravely  meet  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  life  with 
benefit  to  his  kind  and  with  honor  to  his  name. 


Food  Requirements  op  the  Body. 

[By  Mrs.  S.  E.  Harrison,  Grundy  County.] 

It  has  been  found  that  the  very  act  of  living  necessarily  implies  not  only  a 
transformation  of  energy  but  an  actual  waste  of  the  matter  of  the  body  in  all 
its  parts  and  organs  and  that  much  of  its  energy  is  derived  immediately  from 
material  which  has  already  become  part  and  parcel  of  its  various  mechanisms. 

So  that  if  life  is  to  continue,  it  is  necessary  that  the  process  of  integration 
and  disintegration  should  balance.  In  other  words  the  receipts  in  assimilable 
and  ozidizable  matter  must  balance  the  expenditure  in  both  matter  and 
energy. 

The  real  material  of  which  the  body  in  its  entirety  is  constructed,  and  with 
which  its  waste  is  repaired,  is  manifestly  our  food. 
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In  its  widest  sense,  the  word  food  may  be  said  to  comprehend  all  thing^s, 
which,  when  taken  into  the  body,  contribate  to  its  growth,  or  maintainance, 
or  healthy  action,  bat  as  generally  understood,  the  term  is  used  as  referring 
to  such  thiuiB^s  as  require  digestion  in  the  body.  These  substances  are  divided 
into  two  great  groups,  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous,  having  nitrogen, 
having  no  nitrogen. 

The  nitrogenous  or  flesh- forming  elements  of  food  are  albumen,  fibrin , 
casein,  segumin,  gelatin. 

The  non- nitrogenous  are  fats,  oils,  starches,  sugars — Heat  producing. 

In  addition  to  these  are  mineral  foods  such  as  iron,  lime,  salt,  [etc. — regn- 
lators  of  energy  and  nutrition,  found  largely  in  fruits. 

The  proportion  of  water  in  the  body  is  estimated  at  ^3  or  34,  or  nearly  70 
per  cent.  We  will  now  consider  the  nitrogenous  elements  a  little.  Albumen , 
found  in  the  white  of  eggs  in  almost  identical  form  that  it  is  found  in  the 
serum  of  blood,  occurs  largely  in  animal  food,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  vegre- 
table  food  also;  peas,  oatmeal  and  beans  containing  more  than  other  vegfeta- 
bles.  Fibrin  is  found  in  both  animal  and  vegetable  food.  It  constitutes  the 
principal  part  of  lean  meat.  Fibrin  is  found  in  solution  in  the  blood  but 
when  obtained  clear  of  the  other  constituents  it  forms  long  elastic  filaments. 

Draper's  Human  Physiology  says  it  is  probable  that  the  blood  is  constantly 
coagulating  in  the  system,  and  the  fibrin  thus  formed  is  immediately  used  in 
building  up  the  tissues  and  supplying  waste.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  cer- 
tain it  IS  that  if  a  vein  be  ruptured  it  begins  at  once  to  coagulate  and  stop 
the  flow  of  blood  and  repair  the  breach.  It  also  helps  to  heal  broken  bones 
and  other  wounds.  It  may  {)erhaps  be  interesting  to  know  that  alcohol  de- 
stroys this  power  of  coagulation.  Casein  found  in  milk  [and  principal  con- 
stituent of  cheese.  Vegetable  casein  is  called  legumin,  furnished  by  peas, 
beans,  etc.  Gelatin  is  not  of  great  food  value,  is  found  in  calves  foot  jelly, 
glue,  etc.  The  non- nitrogenous  elements  are  found  in  fat  meats,  suet,  but- 
ter, oil,  nuts  of  all  kinds,  starch,  sugar,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Now  as  to  the  proper  proportions  and  amount  of  these  elements  required 
daily,  the  age,  employment,  season,  surroundings  and  temperament  have  so 
much  to  do  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  an  infallible  rule. 

People  while  growing  require  more  food  than  at  an^  other  age.  Active 
temperaments  require  more  than  sluggish  ones.  People  in  cold  weather  and 
in  cold  countries  require  more  of  the  non- nitrogenous  elements  than  people 
in  hot  climates.  Huxley  estimated  the  amount  of  food  required,  thus:  Lean 
beefsteak,  5,000  grains  =  to  5-7  of  a  pound;  milk,  7,000 grains  =  to  1  pound; 
bread,  6,000  grains  =  to  6-7  of  a  pound;  potatoes,  3.000  grains  =  to  3-7  of  a 
pound;  butter,  600  grains  =  to  7-35  of  a  pound;  water,  6  pounds. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  test  the  relative  values  of  animal  and 
vegetable  foods.  Though  in  practice  there  are  no  distinctive  flesh-eaters 
among  us,  and  very  few  strict  vegetarians.  A  comparison  is  made  between 
a  meal  made  of  equal  weights  of  lean  beef  and  potatoes,  and  one  of  equal 
weights  of  peas  and  pearl  barley,  such  as  were  furnished  by  Count  Bumford's  [ 

soup  house  to  the  poor  of  Munich  at  a  half  penny  a  dinner. 

It  is  shown  that  as  compared  with  the  beef  and  potatoes,  the  peas  and 
barley  meal  furnished  40  per  cent  more  of  nitrogenous  food,  more  than  six 
and  a  half  times  as  much  starch,  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  sugar, 
about  17  per  cent  more  of  fat,  and  only  a  little  less  of  salts. 

The  great  German  scientific  philanthropist  states  that  he  found  that  less 
than  five  ounces  of  solids  was  sufficient  for  each  man's  dinner.  He  was  sup- 
plying more  nutritious  material  than  beef  and  potatoes,  and  therefore  his 
five  ounces  were  more  satisfactory  than  a  pound  of  beef  and  potatoes,  which 
were  three-fourths  water,  for  which  the  buyer  pays  a  good  price  per  pound 
when  he  buys  his  prime  steak.  The  nutritive  value  of  tlie  cereals  and  pulses 
(wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  peas  and  Jentils)  is  as  3  to  1  when  compared 
with  meat  and  its  economy  as  18  to  1. 

During  the  last  few  years  experimenti  have  been  made  on  an  extensive 
scale  in  different  countries  of  Europe  in  order  to  test  the  cost,  healthfnlness 
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and  popular  approval  of  a  system  of  cheap  dinners  for  the  benefit  of  the  na* 
tional  and  board  schools.  Documents  were  furnished  by  Geo.  Herbert  Sar- 
gent of  Birminfirham,  Eng.,  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  system,  setting 
forth  the  results  in  various  parts  uf  Great  Britain.  Here  is  one  of  the  illustra- 
tions:   In  the  Kendal  district  dinners  were  furnished  two  country  schools. 

On  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  soup  and  hash  were  served.  Soup 
' — 5  pounds  peas,  3  pounds  barlev,  2  pounds  bones,  ^4  pound  beef  drippings, 
^  pound  onions,  6  ounces  salt,  ^  ounce  pepper.  Hash— 70  pounds  potatoes, 
1^  pounds  onions,  8  ounces  salt,  ^4  ounces  pepper,  3  pounds  meat. 

On  Wednesday  and  Friday  hash  and  pudding  were  served.  Hash— 49 
pounds  potatoes,  1^  pounds  meat,  1  pound  onions,  6  ounces  salt,  ^  ounce 
pepper.  Pudding— 17^  pounds  flour,  1  pound  lard,  2  baking  powders,  4 
pounds  treacle  or  preserve,  salt. 

Single  dinners  were  served  for  1  penny  or  five  for  4  pence. 

These  quantities  were  sufficient  for  80  children  each  day  in  Birmingham, 
where  300,000  dinners  are  served  in  five  months. 

He  says  it  has  been  found  that  two  or  three  of  our  dinners  a  week,  given 
throughout  the  winter  to  half- starved  children  in  addition  to  what  they  could 
get  before,  would  change  them  from  a  pinched  to  a  fairly  well-fed  condition, 
fill  them  with  life  and  spirits  instead  of  dullness  and  misery.  The  popularity 
of  the  soups  is  tested  in  the  simplest  way.  No  compulsion  whatever  is  laid 
on  the  children  to  finish  what  is  given  them.  They  are  not  pressed  or  even 
encouraged  to  eat  more  than  they  have  an  inclination  for,  yet  we  rarely  find, 
as  we  often  did  when  the  dinners  were  far  more  costly,  that  anything  is  left. 

Peas  and  lentils  meet  another  distinct  want.  It  has  been  noticed  that 
children  prefer  something  moderately  solid.  This  legumes  just  supply;  they 
retain  enough  hardness  to  want  biting,  but  not  enough  to  make  them  indi- 
gestible. They  have  further  these  enormous  advantages;  when  one  has  once 
learned  where  to  bay  and  how  to  cook  them  the^  are  very  cheap  and  give 
little  trouble.  Perhaps  this  does  not  apply  here  in  the  farmers'  institute  of 
Grundy  county,  but  you  remember  my  topic  was  food  requirements  of  the 
body.    I  think  some  people  consider  food  requirements  of  the  appetite  only. 

Ladies,  do  you  know  I  fear  there  are  very  few  natural  appetites  left  in  this 
country.  I  fear  most  of  us  have  acquired  appetites  that  are  not  satisfied  with 
plain,  simple  food.  We  hardly  know  we  have  dined  unless  we  have  our  pie 
or  pudding  or  sweets  of  some  kind,  and  the  trouble  is  they  come  at  a  time 
when  we  should  stop,  and  are  often  that  much  more  than  we  need. 

Perhaps  sometimes  the  fault  is  that  the  cook  has  not  yet  learned  to  cook 
the  plainest  food  in  an  appetizing  way.  If  it  is  thoroughly  cooked  perhaps  it 
isn't  seasoned.  Or  if  it  is  well  seasoned  it  needs  a  little  more  time  in  cooking 
to  bring  it  to  perfection.  Or  perhaps  it  has  a  scorched  fiavor,  which  is  anv- 
thing  but  delicious,  owing  to  a  minute's  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  cook. 
There  is  no  one  in  any  employment  who  needs  to  be  alert  in  every  sense  and 
faculty  more  than  the  skillful  and  successful  cook,  especially  with  a  large 
family  to  cook  for  and  small  means  and  few  facilities  for  doing  it. 

Bat  no  one  seems  to  receive  credit  or  praise  for  the  well  cooked,  common 
ordinary  every  day  dishes;  it  is  only  the  unnecessary  extras  bring  a  smile  of 
approval  to  the  countenance  of  (there  I  almost  said  my  lord)  what  a  blunder 
that  would  have  been  in  this  Republican  country.  1  meant  of  the  man  for 
whom  pleasure  and  approval  all  that  is  done  in  the  house  is  done. 

The  people  in  this  world  will  be  better  and  healthier  and  happier  when  the 
most  important  question  of  every  day  is  not  what  shall  we  have  to  eat. 

When  people  eat  that  they  may  live,  and  read,  and  study,  and  work,  and 
enjoy  life,  and  not  live  that  they  may  eat,  and  eat,  and  eat,  and  wish  for 
something  different. 
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Elizabeth  HarrisoD,  of  the  Chicago  Einderearten  ooUege,  says  the  Sabbath 
desecration,  base  ball,  etc.,  and  much  of  the  lawlessness,  which  we  deplore, 
has  its  origin  in  an  improper  training  of  the  appetite  of  the  little  children, 
leading  them  always  to  self  indulgence.  Am  I  wandering  from  my  textt  to 
return:  The  body  requires  an  abundance  of  wholesome  food,  thoroughly  and 
carefully  prepared  and  served  neatly  with  an  accompaniment  of  pleasant 
faces  and  cheerful  conversation,  needs  to  be  eaten  slowly;  three  meiQs  a  day 
and  not  a  bite  between  meals. 
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EDUCATIONAL   DEPARTMENT. 


Consolidation  op  Country  Schools, 

[By  Alfred  Bayliss,  Superintendent  of  Pablio  Instrnetion,  at  MeLean  County  Farmers* 

Instltnte.    Extracts  from  his  address.) 

ALWAYS  FOR   HOME  RULE. 

Nothing  I  shall  say  is  intended  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  plain  principle 
of  home  role  in  each  district,  upon  which  our  whole  body  of  school  legislation 
rests. 

I  speak  only  to  those  who  assent  to  the  following: 

1.  An  up-to-date  school  requires  (1)  a  good  school  house,  (2)  modern  text 
books,  (3)  reasonably  long  terms  of  school,  (4)  trained  teachers,  and  (5)  ex- 
pert supervision. 

2.  ''Those  who  live  in  the  fields  are  as  deserving  of  education  as  those 
who  dwell  beside  the  asphalt."  That  is  to  say:  A  country  school  is  entitled 
to  as  good  a  school  house  as  a  city  school,  to  as  much  school,  to  as  good 
teachers,  to  as  careful  supervision,  and  to  as  good  a  library  and  other  acces- 
sories. 

3.  First-class  work  is  worth  as  much,  cost  of  living  duly  considered,  ten 
miles  from  town  as  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

4.  It  is  economy  to  pay  a  public  servant  well,  and  then  see  that  he  does 
his  work. 

UNEQUAL  OPPORTUNITY, 

There  is  inequality  of  opportunity  and  waste  of  energy  in  the  free  school 
system  of  Illinois.  There  are  in  Illinois  12,852  school  houses,  8,303  of  which 
the  county  superintendents  say  are  ''comfortable  and  well  furnished;  1.297 
are  admitted  to  be  unsanitary  or  otherwise  unfit"  for  their  purpose;  965  last 
year  enrolled  fewer  than  15;  433  fewer  than  10,  and  75  fewer  than  5  pupils. 
There  were  July  1, 1901,  (5,708  districts)  6,422  schools  with  libraries  and  6,430 
without,  but  this  ratio  has  been  materially  changed  since;  (he  thought  that 
bj  the  close  of  the  school  year  three-fourths  of  the  schools  would  have  libra- 
ries.) There  were  2,346  school  premises  without  trees,  3,872  with  insufficient 
shade,  and  but  2,802  ornamented  and  well  kept  grounds. 

But  there  is  an  unprecedented  movement,  both  in  town  and  country,  to  im- 
prove the  conditions.  Of  the  173  schools  in  Sangamon  county  122  have  made 
improvements  the  past  year.  A  year  ago  last  December  only  194  pupils 
made  application  to  take  the  examination  for  admittance  to  the  high  school. 
Last  December  385  pupils  made  application  for  the  examination.  "There 
are  others,"  and  not  a  few  of  them. 

IN  m'lean  county. 

There  are  276  schools  in  McLean  county  and  19,166  children  of  school  age; 
262  districts.  There  are  4017  boys  and  4,375  girls  (8,392)  in  the  35  graded 
schools  and  3,153  boys  and  2,904  girls  (6,057)  in  the  240  ungraded  schools. 
The  8,392  children  in  the  graded  schools  went  to  school  an  average  of  138 
days  and  the  6,057  children  in  the  ungraded  schools  attended  an  average  of 
108  days. 
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A  bargainY 

There  were  196  teachers  in  the  ^aded  and  259  in  the  ung^raded  schools. 
Yoa  i)aid  to  the  196  teachers  $100,738.96  and  to  the  259  teachers  $74,160.43. 
That  is  196  teachers  drew  $26,578.53  more  than  259  teachers.  1  do  not  account 
for  this.  (Perhaps  it  was  a  bargain  to  ^et  259  teachers  for  $26,578.53  less 
than  the  others  paid  196.)  There  are  12  high  schools  in  McLean  county,  hav- 
ing an  aggregate  attendance  of  997  pupils  and  a  total  of  112  graduates.  The 
year  before  105  country  pupils  completed  the  eighth  grade  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Superintendent  Wren.  If  any  of  them  attended  the  high  schools*  they 
probably  had  to  pay  tuition  and  live  away  from  home  in  order  to  do  so.  In 
1898  Mr.  Wren  reported  82  schools  having  libraries;  next  year  there  were  106 
schools,  the  next  126  and  the  last  225. 

These  things — and  the  schedule  could  be  extended—indicate  that  while  there 
is  no  lack  of  energy,  enthusiasm  and  devotion  on  the  part  of  school  officers 
and  teachers,  there  is  a  lack  of  economy  in 'administration,  as  a  resalt  of 
which  the  State  is  not  everywhere  receiving  the  fullest  possible  returns  for 
the  immense  outlay  for  free  education.  There  is  an  inequality  of  opportanity, 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  seek  diligently  to  correct. 

THE    BEMBDT. 

In  my  judgment  the  consolidation  of  the  schools  in  the  districts  most 
affected  by  the  disintegrating  processes  alluded  to,  coupled  with  the  free 
conveyance  of  the  children  to  and  from  school,  is  the  most  practical  and 
feasible  measure  yet  proposed  for  restoring,  approximately,  equal  free  school 
opportunities  to  tne  children  of  the  country  schools.  Sappily  we  are  not 
without   reliable  evidence  of  the  ef&cacy  of  this  remedy. 

MONEY  SAVED. 

Massachusetts — ^The  free  conveyance  of  children  to  and  from  school  has 
been  in  vogue  in  the. old  *'Bay  State"  for  many  years.  The  expenditures  for 
that  purpose  during  the  last  decade  have  increased  at  the  rate  of  $4,000  to 
$17,000  a  year,  and  last  year  were  $127,409.22.  This  is  a  fair  measure  of 
growth.  The  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education  certifies  that:  '*The 
money  saved  by  such  consolidation  pays  in  part,  in  full,  or  in  full  with  some- 
thing to  spare^  for  central  schools  with  better  teachers,  and  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  children  thereto." 

ARRAY  OP  WITNESSES.      , 

Professor  Bayliss  told  of  his  visit  to  the  consolidated  schools  of  Ohio,  and 
gave  details  showing  the  universal  improvement  and  satisfaction  that  follows 
the  adoption  of  the  plan.  He  also  quoted  many  reports  from  Indiana,  show- 
ing that  the  results  of  consolidation  in  40  counties  were  the  same.  In  a  num- 
ber of  instances  there  was  considerable  opposition  at  first  and  in  every  case 
this  vanished  when  the  plan  had  been  tried  for  a  time.  After  many  interest- 
ing details  and  some  excellent  arguments  dealing  with'the  organized  opposi- 
tion to  the  school  bills  in  the  last  legislature,  Professor  Bayliss  concludes  as 
follows : 

THE  OBJECTIONS. 

Finally  the  objections  to  this  plan  may  be  summed  up  substantially  as 
follows: 

1.  The  natural  conservatism  in  favor  of  the  ancient  landmark,  and  against 
any  innovation.     A  sentiment  to  be  respected.     Society  needs  its  bdance 

wheels. 

2.  The  socialistic  objection-~which  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  would 
close  the  common  schools  entirely. 

3.  The  depreciation  of  property  which  might  follow  the  removal  oi  school 
houses.    Experience  shows  that  it  works  out  the  other  way. 
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4.  The  difficulty  of  securing  conveyance.  Experience  shows  that  no 
trouble  need  be  anticipated.  The  bidding  for  the  work  is  lively,  the  prices 
moderate,  the  service  perfect.  Transportation  protects  health,  conduces  to 
comfort  and  eliminates  tardiness. 

5.  Increased  cost.  The  fact  demonstrates  the  reverse.  The  per  capita 
cost  of  education  is  invariably  reduced.  The  actual  expenditure  is  oftep  re- 
duced. 

THE  ADVANTAGBS. 

The  advantages  are  self-evident.  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  comparative  cost, 
because  that'is  the  first  objection  of  the  average  man,  and  must  be  met  be- 
fore more  important  considerations  can  obtain  a  hearing.  It  is  really  a  minor 
consideration  until  the  cost  reaches  the  reasonable  ability  of  the  taxing  unit. 
The  great  advantages  are: 

1.  Better  school  organization,  permitting  the  classification,  gradation  and 
better  instruction  of  the  children.    There  is  no  doubt  of  this. 

2.  Better  teachers.  This  has  been  questioned.  It  is  self-evident.  The 
same  teachers  would  be  more  efficient  under  the  changed  conditions.  Three 
or  four  teachers  working  together  in  the  same  building,  help  one  another. 
They  have  the  advantages  which  come  from  comparison ,  criticism  and 
cooperation  as  well  as  those  which  follow  the  intelligent  division  of  labor. 

3.  Better  school  officers.  They  would  be  better  because  they  would  give 
more  attention  to  their  business  and  because  they  would  have  some  business 
to  attend  to.  Think  of  a  board  of  three  directors  managing  the  business  of 
an  alleged  school  composed  of  one  pupil  and  one  teacher.  Thej^  could '*run" 
it,  of  course,  if  they  held  together,  for  they  would  be  in  the  majority.  Cook 
county  has  700  teachers  and  815  school  officers,  and  it  keeps  the  countj;  su- 
perintendent busy,  very  busy,  to  prevent  the  latter  from  working  overtime. 
They  buy  too  much  **snide"  apparatus,  he  says. 

4.  But  better  school  officers  would  lead  to  more  intelligent  purchases  and 
the  schools  would  soon  have  the  right  kind  of  libraries,  apparatus  and  work- 
ing material.    The  grounds  would  oe  utilized. 

5.  The  health  of  the  children  would  be  protected.  There  are  no  statistics 
to  show  how  much  illness  is  caused  by  the  damp  clothing  and  wet  feet  of  lit- 
tle childeren  who  now  walk  to  school  through  the  mud  and  slush  and  rain 
and  snow. 

6.  The  older  boys  and  girls  would  go  to  school  a  year  or  two  longer  and 
eventually  the  central  school  would  grow  into  a  country  high  school.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  this.  The  day  of  the  country  high  school  is  near  at  hand, 
and  there  are  going  to  be  within  reach  of  the  country  boys  and  girls  high 
schools,  but  colored  and  flavored  with  the  activities  of  the  farm  instead  of  the 
factory  and  the  counting  room. 

PROBLEM  AND    SOLUTION. 

There,  then,  you  have  set  down  in  detail  a  problem  and  a  proposed  step  in 
the  solution.  It  is  more  than  a  mere  matter  of  school  administration,  a  ques- 
tion of  expediency,  or  the  convenience  of  the  county  superintendent  in  visit- 
ing and  supervising  schools.  It  is  part  of  a  broad  sociological  problem,  af- 
fecting city  and  country  alike  and  equally.  The  interests  of  the  producer 
and  the  manufacturer  and  the  middleman  and  the  consumer  are  mutual.  One 
can  not  live  without  the  other.  If  there  is  any  difference  in  the  adjustment 
of  opportunities  it  should  be  in  favor  of  the  weaker,  always.  Every  citizen 
is  a  factor  in  the  State  for  or  against  the  common  weal  and  the  common 
wealth. 

Three  generations  measure  the  duration  of  the  city  family  and  then  must 
come  strength  from  the  country.  The  law  of  self-preservation  demands  that 
the  city,  in  the  interests  of  its  own  life  and  health,  shall  recognize  its  recipro- 
cal relations. 
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PLEA  FOR    PLOW  BOT. 


This  is  more  than  the  question  of  keeping:  the  boys  on  the  farm.  It  is  a 
question  of  justice,  of  fair  and  full  and  equal  opportunities  for  all.  It  is  a 
small  matter  on  its  face  and  at  first  thought. 

r^.  This  is  my  plea  for  the  boy  behind  the  plow.  I  say  to  you  and  to  those 
who  are  more  immediately  responsible, -jet  us  give  him  a  chance,  as  g^ood  a 
chance  as  the  boy  who  happens  to  live  in  town. 

The  destiny  of  this  great  State,  pregnant  with  possibilities  beyond  the 
fondest  imagination  of  any  of  us,  depends  more  upon  the  products  of  her 
schools  than  upon  any  other  thing,  and  36  per  cent  of  all  the  children  are  in 
the  less  favored  schools,  working  under  the  less  favorable  conditions.  Let 
us  give  them,  too,  what  they  do  not  have,  a  fair  chance. 


Elements  in  Agricultural  Education. 

[By  Prof.  F.  H.  Hall,  at  Jersey  County  Farmers*  Institute.  Deo.  19. 1901.] 

I  have  heard  of  a  man  who  planted  dried  apt>les  and  wondered  to  the  day 
of  his  death  why  they  never  came  up.  They  say  that  a  certain  book-farmer,, 
having  misplaced  the  volume  in  which  the  time  for  cutting  timothy  was  given, 
allowed  the  crop  to  stand  until  the  seed  was  ripe  ana  scattered  upon  the 
ground.  I  have  heard  that  the  late  Horace  Greely  paidr$10  for  two  pigs,  fed 
them  $10  worth  of  corn,  and  sold  them  for  $15.  He  made  $5  on  the  pigs,  but 
lost  on  the  corn. 

These  and  such  as  these  are  the  stock  * 'arguments"  against  book  farming. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  every  butter  maker  in  Jersey  county  would  read  H. 
B.  Gurler's  b9ok  on  dairying,  and  follow  the  rules  there  given,  the  increased 
value  of  Jersey  county  butter,  in  a  single  year,  would  be  sufficient  to  buy  a 
circulating  library  of  several  hundred  volumes.  If  books  will  assist  us  in 
our  work,  if  they  will  improve  the  quality  of  our  products,  then  we  want 
books.    If  farmers'  institutes  will  do  this,  let  us  have  farmers'  institutes. 

The  experience  of  successful  men  is  worth  something.  We'll  buy  it  if  we 
can  get  it  cheap  enough.  I  once  made  a  trip  to  Davis'  Junction.  It  cost  me 
$7.  I  paid  that  for  the  privilege  of  going  to  school  to  Israel  Boies  for  one 
day.  Mr.  Boies  did  not  charge  me  anything  for  tuition.  I  got  $50  worth  of 
information — a  clean  profit  of  $43  in  one  day. 

No  man  has  any  business  to  embark  in  any  enterprise  without  availing 
himself,  as  much  as  possible,  of  the  experience  of  other  people.  If  farmers 
A,  B  and  C  have  learned  by  experience  that  the  flavor  of  onions  injures  but- 
ter, it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  cook  onions  in  my  milk  room  in  order  to 
learn  that  fact.  If  Billy  Jones  tells  you  that  placing  the  moist  tongue  upon 
frosty  iron  does  not  produce  a  pleasant  sensation,  you  will  do  well  to  take 
his  word  for  it;  don't  try  the  experiment  yourself.  If  scientific  men  tell  us 
that  ** hollow  horn"  is  a  disease  that  originates  in  the  minds  of  unlearned 
men,  I  shall  hesitate  before  I  allow  an  ignorant  cow  doctor  to  bore  gimlet 
holes  into  the  hums  of  my  cow,  and  then  further  torture  the  poor  animal  by 
pouring  into  these  holes  a  mixture  of  vinegar,  pepper  and  salt.  If  scientific 
men  tell  us  that  **lampers"  is  simply  a  congestion  and  swelling  of  the  fleshy 
lining  of  that  part  of  the  horse's  mouth  just  back  of  the  front  teeth,  and 
that  on  proper  diet  this  will  soon  subside,  I  will  not  allow  a  ''horse  doctor" 
to  bring  the  red-hot  iron  in  contact  with  the  tender  sensitive  tissues  of  the 
mouth  of  my  horse. 

If  the  educated  veterinarian  tells  me  that  nearly  all  the  so-called  shoulder 
lameness  is  the  result  of  defective  feet,  I  shall  hesitate  long  before  I  permit  a 
Spanish  fiy  blister  to  be  produced  upon  the  shoulder  of  my  horse,  simply  be- 
cause he  is  *Mame  in  front." 

What  I  learned  about  dairying  many  years  ago  by  making  Dr.  Woodworth, 
Israel  Boies,  Isaac  Wanzer,  Cyrus  I^arkin,  H.  B.  Gurler  and  Geo.  E.  Morrow 
my  schoolmasters,  and  what  I  expect  to  learn  on  corn  judging  from  Pro* 
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feasor  Shamel,  and  about  breeds  of  horses  from  Dean  Davenport,  and  about 
corn  raising  from  Mr.  Grout  (he  raised  —  bushels  to  the  acre  last  season)  t 
and  about  feeding^  hogs  from  Mr.  Bowe  (his  land  planted  to  soja  beans  and 
fed  to  hogs  paid  him  —  per  acre) ;  what  I  have  learned,  and  what  I  expect  to 
learn,  from  these  men  and  such  as  these,  would  cost  me  many  hundred  dollars 
to  learn  by  experience. 

Through  the  farmers'  institutes,  the  farmers'  bulletins  and  the  better  class 
of  agricultural  papers,  much  valuable  information  is  being  disseminated.  But 
in  the  reception  of  this  information,  many  of  us  find  ourselves  somewhat 
handicapped,  because  of  a  lack  of  such  knowledge  of  elementary  science  as 
will  enable  us  easily  to  avail  ourselves  of  what  learned  men  have  to  offer. 

A  most  important  question,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is,  will  the  next  generation, 
those  who  are  now  pupils  in  our  rural  schools,  be  any  better  prepared  to  un- 
derstand the  principles  of  scientific  agriculture  than  were  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  Y 

Are  we  doing  all  that  we  ought  along  these  lines  in  the  public  schools  of 
IllinoisY 

A  few  years  ago  I  caused  to  be  sent  out  to  100  representative  men  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  United  States  the  following  questions: 

(A)  Ought  the  public  school  work  to  be  as  helpful  to  prospective  farmers, 
mechanics,  manufacturers  and  merchants  as  it  is  to  those  who  will  become 
'* professional  scholars!" 

(B)  Is  the  public  school  work,  as  it  is  now  mapped  out  in  our  best  schools, 
equally  helpful  as  a  preparation  for  life  work,  to  all  classes  who  accept  what 
is  offered! 

Nearly  all  to  whom  these  questions  were  sent  favored  us  with  a  reply.  Al- 
most without  exception  the  first  question  was  answered  emphatioahy  in  the 
af&rmative.  The  schools  ought  to  be  as  helpful  to  the  life  work  of  one  class 
as  to  that  of  another.  A  very  large  majority  of  those  who  answered  these 
questions  answered  the  second  in  the  negative.  Among  those  who  thus 
answered  were  presidents  of  universities,  teachers,  lawyers,  editors  and  bank- 
ers. Among  the  well-known  men  who  answered  the  first  question  in  the 
affirmative  and  the  second  in  the  negative  were  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Charles 
DeGarmo,  David  Star  Jordan,  Ex- Gov.  W.  D.  Hoard,  Principal  Bobinson  of 
the  Chicago  English  high  and  manual  training  school;  C.  M.  Woodard,  di- 
rector of  manual  training  school,  St.  Louis;  E.  G.  Keith,  president  Metropoli- 
tan National  bank,  Chicago;  Franklin  H.  Head,  Chicago;  Judge  Sylvanus 
Wilcox,  Elgin;  Milton  George,  Chicago,  and  Josiah  Little,  a  banker  of  Am- 
boy.  111.  Mr.  Little  added  this  statement  in  connection  with  his  answer: 
**Any  chiinge  in  the  public  school  work  which  will  hold  in  school  the  boy  or 
girl  who  may  have  in  view  other  than  a  scholarly  vocation,  would  be  helpful. 
The  main  dimculty,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  the  school  life  is  too  short.'' 

This  then  is  the  key-note  to  what  I  have  to  offer.  Keep  the  boys  longer  in 
school — the  bovs  who  are  to  become  farmers,  merchants  and  mechanics.  But 
how  may  we  Keep  them  longer  in  school!  There  is  but  one  proper  way. 
Compulsory  education  will  not  accomplish  the  desired  result.  External  pres- 
sure to  move  the  boys  toward  the  school  houses  and  to  hold  them  at  their 
desks  for  five  weary  hours  each  day  is  not  the  panacea  for  educational  ills. 
The  great  cure-all  is  better  teaching. 

But  what  is  better  teaching!  It  consists,  in  part  at  least,  in  making  the 
school  work  touch  the  life  work  at  more  points.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  way 
only,  it  becomes  vi-ta-lized— vitalized.  Says  Dr.  John  Dewey:  "There 
should  be  a  natural  connection  of  the  every-day  life  of  the  child  with  the  bus- 
iness environment  about  him,  and  it  is  the  affair  of  the  school  to  clarify  and 
liberalize  this  connection." 

The  boy  should  never  for  a  moment  be  allowed  tp  think  of  his  school  as  a 
thing  apart  from  the  activities  of  life.  The  good  school  is  life  and  it  is  a 
preparation  for  life — for  life  tomorrow,  next  week,  next  year,  next  decade — 
life  without  end.      But  the  youngster  can  only  see  it  as  a  preparation  for  the 
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life  which  is  nif^h  unto  him.  His  vision  at  first  must  of  necessity  be  narrow. 
It  is  the  affair  of  the  school  to  extend  his  horizon;  but  not  by  ignoring  the  in- 
strumentalities that  are  nearest  to  him.  He  must  see  things  remote  through, 
not  over,  the  things  in  his  own  environment.  The  teacher  must^  not  expect 
the  pupil  advantageously  to  enter  into  the  life  of  far-away  poets  and  artists 
and  sages,  until  he  has  entered  into  the  life  that  is  nigh  unto  him — into  which 
he  is  bom. 

Few  boys  pass  into  their  teens  without  some  thoughts  of  a  life  work.  The 
boy  of  14  who  has  not  such  thoughts  is  abnormal.  The  promising  lads,  the 
ambitious  lads,  the  boys  who  will  at  length  become  valuable  members  of 
society,  who  will  become  self-supporting  citizens  and  able  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  others,  early  learn  to  work  to  a  purpose.  If  such  worthy  lads  find 
in  the  school  work  that  which  they  believe  will  be  helpful  to  them  in  their 
prospective  life  work,  they  remain  in  school;  if  they  do  not  find  it,  they  ^o 
out.  Prospective  lawyers,  physicians,  journalists,  preachers,  teachers,  easily 
and  quickly  see  the  relation  or  their  school  work  to  their  life  work;  and  they 
remain  in  school.  Prospective  farmers  do  not  discover  this  relation,  and  they 
go  out. 

The  manual  training  schools  reveal  the  relation  of  the  school  work  to  the 
life  work  of  the  prospective  mechanic;  through  manual  training  hundreds  of 
boys  are  retained  in  school — Chicago  English  high  and  manual  training 
school. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  boy  who  expects  to  become  a  farmer,  a  dairyman, 
a  horticulturalist,  will  remain  long  in  school  if  he  finds  in  the  school  work 
that  which  has  a  substantial  and  vitalizing  connection  with  his  proposed  life 
work.  It  is  the  affair  of  the  teacher  to  discover  and  sieze  upon  these  bonds 
of  relation,  and,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Dewey,  ^'to  clarify  and  liberalize  them." 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  make  a  twelve- year  attempt  at  school  work 
along  these  lines — an  attempt  to  clarify  and  magnify  and  intensify  the  bonds 
of  relation  between  the  intellectual  life  and  farm  life.  Many  mistakes,  no 
doubt,  were  made.  The  work  was  at  best  tentative.  But  of  one  fact  a 
twelve-year  experience  assures  me:    Make  the  relation  between  knowledge- 

fetting  and  success  on  the  farm  as  apparent  to  the  pupils  as  is  the  relation 
etween  knowledge-getting  and  professional  life,  and  prospective  farmers 
will  be  as  eager  for  instruction  as  are  prospective  lawyers  or  teachers.  From 
that  twelve  year  experiment  I  learned  more  than  this.  I  learned  that  the 
reading  and  the  writing  and  the  arithmetic  and  the  grammar  and  the  physics 
and  the  chemistry,  may  be  made  to  touch  the  farm  life  at  many  points — that 
the  work  of  a  school,  particularly  of  a  rural  school,  may  be  vitalized,  the  in- 
terest of  the  pupils  aroused  to  the  very  highest  pitch  and  maintained  for  a 
long  period,  by  establishing  in  their  minds  the  importance  of  this  connection 
of  the  school  work  with  the  farm  work. 

At  the  risk  of  giving  to  my  address  an  egotistic  coloring,  I  will  tell  yon 
something  of  the  details  of  this  farm  school  experiment  station  which  occu- 
pied 12  of  the  best  years  of  my  life  from  1875  to  1888,  with  one  year  vacation. 

COURSE  OP  STUDY, 

Arithmetic— Arithmetic  of  the  farm  and  of  the  workshop,  corn  crib,  grain 
bins,  potato  bins,  cisterns,  hay  in  the  stack,  hay  in  the  mow,  distance  trav- 
eled in  plowing,  12  inch  plow,  14  inch,  16  inch  drag,  mowing  machine,  hills  to 
the  acre  (corn,  potatoes),  length  of  row  to  the  acre,  shocks  of  corn  to  the 
acre,  trees  to  the  acre  (15x15,  20x20,  30x30),  lumber  problems,  fence,  cutting 
of  rafters,  tile. 

Physics — Specific  gravity,  weight  of  lumber,  stone,  iron^  wood,  brick,  new 
milk,  skimmed  milk,  cream.  Ice;  cooling  milk  with  ice;  with  water.  Pumps 
— two-horse  eveners,  three-horse  eveners;  strength  of  joists. 

Chemistry — (G.  E.  Morrow);  elements  of  agriculture  (by  Waring);  soils, 
potash,  phos.  acid,  nitrogen;  feeds,  the  balanced  ration;  cream  pot,  butter 
jar,  bread  making,  vinegar  barrel  and  of  the  silo. 
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Judgment — Weights  of  horses,  cattle,  hogs;  live  weight  and  dressed  weight. 

Language  and  History^Goldsmith's  Maid,  Manley,  Miles,  Messenger. 

Churning,  cutting  rafters,  soldering,  saw  filing. 

Our  young  people  must  be  convinced  that  brains  are  as  valuable  to  the 
farmer  as  they  are  to  the  teacher  or  preacher.  The  applied  value  of  every 
subject  taught  in  our  schools  should  be  made  as  apparent  as  its  scholastie 
value.  The  young  people  should  be  made  to  see  that  all  honest  labor  is  hon- 
orable, and  tnat,  to  make  it  pleasurable,  the  heart  and  the  intellect  must  be 
in  the  work.  When  head,  heart  and  hand  work  together,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  vocation,  the  days  are  never  too  long.  In  one  of  the  best  counties 
in  the  State  I  learn  that  the  farmers  have  adopted  the  eight  hour  plan— they 
work  eight  hours  in  the  forenoon  and  eight  hours  in  the  afternoon.  Indeed 
I  doubt  not  that  the  most  successful  men  before  me  have  followed  this  plan 
for  many  years. 

The  curse  of  the  world  is  not  long  hours;  it  is  joyless  labor,  and  joyless 
labor  is  transmuted  into  joyful  labor  when  the  mind  and  body  work 
together  for  the  attainment  of  some  worthy  aim.  The  **man  with 
the  hoe''  is  not  an  object  of  pity.  He  is  not  of  necessity  a  specimen  of 
degeneration,  or  of  arrested  development.  The  man  with  the  hoe  may  be  a 
happy,  growing,  self  cultured  man.  This  he  will  be  if  he  hoes  with  his  head 
and  with  his  heart  as  well  as  with  his  hands. 

But  we  are  confronted  with  a  condition,  not  merely  with  a  theory.  The 
boys  who  expect  to  go  back  to  the  farm  leave  school  before  their  own  in- 
tellectual needs  become  apparent  to  them — before  they  are  able  to  read  in- 
telligently the  bulletins  that  are  issued  from  time  to  time  from  our  experi- 
ment stations.  They  have  been  doing  this  in  years  past;  they  are  doing  it 
now.  What  may  we  do  to  prevent  it?  I  answer,  teachers  must  be  so  trained 
that  they  themselves  will  be  able  to  see  the  relation  of  the  school  work  to  the 
life  work  on  the  farm.    Who  shall  do  this? 

There  are  now  four  normal  schools  in  this  State,  costing  the  tax  payers  an- 
nually about  $200,000.  In  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  estabnshing[  the 
first  free  public  normal  school  in  this  State  occur  these  words:  ''The  objects 
of  the  said  normal  university  shall  be  to  qualify  teachers  for  the  common 
schools  of  this  State,  by  imparting  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  all 
branches  of  study  which  pertain  to  a  common  school  education,  in  the  ele* 
ments  of  the  natural  sciences,  including  agricultural  chemistry  and  animal 
and  vegetable  physiology." 

Why  not  demand  of  the  normal  schools  in  this  State  (if  such  a  demand  be 
necessary)  that  specific  work  shall  be  done  in  ''agricultural  chemistry  and 
animal  and  vegetable  physiology,''  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  law  that  brought  these  schools  into  existence? 

A  move  in  this  direction  is  already  being  made.  I  know  from  his  address 
at  the  dedicatory  exercises  of  the  Eastern  I^ormal  school,  that  the  late  Gov- 
ernor Tanner  approved  of  such  a  course.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  be  favored  by  Governor  Yates.  I  know  from  many  personal  interviews 
that  such  work  in  the  normal  schools  would  meet  the  hearty  approval  of  Hon- 
orable Alfred  Bayliss,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  To  make 
it  all  the  more  effective  it  should  receive  the  unoualified  stamp  of  approval 
from  the  farmers  of  this  Congressional  district.  Let  those  in  authority  un- 
derstand that  you  expect  the  graduates  of  our  State  normal  schools  to  be 
fully  prepared  to  give  elementary  instruction  in  these  branches,  which  touch 
so  closely,  and  at  so  many  points,  the  life  work  of  large  numbers  of  the  citi- 
zens and  tax-payers  of  this  great  agricultural  State. 

Chemistry  of  the  drug  store.    Chemistry  of  the  soil  and  of  feeds. 

But  this  is  not  all :  There  is  a  college  of  agriculture  in  the  very  heart  of 
our  State.  There  is  a  department  of  pedagogy  there,  too.  Tell  me,  pray, 
why  there  should  not  be  a  wedding  between  these  two  departments  of  our 
State  university?  Why  should  not  the  offspring  of  this  union  go  out  into 
every  county  or  the  State,  able  to  present  in  the  most  approved  pedagogical 
manner,  to  our  sons  and  our  daughters,  the  elements  of  agricultural  science? 
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A  few  years  agfo  a  larf^e  sum  of  money  was  appropriated  for  the  collegre  of 
agriculture.  Commodious  buildings  are  completed.  The  Forty-second  G-en- 
eral  Assembly  made  appropriations  (by  far  too  smalU  for  the  advancement  of 
the  work  at  the  agricultural  college.  Additional  appropriations  will  no 
doubt  be  made  by  the  Forty-third  General  Assembly.  The  farmers  should 
insist  that  a  part  of  this  money  should  be  expended  in  carrying  the  gospel  of 
a  better  agriculture  into  the  rural  schools. 

One  other  suggestion:  The  college  of  agriculture,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
provide  short  winter  courses  for  the  young  farmer.  It  may  be  presumption 
on  my  part  even  to  suggest  what  ought  to  be  done  in  one  important  depart- 
ment of  our  great  universary,  officered  as  it  is  by  the  ablest  men  whose 
services  can  be  procured  for  this  work.  I  desire  to  present  this  part  of  my 
subject,  not  too  positively,  and  with  becoming  modesty.  I  can  not  escape 
the  fact,  however,  that  hundreds  of  young  men  have  studied  elementary  ag- 
riculture at  Madison,  Wis.,  drawn  thither  very  largely  by  the  advertising 
that  comes  through  the  short  winter  courses  in  dairying,  in  sheep  husbandry, 
in  horticulture,  and  in  other  kindred  topics,  that  have  been  provided. 

WAGES  OP  GRADUATES. 

I  can  not  overlook  the  fact,  nor  is  it  best  that  I  should  attempt  to  conceal 
it,  that  at  one  time  within  a  few  years,  more  young  farmers  from  Illinois  were 
crossing  our  northern  boundary  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  paying  tuition 
therefor,  as  non-residents,  than  were  attending  the  agricultural  department  of 
our  own  school  at  Champaign.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  this  very  loud,  and  cer- 
tainly not  in  a  spirit  of  unfriendly  criticism.  I  recognize  the  efficiency  in 
most  of  its  departments  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  I  am  cognizant  of  its 
wonderful  growth  in  the  last  decade,  and  of  its  present  prosperous  condition. 
But  would  not  the  short  winter  courses,  in  the  various  subjects  that  would 
especially  interest  young  farmers,  result  in  a  greatly  increased  attendance  in 
the  agricultural  department,  as  it  has  done  in  WisconsinY  And  is  not  such  a 
result  desirable? 

The  young  and  ambitious  farmer  can  leave  his  home  for  six  weeks  in  the 
winter  and  devote  the  time  to  study  and  experiment.  If  the  course  is  what  it 
ought  to  be,  the  next  winter,  perhaps,  he  goes  back  for  12  weeks  and  takes 
another  young  farmer  with  him.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  he  is  at 
his  home;  but  he  reads  twice  as  much  as  he  otherwise  would  have  done,  and 
he  can  not  hide  his  light.  His  greater  interest  in  agricultural  topics  is  almost 
certain  to  result  in  the  organization  of  the  young  farmers  of  his  neighbor- 
hood, and  these  organizations  will  in  turn  favorably  affect  the  district  schools; 
and  the  schools  will  thus  be  brought  into  touch  with  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture, and  in  the  course  of  time  will  send  pupils  there — not  for  the  six  weeks^ 
course,  but  for  the  two  years'  or  the  four  years'  course. 

My  statement  in  this  connection  would  be  incomplete  and  unjust  did  I  not 
say  that  some  work  of  this  kind  is  being  done  at  Champaign.  To  some  extent 
*' short  courses"  are  offered  under  another  name.  The  corn  growers'  and 
stock  men's  convention  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  the  stock- 
judging  of  the  last  two  winters,  have  taken  many  young  farmers  to  the 
university.  It  is  believed  that  this  movement  will  in  some  measure  contribute 
to  most  desirable  results — that  it  will  greatly  aid  in  interesting  the  young 
farmers  of  this  State  in  scientific  agriculture. 

I  state  with  pleasure,  too,  that  the  course  of  study  for  the  rural  schools  of 
Illinois  now  contains  eight  pages  of  outline  matter  that  is  agricultural  in  its 
bearing.  This  matter  was  prepared  by  Dean  Davenport,  and  will  certainly 
prove  of  some  value.  The  great  difficulty  is  that  but  few  teachers  know  how 
to  use  it. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention,  too,  in  this  connection,  that  Mr.  C.  M.  Parker, 
publisher  of  ochooi  News,  is  issuing  monthly  for  use  in  the  rural  schools  most 
valuable  leaflets  prepared  by  Professor  Sham  el.  But  such  important  work  as 
this  should  not  be  left  to  private  enterprise.    Here,  as  in  New  York,  these 
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matters  should  be  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  teachers  at  public  ex- 
pense, to  the  end  that  they  may  in  turn  be  able  to  help  their  pupils  see  the 
relation  of  the  school  work  to  fife  on  the  farm. 

But  the  machinery  is  in  motion.  A  healthy  public  sentiment  is  being:  cre- 
ated. The  farmers'^  institutes,  the  conventions,  the  college  of  agriculture,  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  teachers'  journals,  are  each  and 
all  contributing  to  some  extent  to  the  dissemination  of  most  valuable  agricul- 
tural knowledge.  Let  the  good  work  go  forward,  and  let  every  farmer  in  this 
congressional  district  throw  his  vote  and  his  influence  upon  the  right  side  of 
every  important  question  bearing  upon  this  subject. 

The  needs  of  the  youn^  farmers  were  uever  more  apparent  than  now. 
There  are  at  least  59  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  tne  United  States. 
Employed  in  these  as  directors  and  assistants  are  many  of  the  best  practical- 
ly scientific  men  in  the  country.  These  stations  are  sending  out  hundreds  of 
bulletins,  in  which  may  be  found  most  valuable  and  practical  information 
bearing  upon  every  department  of  agriculture.  The  United  States  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  issues  regularly  the  Experiment  Station  Record,  12 
volumes  having  already  appeared.  These  are  sold  at  $1  per  volume.  Far- 
mers' bulletins  are  issued  by  this  department,  in  which  the  most  practical 
parts  of  the  work  done  at  the  experiment  stations  are  presented.  These  bul- 
letins are  distributed  gratuitously.  You  can  have  them  for  the  asking.  But 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  many  of  them  are  scientific  and  somewhat 
technical.  If  our  young  farmers  are  to  get  the  benefit  of  these  publications, 
they  must  do  such  preparatory  work  as  will  enable  them  to  understand  the 
language  of  the  scientific  and  practical  men  who  write  these  papers.  To 
illustrate :  How  many  of  our  young  men  who  leave  our  rural  schools  and  go 
to  the  farms,  are  prepared  to  understand  and  apply  the  information  that  may 
be  found  in  this  bulletin? 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  there  are  two  theories  of  education. 
These  have  recently  been  strikingly  presented  in  an  article  from  the  pen  of 
Prof.  G.  W.  Myers  of  the  Chicago  institute. 

According  to  the  first  theory,  the  man  should  be  so  educated  that  he  will 
be  something — that  he  may  live  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  higher  intellectual 
life. 

According  to  the  second  theory,  the  man  should  be  so  educated  that  he  will 
do  something — engage  in  useful  activities — contribute  something  of  value  to 
community  life. 

The  first  theory  would  have  the  student  get  culture  for  culture's  sake — 
study  art  for  art's  sake.  It  would  make  its  devotees  able  to  recognize,  to  ap- 
preciate, and  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  and  the  true  in  literature  and  in  art. 

The  second  theory  would  measure  its  men  by  the  value  of  their  perform- 
ance— by  their  ability  and  willingness  to  do  work  that  needs  to  be  done.  This 
work  may  have  reference  to  things  material,  intellectual,  aesthetic,  ethical 
or  spiritual. 

■  The  first  view,  says  Professor  Myers,  ^ 'makes  the  consummate  flower  of 
education  a  mental  state,  in  which  the  consciousness  of  individual  self-suffi- 
ciency is  unruffled  by  the  struggles  and  sufferings  of  the  race."  It  gives  a 
man  '*poise,  serenity  and  contemplative  delight." 

The  second  view  would  make  emphatic  the  statement  of  the  late  Governor 
Russell  that  **The  mission  of  education  is  not  contemplation,  it  is  service." 
It  would  make  apparent  the  profound  philosophy  in  the  marvelous  paradox^ 
that  one  must  lose  his  life  in  order  that  he  may  save  it. 

It  is  my  belief  that  most  of  us  will  be  willing,  with  Professor  Myers,  to  ac- 
cept the  second  of  the  two  educational  theories;  and  that  we  will  henceforth 
regard  that  man  as  well  educated  who  earns  more  than  he  consumes;  who 
contributes  to  community  life,  and  to  community  enjoyment,  more  than  he 
expends  upon  himself;  and  that  man  as  best  educated  who  contributes  most 
to  the  well-being  of  the  race. 

One  who  consumes  more  than  he  earns  is  a  parasite.  One  who  earns  more 
than  he  consumes  is  a  public  benefactor,  and  this  is  true,  whether  he  earns 
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*.  with  a  spade  and  li^es  in  a  hovel,  or  earns  with  a  pen  and  lives  in  a  palace. 
Hence,  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  the  advocacy  of  the  idea  that  the  school 
work  should  bear  close  and  apparent  relations  to  the  life  work,  and  that  the 
aim  of  education  should  be  efnciency  in  all  relations  of  life. 

*'Anv  man  is  educated,"  says  Minot  J.  Savagre,  **who  is  so  developed  and 
trained  that,  drop  him  where  yon  will  in  the  world,  he  is  able  to  master  his 
circumstances,  and  deal  with  the  facts  of  life  so  as  to  build  up  in  himself  a 
noble  manhood,  and  be  of  service  to  those  that  are  about  him.  (There  can 
be  no  noble  manhood  without  service.)  That  is  what  education  means; 
that  is  what  it  is  for." 

No  matter  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  work  performed,  only  that  it  is 
valuable  work.  It  may  be  done  in  the  editorial  chair,  it  may  be  done  in  the 
pulpit,  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  in  the  school  room,  at  the  throttle  of  a  lo- 
comotive, in  the  store,  or  on  the  farm.  As  William  Hawley  Smith  says, 
**That  man  is  educated  who  is  onto  his  job,"  and  who  can  hold  it  by  virtue 
of  the  value  of  his  services.  The  true  worth  of  a  man,  be  he  ditcher  or 
preacher,  farmer  or  mechanic,  capitalist  or  laborer,  can  only  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  seivice. 

Let  us  educate,  then,  in  the  rural  school,  and  everywhere  else,  for  service. 
Let  the  relation  of  the  school  work  to  the  prospective  life  work  of  every 
pupil  be  made  apparent  to  hi^i,  whatever  occupation  he  proposes  to  follow. 
When  this  is  done  the  school  will  be  equally  helpful  to  all  classes  of  people. 


The  Best  Thing  on  the  Farm  Is  the  Farmer. 

[By  Joseph  Carter  of  Champaign. J 

Of  all  the  common  relations  of  the  farm,  the  cattle,  corn,  hogs  and  various 
parts  and  various  things,  the  best  thing  is  the  farmer.  He  has  taken  the 
rugged  plains,  the  sickly  swamps,  and  tilled  the  land;  he  has  rid  the  land  of 
the  snakes  and  vipers,  and  killed  the  disease  germs;  he  has  subdued  the  land, 
the  water,  and  the  air,  and  it  has  brought  to  him  health  and  wealth. 

By  a  farmer  I  mean  one  wh(»  lives  on  a  farm,  whether  he  tills  his  crop  in 
two  months,  or  one  year,  or  several  years.  From  the  butter- maid  to  the  house- 
keeper they  are  all  farmers,  and  they  are  the  people  who  feed  the  world. 

When  they  are  prosperous,  long  railroad  trains  stretch  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other;  the  ships  are  burdened  with  the  produce  for  foreign 
lands,  and  the  machinery  of  the  factories  has  a  busy  hum.  If  the  farmer 
should  stop  his  work,  the  ships  would  rot  in  the  docks  and  the  railroad  trains 
would  stand  idle  in  their  sheds,  the  factories  would  close  their  doors  and  the 
world  would  e:o  back  into  a  life  of  desolation  and  ruin.  As  Atlas  supported 
the  world,  so  the  farmer  supports  the  world. 

The  leaders  of  our  country  were  all  farmers.  Lincoln,  the  rail-splitter,  and 
the  other  26  presidents  were  all  farmers  except  seven.  When  the  devastation 
of  war  was  on  the  country,  the  men  who  were  at  the  front  were  farmers.  The 
battle  of  Concord,  which  echoed  its  fire  around  the  world,  was  won  by  the 
sturdy  farmer. 

The  farmer  is  the  only  man  who  has  that  true-hearted  love  for  his  fellow 
Toeing,  because  in  him  is  the  only  class  in  the  world  in  which  there  is  equality. 
That  is  why  men  have  become  great.  They  were  masters  over  large*  nearted 
men  because  they  had  associated  with  them  and  had  learned  to  be  masters 
over  them. 

Then,  too,  physically  the  farmer  is  the  strongest  in  any  trial  for  endurance 
or  strength.  Physical  instructors  all  over  the  country  have  found  the  great- 
est strength  has  been  among  those  who  earn  their  living  in  the  pure  and  open 
air  of  the  country.  When  a  farmer  feels  sick  he  goes  to  work  in  the  field 
and  soon  forgets  about  it,  while  the  city  man  complains  and  goes  to  bed  and 
calls  the  doctor. 
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The  farmer  of  today  is  different  from  the  farmer  of  50  years  ago.  Today 
he  must  have  business  ability  in  connection  with  a  thorough  know^dge  of  ail 
the  seasons,  of  grains  and  fruits.  Years  ago  the  farmer  produced  all  the 
£ood  used  by  his  family,  made  the  implements,  and  there  was  little  or  no 
money  exchanged.  The  farmer  of  today  sells  everything,  and  buys  every- 
thing which  he  needs.  To  be  a  success  he  must  be  a  good  farmer,  a  good 
business  man,  and  a  hustler  above  all  things. 

A  WEAK  POINT. 

The  country  schools  as  now  organized  are  the  weakest  point  in  the  average 
farmer's  life. '  The  schools  should  comprise  a  course  in  housekeepine:  and  in 
every  branch  that  is  needed  to  make  a  successful  farmer.  They  teach  every- 
thing else  but  that.  They  teach  them  literature  and  arithmetic.  What  eood 
will  they  be  to  the  farmer?  Let  the  little  lot  in  the  back  of  the  school  be  cul- 
tivated into  a  garden,  and  let  the  teacher  show  the  pupils  from  experience  the 
way  the  vegetables  are  grown  and  how  to  successfully  plant  and  raise  them. 
And  let  there  be  planted  a  little  orchard,  with  plum  trees,  apple  trees, 
cherry  trees,  etc.  Let  the  pupils  graft  and  draft  and  study  the  nature  and 
habits  of  the  trees.  Take  the  little  bug  from  the  tree  and  studv  him  closely. 
Find  out  his  nature  and  dissect  him  and  find  out  if  he  is  an  enemy  or  a 
good  to  the  tree.  , 

If  it  becomes  necessary  take  an  extra  hour  to  the  day  out  of  the  school  and 
take  the  children  into  the  field  where  they  can  see  the  planting  of  the  corn  and 
the  sowing  of  the  oats;  tell  them  about  it  and  let  them  form  an  opinion.  Take 
the  clover  by  the  roadside  and  study  the  nature  of  the  flower,  dissect  its 
petals.  Get  the  pupils  a  book  on  botany,  books  on  plant  breeding,  on  soil, 
on  milk,  on  produce,  on  agriculture,  and  on  farm  animals.  Teach  the  little 
girls  the  beauty  of  home  and  how  to  feed  and  clothe  the  household.  When 
you  reform  the  nousehold  vou  will  do  more  to  lift  the  generation  and  work  re- 
form than  any  method  which  has  been  tried  for  a  century,  and  yet  there  is 
not  in  ail  the  counties  of  this  State  one  school  which  teaches  the  culture  of 
the  homes. 

COMPLETE  MEN. 

The  farm  is  the  only  place  where  complete  men  can  be  raised.  It  is  the 
only  place  where  they  can  from  boyhood  be  trained  to  work,  and  if  a  boy  is 
not  trained  to  work  when  he  is  young  he  will  never  find  work  a  pleasure. 
The  farmer  is  the  happiest  man  at  work  in  the  whole  world  and  it  is  because 
be  finds  work  a  pleasure  being  taught  from  childhood  and  in  his  work  he 
feels  himself  a  free  man.  Every  man  on  the  farm  is  on  an  equal.  All  eat  at 
the  same  table,  sleep  in  the  same  house  and  pray  8l(  the  same  church.  When 
a  farmer  dies  the  country  people  from  miles  around  come  to  pay  their  respects. 
They  come  in  wagons,  buggies  and  carriages,  while  in  the  city  there  is  only 
the  few  of  the  near  relatives  who  come  with  long  faces  and  haul  you  out  to 
your  last  resting  place.  The  wish  of  my  life  is  to  die  in  the  country  where 
the  good  old  farmers  would  come  in  their  wagons  with  chairs  in  them  for 
seats  and  bury  me  in  a  plain,  pine  box  which  was  not  made  by  a  trust.  When 
their  prayer  was  offered  up,  it  would  sail  to  my  Father  in  Heaven.  I  would 
indeed  feel  that  there  was  some  one  who  loved  oH  Joe. 

Let  the  children  study  in  the  school  the  things  which  nature  has  spread 
about  them.  When  the  first  robin  of  the  season  chirps  at  the  window  of  the 
little  school  every  pupil  should  have  a  thrill  of  delight  and  jump  from  their 
seats  in  merry  glee. 

Let  the  pupil  learn  of  the  insect  enemies  and  find  the  way  and  means  to 
exterminate  them.  Tell  him  of  the  fiy  and  the  mosquito  and  the  chioch  bug^ 
which  has  done  so  much  in  the  late  years  to  ruin  the  crops  of  the  farmer  in 
this  vicinity. 

Teach. the  pupils  of  the  animals  on  the  farm,  the  cows,  horses  and  sheep. 
Some  who  are  neither  students  nor  casual  observers  do  not  notice  the  growth 
of  the  mind  in  the  animal.  When  a  little  colt  is  born  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  make  it  attached  to  you  and  to  let  it  fear  nothing.    When  it  is  born  it  will 
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fear  nothing  and  as  long  as  yon  can  keep  it  from  being  scared  so  long  -will  it 
be  impregnable  to  all  noises  or  objects.    When  yon  train  the  animal  start 
when  be  is  a  colt  and  when  he  is  a  few  days  old  let  him  be  haltered  and  led 
about  the  place,  but  by  all  means  do  not  let  him  become  afraid  of  you.     JSach 
animal,  the  same  as  man,  has  a  nature  peculiar  to  himself.    A  cow  which  has 
been  accustomed  to  be  milked  bv  one  person  will  not  submit  to  any  one  who 
comes  along.    A  vicious  and  ugly  man  who  tries  to  conquer  a  cow  which  has 
been  taught  the  true  lesson  of  obedience  from  a  kind  master  will  not  succeed. 
Experiments  have  proven  that  a  gentle  cow  will  give  the  largest  quantity  and 
the  best  milk.    To  have  success  in  milking  a  cow  you  must  «have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  cow.    When  two  cows  which  gave  the  same  amount  of  milk 
were  brougfht  into  a  stable  and  one  treated  in  a  kind  way  and  the  other  kicked 
and  cuffed,  it  was  found  that  the  one  which  was  mistreated  did  not  give  three- 
fourths  of  her  usual  amount  of  milk  and  when  she  died  a  few  months  later  it 
was  discovered  that  she  had  held  her  milk  back.    The  first  half  pint  of  milk 
which  comes  from  a  cow  is  considered  as  poison,  and  all  those  who  feel  the 
necessity  of  the  good  of  their  health  throw  that  away.    That  half  pint  or  so 
is  all  the  milk  which   is  contained  in   the  bag  of  the  cow,   the  rest  being: 
secreted.    Therefore  if  the  confidence  of  the  cow  is  not  with  the  milker  she 
will  not  secrete  her  normal  supply,  and  the  stronger  the  confidence  o£  the 
cow  the  greater  the  quantity  of  milk. 

When  the  farmer  boy  is  taught  the  good  there  is  on  the  farm  and  the  oppor- 
tunity he  has  the  tide  of  the  country  boy  to  the  citv  will  soon  cease,  and  the 
result  will  be  better  farmers,  better  products  and  the  country  will  be  bettered. 

In  the  morning  when  the  average  child  comes  from  his  home  to  the  school 
he  is  all  saturated  with  the  love  of  nature  and  nature's  ideas.  Then  is  the 
time  to  fill  him  with  the  story  of  agriculture.  It  is  a  pity  we  are  so  blind  to 
the  beauty  of  the  soil  and  the  land  which  can  be  found  on  the  farm  and  the 
very  things  which  will  make  us  the  highest  education ;  and  when  we  open  our 
eyes  to  the  brightness  of  the  things  about  us  we  will  see  the  best  on  the  farm 
and  the  farmer  will  be  the  best  thing  on  the  farm. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

[By  D.  H.  Zuck.  Mt.  Carroll.  Ill.l 

In  a  small,  one-roomed  building  in  the  township  of  Salem,  this  county,  is 
the  scene  of  a  pleasant  meeting,  at  least  once  a  month  the  entire  year  around. 

It  is  the  custom,  on  stated  occasions,  for  the  neighborhood  to  turn  out  in  a 
social  way,  spend  an  evening:  with  a  short  program,  by  way  of  entertain- 
ment, with  quite  a  liberal  allowance  of  practical  talk  and  instruction. 

This  is  the  sort  of  meeting  or  society  to  which  the  committee  on  program 
for  this  county  institute  refers  in  asking  for  a  paper  on  Farmers'  Clubs. 

This  one  is,  we  believe,  the  only  Farmers'  club  in  the  county,  and  is 
known  as  the  ** Salem  Farmers'  club." 

Although  this  is  the  day  of  much  talk  and  speculation  on  union  of  capital 
and  union  of  labor,  we  would  not  have  you  entertain  the  least  suspicion  that 
this  club  is  a  trust  or  combination  of  farmers  over  there  in  Salem  tnat  intend 
to  monopolize  farming,  or  get  a  corner  on  any  of  its  products;  but  rather  a 
conference,  or  council  of  people,  all  of  whom  are  in  some  degree  connected 
or  intere^ed  in  farming;  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  those  important  ques- 
tions under  which  discussion,  that  decision  may  be  reached,  that  shall  make 
the  farm  more  productive;  make  the  necessary  labor  of  the  farm  easier  and 
more  efficient;  make  the  laborer  more  contented  in  his  noble  calling  and 
arrive  at  conclusions  which  shall  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  social,  men- 
ta'  and  moral  condition  of  the  community. 

The  aim  of  this  Farmers'  club  may  be  best  set  forth  in  the  repitition  of  the 
second  section  of  its  constitution,  which  reads:  **The  object  of  this  organi- 
zation shall  be  the  social,  mental  and  moral  improvement  of  its  members  and 
the  material  improvement  of  the  community." 
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It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  say  mach  about  Farmers'  clubs  in  sen  - 
■eral,  but  rather  to  speak  of  the  Salem  Farmers'  club  as  it  presents  itseli  to 
him. 

As  intimated  the  meetings  of  this  club  occur  once  a  month  and  they  are 
arranged  so  as  to  come  on  moonlight  evenings,  thus  making  the  trip  to  and 
from  the  meetings  both  easy  and  pleasant. 

A  president,  vice  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  were  elected  at  the  or- 
ganization of  the  club  and  committees  on  program,  etc.,  are  appointed. 

The  running  expenses  are  so  trifling  that  an  occasional  hat  collection  will 
meet  them  all. 

Anybody  may  become  a  member  under  section  4  of  the  constitution  which 
reads  as  follows:  ** Anyone  in  sympathy  with  the  object  of  this  organization, 
and  willing  to  do  what  he  can  to  promote  its  usefulness  can  become  a  mem- 
ber by  having  his  name  placed  on  the  list  of  membership." 

The  program  committee  are  appointed  far  enough  in  advance  so  that  they 
can  be  able  to  announce  a  program  at  the  meeting  prior  to  its  rendering. 

If  it  is  hard  to  get  enough  home  talent,  it  seems  easy  to  secure  some  one 
from  a  neighboring  town  to  complete  a  program. 

A  doctor  or  a  lawyer  will  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  get  out  into  the 
country  and  with  a  little  side  help  like  this,  a  nice  program  can  be  given. 

We  think  a  Farmers*  club  would  be  just  the  thing  for  any  community,  and 
we  are  sure  that  many  would  be  organized  if  people  just  knew  the  value  and 
benefits  derived  therefrom. 

I  just  now  think  of  a  club  that  out  of  a  very  meagre  beginning  grew  to  be 
an  attraction  to  settlers  10  to  15  miles  distant.  An  additional  room  with 
stage  was  added  to  the  little  school  house  in  which  the  society  met.  A  large 
library  was  collected  and  no  one  can  estimate  the  good  and  lasting  influence 
that  was  the  result  of  those  meetings. 

This  club  was  organized  in  a  western  frontier  and  meant  brighter  minds, 
an  awakening  of  an  intellectual  spirit  among  its  members  and  the  forging  of 
that  sparsely  settled  country  into  a  social  unit. 

If  a  club  is  to  be  formed,  make  your  meetings  as  informal  as  possible,  so 
that  everyone  will  feel  perfectly  free  to  talk  on  any  subject. 

Secure  a  free  State  library  as  it  will  add  much  to  the  attraction  of  the 
meetings. 

The  State  is  ready  and  willing  to  send  out  a  small  library,  enclosed  in  a 
nice  case,  and  with  no  expense  to  those  receiving  it,  except  express  charges 
from  Springfleld,  111.,  and  return. 

A  list  of  books  may  be  obtained  (rom  Mr.  A.  B  Hostetter,  State  Secretary 
of  Farmers'  Institute,  whose  office  is  at  our  State  capitol,  and  by  filling  out 
an  application  stating  your  selection  of  books,  etc.,  and  returning  same  to 
him  you  will  receive  a  fine  collection  of  books  which  will  surely  prove  attrac- 
tive to  your  meetings. 

A  beneflt  we  might  mention  in  a  meeting  of  this  kind  is  the  self  confidence 
and  ability  one  gets  to  speak  in  public,  which  comes  from  actual  practice,  in 
saying  what  we  want  to  in  the  presence  of  an  audience. 

Another  nice  feature  of  such  a  meeting  or  society  is  its  social  side.  Friends 
and  neighbors  have  a  chance  to  meet  and  have  their  friendly  chats  which 
could  not  very  well  have  occurred  had  there  been  no  society.  Sociability  is 
one  of  the  strongest  ties  to  friendship.  I  hope  with  these  few  thoughts  that 
some  club  may  he  induced  to  form. 
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The  High  School  and  What  It  Can  Do  For  Young  People. 

[By  Stanley  Brown,  Joliet.  111.] 

The  public  high  school  is  one  of  the  few  purely  American  institutions  that 
has  preserved  its  right,  unfettered,  to  be  called  a  democratic  institution. 

It  was  organized  in  this  State  by  the  section  of  the  constitution  providing 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  system  of  free  schools. 

The  growth  in  popularity  and  the  almost  universal  support  in  money,  in 
loyal  sentiment  and  pride  felt  for  this  public  institution,  have  been  hitherto 
unknown  in  the  history  of  education. 

So  far  as  this  educational  plant  is  concerned,  the  history  of  education  as  it 
is  jgleaned  from  that  of  the  world,  does  not  record  a  single  instance  in  which 
a  free  people  have  freely  and  uncomplainingly  expended  such  an  amount  as 
has  been  spent  here  for  the  free  education  of  the  youth. 

To  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  city  and  town  an  urgent  invitation  is 
given  to  come  and  receive  at  public  expense  such  an  education,  such  a  prep- 
aration for  life  as  more  than  two-thirds  of  our  presidents  did  not  receive; 
such  an  intellectual  awakening  as  Harvard  college,  the  pioneer  of  higher  ed- 
ucation in  this  country,  could  scarcely  have  given  half  a  century  ago. 

When  Dr.  Belfield  of  Chicago  said,  **Send  the  whole  boy  to  school,"  he 
startled  the  educational  world.  Today  we  ail  admit  he  knew  the  right  thing 
and  we  have  been  uatil  now  reaching  the  point  he  passed  20  years  ago. 

Develop  the  intellect  only  and  you  may  produce  a  physical  and  psychical 
dwarf;  develop  tbe  soul  or  body  at  the  expense  of  the  intellect  and  the  result 
is  equally  unsatisfactory. 

The  social,  moral,  physical,  psychical  instincts  must  develop  synchronously 
if  the  ideal  citizen  is  to  be  the  result. 

The  social  nature  receives  some  attention  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  pupils 
with  pupils  and  teachers,  in  class  meetings  and  class  parties.  This  is  in  the 
concrete.  In  the  abstract ^  by  an  occasional  lecture  on  Assembly  day,  or  a 
series  of  university  extension  lectures. 

The  moral  nature  is  cultivated  b^  hearing  the  reading  of  the  scriptures,  bv 
daily  admonition  to  right  conduct,  in  the  inculcation  of  nonesty  and  truthful- 
ness; by  teaching  of  eood  literature,  by  the  occasional  lecture  on  Assembly 
day,  and  most  of  all  by  the  power  of  the  pure  and  upright  lives  of  the  teachers 
as  they  continually  appear  before  the  students. 

The  physical  well  being  is  provided  for  in  various  kinds  of  sports  such  as 
basket  ball,  base  ball,  foot  ball,  bicycle  riding,  gymnastics,  and  by  the  walk- 
ing to  and  from  school.  The  two  session  plan  is  in  this  particular  much 
preferred  to  one  session. 

The  psychical  nature  is  developed  incidentally  by  contact  with  one  another 
and  by  study  of  books  on  psychology  and  ethics,  by  study  and  observation  of 
human  nature.  But  here  as  before,  the  greatest  and  most  influential  force  is 
the  power  in  the  teacher  to  impress  his  own  personality  upon  his  pupil. 

If,  then,  an  opportunity  in  the  high  school  for  the  development  of  the  in- 
tellectual, physical,  psychical  social,  moral  natures  of  the  youth  is  presented, 
an  ideal  long  sought  in  education  is  at  hand,  and  it  remains  only  to  develop 
the  school  along  these  lines  until  its  greatest  usefulness  shall  be  manifest. 
The  physical,  the  social,  the  moral,  the  intellectual,  include  all  characteris- 
tics in  the  child.  When  we  have  made  provision  to  train  these  we  do  ed- 
ucate the  whole  child. 

The  high  school  stands  preeminently  for  something  positive,  definite,  ac- 
curate and  sane.  Its  curriculum  has  always  presupposed  the  pursuit  of  a 
few  subjects,  with  such  intense  application  as  to  give  the  student  informa- 
tion, culture,  ability  to  think  accurately  and  quickly,  self  control,  and  such 
an  intellectual  grasp  of  the  subject  as  would  give  him  power  to  stand  firmly 
and  answer  without  embarassment  any  rational  question  touching  the  salv 
ject  pursued.  The  men  of  positive  character  have  done  in  all  lines  of  work 
the  most  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  and  progression  where  both  stagna- 
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tion  and  retrogression  existed  before.  ''In  all  the  schools,"  says  Dr.  Draper 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  ''we  need  to  teach  fewer  things  and  teach  them 
better."  This  means,  do  not  give  the  child  so  many  subjects  that  he  be- 
comes absolutely  mystified  from  day  to  day  to  know  which  to  study. 

No  education  is  worthy  of  the  name  if  it  does  not  provide  for  and  insist 
upon  honest  struggle  with  difficulty.  We  talk  of  educating  for  life.  God 
firrant  that  we  may  neyer  educate  for  death;  for  if  we  teach  the  citizen  how 
to  live,  he  will  always  know  how  to  die.  Well  may  we  say  educate  for  life 
and  for  the  kind  of  life  met  on  earth — t.  e, ,  a  life  of  struggle.  Did  any  life 
mean  anything  unless  there  was  in  it  struggle?  We  hear  much  of  taking 
away  the  difficulties  in  education  and  spreading  the  energies  of  the  child 
over  six  or  eight  different  subjects  in  a  year,  when  he  ought  to  have  three  or 
four.  In  the  first  instance  the  boy  gets  a  mass  of  stuff  but  nothing  definite. 
In  the  second  instance  he  gets  a  few  things  and  knows  what  he  nas  done. 
He  feels  that  his  feet  are  on  the  earth  while  the  former  is  in  mid  air  with  no 
directing  power. 

During  the  last  15  years  we  have  heard  fads  in  education  condemned  on 
every  hand,  but  the  high  schools  as  a  class  have  remained  as  the  balance 
wheels  in  these  great  upheavals  and  have  been  free  from  the  charge  of  fads. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  high  school  attendance  has  increased  enormously 
and  the  school  itself  has  grown  in  the  public's  knowledge  of  it  and  in  public 
approval. 

What  the  high  school  can  do  for  young  people  is  related  in  some  measure 
to  what  it  has  done.  More  than  half  of  the  force  of  city  teachers  are  gradu- 
ates of  the  high  school ;  they  are  also  found  and  known  prominently  among^ 
the  professional  men  of  the  city,  while  you  can  scarcely  go  into  any  part  of  the 
city  and  not  find  a  high  school  student  working  in  the  shop  or  store  as  assist- 
ant, as  clerk  or  in  some  similar  capacity.  So  we  say  the  high  school  doea 
prepare  for  actual,  practical  life. 

That  the  education  of  the  schools  unfits  for  life  is  never  asserted  seriously 
by  one  who  has  himself  had  the  education  of  the  schools,  because  he  knows 
better.  It  ought  not  to  be  expected  that  the  farmer's  son  who  completes  hia 
school  course  will  go  back  to  the  farm  to  work  at  the  same  wage  he  received 
before  he  went  to  school.  He  has  multiplied  his  earning  power  and  must  have 
a  fair  return  for  his  earning  capacity.  Students  have  gone  from  this  school 
during  the  last  year  to  the  State  University  to  study  a^rriculture,  to  Cornell  to- 
study  engineering,  to  Michigan  University  to  study  law,  to  the  Northwestern 
to  study  medicine,  to  the  Chicago  University  to  study  literature  and  arts,  ta 
Yale  to  study  law,  to  Wellesley  to  study  art  and  letters,  to  Pennsylvania  to 
study  finance  and  economy. 

All  these  had  their  first  and  most  important  preparation  for  life  right  here 
at  home  and  at  public  expense.  Cook  county  is  sending  six  young  people  to- 
this  school  this  year.  DuPage  and  Grundy  counties  are  also  sending  students, 
while  nearly  every  village,  town  and  postoffice  in  Will  county  is  representeo 
in  the  body  of  students.  These  young  men  and  women  come  from  Wilming- 
ton, Plainneld,  Lockport,  Elwood,  Braidwood,  New  Lenox,  Marie v,  Beecher, 
Manhattan,  Lemont,  AVilton  Centre,  Frankfort,  Morris,  etc.  These  young 
people  rank  well  as  students,  and  are  to  be  relied  on  in  emergencies. 

When  we  consider  that  no  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  students  here  and 
that  the  enrollment  this  year  reaches  700,  and  that  almost  300  of  this  number 
are  boys  and  young  men,  we  feel  that  much  has  already  been  unconsciously 
done  to  satisfy  high  school  centralization. 

^I  say  without  fear  of  successful  contiadiction,  that  if  any  village  or  town  in 
this  or  adjoining  counties  is  situated  so  as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  a  railroad 
or  trolley  line  passing  through  Joliet,  that  such  town  or  village  can  send  its 
young  people  who  are  ready  for  advanced  school  work  here  at  60  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  such  work  in  their  own  village  or  town  and  get  this 
instruction,  too,  at  the  hands  of  a  corps  of  teachers  equal  in  efficiency  to- 
those  of  any  high  school  in  this  State,  and  in  a  building  whose  equal  in  ar- 
rangement, equipment  and  general  utility  the  world  had  neither  known  nor 
seen  two  years  ago. 
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The  high  school  can  do  mach  to  teach  habits  of  work.  More  students  fail 
in  their  work  from  a  lack  of  application  than  from  any  other  cause.  In  their 
previous  year's  work  their  sum  total  of  intellectual  energy  is  expended  on  six 
or  eight  studies  when  it  ought  to  be  expended  on  three  or  four.  The  notion 
of  making  school  work  play  is  a  great  mistake  if  school  work  is  a  preparation 
for  life.  Life  is  not  all  play.  Mr.  Oooley  says:  '* While  it  may  be  true  that 
all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  ooy,  it  is  likewise  true  that  all  play 
and  no  work  makes  Jack  a  mere  toy."  Let  the  child  select  a  few  studies  and 
pursue  these  long  enough  to  know  something  definite,  accurate  and  certain. 
Let  him  not  be  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind,  but  rather  an  oak  sending  its  roots 
deep,  and  able  to  stand  against  buffeting. 

The  life  directing  power  exercised  by  a  superintendent  of  a  large  school  is 
something  rarely  mentioned  in  school  meetings  and  yet  it  is  mainly  by  this 
kind  of  work  ths^t  we  learn  to  know  the  student  so  that  we  can  be  of  greatest 
service. 

In  this  kind  of  life  direction,  it  often  becomes  necessary  for  the  student  to 
lay  open  his  whole  life's  plans  and  projects;  to  mention  hindrances,  ob- 
stacles, time  necessary  to  accomplish  work,  means  at  hand  and  how  to  se- 
cure more.  A  young  man  enters  the  private  office  and  after  a  brief  inter- 
view we  learn  his  ambition  is  to  become  a  lawyer,  another  a  dentist,  another 
a  physician,  another  a  civil  engineer,  another  a  teacher  of  Latin  or  history, 
another  a  chemical  engineer,  another  an  ad.  writer,  another  a  minister,  an- 
other intends  to  prepare  for  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service.  Young 
women  looking  forward  to  becoming  teachers,  lawyers,  doctors,  pharmacists, 
architects,  etc.,  come  in  also.  For  each  of  these  a  different  kind  of  prepara- 
tion is  prescribed  and  the  requirements  of  the  school  to  which  they  go  must 
be  met.  This  means  constant  and  careful  supervision;  almost  endless  cor- 
respondence but  ultimate  delight  to  the  student  and  parent  when  the  former 
is  safely  entered  on  his  higher  course  at  some  famous  institution. 

A  different  kind  of  advice,  direction  and  counsel  is  needed  by  the  most 
young  people,  whose  preparation  for  life's  greater  struggles  and  responsi- 
bilities ends  with  their  high  school  career.  If  the  young  man  or  woman  is 
to  become  a  stenographer,  typewriter  or  bookkeeper,  the  line  of  preparation 
is  clear  and  unmistakeable.  but  if  we  know  that  the  young  man  is  to  go  di- 
rectly into  his  father's  business,  the  advice  as  to  what  studies  to  pursue  is 
not  so  readily  determined.  Among  the  things  heard,  aside  from  the  routine 
work  in  oral  expression,  are  business  letter  writing,  commercial  spelling  and 
business  forms,  politeness  on  all  occasions.  Your  employers  interest 
mast  be  yours.  If  you  get  $25  one  month  be  sure  to  earn  $30  tne  next  month. 
Be  prudent  in  not  thinking  too  much  of  promotion.  A  cheerful  disposition, 
a  neat  personal  appearance,  a  pleasant  greeting,  will  often  make  both  a  sale 
and  a  friend  of  your  patron.  Do  at  once  without  question  or  comment  what 
your  employer  requests.  Rarely  will  you  be  required  to  do  anything  against 
your  own  moral  principles. 

Touching  this  whole  question  of  honesty,  obedience,  accuracy,  etc.,  I 
think  there  is  nothing  better  than  Hubbard's  **A  Message  to  Garcia."  I 
quote,  **When  war  broke  out  between  Spain  and  the  United  St«tes,  it  was 
very  necessary  to  communicate  quickly  with  the  leader  of  the  Insurgents. 
Garcia  was  somewhere  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Cuba — no  one  knew 
where.  No  mail  nor  telegraph  message  could  reach  him.  The  president 
must  secure  his  cooperation,  and  quickly.  What  to  do?  Some  one  said  to 
the  president,  'There's  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Rowan  will  find  Garcia  for 
you,  if  anybody  can.'  Rowan  was  sent  for  and  given  a  letter  to  be  de- 
livered to  Garcia.  How  the  fellow  by  the  name  of  Rowan  took  the  letter, 
sealed  it  up  in  an  oil  skin  pouch,  strapped  it  over  his  heart,  in  foui  days 
landed  by  night  off  the  coast  of  Cuba  from  an  open  boat, disappeared  into  the 
jungle,  and  m  three  weeks  came  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  having 
traversed  a  hostile  country  on  foot,  and  delivered  his  letter  to  Garcia,  are 
things  I  have  no  special  desire  now  to  tell  in  detail. 

*'The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this:  McKinley  gave  Rowan  a  letter  to  be  de- 
livered to  Garcia;  Rowan  took  the  letter  and  did  not  ask,  *Where  is  he  at!' 
By  the  Eternal  there  is  a  man  whose  form  should  be  cast  in  deathless  bronze 
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and  the  statue  placed  in  every  college  in  the  land.  It  is  not  book-learning 
young  men  need,  nor  instruction  about  this  and  that,  but  a  stiffening  or  the 
vertebrae  which  will  cause  them  to  be  loyal  to  a  trust,  to  act  promptly,  con- 
centrate their  energies;  do  the  thing — *  carry  a  message  to  Garcia.'  General 
Garcia  is  dead  now,  but  there  are  other  Garcias. 

*'No  man,  who  has  endeavored  to  carry  out  an  enterprise  where  many 
hands  were  needed,  but  has  been  well-nigh  appalled  at  times  by  the  imbecil- 
ity of  the  average  man — the  inability  or  unwillingness  to  concentrate  on  a 
thing  and  do  it.  Slip-shod  assistance,  foolish  inattention,  dowdy  indifference, 
and  half-hearted  work  seems  the  rule;  and  no  man  succeeds,  unless  by  hook 
or  crook,  or  threat,  he  forces  or  bribes  other  men  to  assist  him;  or  mayhap, 
God  in  his  goodness  performs  a  miracle,  and  sends  him  an  Angel  of  Light 
for  an  assistant.  You,  hearer,  put  this  matter  to  a  test:  You  are  sitting 
now  in  you  office — six  clerks  are  within  call.  Summon  any  one  and  make 
this  request:  'Please  look  in  the  Encyclopedia  and  make  a  brief  memoran- 
dum for  me  concerning  the  life  of  Correggio. ' 

**Will  the  clerk  quietly  say,  *Yes,  sir,'  and  go  to  the  task! 

**0n  your  life,  he  will  not.  He  will  look  at  you  out  of  a  fishy  eye,  and  ask 
one  or  more  of  the  following  questions:  Who  was  he?  Which  encyclopedia? 
Where  is  the  encyclopedia?  Was  I  hired  for  that?  Don't  you  mean  Bismark? 
What's  the  matter  with  Charlie  doing  it?  Is  he  dead?  Is  there  any  hurry? 
Shan't  I  bring  you  the  book  and  let  you  look  it  up  yourself?  What  do  you 
want  to  know  for? 

'*And  I  will  lay  you  ten  to  one  that  after  vou  have  answered  the  questions, 
and  explained  how  to  find  the  information,  and  why  you  want  it,  the  clerk 
will  go  off  and  get  one  of  the  other  clerks  to  help  him  try  to  find  Garcia— 
and  then  come  back  and  tell  you  there  is  no  such  man.  Of  course  I  may 
lose  my  bet,  but  according  to  the  law  of  the  average,  I  will  not. 

*'Now  if  you  are  wise  you  will  not  bother  to  explain  to  your  assistant,  'that 
Correggio  is  indexed  under  tbe  C's,  not  under  the  K's,'  but  you  will  smile 
sweetly  and  say,  'Never  mind,'  and  go  look  it  up  yourself. 

"And  this  incapacity  for  independent  action,  this  moral  stupidity,  this  in- 
firmity of  the  will,  this  unwillingness  to  cheerfully  catch  hold  and  lift,  are 
the  things  tbat  put  pure  socialism  so  far  into  the  future.  If  men  will  not  act 
for  themselves,  what  will  they  do  when  the  benefit  of  their  effort  is  for  all? 
A  first  mate  with  knotted  club  seems  necessary;  and  the  dread  of  getting  the 
bounce  Saturday  night  holds  many  a  worker  in  his  place. 

"Advertise  for  a  stenographer,  and  nine  out  of  ten  who  apply  can  neither 
spell  nor  punctuate — and  do  not  think  it  necessary. 

"Can  such  a  one  write  a  letter  to  Garcia? 

"  'You  see  that  bookkeeper,'  said  the  foreman  to  me  in  a  large  factory. 

"  'Yes,  what  about  him?' 

"  *Well,  he  is  a  fine  accountant,  but  if  I'd  send  him  up  town  on  an  errand ^ 
he  might  accomplish  the  errand  all  right,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  might  stop 
at  four  saloons  on  the  way,  and  when  he  got  to  Main  street,  would  forget 
what  he  had  been  sent  for.' 

"My  heart  goes  out  to  the  man  who  does  his  work  when  the  'boss'  is  away^ 
as  well  as  when  he  is  at  home.    And  the  man  who,  when  given  a  letter  for 


higher  wages.  Civilization  is  one  long  anxious  search  for  just  such  individ- 
uals. Anything  such  a  man  asks  shall  be  granted;  his  kind  is  so  rare  that  no 
employer  can  afford  to  let  him  go.  He  is  wanted  in  every  city,  town,  and 
village — in  every  office,  shop,  store,  and  factory.  The  world  cries  out  for 
such:  he  is  needed,  and  needed  badly — the  man  who  can  carry  a  message  to 
Garcia. ' '' 

In  order  to  know  how  to  direct  young  people,  lend  them  sympathy  and  ad- 
vice, and  enjoy  their  implicit  confidence,  it  is  necessary  to  know  where  they 
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live,  what  their  home  life  is,  how  much  enconragement  they  receive  at  home, 
whether  their  parents  take  a  personal  interest  in  them  and  really  know  their 
work  in  school,  whether  they  do  work  out  of  school,  what  their  social  life 
outside  of  school  is,  etc.,  almost  ad  infinitum. 

With  all  this  information  it  is  often  possible  to  hold  the  student  up  above 
the  standard  of  life  in  his  own  home ;  the  school  administrator  thus  becomes 
a  kind  of  educational  physician,  a  private  counsellor,  a  guardian-at-lar^e  of 
the  young  person's  future  career.  This  service  which  lifts  up,  helps  on  and 
tends  to  keeping  right  the  life  of  the  individual  is  of  much  higher  order  than 
that  which  looks  to  mere  money  getting  and  is  never  paid  for  except  is  simi- 
lar service. 

To  recapitulate:     (1)    The  high  school  is  the  people's  institution «  it  is  for 
all  the  people  of  the  city  and  all  the  people  of  the  town.     (2)    The  high 
school  welcomes  to  its  varied  undergraduates'  courses,  young  people  from 
surrounding  towns  and  from  the  district  schools  when  they  have  fairly  done 
the  eighth  grade  work  as  prescribed  by  the  State  course  of  study.    (3)     The 
high  school  welcomes  teachers,  high  school  srraduates,  and  others  holding: 
grade  certificates  to  the  graduate  courses  in  pedagogy,  psychology  methods, 
etc.     (4)    The  high  school  prepares  students  for  real,  active,  struggling  life, 
and  not  for  a  fanciful,  evanescent,  unreal  existence  somewhere  in  the  realms 
of  terrestrial  space.     (5)    The  high  school  prepares  for  real,  practical  busi- 
ness life  in  which  are  exercised  daily,  ability  to  spell  correctly,  write  legibly 
and  rapidly,  compose  a  business  letter  whose   meaning  is  at  once  clear,  brief 
and  respectful.     (6)    The  high  school  provides  a  way  for  the  development  of 
the  intellectual,  physical,  psychical  and  social  natures  of  the  youth.     (7)  The 
high  school  stands  for  a  definite,  positive,  and  accurate  amount  of  work,  and 
does  not  seek  to  negative  everything  without  at  least  offering  an  alternative. 
(8)    The  high  school  provides  an  adequate  means  for  the  development  of  the 
whole  child;  it  is  seeking  to  become  and  is  fast  becoming  an  important 
centre  in  community  life.    (9)    The  high  school  is  a  dail^  example  of  what 
may  be  done  in  the  assembly  of  the  young  people  for  the  inculcation  and  de- 
velopment of  patriotism,  obedience  to  law  and  order,  and  respect  for  author- 
ity of  all  kinds.    (10)    The  hi^h  school  is  now  and   must  ever  remain   the 
brightest  star  in  the  constellation  of  democracy;  it  knows  no  creed,  no  sect, 
no  race;  but  respects  all  and  accords  to  all,  tne  highest  privileges  extended 
to  any. 


Nature-Science  and  the  Farm  Child. 

[By  John  T.  Galbraith,  Carbondale.  111.] 


**Sober,  industrious,  intelligent,  honest,  cultured  citizenship 
result  of  public  school  training  in  the  United  States.''  To  thisc 


should  be  the 
comprehensive 
declaration  of  the  National  Educational  association  let  me  add  the  one  word 
**home,"  and  make  it  read,  **Sober,  industrious,  intelligent,  honest,  cultured 
citizenship  should  be  the  result  of  home  and  public  training  in  the  United 
States." 

Probably  75  per  cent  of  all  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  farm  are  destined  to 
grow  into  men  and  women  of  the  farm.  Probably  75  per  cent  of  the  teaching 
in  the  home  and  country  schools  of  Illinois  leads  away  from  the  farm.  I 
would  not  be  misunderstood.  The  schools  are  good  and  the  teachers  much 
better,  usually,  than  the  pay  they  get.  Bat  it  is  only  fair  that  if  75  per  cent 
of  these  children  are  to  remain  on  the  farm,  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the 
instruction  given  in  the  home  and  country  school  shall  be  such  as  will  develop 
sober,  industrious,  intelligent,  honest,  cultured  farmer-citizens. 

Nature-scienee  deals  with  the  simplest,  nearest,  commonest  things  imagina- 
ble— air,  water,  snow,  ice,  frost— and  their  work;  rocks,  the  composition  of 
soils,  the  use  of  metals  and  minerals  used  in  human  industries;  common  wild 
plants  and  fiowers,  garden  vegetables  and  trees,  their  habits  and  conditions 
of  growth;  insects,  birds  and  domestic  animals,  and  the  relation  of  all  of 
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these  to  each  other  and  man — in  a  simple  and  reasonable  manner.  From  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature,  in  which  they  are  included  and  which  they  explain, 
come  all  our  material  wealth — food,  clothing  and  shelter.  Surely  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  things  is  practical  and  necessary  to  the  farm  child. 

I  cannot  enter  into  a  discussion  of  methods.  1  can  but  hint  at  them.  These 
must  be  left  to  the  loving  parent  and  earnest  teacher. 

Let  me  take  a  simple  and  lowly  illustration — the  earth-worm.  Earth-worms 
are  not  merely  the  original  plowmen — they  have  brought  about  the  condition 
of  the  earth's  surface  that  makes  other  plowing  possible  and  profitable. 

Field  crops,  for  the  most  part,  grow  and  feed  upon  vegetable  mold — the 
layer  of  warm,  14ght,  brackish  earth  resting  upon  the  subsoil.  Save  by  the 
grace  of  the  earth-worm,  vegetable  mold  would  exist  only  in  those  places 
where  dead  leaves  and  decaying  growths  generally  resolved  themselves  into 
their  original  elements. 

The  earth-worm,  which  may  be  described  as  an  embodied  appetite,  eats 
everything — animal  matter,  green  leaves  and  dead  ones,  twigs,  leaf  stalks, 
small  stones  and  earth.  The  residuum  of  all  he  casts  upon  the  surface  at  the 
rate,  throughout  pastures  and  garden  ground,  of  some  ten  tons  a  year  per 
acre.  Continue  the  process  a  hundred  years,  or  even  fifty,  and  many  inches 
of  fine,  friable,  productive  soil  results. 

Beyond  all  that,  their  burrows  let  down  light  and  air  into  and  through  the 
subsoil.  Sometimes  the  burrows  run  six  feet  deep.  These  burrows  are  plas- 
tered all  around  with  finely  chewed  earth,  and  keep  shape  often  long  after 
they  are  untenanted.  From  the  dead  leaves,  which  make  so  large  a  part  of 
their  food,  the  worms  excrete  humus-acids  which  attack  and  help  to  dissolve 
the  rocks  buried  in  the  soil.  Thus  the  earth-worms  not  merely  transform  the 
soil  chemically  and  mechanically,  but  add  to  the  bulk  of  it,  since  soil  of  every 
kind  comes  originally  from  the  disintegration  of  rocks.  Further,  many  leaves 
dragged  down  into  the  burrows  are  only  partly  eaten  and  decaying  furnish 
gases  which  permeate  the  soil  and  react  upon  its  mineral  element.  Now, 
what  has  the  lesson  of  the  earth-worm  taught  the  child?  Natural  history,  ^ou 
may  say.  Yes^  but  in  a  larger  sense  it  has  taught  the  principles  of  subsoiling, 
drainage,  fertilization,  soil  composition  and  the  need  of  light  and  air  in  the 
8oil. 

Let  us  leave  the  soil  and  take  the  living  plant.  Passing  from  the  germina- 
tion of  the  corn  grain  up  through  the  interesting  growth  of  the  plant,  all  of 
which  is  wonderful,  we  come  to  the  fertilization  of  the  ear,  a  subject  in  which 
we  have  all  been  interested  this  year.  Let  us  see  what  really  takes  ^lace 
when  the  corn  is  fertilized.  First,  the  tassel  comes  out  and  on  some  bright, 
warm  morning  its  blossom,  that  is,  the  little  yellow  bodies  called  the  anthers, 
within  the  busk  of  the  tassel  as  we  might  say,  open  and  hang  suspended  by  a 
thin,  thread  filament  and  shake  out  the  yellow  pollen  grains  with  which  they 
are  filled. 

The  ear  has  been  getting  ready  for  these  pollen  grains  by  sending  out  a 
silk  for  each  grain,  Each  of  these  silks  is  split  at  the  end,  and  all  along  this 
split  portion  are  minute  barbs,  the  mission  of  which  is  to  catch  the  pollen 
grains  as  they  fall  and  hold  them  until  they  can  deposit  the  live  germ.  When 
the  silks  are  reader  for  the  pollen  they  also  exude  a  viscid  or  sticky  substance 
which  aids  in  retaining  the  falling  pollen  grains.  When  the  silk  succeeds  in 
retaining  the  falling  pollen  grams,  the  live  element  proceeds  to  travel  down 
the  silk  until  it  reaches  the  grain,  where  it  accomplishes  its  work.  When  the 
pollen  has  passed  down  the  silk  the  end  of  the  latter  dies;  its  mission  has  been 
accomplished.  But  if  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  pollen  is  not  plentiful 
this  silk  will  retain  its  life  for  many  days.  What  has  the  child  been  studying 
here?  Botany,  you  may  say.  Well,  botany  used  to  be  a  study  of  plants, 
dead;  and  the  best  botanist  was  the  owner  of  the  largest  hay-mow  of  these 
dead  plants.  Now  it  in  more  and  more  a  study  of  plants  living,  growing. 
You  need  not  call  it  botany,  but  let  the  farm  child  study  the  corn  plant,  its 
growth  and  method  of  cultivation.  By  adding  just  one  bushel  an  acre  to  the 
average  Illinois  corn  yield  it  would  make  a  difference  of  8,000,000  of  bushels 
in  the  crop,  worth  at  this  time  not  less  than  $4,000,000  to  Illinois  farmers. 
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Think  of  what  it  might  be  to  increase  the  average  yield  from  38  bushels  per 
acre  to  50  or  even  60  bushels  per  acre.  In  the  light  of  the  investigations  of  the 
past  three  years  this  is  not  an  impossibility. 

In  1898  the  apple  bcab  fungus  alone  cost  a  loss  of  $3,500,000  to  the  apple 
growers  of  Illinois.  In  1900  the  loss  from  bitter-rot  reached  $1,500,000,  while 
the  damage  by  injurious  insects  would  be  estimated  at  about  the  same  figure. 
But  the  school  children  of  Illinois,  and  even  men  and  women,  pass  in  blissful, 
if  not  criminal,  ignorance  the  injurious  insects  and  useful  birds,  all  about 
them  leaving  the  dangerous  ones  unmolested,  while  they  maliciously,  possibly 
ignorantly,  destroy  the  birds  with  stones,  sling-shot  and  gun.  Not  a  study  of 
insects  and  birds,  dead,  dusty,  faded,  silent,  preserved  under  glass — ento- 
mology and  ornithology,  whicnhas  been  chiefly  a  science  of  skeletons  and 
stuffed  birds;  but  simply  nature  study,  vastly  more  helpful  because  a  science 
of  living,  flying,  singing  creatures. 

There  are  children  who  can,  in  learned  and  scientific  language,  if  not  in 
other  languages,  tell  of  the  composition  of  the  earth  and  the  causes  of  its  con- 
struction in  the  glacial  period  who  can't  tell  the  composition  of  the  soil  or  its 
productive  value  on  their  father's  farm  or  in  the  school  district.  There  are 
other  children  who  can  tell  of  the  products  and  characteristic  plants  of  every 
country  in  the  known  world,  but  ask  them  what  their  father's  farm  produced 
this  year,  products  in  bushels  and  tons,  or  to  name  the  trees,  wild  flowers  or 
weeds  native  to  their  own  farm  or  country,  and  how  many  could  do  it,  much 
less  state  their  value  or  harm? 

These  are  not  foreign  things,  but  make  up  the  environment  of  the  farm 
child.  The  country  is  the  children's  paradise;  to  plant  seeds  and  to  watch 
them  grow  becomes  the  delight  of  children.  Nature  was  designed  to  become 
our  first  teacher,  for  the  first  faculties  that  awake  in  our  being  are  those  that 
apprehend  her. 

In  the  country  school  more  of  the  reading,  and  spelling,  and  writing  can  be 
learned  from  text  books  and  objects  having  much  to  do  with  the  child's  sur- 
roundings. Any  child  will  write  ten  times  as  much  and  ten  times  as  well  of 
the  things  which  he  knows  and  best  of  all  it  will  be  original.  Better,  vaStly 
better,  than  a  learned  essay  upon,  "Beyond  the  Alps  lies  Italy"  or  **Ad  Astra 
per  Aspera"  gleaned  from  other's  thoughts.  If  one  steps  into  the  average 
country  school  and  carefully  notes  the  stuffing,  cramming  effort  to  make  the 
child  swallow  the  whole  catalogue  of  learning  these  faithful  teachers  are  ex- 
pected to  impart,  it  is  no  longer  a  mjstery  why  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
go  through  this  world  with  eyes  seeing  not  and  ears  hearing  not.  But  the 
child  who  begins  naturally  with  the  great,  yet  simple  truths  of  nature  about 
him — the  field,  the  flower  and  the  l)ird — will  sooner  or  later  strain  his  eye 
through  the  microscope  in  his  efforts  to  penetrate  their  inmost  secrets. 

The  first  purpose  then  of  the  work  is  to  interest  the  farm  child  in  nature. 
The  second  is  to  train  him  to  observe,  compare  and  to  express  (see,  reason, 
and  tell);  to  cause  him  to  form  the  habit  of  investigating  carefully  and  mak- 
ing clear,  truthful  statements,  and  to  develop  in  him  a  taste  for  original  in- 
vestigation.   The  third  is  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge. 

I  cannot  see  how  any  one  can  grow  in  God's  sunshine  and  surrounded  by 
the  grandeur  of  his  nature-world  and  be  an  infidel  or  an  anarchist.  Let  us 
open  the  windows  of  our  homes  and  school-rooms  to  Nature,  and  teach  the 
little  ones  to  admire  and  love  her  beauties,  to  use  her  joyfully  and  not  to 
abuse  her.  The  mind  trained  to  observe  life  and  living  creatures  will  surely 
learn  that  the  book  of  knowledge  is  the  one  volume  which  has  no  page  upon 
which  can  be  written  **the  end." 

This  is  my  plea  for  the  farm  child  of  Illinois.  The  farm  girl,  how  much 
she  means  to  the  Illinois  of  tomorrow!  May  her  heart  be  kept  pure  and  true 
to  her  home  in  the  country!  May  the  Illinois  boy  become  stronger,  sturdier, 
more  self  reliant,  more  ambitious,  more  observing,  more  God-fearing,  healthy 
all  through  physically,  mentally,  morally. 
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AGRICULTURAL  AND  EDUCATION. 

[By  Edward  Grimes,  before!  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  Raymond,  Oct.  22, 1901.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen— Onoe  again  we  meet  in  oar  County  Institute.  We 
welcome  the  occasion;  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  greet  each  other,  to  look  into 
each  other's  faces  and  to  exchange  our  views  on  the  subjects  of  interest  to 
our  life  work. 

Oar  coming  together  not  only  bespeaks  our  interest  in  our  occupation  and 
our  friendshtp  for  each  other,  but  it  also  testifies  to  our  desire  for  an  in* 
crease  of  knowledge  and  thereby  a  better  equipment  for  our  work. 

While  we  love  sociability  and  look  upon  it  as  a  very  necessary  and  valuable 
factor  in  happyfying  life,  and  while  our  coming  together  thus  annually  af- 
fords us  great  pleasure,  yet  we  look  upon  these  institutes  as  for  a  better  and 
higher  purpose  than  mere  sociability  and  pleasure;  they  are  not  mere  picnic 
occasions,  they  are  mediums  of  education,  and  as  such  we  should  recognize 
and  appreciate  them. 

The  **  ignorant  clodhopper"  of  half  century  ago  is  no  longer  a  fit  represen- 
tive  of  the  farmer  class;  it  is  not  so  easy  now  to  tell  the  tiller  of  the  soil  by 
his  whiskers  and  the  misfit  of  his  clothes,  we  are  not  ashamed  today  to  stand 
our  representatives  beside  those  of  any  other  class  of  men  our  country  pro- 
duces; they  will  bear  comparison  in  dress,  manners  and  brains. 

The  farmer  is  no  longer  the  butt  and  joke  of  the  professional  man;  no  longer 
the  gullible  dupe  of  the  city  merchant  or  the  traveling  sharper,  he  reads  and 
thinks  and  investigates  for  himself.  Go  into  any  home  in  the  country  and 
you  will  find  newspapers,  magazines,  books,  market  reports  and  other  read- 
ing matter  equal  to  any  you  will  find  in  the  homes  of  the  merchant  or  pro- 
fessional man. 

If  anjr  man  thinks  the  farmer  does  not  read  and  keep  posted,  especially  on 
that  which  directly  concerns  him  and  his  business,  let  him  try  to  buy  his 
stock  or  grain  at  a  less  figure  than  the  market  quotations,  and  ne  will  very 
suddenly  change  his  mind.  * 

The  farmer  of  today  takes  no  back  seat  from  any  man  in  matters  of  edu- 
cation and  culture;  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  measure  at  this  time  the  far- 
reaching  effect  on  society  of  the  strides  being  made  in  farm  education;  cer- 
tainly there  is  discernable  in  our  large  towns  and  cities  a  recognition  of  the 
claims  of  agriculture  and  of  the  influence  of  the  farmer  never  before  so  mani- 
fest in  social  and  business  life. 

A  valuable  work  done  by  the  agricultural  colleges,  the  experimental  sta- 
tions, National  and  State  departments  of  agriculture  and  the  farm  schools 
fostered  and  supported  by  private  enterprise,  and  the  County,  Congressional 
and  State  Farmers'  Institute  is  beginning  to  tell  mightily  on  the  masses 
and  to  change  public  opinion  with  reference  to  the  life  and  work  of  the 
farmer. 

Never  was  there  a  more  wholesome  respect  for  the  art  of  agriculture  than 
now,  never  less  disposition  on  the  part  of  city  folk  to  engage  in  cheap  railery 
at  the  * 'country  jays,"  never  did  agriculture  stand  on  higher  ground  in  the 
matter  of  dignity  or  the  employment  of  the  best  and  brightest  minds,  never 
was  there  more  profound  admiration  among  thoughtful  people  for  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  country  which  was  common  in  the  old  days  of  Washington, 
whose  words  still  hold  good,  '*that  agriculture  is  the  most  healthful,  most 
useful,  and  most  noble  employment  of  man." 

Never  was  there  a  time  \vhen  so  many  men  have  been  called  from  the  farm 
into  places  of  trust  and  power,  indeed  the  farm  is  the  cradle  of  nearly  all  the 
great  men  this  country  has  ever  produced. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  strange  that  the  tid9  of  migration  from 
the  country  to  the  city  is  turning  and  men  from  the  city  are  beginning  to  seek 
homes  in  the  country. 

—28  F  I 
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""  The  time  will  come  when  the  farmer  will  have  no  trouble  to  find  help  to 

gut  in  his  crops  and  to  gather  them,  for  men  will  seek  opportunity  for  the 
ealthfnl  outdoor  exercise  which  farm  work  gives  them,  and  no  man  will  feel 
ashamed  to  be  called  a  farmer. 

Farm  work  is  as  dignified  as  any  other  kind  of  labor  a  man  may  be  en- 
gaged in,  there  is  nothing  more  healthful,  nothing  more  honorable 
and  nothing  more  satisfying  in  its  returns.  The  only  thing  that 
is  lacking  today  to  make  agriculture  more  attractive  and  respectable 
in  the  eyes  of  professional  men,  is  to  give  it  larger  recognition  in 
our  educational  system ;  the  subject  of  agriculture  has  not  yet  received  the 
recognition  which  it  deserves  in  the  educational  field;  it  is  one  of  the  newer 
claimants  in  the  educational  curriculum. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  agriculture  should  be  made  a  distinctive 
study  in  the  education  of  our  youth:  first  of  all  its  value  appears  from  the 
fact  that  it  affords  a  means  of  li^elinood.  In  the  educational  world  we  have 
been  inclined  to  ignore  or  pass  over  lightly  the  things  which  savor  of  prac- 
tical life,  feeling  that  such  subjects  were  out  of  the  domain  of  education  and 
culture;  when  GFod  decreed  that  man  should  earn  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
his  face  it  was  not  the  result  of  anger  or  of  ill  will  toward  man  but  for  the 
good  of  his  physical  and  moral  life.  ' 

Only  by  work  do  we  grow.  The  mechanic  is  made  at  the  bench,  the 
teacher  in  the  schoolroom,  the  painter  at  the  pallette.  No  matter  how  thor- 
ough the  preparatory  training  may  be.  true  ability  develops  only  in  its  ac- 
complishment. Culture  without  work  is  as  impossible  as  physical  growth 
without  food.  Therefore,  what  we  need  in  our  education  is  the  information 
and  training  that  will  fit  us  for  the  practical  duties  of  life,  those  duties  which 
come  in  the  line  of  our  special  calling. 

Such  training  is  of  vastlv  more  value  to  the  individual  than  all  the  accom- 
plishments he  can  acquire  for  social  life  and  pleasure.  One  lesson  on  the 
subject  of  agriculture  properly  taught  is  worth  a  half  a  dozen  lessons  in 
music  and  drawing,  so  far  as  practical  benefits  of  life  are  concerned. 

If  our  public  schools  would  have  a  little  more  of  the  practical  side  of  life 
represented  in  their  curriculum  of  study  and  less  of  the  veneer  of  culture, 
they  would  be  far  more  successful  in  rendering  help  to  the  youthful  mind  ana 
of  laying  the  foundation  for  a  useful  life  in  the  scholar;  but  I  plead  not  so 
much  for  the  elimination  of  subjects,  which  to  my  mind  are  unnecessary  and 
valuless  which  are  only  fit  for  the  purpose  of  show  and  polish,  but  for  the 
introduction  of  more  practical  subjects  and  of  sufficient  time  being  given  to 
the  teaching  of  these  to  make  them  thoroughly  comprehensive  to  the  student. 
I  am  not  saying  what  I  do  in  a  spirit  of  criticism,  but  merely  as  a  suggestion 
and  to  give  expression  to  my  convictions  concerning  the  importance  of  the 
subject  of  agriculture.  I  remark  again  that  as  a  means  of  livelihood  agri- 
eulture  is  an  important  subject  and  should  find  a  place  in  our  educational 
work  to  an  extent  greater  than  it  does.  It  is  work  in  which  women  as  well 
as  men  may  engage. 

It  is  true  that  parts  of  the  duties  are  too  heavy  for  the  strength  of  women, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  nearly  every  business  develops  beyond  the  ability  of 
one  person  to  manage.  It  is  also  true  that  one  can  nire  common  labor  at  a 
less  figure  than  skilled  workmen;  where  only  brain  and  muscle  are  necessary 
the  man  can  be  hired  at  a  less  cost  than  where  brain  and  skill  are  requisite, 
and  there  are  always  more  such  men  seeking  employment,  so  that  a  woman 
need  not  hesitate  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits  because  parts  of  the  work 
are  hard  for  her. 

Again,  farming  is  a  work  that  one  may  begin  on  a  small  scale  and  without 
much  capital.  To  establish  a  manufacturing  industry  much  capital  and  ex- 
tensive plants  'with  a  large  output  are  needed  to  insure  success. 

And  then  again  farming  offers  such  a  variety  of  work.  There  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  fiower  garden,  the  raising  of  vegetables,  the  growing  of  fruits 
and  the  breeding  of  stock,  all  of  which  affords  diversion  and  pleasure,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  returns  in  money. 
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Jnst  a  word  on  fruit  growioK*  This  is  a  biff  subject  and  deserves  a  liberal 
discussion  bj  itself,  but  I  must  say  just  a  word  in  passing.  We  farmers  as  a 
rule  do  not  interest  ourselves  enough  in  thisrmatter;  we  are  too  easily  satis- 
fied with  the  quality  and  quantity  orchards  bear  us;  we  are  too  careless  of 
our  trees;  we  do  not  prune  them  enough  or  cultivate  the  soil  about  the  roots 
and  replace  the  dead  ones  with  live  ones;  too  often  our  orchards  are  only 

gasture  ground  for  our  hogs  and  young  calves,  the  ground  covered  with  dead 
ranches  and  old  stumps.  We  can  not  have  either  good  fruit  or  much  of  it 
under  such  conditions.  Apples  are  our  principal  fruit  in  this  country  and 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  raise  the  very  best  that  grows. 
These  can  be  made  a  very  profitable  product  of  the  farm;  they  are  easily 
marketed  and  usually  bring  a  good  price. 

Of  course  I  would  not  advise  anyone  te  turn  a  good  rich  farm  all  into  an 
apple  orchard;  but  I  believe  that  every  farmer  ought  to  raise  all  the  fruit  of 
all  kinds  that  he  needs  for  himself.  All  it  requires  is  a  little  attention,  and 
this  need  not  interfere  with  any  of  his  other  duties. 

I  do  not  take  much  stock  in  the  current  stories  of  fabulous  prices  paid  for 
apple  orchards  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  If  they  are  true  in  any  in- 
stance they  prove  the  exception  which  men  have  attained  under  peculiar  con- 
ditions and  by  those  who  have  been  long  engaged  and  became  experts  in 
their  line. 

But  to  return  again  to  our  first  proposition,  namely,  that  agriculture  affords 
means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  and  uierefore  should  find  a  place  in  our  edu- 
cational curriculum.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  study 
of  agriculture  should  be  so  incorporated  into  the  common  school  work  that 
it  would  be  obligatory  on  all  scholars  to  pursue  its  study  at  school  as  thej 
now  do  the  study  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
should  be  considered  in  any  sense  a  fundamental  in  education;  I  only  mean 
that  ample  prevision  should  be  made  for  its  study  that  all  might  have  the 
opportunity  to  learn  about  itj  and  especially  those  who  of  their  own  choice  or 
the  choice  of  their  parents  wish  to  study  il. 

Second,  we  argue  in  favor  of  education  on  the  subject  of  agriculture  for 
sociological  reasons;  many  people  have  gotten  a  wrong  sense  oi  proportions; 
they  have  sought  wealth  and  well-being  away  from  nature,  and  have  lost  the 
the  charm  and  influence  which  she  is  ever  ready  to  shed  about  them. 

Boys  and  girls  have  turned  their  steps  cityward  oftimes  leaving  the  old 
farm  to  neglect  and  deterioration.  This  might  be  all  right  and  pass  without 
comment  did  they  better  their  condition  by  so  doing.  In  some  rare  in- 
stances they  may,  but  oCtener  they  do  not. 

Hundreds  of  toiling  men  and  women  in  the  dense  centers  of  population 
know  far  less  of  life  in  the  fullness  of  its  enjoyment  than  they  would  away 
from  those  centers;  the  increase  of  poverty,  wretchedness,  dependence  and 
the  charitv  which  necessitates,  has  become  a  source  of  greater  alarm  to  the 
city  than  has  the  depopulation  of  its  farms  to  the  country. 

Few  adages  contain  more  truth  than  one  which  sa^s  '^distance  lends  en- 
chantment." Only  the  glitter  and  brightness  of  city  life  is  manifest  to  those 
who  live  in  the  country,  while  oftimes  ou\j  the  routine  and  toil  of  their  own 
life  seems  prominent:  the  reason  of  this  lies  chiefly  in  our  failure  to  see  the 
things  of  interest  within  our  reach. 

No  surer  way  of  correcting  this  condition  has  appeared  than  the  present 
nature  study  movement,  the  object  of  which  is  to  open  the  child's  eyes  to  the 
things  of  interest  to  be  found  on  every  hand.  The  boy  or  girl  who  becomes 
imbued  with  the  love  of  nature,  who  obtains  the  key  with  which  to  unlock 
her  secrets,  is  not  likely  to  find  the  farm  hpme  irksome  and  monotonous. 

Such  a  childhood  leads  naturally  to  a  love  for  plants,  and  animals,  and  the 
outdoor  life  and  to  interest  itself  in  the  farm  work,  and  such  a  love  works 
mightily  to  hold  the  son  or  daughter  on  the  farm. 

So,  too,  an  opportunity  to  learn  something  of  nature  is  even  more  likely  to 
excite  interest  in  the  city  child  and  may  arouse  a  longing  for  its  gratification 
which  will  turn  his  steps  toward  nature's  fields  and  flowers. 
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A  quiet  but  strong  farce  tending  towards  the  correction  of  one  great  pres- 
ent sociological  problem  is  thus  at  work. 

Now  in  conclusion  let  me  again  express  my  pleasure  at  being  permitted  to 
meet  with  you,  my  agricultural  friends,  in  this  county  institute,  and  allow  me 
to  urge  you  all  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  these  gatherings  for  the  good  yoa 
may  get  out  of  them  individually  and  the  good  you  may  do — these  inst.tutes  a 
medium  of  education,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  also  to  the  community  and 
to  the  State. 

The  farmers  are  a  powef  in  the  country,  therefore  let  us  see  to  it  we  not 
only  retain  this  power  but  let  us  try  to  increase  it  by  keeping  posted  on  all 
current  topics  and  by  manifesting  greater  enthusiasm  for  our  work. 
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FARM   DEPAKTMENT. 


Profit  and  Loss. 

[By  Chas.  Francis,  New  LeDoz,  111. J 

Mr,  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Will  County  Farmers^  Institute: 

It  firives  me  creat  pleasure  to  be  honored  with  a  position  on  the  program  of 
this  Institute,  for  the  fame  of  the  Will  County  Institute  is  known  far  and 
wide,  throughout  the  State  as  the  best. 

This  has  largely  been  brought  about  by  its  able  managfement,  and  clean  cut 
principle  of  right  and  justice,  and  as  long  as  right  and  justice  are  the  pre- 
dominating factors  in  any  organization,  it  is  bound  to  succeed. 

Progression  is  essential  to  success,  what  we  do  well  this  year,  we  hope  to 
do  better  next  year.     This  is  the  spirit  that  has  made  the  institute  what  it  is. 

For  many  years  this  organization  has  promulgated  and  carried  forward 
principles  calculated  to  benefit  alll  business  pursuits,  and  we  think  the  fruits 
of  its  labors  are  widely  felt  throughout  the  county  and  State. 

Now,  as  I  look  into  your  intelligent  faces,  I  see  the  stamp  of  refinement  of 
educated  minds,  representing  prosperity,  good  government  and  happy  homes. 

This  has  not  been  brought  about  by  mere  accident  or  chance,  but  by  work, 
by  study,  by  close  application  to  the  different  pursuits  whichyocT  have  chosen 
to  follow. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  tell  this  intelligent  audience  anything  new,  but  will 
try  for  a  short  time  to  present  such  facts  that  you  all  may  know,  and  my 
purpose  will  be  attained  if  I  may  say  something  that  will  be  helpful  and  in- 
structive. 

My  subject,  "Profit  and  Loss"  is  old  but  ever  new.  From  the  earliest  ages 
to  the  present  day,  these  two  words  have  been  the  subject  of  thought  and 
consideration  of  men  of  affairs,  men  who  strive  to  better  their  condition 
and  make  the  world  better.  It  should  be  the  impulse  of  everyone  to  leave 
the  world  better  than  he  found  it.  Our  subject  is  one  that  covers  a  wide 
range  of  thought — as  wide  as  the  world.  Every  branch  of  industry  is  looking 
forward  to  a  profit  commensurate  with  the  labor  and  capital  employed.  But 
is  this  always  the  condition?  We  say  partially,  for  all  conditions  are  not 
favorable  for  the  best  results. 

As  this  is  a  Farmers'  Institute,  and  the  audience  is  composed  largely  of 
farmers  and  stock  raisers,  we  will,  for  a  little  while  discuss  the  farm  as  to 

?rofit  and  loss.  There  is  just  as  much  difference  in  farois  as  in  farmers, 
on  will  agree  to  this  as  a  fact.  If  a  farm  is  to  produce  a  profit  in  this  time 
of  close  competitien,  it  must  have  the  best  treatment  that  labor  and  science 
can  bring  to  bear  upon  it. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  labor  part  on  the  farm;  that  is,  there  is  never  a  lack 
of  labor  to  be  performed;  but  some  one  may  question  the  science  or  scientific 
proposition. 

One  of  the  coming  great  political  problems  will  be  the  harmonizing  of  cap- 
ital and  labor;  one  cannot  long  exist  without  the  other. 
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The  same  relative  forces  mast  govern  the  farm  for  profit. 

We  have  known  men  who  are  filled  with  theory  on  farm  science;  they  can 
tell  you  all  about  the  different  soils,  what  they  are  capable  of  prodaoing; 
they  can  tell  you  all  about  the  different  domesticated  animals,  and  their  rela- 
tive producing?  qualities,  and  a  great  many  other  good  things. 

This  is  valuable  capital,  and  is  what  every  good  farmer  should  have. 

But  of  itself,  it  will  not  produce  a  bushel  of  corn,  a  bushel  of  oats,  a  pound 
of  hay,  or  any  domesticated  animal.    These  can  only  be  produced  by  labor. 

Labor  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  store  house  of  nature. 

Therefore,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  of  farming,  coupled  with 
intelligent  labor,  should  produce  good  results. 

They  are  inseparable  for  profit.  With  either  alone  there  is  liable  to  be  a 
loss. 

When  the  intelligent  farmer  begins  to  take  stock  of  his  resources,  his  first 
thought  naturally  should  be  the  condition  of  the  farm. 

Is  it  in  the  best  possible  condition?    If  not,  why  not? 

Is  it  thoroughly  underdrained  or  self  drained?  If  not,  you  are  liable  to 
meet  with  a  loss. 

Look  carefully  to  this.  It  will  pay  under  all  conditions,  and  will  often  di- 
vert what  might  otherwise  be  an  entire  failure,  into  one  of  profit. 

We  will  next  take  stock  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  If  ia  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  mark  np  a  few  points.  If  in  a  run  down,  worn  out  condition, 
mark  down  a  few  points;  and  it  may  go  as  low  as  zero  under  the  last  named 
condition. 

To  maintain  and  build  up  the  soil  is  the  part  of  science  or  g^ood  farming; 
to  run  down  and  deplete  tne  soil  of  its  crop  producing  humus  is  the  opposite 
or  reverse,  and  if  long  continued,  the  farm  will  become  worthies  as  a  money 
maker. 

To  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  one  of  the  main  adjuncts  to  success- 
ful farming. 

This,  in  my  judgment,  is  best  brought  about  by  a  judicious  rotation  of 
crops,  with  thorough  cultivation,  with  enough  livestock  to  consume  the 
greater  part  of  all  that  is  produced  on  the  farm.  This  in  turn  will  make  val- 
uable fertilizer  to  be  returned  to  the  soil. 

Any  piece  of  land  after  several  years  cropping  should  have  rest,  just  as 
the  Weary  body  needs  rest  to  repair  its  wast^  energy.  This  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  pasturing. 

This  rest  will  be  accelerated  materially  by  not  pasturing  too  close.  Land, 
to  rest  in  comfort,  needs  a  thick  blanket  of  grass,  to  keep  it  warm  in  winter 
and  to  keep  it  cool  in  summer. 

We  have  spoken  briefly  of  the  farm,  which  represents  capital;  but  capital 
without  labor  is  of  little  value,  and  a  farm  without  a  farmer  will  not  pro- 
duce anything  of  value,  except  possibly  grass. 

To  mark  out  a  prescribed  rule  for  every  farmer  to  follow  would  be  indeed 
a  hard  task,  for  the  farmer  meets  with  a  great  many  different  conditions. 
We  hardly  ever  have  two  seasons  just  alike,  therefore  there  is  more  or  less 
difficulty  in  overcoming  these  different  conditions;  but  there  are  some  set 
laws  or  rules  that  are  always  in  force.  We  will  briefly  enumerate  these 
rules. 

Plowing  in  a  workman* like  manner.  This  rule,  if  rigidly  enforced,  will 
produce  proflt. 

If  poorly  or  slovenly  done,  the  farmer  will  suffer  loss. 

After  plowing,  the  next  step  will  be  a  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  to 
receive  the  seed. 

Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  on  at  this  stage  of  farming.  Do  not  slight 
this  part  of  the  work;  it  will  pay  big  interest  every  time  to  do  it  well. 
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The  seed  to  be  planted  will  next  claim  our  attention.  It  is  a  matter  of 
srreat  importance  to  successful  farmin^i:.  A  paper  could  be  written  with  profit 
on  this  topic  alone — "farm  seeds/' 

The  first  thought  that  enters  our  mind  when  we  look  at  a  kernel  of  any 
kind  of  ^ain  is,  **  Will  it  growf  Is  there  life  in  itf  Is  that  life  of  a  strong, 
reproducing  character,  or  weak  and  sickly?  Is  it  a  true  type'of  its  kindf'^ 
It  is  the  law  of  nature  that  like  begets  like. 

Now,  if  this  is  an  established  fact,  and  we  think  it  is,  how  very  important 
it  is  that  all  farm  seeds  be  thoroughly  tested,  both  as  to  adaptability  and  cli- 
matic conditions,  and  the  per  cent  that  will  germinate  and  produce  healthy 
plants. 

I  have  had  some  valuable  experience  along  this  line  the  past  two  years, 
which  may  be  of  interest  at  this  time.    We  have  special  reference  to  corn. 

The  year  1900  I  planted  five  bushels  of  corn  known  as  ** Riley's  Favorite," 
a  standard  variety.  It  was  grown  100  miles  south  of  this  place,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  very  fine  variety  and  highly  bred,  but  not  adapted  to  our  soil 
and  climate.    I  planted  this  corn,  which  did  fairly  well  in  1900. 

I  also  planted  other  corn  grown  in  our  own  county  of  Will,  which  yielded 
ten  bushels  more  per  acre,  under  the  same  treatment,  soil  and  conditions  the 
same. 

In  1901  I  planted  all  of  the  last  named  variety,  except  ten  acres  of  the 
former  variety.  This  was  on  a  20-acre  piece  very  nearly  equal  in  fertility. 
On  the  ten  acres  alone  I  lost  more  than  100  bushels  of  corn  by  planting  seed 
corn  not  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate.  There  was  a  greater  difference  in 
yield  in  1901  than  in  1900. 

These  are  facts,  not  theories.  This,  to  my  mind,  in  a  manner  demonstrates 
the  importance  or  a  careful  selection  of  seed. 

Farmers  are  just  beginning  to  learn  that  there  is  a  great  deal  about  com 
that  they  do  not  know,  aud  when  a  man  comes  to  this  point  he  is  ready  and 
able  to  learn  fast  and  to  his  very  great  advantage  and  profit.  And  this  will 
hold  good  of  all  other  farm  seeds  and  vegetables. 

We  have  spoken  incidentally  of  livestock  on  the  farm,  but  what  is  a  model 
farm  without  good  livestock  connected  therewith? 

Is  there  any  branch  of  business  that  will  afford  more  real  pleasure  than 
the  breeding  and  growing  of  fine  stock?  We  can  think  of  none.  What  de- 
lights the  eye  more  to  the  true  lover  of  the  beautiful,  than  a  fine  herd  of 
cattle,  a  beautiful  horse,  a  fine  fiock  of  sheep  or  a  pen  of  fine  hogs? 

There  is  nothing  will  afford  more  real  enjoyment  to  the  boy  or  girl  than  a 
fine  Shetland  pony. 

But  some  will  say  all  this  fine  stock  is  for  the  rich  or  well-to-do;  they 
require  too  much  attention  and  care;  the  outlay  of  time  and  money  is  too 
great. 

But  can  anyone  name  a  business  that  is  carried  on  for  profit  as  well  as 
for  pleasure,  without  capital,  labor,  and  close  attention  to  business?  If  there 
is  such  a  business,  we  have  failed  to  find  it. 

In  speaking  of  capital,  it  does  not  require  a  large  outlay  to  begin  in  a 
small  way  to  breed  pure  bred  stock  of  any  kind  you  may  choose  to  engage  in. 

I  am  convinced  this  is  the  proper  thing  to  do.  It  will  cost  but  a  little 
more  to  raise  a  good  animal  than  to  raise  a  scrub,  and  in  a  few  years  you 
will  have  a  fine  herd  or  fiock.  Then  there  is  a  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in 
raising  the  best,  and  a  corresponding  depression  and  disappointment  in  rais- 
ing a  scrub.    There  is  profit  in  the  good,  a  loss  in  the  poor. 

We  have  in  a  meagre  way  tried  to  impress  upon  you  some  pf  the  more 
essential  attributes  of  good  and  poor  farming,  and  its  corresponding  success 
or  failure;  but  ttiere  are  a  great  many  things  that  go  to  make  up  a  full, 
rounded,  profitable  life  besides  houses  or  lands,  stocks,  bonds  or  money. 
These  are  all  good  if  we  have  the  proper  knowledge  to  use  them  rightly,  and 
we  count  them  as  temporary  blessings. 
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Our  chief  aim  in  life  should  be  to  better  our  condition,  morally,  mentally, 
physically  and  temporarily,  and  to  elevate  mankind  into  a  nobler  being,  and 
to  be  best  qualified  to  meet  all  these  conditions,  the  first  thin^  is  an  education. 
The  word  education  means  a  ereat  deal.  It  is  very  flexible,  it  can  be  length- 
ened or  shortended,  widened  or  narrowed,  be  good  or  bad,  scientific  or  a 
mere  cipher,  it  may  take  years  of  hard  study  to  acquire,  or  of  short  duration. 
Everyone  has  some  kind  of  an  education.  The  field  of  education  is  as  wide 
■as  the  universe,  and  unlimited.  We  learn  something  new  every  day,  and  yet 
how  little  we  know  compared  with  what  there  is  to  know.  For  this  reason 
we  must  specialize  along  some  general  line  that  pertains  to  our  business  to 
make  it  a  success. 

All  the  great  industries  of  the  country  are  looking  for  educated  young  men 
and  women,  that  are  honest  and  want  to  work.  There  will  always  be  a  de- 
mand for  this  class  of  labor,  and  we  think  the  time  and  money  spent  on  a 
practical  education  will  be  a  good  investment;  but  some  may  inquire  what 
constitutes  a  practical  education?  Our  answer  is,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  profession  or  business  in  which  you  are  engaged. 

You  will  pardon  me,  and  with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  express  a 
thought  that  has  been  dear  to  my  mind,  as  a  friend  of  education,  a  need  of 
an  agricultural  course  of  study  in  our  rural  or  district  schools. 

The  city  schools  are  way  in  advance  of  the  rural  schools,  even  in  nature 
study,  and  they  are  bending  every  energy  to  educate  the  child  for  practical 
work  along  manual  training  lines,  to  fit  them  for  the  trades,  that  they  may 
be  expressly  fitted  for  city  life.  Why  not  give  the  boy  on  the  farm  an  equal 
chance  with  his  city  cousin?  He  is  as  equally  deserving,  and  perhaps  just 
as  smart.  What  will  the  farmer  boy  know  when  leaving  the  eighth  grade,  or 
any  grade,  as  now  taught  in  the  rural  or  district  schools  of  our  State  about 
agriculture?  Not  a  great  deal.  We  think  a  remedy  to  meet  these  conditions 
would  be  to  introduee  a  course  of  study  in  our  rural  schools  along  the  lines 
of  agriculture  and  stock  raising,  broad  enough,  wide  enough  and  long  enough 
to  give  some  general  knowledge  of  farming  and  stock  raising,  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint. 

The  object  is  not  to  fit  the  student  for  teaching,  but  to  enable  him  simply 
to  grow  larger  and  better  crops,  to  feed  grains  and  grasses  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, to  maintain  the  health  of  the  animals  and  improve  the  quality  of  all 
his  products,  and  market  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

Surely  the  boy  on  the  farm  ought  to  learn  in  school  something  of  the 
chemical  elements  that  go  to  build  up  the  plants,  which  he  proposes  to  culti- 
vate. He  should  know  which  of  them  come  from  the  atmosphere  and  which 
from  the  soil;  he  should  know  the  elements  of  plant  food;  be  should  learn  to 
talk  intelligently  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  effect  of  fertilizers  on  the 
soil,  and  at  a  proper  age,  if  possible,  let  bim  take  a  course  in  some  agricul- 
tural college.  This,  combined  with  practical  experience,  should  equip  a 
young  man  to  take  an  advanced  position  in  society  and  a  forward  step  in 
practical  farming  for  profit. 

Do  not  think  that  time  spent  in  preparation  for  your  life  work  is  time  lest. 
'*No  time  is  lost  in  sharpening  the  scythe;  the  prelude  on  the  grindstone 
makes  a  quicker  harvesting,'*  Tuning  the  instrument  is  the  way  to  the  way 
to  the  best  music. 

We  believe  that  education  is  one  of  the  great  forces  that  has  made  this 
nation  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  world,  and  the  pioneer  movement  of  this 
greatness  had  its  birth  in  the  free  district  school. 

Let  me  impress  upon  you  the  importance  of  keeping  the  district  school  up 
to  a  high  standard  of  usefulness.  Too  rigid  economy  in  not  providing  a  com- 
rpetent  teacher,  and  having  a  good  equipment  will  produce  a  loss  that  can 
never  be  overcome. 

Looking  from  another  standpoint  of  our  subject,  **Profit  and  Loss,"  it 
might  be  profitable  as  farmers  and  those  that  are  engaged  in  other  pursuits, 
to  give  some  attention  to  political  economy,  for  political  economy  has  been 
and  will  be  one  of  the  great  forces  that  governs  this  land. 
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This  force  is  extending  daily.  All  nations  of  any  note  are  taking  a  keen  in- 
terest in  oar  political  sitaation  and  business  affairs,  and  we  are  beginning  to 
think  that  we  are  the  lion  of  the  party. 

How  much  or  how  little  of  political  life  shall  enter  into  the  agricultursd  or 
business  man's  life  is  his  own  prerogative.  This  prerogative  should  be  used 
in  an  intelligent  way,  for  only  by  tne  study  of  tne  past  are  we  capable  of 
shaping  the  future  of  this  gpreat  fabric  called  government. 

Past  history  shows  that  the  farmer  citizen  has  been  the  sheet  anchor  of  this 
great,  free  republic,  and  he  always  will  be,  if  he  lives  up  to  his  high  privi- 
lege and  keeps  abreast  of  the  times,  and  we  think  he  will. 

What  clags  of  men  have  ^eater  opportunitits  to  study  political  economy 
than  the  farmer  with  his  quiet  home  life  and  wholesome  environments,  where 
he  comes  in  contact  with  nature  and  nature's  laws,  which  are  perfect,  calcu- 
lated to  elevate  and  enoble  one's  miudf 

It  is  with  a  feeling  somewhat  of  pride  as  a  farmer,  we  look  back  to  remotest 
history,  when  a  great  leader  was  wanted  in  some  trying  emergency,  he  came 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  farm,  or  from  the  life  of  a  shepherd.  Time 
changes  all  things;  what  was  new  a  few  years  ago,  is  old  today;  we  are  living: 
in  an  age  of  rapid  changes;  we  are  making  history  at  a  rapid  rate. 

The  nation  is  confronted  almost  daily  with  new  political  issues,  and  the 
rural  population  to  meet  these  conditions  and  keep  the  wheels  of  this  great 
government  running  smoothly,  must  study  these  changes  and  be  quick  to  de- 
tect and  separate  the  good  from  the  evil. 

If  we  are  to  hold  and  maintain  the  balance  of  power  for  good  we  must  keep 
our  forces  concentrated  and  enlightened,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  check 
harmful  or  vicious  legislation  that  may  be  detrimental  to  all  people.  The 
better  element  in  the  cities  is  looking  to  the  rural  population,  as  a  safeguard^ 
to  enact  wise  legislation,  and  to  thwart  combines  and  ring  politics,  to  rarther 
their  own  personal  interests. 

It  means  something  to  be  a  citizen  of  this  great  republic*  You  can  use  this 
citizenship  with  profit  to  yourself  and  to  your  fellows,  or  to  a  corresponding 
loss.  We  are  living  in  an  age  of  opportunities,  an  opportunity  is  a  condition, 
something  akin  to  time;  if  we  do  not  improve  them  they  are  gone;  some 
would  be  Detter  lost.  There  is  no  time  in  life  that  opportunities  do  not  pre- 
sent themselves,  but  the  young  are  especially  surrounded  with  opportunities. 
They  will  increase  up  to  a  certain  age,  and  decrease  as  old  age  comes  on. 

In  this  day  when  a  young  man  or  woman  begins  to  look  around  for  an  oc- 
cupation 6r  life  work,  there  are  so  many  fields  open  it  is  hard  to  make  a  choice. 
It  would  seem  that  opportunities  have  multipliea  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion; a  few  years  have  wrought  wonderful  changes.  A  short  time  ago  trades 
and  professions  were  limited  in  numbers;  but  today  they  are  numerous  and 
diversified,  thus  giving  employment  to  a  great  many  different  classes,  and 
the  best  of  all  is  the  fact  that  this  vast  army  of  workers  are  employed  to  their 
full  capacity  at  the  highest  wage  the  world  has  ever  known,  seemingly  all . 
working  at  a  profit. 

Let  the  young  man  or  woman  deliberate  carefully  before  entering  upon 
their  life  work.  Before  mapping  out  a  business  or  professional  career,  take 
stock  of  your  mental  and  physical  condition,  and  if  I  were  to  give  any  advice 
to  a  young  man  in  choosing  an  occupation,  it  would  be,  if  you  are  not  physi- 
cally sound,  strong  and  healthy,  ana  if  your  mental  condition  is  not  above 
the  average,  you  had  better  not  enter  the  professions. 

It  will  take  too  much  valuable  time  and  money  to  do  much,  guess  work  in 
this  direction. 

You  have  often  heard  it  said  there  is  room  at  the  top,  and  so  there  is,  and 
always  will  be,  but  it  is  the  strong,  healthy,  bright  fellows  that  get  to  the 
top,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  there  is  scarcely  a  hand  hold,  let  alone 
getting  your  foot  on  a  round. 

It  will  be  profitable  to  improve  our  opportunities  to  build  character. 
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There  never  was  a  g^reater  need  for  strong  men  and  women,  of  lofty  prin- 
ciples, with  indomitable  will  power,  to  stand  for  the  right,  and  to  put  down 
and  overthrow  the  wrong:,  than  at  the  present  time. 

In  my  opinion,  we  as  a  nation  are  drifting:  or  separating:  into  three  great 
classes.  The  wealthy,  er  very  rich,  the  middle  class,  those  of  moderate 
means,  or  well  to  do,  and  those  that  are  known  as  the  poor. 

As  the  nation  grows  older  each  class  will  become  more  exclusive,  and  there 
will  be  a  wider  spread  in  their  social  relations. 

Wealth  is  desirable,  and  there  are  a  multitude  of  people  striving  to  possess 
itf  with  every  known  means  that  they  can  command ;  they  think  this  m  turn 
will  promote  their  social  standing,  and  that  their  families  may  live  in  luxury 
and  ease,  and  just  here  is  where  wealth  is  a  menace  to  this  great  republic. 

This  social  problem  is  one  that  should  meet  with  our  careful  consideration. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  an  over  surplus  of  wealth  begets  degeneracy  in  a  fami- 
ly t  How  often  have  we  seen  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  wealthy  make  an 
abject  failure  of  life,  physically,  morally  and  financially. 

Wealth  begets  pride,  love  of  ease  and  immoral  habits,  that  weaken  body  and 
mind,  and  sooner  or  later  this  family  will  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  poor. 

This  same  principle  will  hold  good  in  national  life  as  well  as  individual. 
It  has  with  few  exceptions  been  the  history  of  all  past  nations,  that  their 
downfall  has  been  traced  to  wealth  among  the  few  m  high  places,  causing 
political  and  social  degeneracy. 

Wealth  is  a  great  force  for  good  if  rightly  applied.  It  is  a  correspondingly 
great  force  for  evil  if  misapplied. 

The  greatest  force  and  safeguard  of  this  nation  is  the  great  army  of  work- 
ers, that  are  known  as  the  common  people.  They  come  from  every  walk  in 
life,  the  farm,  the  field,  the  shop  and  factory,  and  from  the  professions. 

This  combination  of  interests  has  placed  us  in  the  lead  of  all  nations,  and 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  farmer  and  all  those  that  are  connected  in  any 
way  with  producing  any  product  from  the  soil  that  they  have  had  more  to  do 
witn  the  rapid  growth  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth  of  this  nation  than  any 
other  class  of  people,  and  my  advice  would  be  to  still  hold  a  membership  in 
an  occupation  that  has  produced  these  grand  results. 

The  farmer  may  not  always  receive  his  full  compensation  for  his  labor  and 
capital,  but  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  is  the  king  bee  m  the 
hive,  and  that  he  is  following  the  most  honorable,  lofty  and  independent  calling 
of  any  in  the  land.  But  whatever  our  occupation  or  calling  in  life  may  be, 
if  it  brings  to  us  prosperity,  happy  homes,  contentment  or  adversity,  these 
things  are  only  temporal,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  possess  the  world,  yet  we 
might  be  poor. 

To  my  mind  the  most  profitable  investment  will  be  in  buildimg  a  noble 
character,  advancing  the  cause  of  righteousness,  and  laying  up  treasure  that 
we  may  enjoy  throughout  all  the  ages. 


Cook  Countt  Market  Gardeners* 

[By  L.  A.  BudloDff.CbicaffO.I 

Of  the  area  of  Cook  county,  about  1,000  square  miles,  one-third  or  about 
300  square  miles  is  occupiea  by  the  city  of  Chicago  and  suburban  villages, 
leaving  about  700  square  miles  of  unoccupied  land,  except  as  it  is  used  for 
agiicuTture.  Of  this  amount,  it  is  estimated  that  about  one*  half  or  350  square 
miles,  is  cultivated.  Add  to  this  50  square  miles  of  cultivated  land  lying  in- 
side the  limits  of  Chicago  and  the  suburban  villages,  and  we  have  400  square 
miles  of  land  cultivated  within  the  limits  of  Cook  county,  and  one-third  of 
which  or  nearly  90,000  acres  is  cultivated  by  market  gardeners. 

Some  of  these  are  engaged  in  raising  specialties,  among  which  is  the  cul- 
tivation of  cucumbers  for  pickles,  caboage  for  sauer  kraut,  and  onions  for 
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table  use,  for  pickling;  and  for  sets.  All  of  these  products  are  very  sac- 
cessfnlly  raised  and  m  such  large  quantities  (one  man  alone  raisin^:  250,000 
bushels  of  onions  and  cucumbers  in  one  year) ,  that  Chicaf?o  has  become  the 
chief  market  for  these  vegetables  and  commands  trade  from  all  parts  of  onr 
country. 

The  balance  of  the  gardeners  are  more  or  less  successfully  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing a  general  assortment  of  market  vegetables. 

The  soil  for  the  most  part  throughout  the  county  is  of  such  ouality  that  it 
can  be  made  at  minimum  expense  most  excellent  garden  soil.  The  city  fur- 
nishes plenty  of  fertilizer  and  labor  and  a  ready  market  for  the  product. 
making  altogether  such  ideal  conditions  favorable  to  the  gardener  as  exist 
around  no  other  city  in  this  country.  Many  gardeners  are  wide  awake,  see 
and  profit  by  the  situation,  maintaining  most  excellent  gardens.  Some  others 
seem  to  adhere  to  our  early  ideas  that  '^Illinois  soils  would  grow  an^thing^ 
without  fertilizing,'^  and  avoid  the  expense  for  labor  and  manure  withput 
recognizing  that  no  land  in  its  natural  condition  is  good  enough  to  most  sue- 
cesst'ully  produce  a  general  assortment  of  garden  vegetables  without  fertil- 
izing. 

When  the  writer  sees  such  gardeners,  with  such  management,  he  can  not 
suppress  the  wish  that  by  some  means  he  might  teach  them  how  and  what  to 
do,  knowing  that  it  would  produce  in  place  of  dependence  and  troable, 
plenty  and  happiness. 

With  this  in  view,  a  little  of  the  writer's  experience  gained  by  a  long  life 
in  the  business,  may  be  indulged. 

When  I  first  began  here  in  1857,  the  prevailing  idea  was  that  the  soil  did 
not  need  a  fertilizer,  that  it  would  grow  anything  Without  it,  and  it  took  me 
several  years  to  learn  how  utterly  untrue  such  a  statement  was  and  that  I 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  in  looking  back  now  I  can  see  that  I 
have  prospered  just  in  proportion  as  I  have  prepared  and  fertilized  the  soil 
and  cared  for  the  crops.    Keceived  what  I  was  entitled  to,  aid  no  more. 

From  land  that  in  its  natural  condition  was  not  worth  cultivating,  I  have 
made  one  of  the  best  garden  farms  in  this  country.  One  part  of  my  farm 
consists  of  land  that  was  too  wet  to  be  sure  to  produce  a  crop.  I  tiled  and 
drained  this  land,  using  three-inch  tile,  placing  the  strings  eight  rods  apart 
and  from  two  and  one-half  to  three  and  one  half  feet  deep.  The  ground  be- 
ing subject  to  overflow,  I  put  an  embankment  or  levee  around  the  entire 
land,  so  as  to  have  to  care  only  for  water  that  fell  upon  it,  and  used  steam 
pumi>s  to  pump  the  water  off  when  it  would  not  run  otherwise.  I  use  the 
centrifugal  steam  pump,  eight-inch  delivery,  and  three  such  pumps  take  care 
of  what  water  falls  on  about  500  acres.  I  fertilize  from  40  to  60  tons  of  stable 
manure  to  the  acre  yearly,  applying  it  and  plowing  the  land,  in  the  fall  of  the 
year.  The  yield  of  crops  will  average  400  bushels  per  acre  yearly,  and  some- 
times yields  1,000  bushels  per  acre  on  some  of  it. 

1  regard  it  as  the  most  perfect  garden  land  I  ever  knew,  and  there  is  plenty 
more  that  can  be  made  like  it. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  my  description  of  this  for  the  benefit  of 
others  who  may  need  the  information,  for  when  1  started  to  make  this  im- 

frovement  1  could  find  no  example,  or  anyone  who  had  had  experience,  and 
worked  at  a  disadvantage  for  want  of  the  information. 

To  those  who  may  not  have  the  experience  1  want  to  say,  don't  cultivate 
poor  land,  but  fertilize  and  make  it  in  the  best  condition  possible. 

Crops  on  such  land  are  troubled  less  by  insects  or  any  other  thing  that 
would  injure  the  crop,  on  account  of  the  greater  vitality  the  plants  have,  and 
the  yield  is  always  more  in  proportion  to  the  expense  tnan  on  poor  soil. 

Of  insects  there  are  always  some,  and  a  good  remedy  to  drive  away  or  kill 
the  following  kinds,  such  as  the  little  black  flea  that  attacks  the  plants  of 
cabbage  and  that  variety,  the  striped  yellow  bug  that  attacks  all  vines,  and 
the  aphis  or  plant  louse  that  feeds  on  most  all  kinds  of  vegetation,  is  a  light 
sprinkling  of  tobacco  dust  when  the  leaves  are  wet  or  damp  enough  so  that 
it  will  adhere  to  them. 
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Paris  green  or  Bordeaux  mixtare  sprinkled  on  the  plants  is  another  good 
remedy,  but  needs  care  in  using  it,  as  it  will  injure  the  plants  if  used  too 
strong.  For  killing  the  potato  bug  or  Colorado  beetle,  Paris  green  is  the 
best. 

For  destroying  the  different  kinds  of  cabbage  worm  we  can  not  use  poison, 
and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  better  way  than  to  depend  on  good  culti- 
vation. 

Another  great  pest  is  a  little  almost  microscopic  insect,  known  as  the 
Thrip,  or  more  generally  the  Onion  Thrip,  on  account  of  its  frequent  depre- 
dations on  this  vegetable.  It  will  also  feed  on  almost  all  kinds  of  vegetation, 
and  the  gardener  frequently  attributes  the  bad  condition  of  his  crop  to  other 
causes,  when  this  insect  is  the  depredator,  because  he  does  not  see  the  in- 
sect.   To  sprinkle  with  Bordeaux  mixture  is  the  best  destroyer. 

The  large  worm  that  is  sometimes  very  destructive  to  tomato  vines  can  be 
largely  avoided  by  taking  each  year  new  ground  for  the  plants,  as  the  miller 
that  lays  the  eggs,  does  so  near  by  where  it  is  hatched  from  the  cocoon. 

The  common  cut  worm  which  is  sometimes  very  destructive,  can  not  be 
destroyed  by  any  of  the  above  methods,  largely  on  account  of  its  habits  of 
feeding  near  the  root  of  th^  plant,  on  the  surface  or  just  under  the  ground. 

This  worm  is  hatched  early  in  the  fall  and  is  very  small,  almost  microsco- 

Sic.  As  soon  as  hatched  it  takes  up  winter  quarters  four  or  five  inches  un- 
er  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  m  the  spring  the  warm  days  that  start 
vegetation  brings  it  to  the  surface,  where  it  feeds  until  about  the  tenth  of 
June  in  this  climate,  when  it  forms  a  cocoon  in  the  ground,  which  hatches 
the  parent  fly  in  August.  This  fly  resembles  a  honey  bee,  and  is  about  two- 
thirds  its  size.  Its  habits  are  nocturnal  and  it  lays  the  egtc  which  produces 
the  next  year's  crop  of  worms  as  stated  above,  prefering  poor  land  tn  which 
to  deposit  its  eggs,  as  ammonia  seems  to  be  offensive  to  it,  another  reason 
for  manuring  land  well. 

Plowing  in  the  fall  destroys  many,  but  the  most  effectual  means  for  destroy- 
ing the  worm  is  to  keep  the  ground  clean  from  weeds  and  vegetation,  so  that 
when  it  awakes  from  its  long  winter  sleep  and  finds  nothing  to  eat,  it  starves 
to  death. 

The  above  process,  particularly  the  latter,  has  eradicated  this  worm  from 
the  writer's  lands  almost  entirely. 

Good  seed  is  amon^  the  most  important  things  to  have,  and  the  best  and 
surest  way  to  obtain  it  is  to  raise  it  ourselves,  always  selecting  the  best  stock 
to  raise  it  from. 

One  more  thing,  don't  let  the  weeds  grow  and  seed  the  land.  Destroy 
them,  no  matter  what  the  cost  is.  The  gardener  who  has  once  learned  the 
advantages  of  keeping  the  ground  free  from  weed  seed,  will  never  willingly 
return  to  the  old  method  oi  seenring  the  crop  and  letting  the  weeds  care  for 
themselves. 

In  addition  to  insect  depredations  many  plants  are  subject  to  fungus  growth 
or  mildew.  Among  the  plants  that  are  most  liable  to  be  attacked  are  cucum- 
ber vines.  The  leaves  will  begin  to  show  spots  of  yellow,  which  in  two  or 
three  davs  will  spread  over  the  whole  vine  and  field,  destroying  the  whole 
crop.  This  disease  has  been  very  destructive  among  the  pickle  growers  for 
the  last  two  or  three  jears,  particularly  in  the  east  where  it  is  the  most  pre- 
valent, but  last  year  it  made  its  appearance  in  the  west.  Bordeaux  mixture 
applied  when  the  vines  are  first  affected,  will  some  times  arrest  the  disease 
and  save  them. 

A  disease  of  this  kind  has  nearly  ruined  the  asparagus  business  in  the  east, 
and  there  are  great  fears  among  the  asparagus  raisers  that  it  too  is  traveling 
west.  The  disease  is  a  fungus  growth  that  attacks  the  inner  bark  of  the 
plant  in  the  latter  part  of  August  and  September,  killing  it  and  injuring  the 
root  so  that  it  grows  only  a  weakly,  spindling  plant,  of  Rttle  or  no  value. 

As  the  fungus  attacks  the  inner  bark  it  can  not  be  reached  with  any  of  the 
usual  remedies,  and  there  is  no  known  way  to  stop  the  growth,  and  many 
gardeners  are  havinir  their  beds  plowed  up  and  giving  up  trying  to  raise  as-^ 
paragus.    So  far,  it  has  not  appeared  much  in  the  west. 
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Potato  vines  are  subject  to  a  similar  trouble,  known  as  the  bligrht,  bnt  the 
writer's  experience  is  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  has  more  frequently  bc^n 
insects  than  fungus  growth,  and  will  yield  to  insect  remedies  if  taken  in  time. 

Among  merchants  there  is  a  saying  that  **an  article  well  bought  is  half 
sold."  This  is  true  with  the  gardener  who  prows  a  ^ood  crop.  It  will  com- 
mand a  preference,  be  sought  after  at  the  highest  price,  and  present  none  of 
the  difficulties  experienced  oy  the  careless,  improvident  man,  who  blames  the 
market,  the  weather,  and  all  but  himself,  for  his  misfortunes. 


Grasses—Their  Use  and  Abuse. 

(Paper  read  at  JoDavies  County  Farmers'  Institute  by  George  W.  Russell  of  Dunbarton, 

Wisconsin.) 

Of  our  grasses,  we  will  take  them  as  we  found  them  in  the  early  fifties 
when  the  country  was  new.  ^  We  settled  in  the  town  of  Blanchard.  It  was 
the  rule,  and  not  the  exception  on  the  Pecatonica  bottoms,  to  see  blue  grass 
or  blue  joint  that  would  stand  as  high  as  a  man's  head  and  produce  from  two 
to  three  tons  of  the  best  hay  to  the  acre.  But  in  our  greed  to  get  all  out  of 
the  land  that  there  was  in  it  we  broke  up  these  beautiful  meadows  to  raise 
wheat.  We  had  fairly  good  wheat  for  a  few  seasons.  Then  came  the  chinch 
bugs  and  they  were  as  numerous  as  the  kernels  of  wheat.  Then  we  tried 
corn  and  the  hugs  covered  the  cornstalks  and  shrivelled  the  ears;  then  we 
tried  oats  with  no  better  results  than  with  the  wheat;  then  we  tried  timothy 
and  clover  and  the  frisky  steer,  who  always  pays  if  we  give  him  about  one 
acre  of  good  pasture  for  one  year  old  and  two  acres  for  a  two  year  old  and 
three  acres  for  a  three  year  old  steer. 

When  L.  C.  Russell  was  on  the  farm  he  pastured  two  lots  of  steers  on 
mammoth  clover  and  blue  grass  pasture.  One  bunch  of  steers  made  a  gain 
of  four  pounds  a  day  on  this  pasture.  They  were  high  grade  short  horn 
steers  for  May,  June  and  July.  They  were  sold  off  the  pasture  at  a  good 
price.  The  other  load  was  in  same  pasture  and  made  a  gain  of  over  three 
pounds  a  day  for  five  months  and  sold  off  grass  at  a  good  price  in  Chicago. 
The  pasture  was  remarkably  good  all  the  season. 

Early  in  the  season  the  blue  grass  pastures  were  good,  and  late  in  the  fall — 
June,  July  and  August,  the  mammoth  clover  was  at  its  best.  We  will  say 
right  here  that  we  have  had  considerable  experience  with  blue  grass  pastures 
and  the  best  results  in  clearing  lands  of  timber  for  a  permanent  pasture  is  to 
out  the  timber  off  the  land  and  seed  to  blue  grass.  We  have  grubbed  and 
cleared  over  200  acres  in  Wisconsin.  That  was  when  we  had  more  money 
than  good  common  sense.  When  a  man  goes  against  nature  he  is  going 
against  the  stream. 

We  found  by  experience  and  observation  that  where  we  cut  the  timber  and 
burned  the  brush  we  had  the  best  pasture  lands.  If  the  new  land  is  plowed 
or  broken  up  and  a  few  crops  are  grown,  the  blue  grasses  will  not  give  as 
good  results  as  to  seed  on  stump  land.  We  do  not  know  that  the  stumps  help 
the  grass.  It  is  a  great  expense  to  grub  out  the  stumps.  If  you  doubt  my 
word  try  a  hundred  acre  piece  of  stump  land. 

We  have  had  very  good  results  in  sowing  mammoth  clover  and  timothy 
seed  on  new  burned  over  timber  land.  If  we  were  to  have  only  one  kind  of 
clover,  we  would  have  the  mammoth  clover  as  it  makes  such  agrowth.  We 
have  grovfn  it  six  feet  long.  If  you  doubt  this  statement,  ask  Warren  Hill  of 
Warren.  We  have  not  had  any  great  amount  at  one  time,  the  largest  amount 
being  140  acres  in  one  season. 

TWITCH    GRASS. 

Perhaps  twitch  grass  is  as  good  a  grass  as  can  be  grown  on  bottom  lands 
that  are  subject  to  washing  ditches.  If  we  had  twitch  grass  in  our  fields 
along  the  draws,  we  would  not  have  so  many  ditches.     We  have  one  long 
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hollow  that  has  considerable  twitch  grrass  that  srew  by  our  neelect.  We 
think  it  all  O.  K.  as  it  makes  grood  pasture  and  nay.  It  should  be  cut  early 
before  its  seeds  ripen.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  make  a  good 
meadow  on  low  lands. 

The  late  Samuel  Bickard,  while  speaking  of  twitch  grass,  says  it  is  one  of 
the  best  grasses  we  have  for  hay  and  pastures.  The  ^eat  fault  found  with 
twitch  ^ass  is  that  we  can  not  kill  it  out.  If  that  is  the  only  reason,  we 
should  like  to  have  all  our  pastures  and  meadows  full  of  it. 

Speaking  of  good  pastures,  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Gallagher  has  a  pasture  that  has 
a  large  part  of  olue  grass,  near  mv  place,  that  was  the  talk  of  the  neighbor- 
hood this  season,  both  Mr.  Gallagner's  cattle  and  his  good  blue  grass  pasture. 
We  have  not  had  any  talk  with  him  about  the  gain  for  the  season.  The 
cattle  were  in  good  order  all  through  the  season  and  Would  have  sold  off -the 
grass  with  a  good  profit  at  any  time  after  June. 

Another  instance  is  the  Slaunders  Brothers.  Thev  have  a  large  blue  grass 
pasture  en  the  Peoatonica  bottoms  near  Bed  Bock.  These  gentlemen  are 
stock  and  dairy  men  who  sell  their  milk  to  a  butter  factory  and  cheese  fac- 
tory. When  they  have  a  flush  of  milk,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  them  haul- 
ing milk  to  the  factory  with  a  three  horse  team,  they  believing  in  good  grass 
for  good  results. 

The  possibilities  of  e^ood  grass  lands:  We  will  say  right  here  that  they  sold 
steers  m  Chicago  late^  for  f  102  per  head  and  these  gentlemen  have  a  load  of 
yearling  steers  that  will  tip  the  beam  at  1,000  pounds  each.  The  cattle  are 
Black  Pole. 

What  does  the  farmer  with  a  scrub  farm,  with  scrub  stock  and  scrub  pas- 
ture, giving  the  stock  scrub  care,  realize  from  his  two-year-old  scrub  steert 
Anywhere  from  $25  to  $35  per  head.  These  cattle  were  a  loss  from  start  to 
finish. 

Hon.  John  Bray  of  Darlington,  one  of  the  best  stock  men  in  southwestern 
Wisconsin,  while  speaking  of  pastures,  said  he  had  too  much  land  in  crops. 
He  had  to  seed  down  to  grass  his  plowed  land.  We  were  curious  to  know 
how  much  plowed  land  he  had.  He  said,  **My  farm  consists  of  about  168 acres 
and  I  have  15  acres  under  plow  and  I  find  that  I  have  too  much  plowed  land." 
Mr.  Gray  has  a  ranch  in  Dakota  of  10,000  acres  all  in  pasture  and  meadow 
with  a  large  herd  of  cattle. 

Another  man  at  Bed  Bock,  Ashton  I.  Thompson,  put  30  calves  on  15  cows, 
letting  the  calves  to  the  cows  morning  and  night.  The  cows  ran  in  a  good 
blue  grass  pasture  until  September  when  they  were  sold.  The  calves  were 
fed  a  very  short  time  on  grain  and  hay  and  when  put  on  the  market  in  De- 
cember, they  realized  $30  per  head.  Nearly  all  the  expense  of  the  calves  was 
the  pasturing  of  the  oows. 

We  read  that  "all  flesh  is  grass,"  but  all  grass  is  not  flesh.  The  man  who 
makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  there  was  but  one  is  a  benefactor. 
Brother  farmers,  it  is  not  who  has  the  most  acres  of  pasture  grasses,  but  who 
has  the  best  on  a  given  acre. 

We  sowed  eight  acres  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape.  Some  of  the  land  was  re- 
markably rich  and  a  small  part  was  very  poor.  On  the  good  land  the  rape 
was  from  two  to  three  feet  high  and  on  the  poor  land  it  was  six  inches  high. 
We  find  the  same  rule  in  timothy  and  clover — where  the  land  is  rich  we  can 
cut  from  two  to  three  tons  of  good  hay  and  on  poor  ground  800  to  1,000 
pounds  to  the  acre. 

We  predict  that  the  time  is  not  fard  istant  when  "grass  is  king."  The  re- 
vival of  stock  growing  is  upon  us.  To  accompany  it  we  must  have  a  revival 
of  our  pastures.  Thousands  of  acres  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  should  never 
be  touched  by  the  plow.  Their  great  value  lies  in  their  adaptability  for 
grazing  sheep  and  cattle.  The  more  grass  we  can  produce  the  more  stock 
we  can  maintain  and  the  sooner  we  will  return  to  a  higher  state  of  fertility  in 
our  soils. 

Of  all  our  grasses  the  Kentucky  blue  grass  seems  most  widelv  diffused  in 
our  section.    Wherever  there  is  lime  in  the  soil  it  will  be  found  the  leading 
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species.  Blue  pjass  is  a  pasture  gx&ss  and  is  nearest  the  ideal  for  the  par- 
pose.  It  starts  early  in  the  spring  and  its  sod  is  close.  We  had  a  little 
orchard  grass  with  fair  results.  It  is  quite  apt  to  g^row  in  bunches  and  leave 
blank  places  in  the  field.  Without  any  other  firrass  it  makes  good  to  fair  hay 
and  fair  pastuies  with  other  grass.  Would  not  recommend  it  sown  alone  for 
pasture  or  hay.    It  is  said  to  be  at  its  best  in  an  orchard. 

We  sowed  several  acres  of  Alsike  clover  ten  years  ago  and  it  made  good 
hay  for  stock.  It  was  rather  small,  not  yielding  as  much  as  red  clover,  but  of 
better  quality  for  hay  and  pasture.    The  stalks  are  finer  than  other  clovers. 

We  sowed  one  bushel  of  Alfalfa  clover  seed  last  spring.  It  came  up  nicely 
but  the  drouth  hurt  it  considerably.  We  sowed  with  oats  and  there  is  where 
we  made  a  mistake.  It  had  better  been  sown  alone  and  mowed  a  couple  of 
times  to  keep  the  weeds  down.  The  tap  root  goes  down  to  solid  rock  or 
water  level.  We  tried  to  pull  up  some  of  the  plants  and  found  that  they  went 
straight  down.  The  tap  root  of  the  one  we  succeeded  in  pulling  up  was  16 
inches  long.  We  got  the  seed  from  Kansas.  Earnest  V.  Tuttle  says  the 
roots  go  down  20  feet.  Talking  with  Dr.  Tuttle  about  it,  he  says  he  has  seen 
the  roots  down  20  feet  below  the  surface  alongside  of  streams.  Mr.  Job 
Thompson  of  Montana  says  he  cut  three  crops  a  season  and  gets  about  nine 
tons  of  hay  a  season  off  an  acre.  He  also  says  he  has  cut  hay  five  months  in 
a  season  commencing  in  May.  He  does  not  know  how  deep  the  root  goe» 
down  but  they  who  profess  to  know  say  it  will  go  down  100  feet  anless  it 
strikes  bed  rock  or  water  level.  The  deepest  Mr.  Thompson  ever  saw  it  was 
40  feet.  He  recommends  sowing  all  draws  or  hollows  with  it  but  not  where 
water  stands,  though  flooding  it  for  a  short  time  does  not  kill  the  grass. 
For  a  good  permanent  pasture  ne  recommends  35  pounds  of  seed  per  acre, 
then  the  grass  will  grow  fine  and  stock  eat  it.  Cattle  and  horses  do  nicely 
on  it.    When  you  get  a  good  stand  nothing  but  sheep  or  dynamite  will  kill  it. 

We  sowed  five  bushels  of  red  clover  seed  and  it  all  died  out  with  the 
drouth.  Alfalfa  clover  stands  like  a  stone  wall.  When  it  froze  up  there  was 
a  good,  fair  stand  of  it. 

When  speaking  of  winter  pasturage,  we  have  pastured  our  colts  and 
horses  for  ten  winters  on  our  bluegrass  pastures.  When  the  snow  gets 
crusted  so  the  horses  can  not  get  to  tne  grrass,  we  take  a  team  of  horses  and 
plow  and  break  the  ice  or  crust.     Then  the  horses  can  feed  very  well  on  it. 

In  order  to  have  a  good  winter  pasture  the  stock  must  not  run  on  the  pas- 
ture after  August,  so  the  bluegrass  will  get  a  good  growth.  The  horses  will 
live  on  it  as  long  as  the  grass  holds  out  and  do  better  than  they  will  in  the 
stable  with  good  hay  ana  a  little  grain.  The  number  of  acres  to  each  horse 
depends  largely  on  the  pasture.  In  good  grass  I  would  say  tWo  acres  for  one 
horse  from  the  first  of  December  to  the  first  of  May.  In  case  you  want  the 
horse  for  spring  work,  I  would  commence  feeding  grain  one  month  before 
work  commences. 

THE  ABUSE  OF  OUR  MEADOWS. 

To  pasture  a  meadow  in  the  spring  and  expect  to  cut  a  good  crop  of  hav 
and  then  to  pasture  after  harvest,  is  a  very  poor  way  to  make  it  pav  a  good 
dividend.  It  not  only  spoils  the  meadow,  but  makes  scrub  stock  and  a  scrub 
farmer.  The  better  the  land  the  better  interest  yon  get  on  your  money  in- 
vested. ^ 

PRAIRIE    HAY. 

The  yield  of  wild  hay  in  the  prairie  region  is  far  from  uniform,  depending 
as  it  does  upon  the  amount  and  distribution  of  rainfall  through  the  growing 
season.  H^y  meadows  that  are  cut  continuously  for  a  number  of  years  de- 
teriorate rapidly  both  as  to  yield  and  quality  of  La^fT.  The  latter  depends 
upon  the  relative  amount  of  weeds  that  the  hay  contains. 

Wild  meadows  are  not  given  the  same  treatment  as  tame  meadows;  they 
are  neither  reseeded  by  the  farmer  nor  allowed  to  reseed  themselves.  The 
natural  result  is  that  the  vitality  of  the  grasses  is  diminished  and  they  are 
unable  to  hold  their  own  against  the  weedy  perennials  that  are  so  abundant 
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in  all  prairies.  The  weeds  increase  so  rapidly  that  they  soon  gain  the  npper 
hand  and  become  more  ntimeroas  than  the  grasses  and  the  meadow  loses  its 
valne  as  hay  land.  ^ 

Good  hay  land  in  the  west  is  worth  anywhere  from  $10.00  to  (20.00  per  acre 
more  than  any  other  class  of  raw  prairies.  An  average  yield  from  such 
meadow  land  is  a  ton  and  a  half  to  the  acre.  In  exceptional  seasons  it  often 
amounts  to  two  and  one-half  tons.  The  price  of  good  prairie  hay  varies  from 
$5.00  to  $12.00  per  ton.  With  such  yearly  yields  and  at  such  prices,  it  will 
pay  to  improve  tne  prairie  meadows  so  that  the  product  shall  not  decrease  in. 
amount  or  deteriorate  in  quality.  The  wild  grasses  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
seed  themselves  at  least  every  three  or  four  years. 

In  the  early  50s  it  was  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception,  to  cut  all  our  hay  on 
the  prairie.  We  would  commence  cutting  prairie  hay,  as  we  called  it,  and 
work  at  it  till  harvest,  then  lay  off  for  harvest  and  threshing.  When  we  got 
through  with  that  we  would  commence  haying  again.  Wild  hay  is  quite  aif- 
ferent  in  its  makeup  from  what  tame  hay  is;  it  will  do  to  cut  any  time  before 
frost  kills  it.  On  the  plains  the  Buffalo  grass  cures  standing  and  makes  good 
pasture  all  winter. 

BLUEGRASS  PASTURES. 

If  you  farmers  would  sow  bluegrass  seed  for  a  wimter  pasture,  you  wxmid 
not  ^  without  it  any  longer  than  another  spring,  when  you  would  sow  all  of 
your  draws  and  hollows.  To  make  good  beef  and  raise  cattle  at  a  prodt  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  steer  ^n^wing  continuously  from  birth  until  it  is  ready 
for  market.  The  more  rapid  the  growth  the  sooner  the  cattle  can  be  turned 
off;  and  the  quality  of  the  beef  will  be  better,  commanding  higher  prices. 
The  only  natural  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  raise  grasses  and  clovers  so 
as  to  be  able  to  supplement  the  scanty  feed  in  periods  of  scarcity.  In  answer 
to  the  question,  ** Shall  we  plant  more  grassesT"  when  clover  was  at  its  best 
we  sowed  clover  and  grass  seeds  with  all  our  small  grain  and  in  the  spring 
plowed  up  all  that  was  not  good  and  planted  to  corn. 

Year  Book  of  Agriculture — 

Acreage  of  hay  in  1895,  of  the  United  States,  44,206,453. 
The  hay  crop  m  tons,  47,078,541. 
Money  value,  $393,185,615. 

It  is  fair  to  presume  the  pasture  grasses  are  worth  as  much  as  the  hay  crop 
in  the  United  States,  which  is  $786,360,230.  The  wheat  crop  for  1895  in  the 
United  States  was  467,103,000  bushels. 


Sanitation  Upon  the  Farm. 

[By  Dr.  J.  A.  Kirkland.  Cambridge,  III  ] 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  make  an  excuse  for  presenting  to  this  organiza- 
tion a  paper  upon  sanitation  upon  the  farm. 

To  the  effects  of  sanitary  improvements  we  may  attribute  the  remarkable 
gain  in  longevity  over  the  seventpenth  and  eighteenth  centuries —  a  rise  of 
tne  average  age  of  life  from  15  and  16  years  to  over  40  years  at  the  close  of 
the  past  century. 

We  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  very  little  attention  has  been  given  to- 
health  preservation  in  rural  districts.  The  general  training  of  the  country 
resident  does  not  prepare  him  to  cope  with  this  great  and  important  factor  in 
our  prosperity,  happiness  and  longevity,  and  as  it  is  not  in  his  line  and  liking 
he  has  delegated  it  almost  wholly  to  the  resident  of  the  city  and  town. 

Overcrowding,  uncleanliness,  filth,  poverty  and  destitution  have  entailed 
such  a  long  list  of  unsanitary  conditions  in  centers  of  population  that  they 
are  forced  to  more  effectual  systems  of  protection.  Through  their  boards  of 
health  they  have  abated  nuisances,  closed  their  gates  against  the  approach  of 
infectious  diseases,  the  general  health  has  been  taken  under  consideration,, 
and  in  many  cases  valuable  education  has  been  given  to  the  public  along- 
these  important  lines. 

—29  F.  I. 
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But  the  farmer  so  far,  has  taken  little  personal  interest  in  the  matter.  He 
has  felt  secure  in  his  isolation,  abundance  of  fresh  water,  pure  air,  and 
wholesome  food.  What  misfortunes  have, befallen  him  he  attributes  to  the 
kind  hand  of  Providence,  little  thinking:  that  his  calamity  ei^ht  times  oat  of 
ten  is  caused  by  neglect,  and  might  have  been  averted  by  intelligent  precan- 
tion  on  his  part,  as  sanitary  official  of  his  own  domain.  He  gives  the  subject 
little  thought.  He  has  not  demanded  much  of  the  legislatures  and  has  grot- 
ten  but  little  from  them.  If  the  question  were  asked  here  today  who  consti- 
tuted the  township  board  of  health,  I  venture  not  one  in  a  hundred  could  tell, 
and  if  these  officers  were  asked  what  authority  thejr  might  exercise  in  case  of 
sudden  outbreak  of  disease  or  flagrant  violation  of  prudence,  they,  or  most 
of  them,  would  have  to  refer  to  the  statutes  to  find  that  they  had  very  little 
to  do,  and  with  less  inqiury  they  would  find  that  they  were  poorly  qualified  to 
do  that  little.  They  are  but  nominally  a  board  of  health  with  no  eneotual  au- 
thority. There  can  be  no  excuse  for  this  indifference  while  there  are  so  many 
thousands  annually  dying,  and  many  more  thousands  suffering  from  prevent- 
able causes. 

So  long  as  the  health  board  is  normal  in  function  and  ineffectual  in  its  work, 
every  man  should  be  an  intelligent  sanitary  authority  on  his  own  farm,  and 
should  prepare  studiously  to  perform  the  fundamental  work  essential  to  pro- 
tect his  family  and  stock  against  the  invasion  of  disease. 

In  former  times  four-fifths  of  all  deaths  were  due  to  preventable  caases, 
and  even  now,  when  the  death  rate  has  been  reduced  to  one -fourth  of  what 
it  once  was,  still  one-third  of  the  deaths  occuring  are  due  to  distinctly  pre- 
ventable diseases. 

The  physical  and  moral  man  are  interdependent.  In  large  measure  what 
degrades  one  degrades  the  other.  Health  bears  quite  as  close  relation  to 
general  material  prosperity  as  to  morality.  Sickness  brings  in  its  trail,  es- 
pecially among  the  poor,  uncleanliness,  misery,  poverty  and  destitution. 

The  purpose  ot  this  paper  is  to  indicate  some  of  the  ways  in  which  hygiene, 
both  private  and  public,  are  connected  with  the  duties  of  the  farmer,  and  to 
call  attention  to  a  few  common  sense  methods  of  preventing  disease. 

While  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  farmer  to  treat  disease,  he  is  none  the 
less  the  custodian  of  health,  so  far  as  preventing  disease,  than  is  the  physician. 
While  the  public  health  officer,  who  bothers  himself  very  little  about  the  far- 
mer, may  lay  down  rules  and  point  the  way  he  must,  if  he  would  preserve 
public  health,  see  that  ordinary  correct  laws  of  science  are  not  violated  within 
his  domain. 

The  great  effort  of  the  medical  profession  through  the  past  ages  has  been 
to  discover  the  cause  of  disease.  The  search  light  of  science  has  been  con- 
stantly seeking  out  the  dark  places  and  many  theories  have  been  brought 
forth,  held,  examined  and  let  go  again  as  not  tenable.  Others  after  long  ob- 
servation and  experience  have  demonstrated  their  power  to  predispose  or 
actually  excite  disease,  until  the  field  has  been  narrowed  to  approximately 
the  following  list  as  being  active  in  the  cause  of  disease.  (1).  Heredity.  (2). 
Impure  air.  (3).  Impure  water.  (4).  Climate.  (5).  Habitation.  (6).  Oc- 
cupation. (7).  Food.  (S),  Clothing.  (9).  Intemperence.  (10).  Exercise. 
(11).  Contagion  and  intection.  (12).  Psychological  influences.  Of  these 
impure  air,  water,  habitation,  with  possibly  occupation  and  sometimes  food, 
might  be  considered  under  the  head  of  contagion  and  infection.  So  far  as 
they  effect  our  purpose  at  this  time  a  caret ul  observation  will  demonstrate 
that  their  deleterious  effect  is  due  to  the  foreign  germ  life  which  they  contain. 
Climate  we  can  not  control;  intemperence  only  when  we  are  more  prudent: 
heredity  when  we  are  wiser;  psychological  influences  probablj;  never.  This 
leaves  the  group  which  we  placed  under  infection  for  our  consideration. 

Germs  float  in  the  air,  they  impregnate  the  water,  they  find  their  way  into 
our  habitation,  they  surround  us  m  our  occupatiou,  they  ferment  and  pollute 
our  food,  they  cling  to  our  clothing,  and  in  fact  are  every  place  where  condi- 
tions are  favorable  to  their  existence.  It  is  the  innoculation  with  these  germs 
that  propagates  contagious  diseases,  and  many  that  are  not  strictly  conta- 
gious.   Many  diseases  have  their  specific  microbe,  while  many  others  are  due 
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to  the  common  microbe  of  inflamation.    These  germs  must  have  a  place  to 
propagate  and  a  medium  through  which  to  be  distributed. 

Water  is  the  most  essential  element  to  the  growth,  development  and  dis- 
tribution of  these  cells.  Without  moisture  or  heat  they  can  not  develop  or 
reproduce,  but  once  in  existence  some  may  retain  vitality  almost « indefinitely 
without  moisture  and  indifferent  to  temperature.  Water  being  equally  indis- 
pensable to  man  and  beast,  it  becomes  important  that  this  be  pure.  The  dis- 
eases caused  by  impure  water  are  certain  specific  fevers,  diarrhoeal  diseases 
and  some  affections  due  to  parasites  that  find  entrance  into  the  system 
through  this  medium. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  location  of  wells  both  for  house  and 
stock  use.  They  should  be  on  high  ground  and  well  drained  about  the  sur- 
face and  placed  at  long  distances  from  out  buildings.  They  should  never  be 
placed  in  low  damp  ground  simply  that  water  ma^  be  easily  obtained.  This 
wat^  is  always  loaded  with  organic  matter  and  is  impure  aside  from  its  great 
liability  to  infection  with  germ  life.  No  mud  holes  or  hog  wallows  should  be 
in  proximity  to  the  well  or  on  the  farm.  A  shallow  well  is  a  menace  and  a 
curse  to  any  farm.  The  seepage  from  carelessly  located  outbuildings,  even 
through  long  distances,  has  frequently  found  its  way  into  wells  and  con- 
verted the  water  into  a  most  dangerous  element,  without  even  a  hint  in  its 
clearness  of  the  poison  it  contains. 

This  caution  is  not  a  needless  one,  though  you  shall  say  how  many  farm 
yards  are  in  the  very  condition  I  warn  you  against,  with  the  stock  well  in  a 
ravine  or  slough,  and  close  by  a  hog  wallow.  Every  time  a  hog  goes  into 
this  mudhole  he  carries  some  organic  matter  and  a  deposit  of  germs.  The 
warm  sun  supplies  the  heat  that  will  soon  convert  this  into  a  seething  mass 
of  microbic  organisms  that  may,  by  almost  direct  connection,  find  their  way 
into  the  water. 

We  all  know  how,  under  much  less  favorable  circumstances,  germs  have 
found  their  way  long  distances  from  water  closets  and  cess  pools  into  wells 
and  created  an  infection  that  has  cost  hundreds  of  lives.  It  is  dangerous  for 
man  to  drink  this  water,  why  not  also  for  the  horse,  the  cow,  the  hogt  They 
live  by  the  same  physiological  processes  that  we  do;  they  are  subject  to 
many  of  the  diseases  we  are.  Why  may  not  many  of  the  so-called  hog 
choleras  be  traced  to  infection  of  this  kind.  How  can  animals  thrive  whose 
physical  life  is  constantly  at  war  against  such  a  dangerous  element,  even  if 
they  be  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  diseaset 

No  great  amount  of  water  should  be  slopped  about  the  surface  of  any  well 
to  create  moist  or  muddy  ground,  nor  should  domestic  animals  have  direct 
access  to  them.  Be  sure  that  all  water  on  the  premises  is  pure  and  whole- 
some. This  should  apply  to  stock  as  well  as  table  water.  This  perhaps 
should  be  the  strongest  point  of  view. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  the  subject  of  impure  air.  The  rural 
inhabitant  is  blessed  with  tne  best  air  the  country  affords.  It  is  not  vitiated 
by  overcrowding  or  the  great  volume  of  pent  up  shop,  basement  and  ware- 
house air  that  is  constantly  being  forced  upon  the  streets  of  our  cities.  Most 
farm  houses  are  fairly  well  ventilated.  This  subject  is  of  most  interest  as 
concerning  the  school  house  and  the  houses  of  large  families.  When  we  re- 
member that  it  requires  3,000  cubic  feet  per  hour  to  supply  one  person  with 
air,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  great  volume  that  a  large  family  or  school 
room  will  require.  Twenty  pupils  during  six  hours  of  school  will  consume 
360,000  cubic  feet  of  air,  or  a  block  of  air  about  70  feet  square.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  to  say  that  the  centralized  township  school  house  may  secure  better 
ventilation,  better  heat  and  light,  and  is  better  in  many  educational  ways 
than  our  district  schools  as  they  are  now  conducted.  The  injurious  proper- 
ties of  air  are  carbonic  acid  and  floating  germs.  The  germs  being  mostly 
derived  from  expired  air,  drains  and  damp  cellars.  The  evil  effects  of  insuf- 
ficient ventilation,  although  very  certain  and  very  serious,  are  not  immediate 
or  such  as  to  attract  attention  at  first  except  in  very  aggravated  cases  where 
there  is  excessive  overcrowding.  The  power  of  the  organism  to  adjust  itself 
to  surrounding  circumstances  is  very  great,  and  perhaps  as  great  in  regard 
to  the  endurance  of  foul  air  as  anything  else.    Tet  this  power  is  greater  in 
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seeminfir  than  in  reality,  for  at  best  such  air  produces  disease  and  shortens 
life.  The  group  of  symptoms  due  to  bad  air  is  a  tolerably  constant  one — 
loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  headache,  giddiness,  faintness  and  general  sense  of 
depression.    The  symptoms  are  frequently  found  in  the  school  room.    Im- 

Eure  air  manifests  its  evil  effects  also  in  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
oth  acute  and  chronic. 

Dr.  Billings  says  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  while  ^ood  ventilation  is 
a  very  desirable  thin^,  satisfactory  heating  in  cold  weather  is  still  more  desir- 
able, even  if  ventilation  is  interfered  with  for  that  purpose.  The  checkinsr 
of  the  secretions  and  imperfect  elimination  consequent  upon  chilling  the  body 
being  even  more  poisonous  than  imperfect  oxygenation.  Good  ventilation 
30sts  money.  In  cold  climates  satisfactory  heating,  good  ventilation  and 
cheapness  are  not  compatible.  It  is  easy  to  obtain  any  two  but  impossible  to 
have  the  three  together.    Therefore  heat  and  ventilate  well  regardless  of  cost. 

Under  habitation  we  shall  consider  the  house,  hquse  yard,  farm  and'Ht>arD 
yard.  The  house  should  be  built  on  hi^h  ground.  A.11  moisture  in  the  soil 
should  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  drained  away.  The  cellar  should  be  large, 
dry  and  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  built  with  brick  walls  and  a  brick  and 
cement  floor,  so  that  it  can  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  whitewashed,  and  at 
the  same  time  prevent  the  ingress  of  gas,  air  and  moisture  from  the  subsoil 
which  many  times  is  loaded  with  infection.  There  should  be  no  drain  lead- 
ing to  suspicious  localities — in  fact  no  drain  should  open  directly  from  the 
cellar.  No  decayed  vegetables  or  organic  matter  of  any  kind  should  be  al- 
lowed to  accumulate  in  cellars. 

The  house  should  be  as  good  as  the  farm  will  afford.  The  one  thing  I  wish 
to  urge  as  important — aside  from  a  good  housekeeper — is  larger  bed  rooms 
than  are  usually  found  in  the  farm  house.  Sleeping  in  too  small  or  over- 
crowded rooms  brings  us  back  to  imj^ure  air.  Every  farm  house  should  be 
equipped  with  a  bath  room  conveniently  supplied  with  water  and  easily 
heated.  The  lawn  should  be  large  and  well  supplied  with  grass  and  shade 
trees — ^though  not  dark  and  damp — and  enough  floral  decorations  to  be  attrac- 
tive. The  house  and  lawn  should  have  wind  breaks  in  the  form  of  groves. 
The  house  yard  should  never  be  used  as  an  incloseure  for  any  domestic  ani- 
mals.   No  garbage  and  waste  material  should  make  it  unsightly. 

The  barn  and  its  yards  should  also  be  located  on  dry  soil,  and  not  in  too 
close  proximity  to  the  house  The  barn  and  sheds  ought  to  be  large  enough 
to  shelter  and  protect  all  stock.  No  animal  should  be  obliged  to  remain  out 
from  warm  shelter  during  cold,  damp  or  stormy  weather.  It  cannot  if  yon 
expect  it  to  maintain  a  good  condition  on  an  economical  amount  of  food.  In 
the  yard  great  heaps  of  manure  and  rubbish  should  never  be  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate.   Dry,  clean  yards  are  the  only  safe  ones. 

Upen  the  subject  of  feed,  there  are  many  interesting  considerations  which 

J.  shall  not  venture  to  present.    The  late  historian,  Ridpath,  says  that  custom 

is  more  enduring  and  ineffaceable  than  marble  and  granite,  therefore  you  will 

probably  contintie  to  feed  upon   pastry,  drink  coffee  and  indulge  in  late 

suppers  in  triumphant  disregard  of  any  thing  sanitarians  may  offer. 

One  is  glad  to  know  that  happily,  the  farmer  is  supplied,  in  the  main,  with 
wholesome  food.  If  at  times,  the  doctor  is  called  because  the  farmer  eats  too 
much  or  of  too  rich  quality,  he  ought  not  to  grumble.  Good  judgement  in 
the  use  of  food  is  likely  to  develop  more  rapidly  perhaps  in  the  country 
than  in  town. 

By  a  careful  review  of  our  subject  it  would  be  seen,  as  before  stated,  that 
the  great  danger  to  health  is  infection.  Disease  is  not  so  often  perverted 
functions  as  it  is  a  physiological  process  interrupted  by  pathogenic  (disease- 
producing)  germs. 

The  microbes  are  so  abundant  in  nature  that  they  exist  by  millions  and 
even  run  far  up  into  billions,  so  that  our  minds  can  not  comprehend  their 
numerical  infinitude.  A  consumptive  expectorates  about  3,000,000,000  bacilli,. 
a  number  so  great  that  a  man  counting  ten  at  a  time  could  not  count  them  in 
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19  years.  One  cubic  centimeter  or  15  drops  of  ^milk  24  hours  old  contains 
2,500,000  to  3,000,000  germs.  This  simply  shows  their  power  of  reproduction 
under  favorable  conmtions.  The  natural  conclusion  is  to  destroy  all  disease 
germs. 

Disinfect.  Remove  conditions  favorable  for  their  development.  Destroy 
all  organic  filth.  Drain  or  confine  all  nnnecessarv  moisture.  Let  fresh  air 
and  sunlight  into  every  corner  and  crevice  possible.  No  dead  animal  should 
be  allowed  to  decay  any  place  upon  the  surface  of  the  farm.  Bum  them  if 
possible,  if  not  bury  them  in  dry  soil,  far  from  the  approach  of  man  or  beast. 

With  your  permission  I  wish  to  digress  slightly  from  the  main  purposse  pf 
this  already  long  paper,  though  on  a  topic  strictly  pertaining  jto  farm  sanita- 
tion; that  IS,  to  present  some  original  ideas  in  regard  to  crows  distributing 
hog  cholera,  as  they  fly  from  diseased  yards  and  animals  to  clean  animals. 
Texas  fevler  is  distributed  by  the  bites  of  ticks,  malaria  by  mosquitos,  yellow 
fever  by  another  mosquito,  erysipelas  and  many  other  diseases  are  inoculated 
from  the  feet  of  flies.  These  insects  are  simply  the  carriers  of  germ  infec- 
tion.   They  deposit  the  germs  in  favorable  fields  for  reproduction. 

The  crow  feeds  upon  grain  and  dead  animals  and  tramps  through  the  litter 
in  the  yards  and  then  passes  on  to  other  yards.  Their  excursionary  habits 
take  them  20  or  30  miles  each  day  in  every  direction  from  the  common  roost- 
ing place.  These  daily  excursions  continue  through  the  year,  except  during 
brooding.    Each  crow  passes  over  practically  the  same  country  every  day. 

Some  of  the  facts  supporting  the  theory  of  their  distributing  this  disease 
are:  (1)  They  must  necessarily  be  infected,  having  fed  and  tramped  upon 
infected  material.  (2)  Hog  cholera  is  most  prevalent  during  the  months  of 
their  excursions.  (3)  The  disease  is  often  epidemic  along  the  straight  line  of 
their  flight.  (4)  The  disease  almost  invariably  breaks  out  in  large  yards 
which  the  crow  frequents,  and  in  which  he  easily  finds  opportunity  to  feed. 
(5)  Cholera  is  due  to  a  specific  germ  that  finds  its  way  into  the  system 
through  feed,  drink  and  air.  (6)  it  attacks  herds  that  no  other  hogs  have 
approached.  (7)  There  are  good  reasons  to  believe  that  it  is  not  transmitted 
through  the  air. 

The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  puts  the  loss  from  hog  cholera  at  $10,000,000  to 
$25,000,000  annually.  If  these  thoughts  help  to  decrease  this  loss,  I  snail  be 
glad;  at  least  they  may  induce  some  to  dispose  of  dead  animals  in  a  more 
cleanly  manner. 

The  great  central  thought  of  sanitation  is  cleanliness — clean  persons,  clean 
water,  clean  air,  clean  food,  clean  clothes,  clean  houses,  clean  surroundings. 
Sunlight  is  the^  great  germicide  of  nature.  Water  and  heat  and  many  chemical 
germicides  are  at  our  disposal,  and  by  an  effectual  use  of  these  means  we 
shall  have  accomplished  the  great  purpose  of  sanitation. 


Dead  Heads  in  AGRXOUiiTUBS. 

[By  F.  A.  Wi^er,  Sibley,  UL] 

Dead  heads  in  the  human  family  are  persons  who  obtain  something  of  com- 
mercial value  without  special  payment  or  charge,  especially  those  who  receive 
free  tickets  to  entertainments,  free  passes  to  ride  on  railroads,  etc. ;  and  it 
has  been  frequently  observed  that  in  the  lalter  case  the  free  rider,  otherwise 
the  dead  head,  is  more  exacting  with  conductor  and  i^rter,  and  more  critical 
as  to  his  comfort  than  the  person  who  pays  his  way;  in  fact  it  is  found  more 
expensive  to  carry  a  dead  head  than  a  paid  head  eliminating  the  cost  of  the 
regular  fare.  The  above  I  take  as  typical  of  many  of  tne  things  in  agri- 
culture. 

PARASITES  ON  THE  FARM. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  live  on  agriculture  and  thrive  on  it  and  yet 
do  not  only  get  that  living  free,  but  are  a  source  in  many  instances  of  great 
expense  and  often  permanent  damage.  There  are  furthermore  many  things 
in  agriculture  which  may  justly  be  called  parasites;   they  feed  upon  it  and 
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pay  nothing  for  it;  they  are  on  hand  every  season;  the^  disappear  possibly 
for  a  winter's  rest  only  to  reappear  with  greater  vigor  ana  a  numerous 
family. 

DIFFICULT  TO  PREVENT. 

Beferrint;  again  to  the  dead  head  on  railroads  we  read  every  year  aboat 
certain  meetings  of  railroad  managers  in  which  a  strict  rule  is  passed  to  issue 
no  more  free  passes,  but  from  what  usually  follows  it  is  about  as  difficult  for 
a  railroad  to  enforce  that  rule  as  it  is  for  the  farmer  to  completely  eradicate 
the  dead  bead  weeds  from  his  farm  when  his  neighbor  allows  them  to  grow. 

When  we  approach  a  subject  like  this  we  are  just  about  overwhelmed  with 
the  myriad  of  free  riders  on  agriculture  and  can  only  mention  a  few  of  the 
more  important  and  those  that  possibly  cost  the  most  to  carry  find  therefore 
should  either  be  made  to  pay  their  way  with  profit  to  the  farmer  or  else  ban- 
ished to  that  celebrated  island  where  everything  is  a  law  unto  itself  and 
things  are  free  and  easy  and  the  result  the  survival  of  the  strongest.  In  pass- 
ing let  me  enumerate  some-  of  these  dead  heads  and  further  on  take  some  of 
them  up  in  particular. 

THE    PROCESSION. 

Dead  seed,  inferior  seed,  weed  seeds  in  grass  seeds,  and  in  seed  oats,  bar- 
ren stalks  in  corn,  smut  in  oats  and  corn,  manure  left  to  heat  and  burn  up 
its  most  valuable  fertilizer,  this  nitrogen,  lumps  and  clods  in  soils,  undrained 
land,  unfruitful  orchards,  half  crops  in  gardens,  out  of  date,  worn-out  ma- 
chinery and  ill  adjusted  farm  machinery,  u\  bred  unprofitable  live  stock,  in- 
jurious insects,  work  poorly  done  or  done  out  of  season,  and  not  least  is  the 
want  among  our  farmers  of  a  realizing  sense  of  the  actual  situation— they 
look  at  their  neighbor  and  see  that  they  have  about*  the  same  old  common 
year  after  year  dead  heads,  and  are  contented. 

DEAD  IN  THE  HEAD. 

There  is  something  dead  in  the  heads  of  us  farmers  and  unless,  the  dead 
matter  is  removed  and  some  new  live  principles  installed  in  its  place  we  will 
all  some  day  run  up  aerainst  the  stone  wall  erected  by  our  own  children. 
Things  will  be  much  improved  on  their  side  and  as  they  think  we  have  always 
been  fond  of  the  dead  heads  they  will  be  throwing  some  over  on  our  side  to 
make  the  contrast  still  greater.  Let  us  examine  some  of  our  farm  work. 
After  we  have  properly  prepared  the  seed  bed,  the  next  and  most  important 
consideration  is  the  seed  to  plant. 

POOR  SEED  CORN. 

Take  our  corn  for  instance — we  most  certainly  know  we  must  plant  live 
seed  if  we  expect  to  grow  a  crop,  but  do  we  all  take  such  steps  as  will  assure 
us  that  we  do  have  the  live  seed~  to  phint?  Grains  of  corn  that  will  not  germi- 
nate are  dead  heads  because  they  occupy  the  space  that  should  be  in  the 
possession  of  a  grain  that  has  life  and  will  produce.  If  only  90  per  cent  of 
the  kernels  of  corn  planted  grow  then  there  is  ten  per  cent  loss  and  on  a 
yield  of  40  bushels  per  acre  amounts  at  present  prices  of  corn  to  $2.40  per 
acre.  Then  again  if  one  farmer  plants  a  variety  of  corn  producing  75  per 
cent  of  shelled  corn  per  bushel  and  his  neighbor  plants  a  variety  up  to  the 
standard  of  88  per  cent  we  find  that  at  60  cents  per  bushel  for  com,  his  neigh- 
bor beats  him  nine  and  three- fourths  cents  per  bushel  and  at  40  bushels  per 
acre  it  amounts  to  nearly  $4.00  per  acre,  so  we  must  conclude  at  least  that  75 
per  cent  corn  is  a  $4.00  per  acre  dead  head. 

IMPROVED  VARIETY. 

And  again  there  are  varieties  of  corn  of  greater  feeding  value  than  others. 
If  we  have  growing  stock  to  feed  and  we  can  grow  corn  high  in  protein,  the 
constituent  most  desired  to  produce  growth  in  young  animals,  then  why  not 
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crow  that  variety;  if  we  find  we  must  sell  our  corn  for  commercial  pnrposes 
then  why  not  grow  that  kind  that  has  the  most  value  for  the  particular  use  to 
which  the  purchaser  wishes  to  put  it,  starch,  sufirar,  oil,  etc. 

The  seed  grain  that  is  to  be  the  parent  of  the  dedired  product  takes  no  more 
room  in  the  ^ound  and  requires  no  more  labor  than  undesirable  corn  would, 
and  is  a  dead  head  to  that  extent  of  per  cent  that  might  have  been  produced 
with  the  proper  selection  of  the  variety  to  produce  the  desired  product. 

BARREN  STALKS. 

There  is  anotner  important  and  well  known  dead  head  in  the  corn  field  and 
that  is  barren  stalks  and  suckers,  they  grow  tassels  and  no  ears.  If  allowed 
to  grow  they  use  a  portion  of  the  plant  food  that  should  be  used  by  the  good 
staiKS  in  the  hill  and  sift  their  degenerate  pollen  upon  the  silks  to  reproduce 
more  barren  stalks  another  year.  They  are  worse  than  dead  head  and  stiould 
be  cut  off  close  to  the  ground  before  the  pollen  ripens. 

SEED   OATS. 

In  our  seed  oats,  unless  we  carefully  clean  them  we  have  the  oat  with  shell 
and  no  germ  and  the  small  grain  with  weak  vitality — one  a  re£[ular  dead  head 
and  the  other  very  near  it.  Purity  in  variety—uniformity  in  size  and  vitality 
— properly  prepared  seed  bed  and  covered  as  nearly  as  possible  to  uniform 
depth  is  about  all  the  farmer  can  do  toward  the  producing  of  the  crop. 

LOSS  FROM  SMUT. 

In  the  year  1900  the  average  per  cent  of  smut  in  oats  as  determined  at  our 
agricultural  experiment  station  was  14  per  cent;  here,  then,  is  another  dead 
head  costing  tour  cents  per  bushel,  and  at  the  yield  of  60  bushels  per  acre 
that  year,  means  $2.00  per  acre  loss. 

The  agricultural  experiment  station  has  solved  the  problem  of  prevention 
at  a  cost  really  trifling,  and  we  have  the  choice  of  paying  for  the  privilege  of 
supporting  the  dead  heads  or  giving  them  such  a  dose  of  hot  water  at  136  de- 
grees that  he  has  not  a  sinele  per  cent  to  say  at  harvest  time.  Treatment 
with  formaldehyde  is  equally  as  good. 

WEED  SEED  IN  CLOVER. 

Recent  investigations  at  the  agricultural  department  at  Washington  have 
revealed  some  astonishing  facts  regarding  the  dissemination  of  weed  seeds. 
Seven  samples  of  common  red  clover  seed  were  requested  of  prominent  deal- 
ers in  farm  seeds;  the  pure,  good  seed  was  separated  from  the  dead  and  weed 
seed  and  dirt  with  the  following  results: 

Sample  at  $5.50  per  bushel  had  55.8  pounds  good  seed,  made  one  bushel 
pure  seed  cost  $5.88. 

Sample  at  $5.25  per  bushel  had  45.7  pounds  good  seed,  made  one  bushel 
pure  seed  cost  $6.90. 

Sample  at  $4.75  per  bushel  had  48  pounds  good  seed,  made  one  bushel  pure 
seed  cost  $5.94. 

Sample  at  $4.00  per  bushel  had  52.3  pounds  good  seed,  made  one  bushel 
pure  seed  cost  $4.59. 

Sample  at  $3.50  per  bushel  had  27.72  pounds  good  seed,  made  one  bushel 
pure  seed  cost  $7.56. 

OTHER  TESTS. 

Samples  of  red  top  seed  showed  respectively  out  of  14  pounds  per  bushel 
only  8^4 1  2.4  and  1.3  pounds  good  seed.  One  sample  of  the  clover  had  only 
1-5  of  1  per  cent  of  weed  seeds,  yet  that  made  990  weed  seeds  per  pound, 
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and  ifi  a  bushel  there  would  be  over  59 ,000- of  them;  another  sami>ie contained 
4-5  of  1  per  cent  weed  seeds,  beine  3,000  in  a  pound  and  180,000  in  a  bushel; 
still  another  sample  was  produced  having  2^  per  cent  spurious  seeds  and 
tnere  were  27,600  weed  seeds  per  pound  or  1,656,000  in  a  bushel. 

SOWING  WEEDS. 

If  we  buy  such  seed  as  the  sample  and  sow  12  pounds  per  acre  we  sow 
11,880  weed  seeds  per  acre;  take  the  second  sample  and  we  sow  36,000  weed 
seeds,  and  the  worst  sample  331,200  weed  seeds  per  acre; '  each  one  of  these 
weed  seeds  having  an  equal  chance  with  the  good  clover  seed.  We  were  of- 
fered some  clover  seed  by  a  farmer  at  $5.00  per  bushel;  it  had  the  appearance 
of  being  very  nice  seed.  We  took  a  fair  sample  of  the  lot  and  weighed  and 
counted  the  entire  sample  with  the  following  results: 

There  was  91.1!6  per  cent  good  germinating  seed. 

There  was  4.85  per  cent  actually  dead  seed. 

There  was  .49  per  cent  weed  seed. 

There  waa  3.40  per  cent  dirt  and  waste. 

There  was  in  a  bushel  54.75  pounds  good  seed. 

There  was  in  a  bushel  2.91  pounds  dead  seed. 

There  was  in  a  bushel  2.34  pounds  dirt  and  weeds. 

Upon  this  basis  the  good  clover  seed  would  cost  IP5.48  per  bushel.-  We  as- 
certained another  fact— there  are  in  a  bushel  20,431,782  clover  seeds  and  the 
sample  examined  contained  990,941  dead  seeds  and  53,685  weed  ^eeds  for 
which  we  would  be  asked  to  pay  proportionately  as  much  as  for  good  seed. 

BUYING  DEAD  SEEDS. 

Recent  investigations  of  other  grass  seeds  showed  conclusively  that  in  a 
large  number  of  instances  the  farmer  who  bought  any  kind  of  grass  seed  re- 
ceived a  large  percentage  of  dead  and  weed  seed,  introducing  often  upon  the 
land  entirely  new  weeds.  Instances  of  red  top  seed,  orchard  grass,  Kentucky 
blue  grass  and  Brome  grass  were  examined  by  the  department  of  agriculture 
at  Washington  with  the  result  that  from  30  to  70  per  cent  of  each  of  these 
grasses  were  weed  seeds,  dead  seed  and  dirt. 

STUPID  TO  PLANT  IT. 

What  a  myriad  of  dead  heads,  what  a  reputation  for  the  farmer  who  grew 
it,  what  a  recommendation  for  the  dealer  who  sells  it,  and  how  eminently 
stupid  of  us  farmers  to  again  plant  it.  That  would  be  rotation  with  a 
vengeance  and  ought  to  end  up  with  a  stoppage  of  the  circulation  of  the 
parties  engaged  in  it. 

I  think  by  this  time  you  can  see  the  dead  heads  in  the  other  items  without 
my  taking  your  time  to  go  into  any  further  detailed  statement  or  explana- 
tion of  them.  I  think  you  must  agree  with  me  that  they  all  exist,  and  further 
that  they  have  lived  upon  us  about  long  enough  and  it  is  about  time  we  were 
up  and  Qoing  something  toward  their  eradication. 

THE  FIRST  STEP. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  the  gaining  of  the  knowledge  enabling  us 
to  recognize  these  dead  heads  on  sight.  Most  of  us  can  talk  by  the  hour  of 
what  we  have  done  and  what  we  are  going  to  do,  but  to  get  right  down  to 
doing  something  is  what  we  need.  We  say  we  know  a  Canada  thistle  when 
we  see  it,  and  talk  about  the  best  method  of  killing  it,  when  the  fact  is  we 
should  not  have  any  Canada  thistles  to  look  at. 
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KNOW  YOUE  PROPERTY. 

We  say  we  know  dead  seed  when  we  see  it;  then  why  plant  it  in  with  the 
ffood  seedf  We  stand  very  much  in  the  same  light  that  an  old-time  justice  of 
the  peace  did  when  a  man  was  arrested  for  stealing  chickens.  The  attorney 
for  the  thief  asked  the  owner  to  say  how  many  roosters  amd  how  many  hens 
there  were  in  the  lot  stolen,  and  when  he  could  not  tell  and  the  justice  being 
appealed  to  for  a  decision,  discharged  the  defendant  on  the  ground  that  the 
owner  had  no  case  if  he  knew  so  nttle  about  his  property.  The  fact  is  we 
ought  to  know  about  these  things,  and  in  this  progressive  age  we  have  no 
good  excuse  not  to  know.  We  ought  to  be  reasoning  and  reasonable  beings. 
We  are  capable,  if  we  will  it,  to  choose  the  best  and  discard  the  refuse. 

THB   REMEDY. 

If  I  were  asked  to  apply  a  remedy  I  would  suggest,  first,  a  complete  eradi- 
cation of  weeds  on  my  own  farm  and  induce  my  neighbors  to  do  likewise.  I 
would  be  exceedingly  critical  in  the  purchase  of  or  saving  of  any  kind  of 
seed  as  to  its  purity  and  germination.  I  would  test  my  seed  corn,  oats^  wheat 
and  grass  seeds  in  particular.  I  would  own  a  first-class  fanning  mill  and 
would  winnow  and  screen  all  my  seed  that  I  planted  on  my  farm. 

DOING  THE  CLODS  AND  WEEDS. 

I  would  prevent  clods  by  harrowing  each  day's  spring  plowing  before  I  left 
the  field,  for  there  is  where  the  clods  originate.  I  would  put  a  harrow  or 
weeder  after  the  corn  planter  and  keep  it  going  until  the  corn  gets  up  and 
then  gat  the  cultivator  into  the  field  as  soon  as  possible  and  make  the  weeds 
tired  of  trying  to  grow. 

TESTING  THE  SEED. 

I  would  follow  this  same  principle  as  to  other  crops,  and  then  when  it 
eame  to  sowing  clover  or  timothy  or  other  grasses,  I  would  go  to  the  most 
reliable  seller.  I  would  ask  for  the  best  seed  he  had  of  the  kind  I  wanted. 
I  would  take  a  one-ounce  sample^and  spread  it  on  white  paper,  and  under  a 
good  light  examine  it  for  good  seed,  dead  seed,  weed  seed  and  dirt;  and  I 
would  not  buy  it  unless  I  could  clean  out  of  it  the  weed  seeds  and  the  dead 
seed,  at  least,  because  once  sown  with  the  clover  or  other  pasture  or  meadow 
seed,  they  are  hard  to  exterminate.  Better  to  prevent  the  trouble  at  the  start 
than  try  almost  vainly  to  destroy  them. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  these  days  of  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  we  are 
warned  of  these  dead  heads  and  proper  remedies  are  suggested.  Let  us  avail 
ourselves  of  the  results  of  the  noble  work  of  these  institutions.  May  their 
good  work  go  on  and  may  we  not  fail  of  a  proper  support  in  these  efforts. 


The  Science,  or  Art,  op  Plowing. 

[By  Alvin  E.  IStark.  Plalnfield.  111.] 

No  doubt  many  persons  will  think  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  subject 
assigned  me.  To  most  people  plowing  seems  a  simple  thing — something  that 
anyone  can  do.  To  me  it  is  a  subject  so  full  of  importance  that  the  time 
allowed  me  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  only  a  few  points. 

Good  plowing  has  been  and  still  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  neglected  if  not  a 
lost  art.  The  localities  where  a  lively  interest  is  taken  in  plowing  are  few 
and  far  between.    A  few  farmers  are,  however,  awaking  to  the  fact  that  good 

flowing  is  a  necessity  if  ttie  best  results  for  their  efforts  are  to  be  obtained, 
t  seems  strange  when  I  think  of  it,  that  we  hear  so  little  about  good  plowing. 
The  agricultural  papers  are  silent  and  even  our  farmers'  institutes  have  been 
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dumb  on  the  subject.  Other  implements  are  spoken  of  and  their  fine  points 
praised,  but  the  implement  upon  which  we  most  depend;  the  one  upon  which 
the  world  depends  for  its  bread,  is  left  unmentioned.  The  only  reason  that  I 
can  see  for  this  is  that  there  are  so  few  who  know  anything  about  good  plow- 
ing. I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  there  is  only  about  one  man  out  of  every 
thousand  who  knows  what  good  plowing  is.  ^ 

I  have  asked  different  men  who  live  in  a  vicinity  where  plowing  matches 
have  been  held  annually  for  the  last  25  years,  what  they  know  about  plowing^ 
and  what  good  plowing  is,  and  only  a  few  have  given  me  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer.   What  is  good  pTowingt    I  should  say,  good  plowing  consists  in  turn- 
ing and  setting  the  soil  into  nice,  neat,  even,  clean,  round,  straight  farrows^ 
so  that  the  under  soil  will  be  brought  up  as  much  as  possible  and  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  atmosphere.    What  do  I  mean  by  clean  furrows t    Having   the 
weeds,  stubble  and  grass  all  turned  under  and  cutting  a  clean  land-side. 
Event    Having  the  furrows  all  of  the  same  height.    Boundt    80  that  the 
furrows  will  show  only  a  little  ciease  between,  and,  unless  you  plow  straiR'ht, 
your  furrows  will  not  be  even.    Some  may  think  that  a  certain  width  and 
depth  are  necessary  in  good  plowing,  and  it  is.    We  might  say,  regulate  the 
width  by  the  depth,  but  there  are  so  many  different  shaped  mould-boards 
which  throw  the  soil  into  different  positions,  that  some  would  need  to  cat 
wide  furrows  and  others  narrow.    Not  only  that,  but  some  soil  needs  shaJiow 
plowing  while  other  deep  plowing  in  order  to  produce  the  best  yield.    I  mieht 
tell  you  that  I  plow  a  certain  width  and  dmsth  and  get  good  results,  but  this 
might  not  apply  on  all  farms,  as  a  rule.    You  might  try  the  same  depth  and 
width  with  poor  results.    We  have  found  in  our  plowing  matches  that  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  either  width  or  depth  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  in 
doing  good  work.    Every  farmer  must  know  what  depth  will  apply  to  his 
own  farm.    If  he  plows  shallow  he  should  set  his  plow  so  that  it  will  not  cut 
so  wide  as  it  should  when  he  plows  deep,  for  then  it  will  not  turn  the  soil  so 
flat. 

By  long  experience,  hard  study  and  practice,  one  will  become  so  accustomed 
to  plows  that  he  will  readily  see  how  much  soil  a  plow  can  handle.  We  all 
admit  the  necessity  of  plowing  and  if  it  is  worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth 
doing  well. 

The  first  thing  a  man  should  know  when  be  begins  farming  is  how  to  plow,, 
because  good  plowing  is  more  easily  worked  up  and  got  ready  for  planting; 
weeds  are  more  easily  kept  down  and  more  corn  is  raised.  The  results — 
more  and  better  corn  with  less  work  for  having  done  good  plowing.  Some 
one  will  say,  we  do  not  do  the  good  plowing  you  are  speaking  of  and  we  get 
good  corn  anyway.  That  ma^  be  true,  but  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  yoa 
would  have  had  better  corn  with  good  plowing. 

Several  years  ago  1  attended  a  plowing  contest  at  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  where 
they  did  beautiful  work,  but  it  was  not  practical.  In  the  first  place  they  had 
plows  imported  which  were  not  adapted  to  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
shear  was  only  8  inches  wide;  the  land-side  and  mould-board  about  4  feet 
long,  while  the  handles  were  10  feet  long.  Their  display  was  principally  in 
beautiful  horses,  gaudily  decorated  with  costly  mounted  harness.  Such  con- 
tests may  have  good  results,  but  they  do  not  teach  the  man  how  to  set  his 
plow  which  he  has  to  use  in  bis  own  field  every  day.  There  is  so  much  poor 
plowing  done  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  describe  it.  There  are  examples 
of  it  all  around  us.  Yet,  it  may  be  well  to  speak  of  some  of  the  reasons  for 
poor  plowing.  The  chief  reason  is  a  poor  plowman.  Why,  actually,  there 
are  farmers  who  do  not  know  enough  to  put  a  plow  into  the  ground.  A  cer- 
tain man  purchased  a  plow  and  being  unable  to  put  it  into  the  ground,  re- 
ported  the  fact  to  the  manufacturers.  Never  having  heard  of  such  a  case, 
one  of  the  firm  immediately  took  a  train  and  went  about  50  miles  to  learn 
what  was  wrong.  Upon  arriving  at  the  farm,  he  at  once  had  the  farmer 
hitch  to  the  plow  as  he  had  done  before.  He  raised  the  third  lever  which 
lowered  the  plows,  but  the  manufacturer  told  him  to  lower  the  frames  by  the 
use  of  another  lever.  The  farmer  did  so  and  the  plow  worked  all  right.  This 
was  not  a  Will  county  farmer,  but  it  is  a  true  occurance  nevertheless* 
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The  man  behind  the  plow  must  be  something  more  than  a  mere  machine* 
He  should  have  brain  as  well  as  muscle,  for  it  requires  watchfulness  in  more 
places  than  most  people  think,  to  regulate  the  plow  of  today.  Why  have  w& 
so  many  poor  plowmant  It  is  because  the  boys  are  not  taught  to  plow. 
They  are  not  educated  to  good  plowing.  They  know  nothing  about  good 
plowing.  A  man  will  send  his  hired  man  or  boys  to  the  field  to  plo97  and 
then  never  go  near  them  to  see  whether  they  are  doing  good  work,  or  to  in- 
struct them.  They  seem  to  think  that  if  the  ground  is  stirred  up  a  little  that 
it  is  good  enough.  Any  way  to  get  through  and  get  the  plowing  out  of  the 
way.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  We  should  begin  to  figure  on  our  crops  when 
we  begin  to  plow.  You  haye  all  heard  of  the  man  who  raised  more  corn  to 
feed  more  hogs,  to  buy  more  land  to  raise  more  corn,  etc.  This  man  should 
have  said,  *'Do  good  plowing  to  raise  more  corn,  to  feed  more  hogs  to  buy 
more  land,"  etc. 

Another  reason  for  poor  plowing  is  a  dall  plow.  Some  men  actually  let 
their  plows  become  so  dull,  that  were  it  not  for  the  weight  of  the  man  and 
the  sulky,  the  plows  would  slip  out  of  the  ground.  Not  only  that  but  it  is 
very  hard  for  the  horses,  and,  where  the  ground  is  hard,  the  plow  will  eome 
up  out  of  the  ground  and  leave  the  plowing  uneven.  A  great  many  farmers 
use  dull  plows  and  do  not  know  it.  To  look  at  the  plows,  they  do  not  appear 
so  dull,  but  if  you  were  to  set  the  plow  on  a  board,  you  will  see  that  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shear  has  the  appearance  of  a  sleigh  runner.  Hence,  to  get  the 
plow  into  the  ground  one  would  have  to  raise  the  heel  of  the  plow  so  much 
that  it  would  bO  displace  the  mould- board  as  not  to  turn  a  nice  furrow.  An- 
other fault  lies  in  trjing  to  do  too  much.  Some  men  actually  try  to  cut  a 
furrow  from  18  to  20  inches  wide.  This  leaves  the  ground  too  flat  and  some 
of  it  unturned.  There  is  no  plow  built  that  will  handle  so  much  soil  and  do 
it  right,  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  furrow  wheel  will  run  on  top.  In 
such  a  case  the  careless  plowman  will  pull  his  horses  over  into  place  and  go 
on,  thus  leaving  a  little  space  unplowed  and  a  hole  in  the  plowing,  which 
makes  it  look  very  bad.    All  such  plowing  is  unprofitable. 

In  speaking  of  plows  I  want  to  say,  that  I  refer  mostly  to  gangs,  because 
I  feel  that  this  is  the  plow  of  today.  There  is  a  great  choice  in  plows,  but 
how  can  a  man  chose  if  he  does  not  know  what  is  needed  in  a  plow  to  do 
good  work.  We  have  some  gocd  plows,  yet  there  is  room  for  a  great  deal  of 
improvement.  In  doing  work  one  must  have  a  plow  that  can  be  adjusted  for 
it.  Among  the  good  plows  of  today,  I  have  not  seen  one  but  what  a  good 
plowman  would  have  to  rebuild  and  reset  parts  of  it  in  order  to  get  it  into 
good  shape  to  do  real  good  work. 

There  are  a  number  of  manufacturers  who  have  made  a  few  changes  in 
their  plows  to  suit  certain  plowmen  at  the  Wheatland  plowing  match,  that  is, 
they  made  certain  changes  in  the  one  plow  to  be  used  at  the  match,  but  the 
manufacturer  will  not  do  this  unless  it  is  insisted  upon,  since  this  will  add  to 
the  cost  of  manutacturing.  When  we  ask  the  manufacturer  why  he  does  not 
build  the  plow  so  that  it  can  be  used  to  do  first-class  work,the  will  say:  **  We 
are  running  this  institution  and  Wheatland  is  the  only  place  where  we  have 
calls  for  such  a  change.  We  have  no  trouble  in  other  parts  of  the  country » 
Farmers  do  not  ask  for  a  change  in  our  plows."  Why  is  thist  Because  they 
have  not,  and  do  not,  study  into  the  subject,  and  do  not  know  what  is  needed 
in  a  plow  to  do  first  class  work.  When  farmers  in  general  demand  needed 
improvements,  the  manufacturer  must  furnish  them* 

There  is  a  certain  plow  on  the  market  which  is  built  with  its  beams  on  an 
angle  with  the  plows,  which  brings  the  front  of  the  beams  about  one  foot  out 
of  line  with  the  plows,  so  that  the  evener  is  hitched  at  about  the  center  of 
the  beams.  This  is  done  to  put  away  with  side-draft.  All  I  can  say  for  this 
is,  that  it  is  a  talking  point.  This  plow  will  sell  readily  because  most  farm- 
ers will  believe  just  what  the  agent  tells  them  when  they  say  there  is  no  side- 
draft  on  this  plow,  as  there  is  on  others.  It  there  is  no  side-draft  on  this  plow 
it  is  because  the  plows  are  turned  stronger  into  the  land.  This  can  be  done 
with  any  plow.  Any  good  plowman  can  take  a  gang  plow  and  set  it  so  that 
there  will  be  no  side  draft;  but  the  plows  will  then  not  work  so  well. 
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I  prefer  a  fiizteen  inch  plow — a  ghug — ^with  a  sixteen  inch  mould- board 
and  a  fourteen  inch  share.  Most  oi  the  fourteen  inch  plows  are  too  small  to 
handle  the  soil  in  Wheatland,  and  not  onlv  are  they  too  small  but  they  are 
not  i>roDerly  built.  At  present  granges  are  onilt  with  the  rear  plow  about  one- 
half  inch  lower  than  the  front  one  and  most  o^  them  are  set  fourteen  inches 
apart  and  bolted  tog[ether  so  solidly  that  they  can  not  be  changed  without  a 
hammer  and  an  anvil.  Here  is  where  the  trouble  lies  with  the  gang  plow  of 
today.  The  plows  should  be  coupled  so  that  the  width  of  the  furrows  can  be 
varied  to  any  fraction  of  two  inches  and  the  rear  plow  should  be  so  hung:  to 
the  beam  that  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered  in  a  slide  about  one  and  one-fourth 
inches. 

In  doing  good  work  in  Wheatland,  most  of  us  use  plows  that  have  to  be 
set  to  cut  from  twelve  and  one- half  to  thirteen  inches  wide  and  about  six 
inches  deep  for  each  plow.  This  is  enough  work  for  four  horses  on  a  ganff 
plow.  If  the  plows  gradually  come  up  a  little,  we  have  to  raise  the  heeL 
After  getting  a  plow  set  as  nearly  right  as  possible,  learn  to  drive  well,  for 
about  one*  half  of  good  plowinc^  lies  in  the  driving.  Hitch  your  horses  so 
that  they  will  not  spread  too  much;  pick  up  your  lines  and  drive  them 
abreast,  and  drive  them  at  a  gait  which  they  can  stand  for  a  whole  day. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  arg^ument  on  the  draft  of  different  plows.  Some 
men  seem  to  think  that  certain  plows  run  much  harder  than  others.  I  would 
not  turn  my  hand  over  for  the  difference  if  the  i>low  is  properly  set.  I  could 
take  any  plow  and  very  easily  set  it  so  that  it  will  run  a  half  horse  harder. 
The  trouble  lies  with  the  plowman.  He  does  not  know  how  to  set  his  plow. 
I  believe  that  a  man  who  can  set  his  plow  to  cut  a  clean,  eyen,  round  furrow 
and  lay  the  soil  on,  or  nearly  on,  a  level  with  the  back-furrows;  and  who  can 
drive  so  strai<;ht  that  after  having  plowed  one-half  acre  the^  land  plowed  will 
not  vary  more  than  three  inches  in  width  across  the  field,  is  rightly  called  a 
good  plowman.  Any  boy  with  a  little  effort  and  study  while  m  the  field,  at 
work  with  his  plow,  may  become  an  expert  plowman. 

The  Annual  Wheatland  Plowing  Match  has  been  the  training  school  of 
many  plowmen  who  will  carry  thro'  life  the  lesions  they  have  learned 
there.  All  that  I  know  about  plowing  I  feel  is  due  to  the  tireless  efforts  of 
the  father  of  the  Wheatland  plowing  match,  James  Patterson,  who  through 
many  discouragements  which  would  have  caused  many  a  weaker  man  to  give 
up  in  despair,  has  stood  by  us  with  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  until  Wheatland 
stands  a  model  township  in  our  great  commonwealth. 

Every  township  needs  such  a  training  school.  May  the  day  soon  come 
when  the  needs  of  our  farmer  boys  are  seen  and  this  part  of  the  farm  work 
encouraged. 


How  TO  Secure  a  Catoh  op  Clover. 

[By  C.  D.  Smith.  Paris.  111.1 

As  we  travel  over  this  great  State  of  Illinois  and  see  the  broad  fields  that 
have  been  rich  in  plant-producing  foods,  that  have  been  capable,  in  years 
^one  by,  of  producing  as  large  crops  as  any  fields  in  any  state  in  the  union, 
It  looks  gloomy  indeed  to  think  of  these  same  fields  now  retrograding. 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  in  all  the  uni- 
verse everything  fills  its  mission.  No  animal  has  God  created  but  likewise 
has  He  created  its  food.  Every  plant  that  grows  on  the  earth  likewise  i& 
adapted  to  the  soil  on  which  it  grows,  and  is  suited  for  a  purpose.  Some  im- 
poverish the  soil.    Others  replenish  and  build  it  up. 

We  are  situated  in  the  ^reat  corn  belt  of  the  world.  Nowhere  else  is  com 
king  as  here.  But  corn  is  hard  on  the  soil  on  which  it  grows,  it  wears  it 
out.  Bat  God  has  also  given  us  a  plant  alike  adapted  to  this  sphere  and 
clime,  with  a  mission  to  build  up  this  land  impoverished  by  the  corn  plant. 
He  has  gfiven  us  the  clover,  a  plant  that  is  qualified  to  take  from  the  air  and 
restore  m  the  soil  those  ingredients  used  by  the  corn. 
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-  When  we  stop  to  consider,  we  know  that  com  is  kin^;  that  all  other  cereals 
make  obeisance  to  king  corn;  that  this  king  corn  is  grown  only  in  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  world,  and  that  we  live  in  the  very  heart  of  this  corn  belt. 
Yon  can  count  the  states  on  your  fingers  that  are  included  in  it  Then  we 
look  about  us  and  see  that  corn  is  hard  on  land.  It  exhausts  it.  Fields 
planted  to  corn  for  several  years  in  succession  lose  their  fertility.  Land  con- 
tinually planted  to  corn  would,  in  time,  become,  as  the  worn  out  farms  in  the 
eastern  states,  worthless.  And  we  can  see  that  this  continual  cropping  to 
corn  is  telling  on  our  own  farms.  We  must  adopt  some  plan  by  which  we 
can  keep  the  fertility  on  our  farms. 

Then  when  we  consider  we  know  that  clover  will  build  up  our  farms;  that 
it  will  renovate  these  fields  that  are  growing  our  crops  of  corn;  that  clover 
above  all  other  plants,  will  do  more  to  produce  large  croi)s  of  corn  than  any- 
thing else  the  farmer  can  grow;  that  if  he  will  rotate  his  corn  with  clover, 
the  com  will  be  better,  the  land  will  become  more  fertile,  and  instead  of  be- 
comin^^  worthless  as  the  abandoned  farms  of  New  England,  they  will  become 
as  fertile  as  the  fabled  valleys  of  the  Nile.  Should  we  then  not  bend  every 
energy  to  the  growing  of  clovert  If  it  is  the  one  thing  that  is  not  a  drain  on 
our  land,  should  we  not  put  forth  every  laudable  effort  to  secure  a  stand t 

In  any  community  in  this  county  you  may  find  farm  after  farm  that  will 
not  produce  crops  today  as  they  did  years  ago,  when  they  should  have  been 
growing  better  had  they  had  the  proper  treatment.  Wherever  you  may  go 
you  will  find  farms  and  farmers  who  enjoy  the  same  sunshine  and  the  same 
showers,  one  farm  will  be  improving  and  the  other  retrog;rading.  One  farmer 
will  be  making  money  and  growing  good  crops,  while  his  neighbor's  farm  is 
retrograding,  and  its  tenant  bemoans  his  bad  luck.  Ask  the  farmer  who  i» 
prospering,  why  it  is  so,  and  he  will  not  tell  you  that  he  grows  corn  on  the 
same  field  for  many  years  in  succession.  He  will  tell  you  that  he  rotates  his 
crop,  and  clover  is  the  prominent  one  in  his  rotation.  Then  go  to  the  other 
farmer  whose  farm  is  running  down,  and  whose  crops  are  diminishing  from 
vear  to  ^ear.  Ask  him  why  it  is  so,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  clover  is  not  in 
his  curriculum.  He  grows  corn.  He  has  a  farm  that  he  is  exhausting  its  soil 
fertility,  and  he  makes  no  effort  to  build  it  up.  Ask  him  about  growing 
clover,  and  he  will  tell  you  possibly,  that  he  can  not  secure  a  catch.  Ques- 
tion him  further,  and  you  will  find  that  the  method  he  follows  to  secure  a 
catch  is  of  a  slip-shod  manner,  the  same  as  are  his  habits  in  farming. 

Yet  we  know  some  men  who  are  otherwise  the  best  of  farmers,  but  are  fail- 
ures when  it  comes  to  securing  a  catch  of  clover.  They  sow  clover  often 
and  keep  trying,  but  only  once  in  a  while  secure  a  catch.  They  are  indus- 
trious, good  managers  and  hustle,  and  you  would  call  them  model  farmers, 
but  they  are  failures  when  it  comes  to  a  certainty  of  securing  a  catch  of 
clover. 

You  also  know  a  class  of  farmers  who  are  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
weather  for  their  catch  of  clover.  They  will  make  these  expressions:  **If 
the  weather  is  favorable  when  I  cut  my  oats  the  clover  will  be  all  right. '^ 
**If  there  comes  a  good  rain  just  after  narvesting  the  nurse  crop  the  clover 
will  not  die."  *'But  if  the  weather  is  dry  and  the  sun  shines  hot  it  is  sure 
death  to  the  clover."  They  sow  their  clover  seed  and  depend  on  a  rain  to- 
cover  it.  They  sow  their  oats  thick  and  depend  on  cloudy  weather  and  rain 
to  save  the  clover  when  the  oats  are  harvested.  They  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  weather,  and  the  man  that  must  depend  on  these  uncertainties  will  never 
make  a  success  of  growing  clover. 

To  all  such  I  wish  to  say  you  are  overlooking  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  clover  problem.  You  have  unconsciously  been  causing  your  own  fail- 
ures. You  have  not  recognized  the  fact  that  the  clover  plant  must  have  the 
sunshine  from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown  until  the  nurse  crop  is  harvested. 
You  have  unconsciously  been  growing  your  clover  in  the  shade.  ¥ou  haye 
been  sowing  it  with  a  nurse  crop  that  shades  it  until  that  nurse  crop  is  har- 
vested, and  then  if  there  comes  a  rain  the  clover  will  in  all  probability  live 
and  make  a  stand.  And  that  is  the  year  in  which  you  have  secured  a  catch. 
But  in  all  likelihood  the  seasons  that  have  been  unfavorable  to  the  clover  at 
the-  time  of  cutting  the  nurse  crop  have  been  in  the  majority,  and  yon  have 
had  more  failures  than  successes. 
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There  is  not  that  uncertainty  of  a  stand  of  anjrthing  else  which  the  farmer 

frowR  that  there  is  of  a  catch  of  clover.  He  sows  his  oats,  his  wheat,  i^lants 
is  corn  and  potatoes,  confidently  expecting  them  to  g^^w  and  to  yield  a 
harvest.  But  there  is  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  the  securing:  of  a  catch 
of  clover  that  there  ought  not  to  be.  It  is  possible  to  sow  clover  in  sucli  a 
way  that  you  may  be  just  as  sure  of  a  catch  as  you  are  sure  of  a  stand  of 
corn  when  you  plant  it.  Something  is  wrong  somewhere  in  the  methods 
that  maintain  on  the  farm  on  which  a  catch  of  clover  can  not  be  secured. 

It  has  been  said,  and  that  truly,  that  the  keynote  to  the  clover  problem, 
and  the  one  that  needs  most  discussion,  is  how  to  secure  a  catch.  Farnaers 
know  its  worth.  They  know  its  great  value  as  a  feed  and  fertilizer.  Sat 
how  to  secure  a  good  catch  is  a  subject  with  which  they  are  not  well  ac* 
quainted. 

Before  I  proceed  further  I  wish  to  say  that  in  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject I  will  simply  give  you  my  experience.  I  am  not  advancing  theories  that 
have  not  been  tried.  I  am  a  farmer  as  are  most  of  you,  I  presume.  I  have 
lived  on  a  farm  all  my  life.  I  have  grown  clover  and  made  it  a  study  for  the 
past  ten  years,  and  during  that  time  I  have  not  made  a  single  failure  when 
sown  in  the  way  I  shall  recommend  you  to  do. 

Then  in  considering  this  subject  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  how 
I  sow  my  oats  in  connection  with  my  way  of  securing  a  catch  of  clover,  be- 
cause I  sow  my  clover  seed  when  I  sow  my  oats.  I  sow  both  at  once  and  it 
depends  altogether  how  the  oats  are  sown  whether  you  can  be  sure  of  a  catch 
of  clover. 

It  is  my  custom  to  follow  corn  with  oats  and  clover.  Then  the  first  thinfi: 
to  look  after  is  the  pVeparation  of  the  seed  bed.  If  the  corn  has  been  husked 
in  the  field  and  the  stalks  left  standine,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  break 
the  stalks  when  the  ground  is  frozen  solid,  thus  having  the  stubs  in  the 
ground.  Then  when  the  time  comes  to  sow  oats,  and  the  ground  is  in  good 
condition  to  work,  rake  and  burn  the  stalks.  We  use  the  drill  in  sowing  the 
oats  and  clover,  and  it  will  not  work  well  in  the  stalks,  therefore  it  is  neces- 
sary to  get  rid  of  them.  To  secure  a  good  catch  of  clover  is  worth  more 
than  the  corn  stalks,  if  by  leaving  them  on  the  ground  they  cause  us  to  lose 
the  catch  of  clover. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  is  cleared  of  stalks  it  is  ready  to  receive  the  seed. 
You  can  not  improve  it  by  discing  or  plowing.  What  clover,  and  oats  for 
that  matter,  most  need  is  a  solid  seed  bed.  This  you  have  already  without 
doing  any  more  work.  Use  a  good  two-horse  wheat  drill  and  sow  the  oats 
and  clover.  Use  the  grass  seed  attachment  on  the  drill  for  sowing  the  clover. 
The  clover  seed  falls  in  front  of  the  drill  hoes  and  is  covered  by  them.  The 
oats  fall  through  the  rubber  hose  into  the  furrows  made  by  the  drill  points. 
Follow  the  drill  with  a  smoothing  harrow  to  cover  any  seed  that  the  drill  may 
fail  to  cover  and  also  to  level  the  ground.  Some  may  doubt  the  possibility 
of  using  the  drill  on  corn  stalk  stubble  ground  without  first  preparing  it  in 
some  way.    But  it  works  well.    It  does  good  work. 

This,  in  a  nutshell,  is  my  method  of  securing  a  catch  of  clover,  and  I  think 
it  has  many  points  of  superiority.  I  have  tried  many  different  plans,  but 
have  founa  none  that  gives  as  good  results  as  this  one.  In  the  first  place  it 
distributes  the  seed  very  evenly  over  the  ground.  There  are  no  thick  patches 
and  no  thin  ones.  It  is  the  same  all  over  the  field.  So  many  times  we  see 
fields  that  are  streaked.  There  will  be  a  streak  that  is  very  thick,  then  one 
that  is  very  thin.  Then  if  the  clover  seed  is  sown  the  same  as  the  oats  it  will 
also  be  streaked,  for  where  the  oats  are  the  thickest  the  chances  are  that  the 
clover  will  die  when  the  oats  are  harvested  and  the  clover,  where  the  oats  are 
thin,  will  live.    But  when  the  drill  is  used  the  stand  is  even  all  over  the  field. 

In  the  second  place  the  quantity  of  seed  sown  can  be  regulated  exactly. 
True,  this  may  be  done  in  other  ways  too,  but  one  thing  that  prevents  very 
many  from  securing  a  catch  of  clover,  by  sowing  it  with  oats  as  a  nurse  crop, 
is  because  they  sow  too  many  oats.  I  sow,  and  would  recommend  this  amount 
where  you  wish  to  secure  a  catch  of  clover,  not  more  than  one  bushel  of  oats 
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to  the  acre,  and  a  bushel  of  clover  seed  to  five  acres,  if  good  seed,  well 
cleaned  and  graded,  is  used,  and  is  sown  with  the  drill,  this  amount  will  pro- 
duce a  good  crop  of  oats  and  a  good  stand  of  clover. 

Farmers  want  to  grow  as  large  a  crop  as  possible  of  whatever  they  sow, 
whether  it  be  com,  wheat  or  oats,  and  this  is  right.  We  should  all  strive  to 
do  the  very  best  we  can.  But  when  we  are  trying  to  secure  a  catch  of  clover, 
it  must  have  the  first  chance.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  impression  that  the 
•more  oats  we  sow  the  larger  will  be  the  yield.  1  don't  know  how  that  im- 
pression got  such  a  hold  on  the  farmers,  but  it  has.  We  don't  follow  that 
same  theory  in  planting  corn.  Just  as  well  plant  a  bushel  of  corn  on  three 
or  four  acres  instead  of  eight  as  to  sow  three  or  four  bushels  of  oats  to  the 
acre.  One  stalk  of  corn  with  two  big  ears  is  worth  more  than  four  stalks 
with  four  small  nubbins.  One  stalk  of  oats  with  100  grains  is  worth  as  much 
as  four  stalks  with  25  grains  each.  It  is  possible  to  grow  almost  as  many 
bushels  of  oats  from  one  bushel  of  seed  sown  to  the  acre,  if  it  is  properly 
sown,  as  it  is  if  three  or  four  bushels  are  sown.  Wny  not  use  the  same  judg- 
ment in  sowing  oats  that  we  do  in  planting  cornt  In  planting  corn  we  will 
be  very  careful  to  get  just  two  or  three  grains  to  the  hill.  The  corn  planter 
manufacturers  go  to  a  great  expense  exhibiting  their  machines  at  the  fairs  to 
show  that  their  planters  will  drop  a  certain  number  of  griiins  each  time  and 
not  fail.  And  that  is  the  kind  of  a  olanter  we  will  buy.  But,  when  we  sow 
oats  as  a  nurse  crop  for  clover,  we  will  sow  three  or  four  or  five  grains  where 
we  ought  to  have  but  one.  Two  years  ago  a  near  neighbor  threshed  70 
bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre  from  less  than  a  bushel  of  seed  sown.  Tou  may 
say  that  is  an  exception.  So  it  is.  It  is  also  an  exception  when  you  thresn 
70  bushels  to  the  acre  when  three  or  four  bushels  of  seed  is  sown.  Now  this 
may  seem  foreign  to  the  question,  but  so  many  fail  to  secure  a  stand  of 
clover  because  they  smother  oats  too  thick  that  I  have  endeavored  to  show 
that  it  does  not  necessarily  require  a  thick  seeding  of  oats  to  produce  a  large 
crop,  and  that  it  is  the  thick  seeding  that  kills  the  clover. 

In  the  third  t>lace  the  drill  plants  the  oats  in  rows  eight  inches  apart,  and 
distributes  the  clover  seed  all  over  the  ground.  Now  it  is  very  important 
that  these  rows  run  north  and  south,  but  it  may,  at  first  thought,  seem  a 
small  matter.  If  you  will  take  time  to  consider  this  point  you  wul  see  that 
herein  lies  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  in  securing  a  catch  of  clover  by 
using  the  drill!  Aside  from  sowing  the  oats  thin,  this  matter  of  running  the 
drill  north  and  south  is  next  in  importance. 

The  time  that  nine-tenths  of  the  young  clover  is  killed  is  just  after  the 
nurse  crop  is  harvested,  and  it  is  killed  by  the  sun.  the  very  thing  that  ought 
to  make  it  grow,  for  the  nurse  crop  has  ceased  to  draw  on  the  moisture  that 
is  in  the  soil.  Those  of  you  who  read  agricultural  papers  have  seen  many 
articles  in  them  on  the  topic  of  how  to  secure  a  catch  of  clover.  You  can 
hardly  pick  up 'one  of  these  papers  unless  you  can  see  clover  discussed  in 
some  of  its  phases.  A  great  many  of  the  contributors,  and  among  them  the 
best  agricultural  writers  in  the  world,  recommend  the  harvesting  of  the  oats 
for  hay.  By  this  they  mean  the  cutting  of  the  oats  before  they  are  ripe, 
claiming  thereby  to  lessen  the  chances  of  the  clovet  being  killed,  when  the 
oats  are  harvested.  That  the  oats  in  the  process  of  ripening  require  a  great 
amount  of  water  to  mature  them,  and  that  by  the  oats  requiring  this  great 
amount  of  water  it  robs  the  clover,  therefore  it  dies.  I  used  to  believe  this 
theory  but  now  I  believe  it  is  only  a  theory.  Don't  understand  me  to  say 
that  clover  never  dies  while  oats  are  in  the  process  of  ripening.  It  does  very 
often.  But  it  is  not  because  the  oats  sap  all  the  moisture  out  of  the  ground. 
What  difference  does  it  make  with  the  clover,  whether  the  oats  are  green  or 
ripe,  when  the  oats  are  harvested.  If  the  sun  shines  hot  when  the  oats  are 
harvested,  it  will  burn  the  clover,  just  the  same,  whether  the  oats  are  green 
or  ripe.  I  will  make  this  assertion,  that  the  absorbing  of  the  water  from  the 
ground,  by  the  oats  in  the  process  of  ripening,  never  killed  a  field  of  clover. 
Now  I  realize  that  that  is  a  broad  statement  and  that  it  is  contrary  t(»  the 
recommendation  of  the  experiment  stations.  In  that  statement,  I  realize  that 
I  am  opposed  by  almost  every  speaker  on  the  platform,  that  discusses  the 
clover  problem.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  I  belive  they  are  wrong  in  their 
theory. 
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In  the  first  place  oats  is  a  surface  feeder  and  draws  its  moistare  prineipaliy 
from  near  the  surface.  Cioyer  is  a  subsurface  feeder  and  draws  its  water 
from  the  subsoil.  But  the  oats  beinij:  sown  thick,  and  thev  ^ow  so  mach 
taller  than  the  clover,  forms  a  shade,  and  the  clover  is  choked  oat,  or  if  not 
entirely  killed  bv  the  time  the  oats  are  harvested,  the  plants  are  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  stand  the  heat  of  the  sun,  whether  the  Soats  are  green  or  ripe  when 
they  are  harvested.  If  the  clover  dies  before  the  oats  are  harvested  it  is  be- 
cause the  oats  are  so  thick  that  they  smother  the  young  clover.  If  the  clover 
dies  immediately  after  the  oats  are  harvested,  it  is  the  sun  that  kills  it. 

Doubtless  many  of  you,  on  the  day  you  harvested  your  oats,  have  had  a 
fine  stand  of  clover  and  in  three  days  every  spear  of  it  was  dead.  If  the  oats 
sapped  the  moisture  from  the  clover  and  killed  it,  it  would  have  died  before 
the  oats  were  harvested.  But  instead  the  clover  apparently  was  all  rigrht 
when  the  oats  were  harvested.  The  oats  ceased  to  draw  moisture  f  rona  the 
fi^round  immediately  on  being  cut,  hence  the  moisture  in  the  ground  could  all 
be  utilized  by  the  clover,  and  it  had  *more  moistare  to  draw  on  when  it  died 
than  when  the  oats  were  harvested,  because  the  oats  had  been  helping  to  ex- 
haust the  moisture  from  the  soil.  This  they  were  not  doing  when  the  clover 
died. 

If  it  had  been  cloudy  or  rainy,  when  the  oats  were  harvested,  the  chances 
would  have  been  favorable  to  the  clover  and  it  would  have  made  a  ^ood 
stand.  But  this  is  the  very  thing  with  which  we  have  to  contend.  If  we  each 
had  the  ordering  of  the  weather  on  our  farms,  we  could  favor  our  clover  with 
showers  and  cloudv  weather,  and  thus  save  it.  But  this  we  do  not  have,  so 
we  must  adopt  a  plan  that  will  suit  the  unfavorable  weather.  Then  if  we  can 
hit  on  a  plan  that  is  sure  to  succeed  in  unfavorable  weather,  that  is  the  one 
to  follow,  for  it  will  also  succeed  in  favorable  weather  as  well. 

, Again,  did  you  ever  notice  a  place  in  the  field  where  the  oats  were  thin  and 
the  young  clover  could  get  the  sunshine,  that  the  cioyer  was  killed  by  the 
oats  sapping  the  moisture  away  from  itt  Did  you  ever  see  a  place  in  the  field 
where  the  oats  were  thin  that  the  clover  was  killed  by  the  sun  after  the  oats 
were  harvestedt  You  never  saw  it  killed  that  way.  If  the  oats  are  sown  so 
the  young  clover  has  the  sunshine  the  oats  m^  stand  until  they  are  dead 
ripe  and  you  will  never  see  that  clover  killed.  You  can  never  tell  any  differ- 
ence in  the  growth  of  the  clover  either  before  or  after  harvest,  or  while  the 
oats  are  ripening. 

What  the  clover  needs  and  must  have  is  the  sunshine.  Drill  the  oats  east 
and  west  and  the  clover  is  continually  in  the  shade,  except  a  little  while  in 
the  morning  and  evening,  when  the  sun  does  not  have  much  force.  But  drill 
the  oats  north  and  south,  and  the  clover  gets  the  benefit  of  the  sunshine  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  when  it  is  the  hottest.  The  sun  shines  down  directly  on 
the  young  clover  plants  between  these  drill  rows  and  thus  develops  strong 
and  hardy  plants.  Then  by  the  clover  plants  having  this  sunshine  all  along 
they  are  made  strong  and  are  not  affected  by  the  sun  when  the  nurse  crop  is 
harvested.  It  does  not  need  a  rain  and  cloudy  weather  to  keep  the  sun  from 
killing  it.  j 

Now  this  burning  of  the  young  clover  by  the  sun  at  the  time  of  harvesting  j 
the  nurse  crop,  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  against  which  we 'must 
guard.  It  is  the  point  at  which  so  many  fail.  They  can  sow  the  seed  and 
cover  it,  and  it  will  start  off  all  right,  until  the  nurse  crop  is  harvested,  and 
the  sun  shines  on  the  young  clover  a  day  or  two,  very  hot,  and  it  is  all  gone  ;' 
like  a  June  frost,  ^ut  as  I  have  said  the  trouble  lies  in  the  way  the  nurse 
crop  is  sown.  While  the  nurse  crop  has  the  sunshine,  the  young  clover  must 
also  have  it.    The  nurse  crop  must  not  be  allowed  to  shade  the  young  clover 

Elants  and  make  them  tender.    Clover  is  one  of  the  best  drouth  resisters  we 
ave.    Dry  weather  will  not  kill  it,  but  the  sun  will,  if  it  is  made  tender  with 
a  nurse  crop. 

Then  again,  by  this  method  the  oats  and  clover  are  sown  of  an  even  depth. 
The  seed  is  placed  in  the  moist  dirt  and  covered  with  the  same  kind  of  dirt. 
This  point  is  very  often  overlooked,  especially  with  clover  and  ^ass  seed. 
Very  often  they  are  sown  on  top  of  the  ground  and  trusted  to  a  ram  covering 
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the  seed.  Some  are  afraid  of  covering  it  too  deep  but  more  often  it  is  not 
covered  deep  enoagh.  £  knew  a  farmer  a  few  years  ago  who  wanted  to  grow 
some  clover.  He  undertook  to  do  so,  by  sowing  it  with  oats  as  a  nurse  crop. 
He  first  sowed  the  oats  broadcast  and  harrowed  them  in.  Then  a  e'ood  heavy 
rain  came  and  beat  the  ground  down  solid.  In  about  two  weeks  after  sowing 
the  oats  he  sowed  the  clover  seed  on  top  of  the  ground  and  trusted  to  a  rain 
covering  it.  But  the  rain  did  not  come  and  he  is  wondering  to  this  day  why 
he  did  not  secure  a  catch  of  clover. 

And  yet  if  we  would  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  methods  followed 
by  the  farmers  who  have  so  many  failures,  tney  would  probably  be  just  as 
reasonable  as  this  one. 

Again,  it  is  profitable  to  use  the  drill  in  the  point  of  labor  saved.  The  oats 
and  clover  are  sown  at  the  same  time.  They  are  both  covered  and  the  work 
is  completed  in  one  operation.  The  drill  hoes  work  like  so  many  little  plows 
and  at  the  same  time  that  it  plows  it  sows  the  seed  and  covers  it.  When  you 
quit  work  at  night  you  are  not  worried  about  the  weather.  If  it  comes  a  rain 
you  havn't  a  lot  of  seed  sown  that  the  work  is  not  completed.  But  it  is 
finished  as  you  go.    What  is  done  is  done. 

Other  points  might  be  given  in  favor  of  this  method  of  securing  a  catch  of 
clover,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  some  years  anyone  can  secure  a  catch.  Any 
method  will  bring  good  results.  But  there  come  seasons  in  which  most  of 
the  methods  used  in  favorable  years,  will  fail.  So  what  we  need  to  know  is 
a  method  on  which  we  can  depend  whether  the  season  is  favorable  or  other- 
wise. A  way  that  is  good  tor  these  off  years.  A  way  in  which  we  can  be 
reasonably  certain  in  any  season. 

I  know  that  if  farmers  will  use  the  drill  and  sow  their  oats  thin,  and  sow 
plenty  of  clover  seed  and  run  the  drill  north  and  south,  they  will  not  have 
any  failures  to  secure  a  catch. 

Take  pains  to  do  the  work  well.  *'What  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing 
well.''  The  clover  iproblem  is  a  momentous  question.  We  must  sow  clover 
to  hold  the  fertility  in  our  farms. 

To  secure  a  good  catch  of  clover  is  more  important  than  the  whole  oat  crop. 
You  can  better  afford  to  lose  the  oats  than  a  stand  of  clover.  If  you  re- 
ceived no  oats  in  return  by  sowing  them  thin,  but  a  good  catch  of  clover,  it 
is  better  than  to  sow  the  oats  thick  and  lose  the  clover  from  year  to  year. 
But  that  is  not  necessary.  The  thin  seeding  of  oats,  if  properly  done,  will 
yield  almost  as  many  bushels  to  the  acre  as  the  thick  seeding. 

On  this  high  priced  land  we  must  farm  it  for  all  it  is  worth.  But  in  doing 
this  we  must  be  sure  we  do  not  follow  mistaken  economy.  If  we  follow  a 
plan  to  secure  a  catch  of  clover  in  which  we  continually  fail,  it  is  certainly 
not  economy  to  continue  in  that  line.  If  we  are  sowing  three  or  four  bushels 
of  oats  to  the  acre  and  sowing  clover  seed  with  it  and  fail  to  get  a  catch, 
except  occasionally,  is  it  policy  to  continue  to  do  sot  If  we  can  sow  one 
bushel  of  oats  to  the  acre  and  receive  in  return  almost  as  many  bushels  as 
when  we  sow  three  or  four,  is  it  economy  to  waste  the  extra  amount  of  seed? 
Now,  if  one  bushel  of  oats  will  produce  almost  as  many  bushels  to  the  acre 
when  sown  with  the  drill  as  three  or  four  bushels  sown  in  other  ways,  is  it 
not  policy  to  use  the  drillt  Not  only  that,  but  if  we  can  use  the  drill  and  be 
sure  of  a  catch  of  clover,  is  it  not  policy  to  use  itf  If  we  can  run  the  drill 
north  and  south  and  give  the  clover  a  better  advantage  than  to  run  it  east 
and  west,  is  it  not  better  to  do  sot  But  you  say  you  havn't  a  drill;  then  hire 
one  or  better  still  buy  one.  It  is  false  economy  to  make  that  excuse  when 
you  are  losing  every  year  by  your  failure  to  secure  a  catch  of  clover,  far 
more  than  what  a  drill  would  cost.  Did  you  ever  count  the  cost  of  a  failure 
to  secure  a  catch  of  clovert  It  is  not  measured  in  dollars  and  cents  for  the 
amount  the  seed  cost.  The  loss  in  fertility  to  the  land  is  far  greater  than  the 
loss  of  the  seed.  Bat  it  is  economy  to  study  this  question  and  leave  no  stone 
unturned  by  which  you  may  improve  your  farm.  There  is  nothing  that  will 
help  to  do  so  like  clover;  then  it  is  necessary  that  we  understand  how  to 
secure  a  catch.    This  clover  problem  is  too  great  a  question  to  be  trifled 
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with.  We  need  the  clover  and  must  have  it.  Doubtless  there  are  men  within 
tl^e  sound  of  my  voice  who  have  failed  year  after  year  to  secure  a  stand  of 
clover,  and  yet  they  so  on  in  the  same  old  rut,  not  thinking  of  their  great 
loss.  Is  it  any  wonder,  when  we  consider  the  great  number  of  failures  in 
securing  a  catch  of  clover,  that  men  quit  tryingt  I  want  to  sa^  that  I  have 
tried  this  plan.  I  know  it  will  susceed  and  can  recommend  it  to  any  one 
wishing  to  grow  clover. 

To  those  of  jou  who  have  been  failing  to  secure  a  catch  of  clover,  let  me 
say  in  conclusion,  try  this  method.    This  winter  break  your  stalks  when  the 
ground  is  frozen.    Begin  early  to  lay  your  plans  to  carry  out  these  directions, 
in  the  spring  when  the  grouna  gets  m  good  condition  to  work  rake  your  stalks 
and  burn  them.    Let  the  ground  get  drv"  enough  to  work  well.    Do  not  work 
it  wet.    Get  the  ground  as  clean  of  trash  as  you  can.   The  cleaner  the  better. 
Also  clean  your  oats  with  a  fan;  have  your  seed  in  prime  condition.    Do  the 
same  with  the  clover  seed.    Use  the  very  best  seed  money  will  buy.    Then 
use  a  good  two-horse  wheat  drill,    if  you  havn't  one,  rent  one.    If  you  ean 
not  rent  one,  buy  one.    But  by  all  means  use  the  drill  if  you  are  interested 
enough  in  clover  to  really  want  a  stand.    Set  the  drill  to  sow  one  bushel  of 
oats  to  the  acre  and  the  grass  seeder  to  sow  a  bushel  of  clover  seed  to  five 
acres.    Don't  sow  only  wnen  the  ground  is  in  good  condition  to  work.    Bet- 
ter wait  until  almost  the  first  of  May  than  to  sow  in  wet  ground.    But  sow 
the  last  few  days  in  March  or  the  first  fewtiays  in  April,  if  possible.    Drive 
the  drill  north  and  south.    Don't  sow  it  east  and  west.    You  might  possibly 

fet  a  stand  by  sowing  it  east  and  west,  but  the  chances  are  against  you. 
ou  might  sow  it  broadcast  and  get  just  as  good  a  stand  as  to  use  the  drill  if 
the  season  proved  favorable  for  that  way  of  seeding.  But  you  don't  knoi^ 
what  kind  of  a  season  you  will  have.  Use  the  drill  and  you  will  be  sure  of  a 
stand  of  clover  no  matter  what  kind  of  a  season  is  before  you.  After  sowine 
the  oats  and  clover,  keep  it  harrowed  close  up  to  the  drill.  Work  the  grouna 
while  it  is  moist  and  get  it  thoroughly  pulverized. 

If  you  sow  your  clover  in  this  manner  you  can  let  your  oats  get  ripe  before 
cutting,  or  you  can  make  hay  out  of  them.  But  whichever  you  do,  you  may 
be  sure  of  a  catch  of  clover. 
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HORSE  DEPARTMENT. 


[Paper  on  the  Horse  by  W.  S.  Hicks,  Warren.] 

In  a  nutshell,  my  advice  to  the  farmer  is  to  raise  the  horse  that  will  raise 
the  most  money  and  thereby  raise  the  mortgage  on  the  old  farm  the  quickest. 
In  other  words,  raise  the  horse  for  which  there  is  a  demand.  If  you  gain  a 
reputation  for  producing  horses  that  are  wanted,  buyers  will  seek  your 
stables  and  prices  WiU  soon  become  a  secondary  matter. 

The  successful  horse  raiser  today  is  the  one  who  reads  the  trade  journals 
and  market  reports,  thereby  keeping  himself  constantly  posted  upon  the 
classes  of  horses  which  are  wanted,  and  for  which  the  best  prices  are  paid. 

Do  not  understand  me  to  mean  that  your  reputation  will  sell  your  horses. 
Far  from  it:  your  reputation  will,  howeyer,  attract  many  buyers,  but  you 
must  have  tne  genuine  animals  to  snow  them — the  kind  they  want. 

The  question  i^ow  arises,  what  kind  of  horses  are  in  demand  and  bring  the 
best  pricest 

Were  ten  men  asked  this  question,  each  would  doubtless  give  a  different 
answer. 

Mr.  A.  believes  in  raising  common  horses,  weighing  from  1,100  to  1,200 
pounds,  which  he  can  work  on  the  farm  or  drive  to  town. 

Mr.  B.  thinks  coach  horses  are  the  only  kind  to  raise  because  he  had  good 
luck  in  disposing  of  several. 

Mr.  C.  is  rather  eccentric,  he  never  made  so  much  mone^r  in  his  life  as 
when  he  kept  four  or  five  old  plugs  to  do  his  farm  work, and  raised  Shetland 
ponies,  which  sold  for  $75  to  (200  each.  And  thus  the  replies  would  continue 
to  vary. 

During  the  last  35  years  I  have  sold  in  round  numbers  600  horses,  nearly 
all  kinds  and  prices.  This  experience,  part  of  which  has  been  well  paid  for, 
tells  me  that  the  horse  to  raise  for  money  making  purposes  is  the  dralt  horse, 
Norman,  Clydesdale  or  English  Shire,  according  to  taste.  There  is  a  con- 
stant demand  for  heavy  draft  horses,  and  barb  wire  soars  or  small  blemishes 
do  not  materially  lower  the  prices.  Moreover,  they  are  the  easiest  horses 
to  raise,  the  most  readily  broken  and  of  the  most  service  on  the  farm,  for 
the^  can  be  worked  at  3  years  of  age.  and  thereafter  will  more  than  earn 
their  board  until  developed  and  ready  for  the  market. 

Please  do  not  interpret  my  draft  horse  as  a  big,  overgrown,  awkward  and 
clumsy  piece  of  horseflesh.  Give  me  the  drafter  weighing  1,600  to  1,800 
pounds,  fair  height,  short  coupled,  with  plenty  of  life,  style  and  action — one 
that  is  capable  of  striking  a  4-miDute  gait.  That's  the  horse  for  me,  the  one 
the  buyer  wants,  and  the  animal  that  brings  from  $150  to  $225. 

If  you  desire  to  engage  in  horse  raising  somewhat  extensively  be  sure  to 
**breed  in  line."  That  is,  first  decide  upon  your  breed — Clydesdale,  Norman 
or  English  Shire — then  use  nothing  but  thoroughbred  sires  and  stick  to  that 
one  breed.  In  ten  years  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  progress  you  have  made 
and  will  be  pleased  with  the  fine  herd  of  horses  which  you  have  built  up. 
You  will  no  longer  be  required  to  hunt  buyers,  they  will  seek  you. 
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Should  you  desire  to  accomplish  better  results  in  one-half  or  two- thirds  the 
time,  pay  $400  to  $600  for  a  team  of  fine  3-year  old  thoroughbred  mares.  In 
five  years  the  original  inyestment  will  appear  to  you  not  extrayaganee,  but 
economy. 

A  boy  who  desires  to  become  a  doctor  should  not  be  compelled  to  study 
law.  Neither  must  a  farmer  hating  draft  horses  feel  obliged  to  raise  them. 
For  him  there  is  another  class  which  can  be  made  nearly  as  profitable.  I  refer 
to  the  coach  horse.  The  ideal  coacher  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  a 
clean-boned,  stylish  draft  mare  and  a  finely  bred  thoroughbred  ranning 
horse.  The  draft  blood  gives  the  bone  and  the  thoroughbred  stock  begrets 
stamina  and  endurance. 

This  is  the  horse  that  has  the  honor  of  pulling  the  regal  carriages  of  the 
world,  and  prancing  upon  the  pavement  proudly  champs  his  bit,  while  wait- 
ing for  his  royal  masters  to  enter  the  carriage. 

Making  a  brief  tour  of  England  in  1870,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  shown 
through  the  queen's  stables,  and  there  saw  32  beautiful  bay  mares  weig^hine 
from  1,300  to  1,350  pounds.  They  were  bred  as  I  have  described  the  ideiQ 
coach  horse,  and  were  three  crosses  distant  from  the  original  draft  and  mn- 
ning  stock. 

Sires  of  similar  breeding  are  at  present  quite  numerous  in  this  country  and 
farmers  may  obtain  fairly  good  results  by  crossing  with  native  draft  mares  of 
good  breeding.  Thev  should  not  expect,  however,  over  10  per  cent  of  their 
colts  to  develop  into  high-priced  coach  horses. 

You  know  breeders  of  trottiug  horses  find  by  experience  that  only  one  colt 
in  32  proves  to  be  first-class.  But  in  the  raising  of  coach  horses,  probably 
one  in  ten  will  bring  considerable  above  the  average  price.  The  remaing  90 
per  cent  will  include  * 'chunks"  for  city  buses,  general  purpose  horses  for 
eastern  farmers,  cavalry  horses  and  common  drivers. 

Should  you  make  a  business  of  raising  coach  horses,  you  will  need  to  break 
them  well  and  they  may  be  disposed  of  in  the  markets  at  from  $75  to  $300 
each,  only  a  few  at  the  top  price,  however. 

Though  there  are  occasional  ups  and  downs,  the  western  farmer  has  leason 
to  feel  eucouraged  in  the  horse  business.  Electric  cars  and  carriages  do  not 
appear  to  effect  the  city  demand.  Eastern  farmers  do  not  raise  one-tenth 
the  horses  they  need,  and  foreign  countries  are  calling  for  increased  numbers 
each  year. 

In  1896  only  25,000  were  exported,  while  last  year  three  times  that  number 
were  sent  abroad,  showing  an  increase  of  200  per  cent  in  five  years. 

During  the  past  five  years  nearly  $40,000,000  has  been  sent  across  the  At- 
lantic to  the  United  States  in  exchange  for  horses. 

Today  John  Bull  has  agents  in  this  country  with  orders  to  buy  50,000  horses 
for  service  in  Africa. 

The  horse  is  one  of  man's  best  friends  and  has  come  to  stay.  But  breed- 
ers should  bear  in  mind  that  simple  rule:    ''Raise  the  horse  that  is  wanted." 


Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Organs  op  the  Horse. 

J  Prof.  Donald  Mcintosh.  V.  S.] 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— I  came  here  to  talk  to  you  a 
short  time  on  the  digestive  organs  of  the  horse.  The  reason  I  took  this  is  be- 
cause more  horses  die  from  diseases  of  the  digestive  oreans  than  anything 
else.  1  will  give  you  a  description  of  the  stomach  of  the  horse.  The  stomach 
of  the  horse  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  his  body.  The  stomach  is  made 
up  of  three  separate  coats  of  muscular  fiber.  The  first  set  runs  longitudi- 
nally; the  second  in  a  circle,  and  the  third  in  an  obligue  direction.  The 
reason  is  so  the  stomach  can  be  contracted  in  three  different  ways,  allowing 
three  motions,  so  the  foods  entering  the  stomach  will  be  brought  in  contact 
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with  the  gastric  juice.  The  organs  of  digestion  are  on  the  right  side  of  the 
stomaebt  while  the  left  side  is  lined  with  a  skinny  coat  and  is  not  very  sensi- 
tive.   We  find  in  this  left  side  is  where  the  botts  inhabit. 

After  the  food  is  digested  it  passes  into  the  intestines.  Both  the  stomach 
and  intestines  of  the  horse  are  more  largely  supplied  with  blood  vessels  and 
nerves,  which  make  these  organs  much  more  sensitive,  more  easily  deranged 
than  in  cattle.  That  is  the  reason  we  have  so  much  trouble  with  colic.  Ani- 
mals that  are  liberally  fed  are  likely  to  have  some  disturbance  of  the  digestive 
apparatus. 

In  the  spring  we  work  the  horse  too  hard  and  feed  him  too  heavily  and  we 
find  colic  much  more  common.  The  best  thing  is  to  feed  them  solid  food» 
Horses  do  not  stand  rough  food,  it  is  apt  to  set  up  a  great  deal  of  disturbance* 
Good  clover  hay  and  oats  are  best  for  your  horse;  oats  is  better  than  corn.  Corn 
will  keep  them  fat,  but  oats  will  make  them  spirited  and  strong.  The  method 
to  follow  in  feeding  horses  that  are  worked  hard  in  the  spring  is  to  put  them 
in  the  stable  and  give  them  a  little  hay.  Let  them  eat  that  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  then  water  them  and  give  them  a  little  oats.  The  reason  for  this  is, 
if  you  put  the  horse  in  and  give  him  oats  and  corn,  he  is  hungry  and  eats  too 
fast.  If  you  water  your  horse  after  eating  it  washes  the  food  into  the  intes- 
tines before  it  is  digested.  We  should  be  careful  to  feed  our  horses  regularly 
and  not  too  much.  Feeding  the  horse  when  he  is  exhausted  will  produce 
colic.  The  best  treatment  for  such  cases  qI  colic  is  to  give  the  horse  all  the 
water  he  can  drink;  if  he  won't  drink  water  pour  down  him  all  you  possibly 
can,  which  will  wash  the  food  into  the  intestines  and  relieve  him. 

Medicine  is  of  little  importance  at  this  time.  When  the  pain  is  very  severe 
possibly  you  can  give  some  medicine  that  ^ill  assist  in  allaying  the  pain. 
The  best  medicine  in  this  case  is  extract  of  belladona  and  linseed  oil.  It  is 
not  always  possible  to  wash  out  enough  to  relieve  the  stomach. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  veterinarjr  fiads  that  the  botts  do  the  horse  any  harm. 
It  is  the  larvae  which  they  deposit  on  the  legs,  neck  and  flanks  of  the  horse. 
The  larvae  hatch  and  the  horse  licks  the  skin  and  they  find  their  way  into  the 
stomach.  They  fasten  themselves  to  the  stomach,  as  I  told  you,  and  they 
stick  there.    There  is  no  remedy,  we  think,  for  destroying  the  botts. 

The  disease  known  as  spasmodic  colic  is  a  disease  common  with  the  horse. 
While  it  is  not  fatal,  it  often  causes  conditions  that  cause  death.  The  way 
you  can  tell  spasmodic  colic  from  the  other  is,  the  animal  may  have  spells  of 
ease.  He  will  be  easy  for  a  few  moments  and  then  begin  to>oll  again.  Or- 
dinarily ginger  and  soda  will  help  it;  hot  water  will  help. 

The  worst  form  of  colic  is  bloating.  This  is  caused  by  indigestion,  fermen- 
tation and  the  forming  of  gas.  The  best  remedy  we  have  to  use  internally  is 
aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia.  It  should  be  given  in  about  a  pint  of  warm 
water;  also  injections  of  oil  of  turpentine  are  very  good. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  colic  is  green  grass.  Horses  that  are 
working  and  turned  out  to  eat  a  large  quantitv  of  grass  are  likely  to  be  af- 
fected with  colic.  In  turning  horses  out  to  grass  in  the  spring  only  a  small 
quantity  should  be  given.  After  they  are  accustomed  to  it  there  is  little 
danger  of  doing  the  horse  any  harm. 

Founder  is  the  result  of  a  deranged  stomach.  One  of  the  principal  causes 
is  the  animal  getting  water  when  he  is  hot  or  exhausted. 

Heaves  is  another  thing  you  can  prevent  in  the  horse.  Heaves  is  caused  by 
indigestion.  Some  think  clover  hay  causes  it.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
If  you  are  feeding  your  horse  musty  hay  it  is  liable  to  set  up  indigestion  and 
this  will  probably  produce  the  heaves.    Clover  hay  will. never  produce  heaves. 

If  a  horse  gets  too  much  grain  I  would  let  him  stand  in  the  stable  quite  a 
while  and  digestion  may  possibly  go  on. 
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HORTICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Selection  and  Care  op  Fbujit  Trees. 

I  By  E.  H.  RiBhl,  Alton,  at  Madison  County  Farmers'  Institute.] 

The  subject  before  ns  is  of  vast  importance,  both  to  the  professional  fruit 
growers  and  to  those  who  would  have  a  continuous  supply  of  the  healthiest 
and  most  wholesome  food  this  earth  can  produce.  It  is  truljr  a  pity  that  so 
many  families  in  the  country  have  little  or  no  fruit,  when  with  sO  little  ex- 
pense they  might  have  an  abundant  supply.  This  condition  is  brought  about 
mainly  by  traveling  tree  agents,  who  sell  worthless  trees  at  ezhorbitant 
prices.  Katurally  the  purcnaser  becomes  disgusted  and  decides  that  buying: 
trees  is  a  poor  investment. 

There  is  something  fascinating  about  new  fruit,  it  is  true,  but  to  get  a 
strange  variety  from  a  strange  man  is  very  risky  business.  Better  get  some 
of  the  old  reliable  varieties,  and  if  to  make  ^our  collection  more  interesting 
you  wish  to  try  something  new,  go  to  a  reliable  man  who  has  a  well-estab- 
lished business  and  can  not  afford  to  lose  his  good  reputation. 

Always  select  young,  vigorous  trees.  Anything  else  is  dear  as  a  gift.  For 
the  family  orchard  it  is  important  to  select  a  list  of  varieties  that  will  furnish 
a  continuous  succession  or  fruit  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  season.  The 
following  list  is  a  good  one  for  the  home  supply,  or  where  fruit  is  grown  in 
connection  with  market  garden,  as  in  either  case  a  long,  continuous  list  is 
wanted : 

Peaches — Sneed,  Greensboro,  Alton,  Champion,  Elberta,  Mathew's  Beauty, 
Old  Mixon  Tree,  Smock,  Heath  Cling,  Picquet's  Late  and  Sal  way. 

Apples— Early  Lippineott,  Colton,  McMahon's  White,  Keswick  Coddling, 
Bailey's  Sweet,  Grimes'  Golden,  Johnathan,  Ingram,  Stayman,  Winter  May 
and  Ben  Davis. 

Pears— Bloodgood,  Tyson,  Bonssock,  Seckel,  Howell,  Duchess  and  Kieffer. 

Plums — Wild  Goose,  Ogan,  Shiro-Smomo,  Abundance,  Chabot,  Gold  and 
Shropshire  Damson. 

Cherries— Sour:  Early  and  Late  Richmond,  May  Duke,  English  Morrello 
and  Large  Montmorency;  sweet:  Yellow  Spanish,  Carnation,  l^apoleon  and 
Windsor. 

Quince— Orange  is  a  good  reliable  variety  and  a  favorite  everywhere. 

Those  interested  in  persimmons  should  try  the  Early  Golden.  From  all 
accounts  it  seems  to  be  the  best  variety  yet  produced  and  the  only  one  that 
is  extensively  propagated  and  planted  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

In  planting  a  commercial  orchard  it  is  not  wise  as  a  rule  to  have  a  long  list 
of  varietien.  A  good  plan  is  to  find  out  which  one,  two  or  three  varieties  are 
most  profitable  with  nearby  growers  and  select  accordingly.  Among  Com- 
mercial fruits  there  are  what  might  be  called  the  three  kini^s,  namely:  Ben 
Davis  apples,  Elberta  peach,  and  Kieffer  pear.  These  have  m  the  past  been 
the  great  money  makers,  and  while  they  bid  fair  to  continue  so  for  a  while 
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there  is  a  likelihood  of  their  bein^  crowded  out  by  other  varieties  of  better 
quality,  as  they  are  all  deficient  in  this  regard.  In  other  words  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  growers  are  wise  in  planting  these  three  leaders  so  ex- 
tensively. 

Another  point  worthy  of  mention  is  that  those  who  depend  on  ordinary 
farm  crops  and  wish  to  grow  fruit  for  market,  should  be  careful  to  select 
varieties  that  ripen  at  a  time  when  they  are  not  crowded  with  other  important 
work.  Pruning  is  of  vast  importance  and  should  begin  when  the  tree  is 
planted.  All  trees  should  have  an  annual  visit  by  a  judieious  pruner;  t.  6.,  a 
man  who  is  an  observer  of  nature,  who  knows  when  he  cuts  off  a  limb  what 
the  result  will  be,  or  what  growth  will  result  thereby;  in  other  words  he 
should  be  able  to  know  about  how  the  tree  will  look  a  year  hence.  Apple 
trees  require  but  little  pruning  if  done  in  time.  About  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  head  the  tree  proper^  and  remove  interfering  limbs  and  suckers. 
Peaches  require  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  this  respect.  Trees  should  be 
kept  open  m  the  center.  The  limbs  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  put  as 
nearly  horizontal  as  possible,  the  object  being  to  prevent  abrupt  crotches. 
When  trees  are  large  enough  to  bear  they  should  be  topped  back  each  year. 
About  one-third  of  the  previous  summer's  growth  should  be  removed.  Plums 
stand  pruning  well  and  should  have  it.  Cherries  do  not  take  kindly  to  such 
treatment.  Pears  also  should,  as  a  rule,  be  pruned  sparingly,  though  in  the 
ease  of  the  Kieffer  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  remove  considerable  wood  in 
order  to  be  able  to  get  around  under  the  trees  and  reach  the  fruit  in  the  tops. 
Quinces  can  stand  considerable  pruning  and  should  have  it,  le&t  the^  present 
the  appearance  of  a  brush  pile;  not  an  uncommon  sight  where  quinces  are 
grown. 

Cultivation  is  perhaps  most  important  of  all.  Not  a  season  should  pass 
after  an  orchard  is  planted  that  the  soil  is  not  thoroughly  stirred.  Many  are 
tempted  to  grow  grain  in  their  orchards;  this  can  be  done,  of  course,  but  in 
doing  so  the  sacrifice  will  in  the  end  overbalance  the  gain.  All  things  con- 
sidered, the  cow- pea  is  the  best  pajring  crop  that  can  be  /^rowu  between  trees. 
They  make  excellent  hay,  lots  of  it,  and  leave  the  soil  richer  than  it  was 
before. 

SPRAYING. 

Practical  growers  who  have  followed  up  this  work  thoroughly  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  the  only  way  that  a  crop  of  perfect  apples  can  be  procured. 
Pears,  too,  are  greatly  benefited  by  spraying,  and  without  it  we  have  no 
assurance  of  getting  good,  smooth  fruit.  The  first  application,  consisting  of 
Bordeaux  mixtures,  should  occur  about  the  time  that  buds  begin  to  push; 
the  next,  and  most  important  of  all,  just  after  petals  fall— solution  Bordeaux 
mixture,  to  which  is  added  a  little  Paris  green.  At  this  time  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  get  some  of  the  poison  into  the  calyx  of  every  apple.  The 
larv89  of  the  codling  moth  or  apple  worm  invariably  enters  the  apple  at  the 
calyx:  hence  the  object  in  getting  the  poison  to  that  vital  spot.  From  this 
time  forward  I  would  recommend  for  orchards  that  have  not  been  carefully 
sprayed  in  the  past,  an  application  every  ten  days  until  the  fruit  begins  to 
ripen. 

Use  Bordeaux  mixture  for  scab  and  other  fungi,  with  Paris  green  for  a 
later  hatch  oi  codling  moth,  canker  worm  and  other  insects.  The  above  ap- 
plies to  bearinj^  trees  with  the  supposition  that  orchards  have  not  had  proper 
attention  in  this  regard  in  the  past.  Had  the  trees  received  one  or  two 
good  sprayings  annually  from  the  time  they  were  planted  until  they  began 
to  bear,  the  crop  could  be  saved  with  less  spraying.  Furthermore  this  work 
will  never  be  a  complete  success  until  it  is  universally  practiced.  In  other 
words,  a  man  can  not  expect  the  best  results  from  spraying  while  his  next 
door  neighbor  is  breeding  fungi  and  insects  by  the  score. 

The  selection  of  a  sprayer  is  largely  a  matter  of  choice,  as  there  are  many 
good  ones.  In  selecting,  however,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  points;  Good 
pressure,  easy  convevance  and  a  nozzle  that  can  be  easily  and  quickly  cleaned, 
that  will  produce  a  fine  mist- like  spray. 
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When  it  comes  to  stone  fruits,  spraying  is  not  a  success,  for  the  reason  that 
the  curculio  can  not  be  affected  thereby,  and  that  to  spray  for  fungi  the  fol- 
iage is  too  delicate  to  stand  a  sprav  of  sufficient  strength  to  have  a  oeneficial 
effect,  hence  we  must  look  for  other  methods  of  savmg  fruits  of  this  class. 
The  curculio  and  fungi,  a  dreaded  foe  to  these  fruits,  may  beheld  in  check  in 
various  ways.    They  may  be  captured  by  means  of  jarring  the  tree  early  in 
the  morning,  causing  them  to  drop  froin  the  tree  onto  canvas  spread  belo^w, 
gathered  up  and  destroyed.    But  while  this  method  has  been  successfully 
practiced  by  some  growers  it  is  not  generally  practical.    The  following  hints 
if  rightly  observed  will  be  found  very  beneficial:    Gather  up  and  destroy  all 
fallen  fruit.    Pasture  to  hogs  under  favorable  circumstances,  with  the  pre- 
caution not  to  have  too  many  hogs  per  aqre.    Select  varieties  of  peaches  of  a 
downy  nature,  providing  they  have  other  good  qualities,  as  the  curculio  ob- 
jects  to  fuzz.    Plant  plum  trees  near  the  house,  or  better  still,  in  the  poultry 
yard.    Cherries,  too,  should  be  near  the  house,  not  only  because  the  poultry 
will  greatly  reduce  the  insects,  but  because  the  birds  can  be  more  easily  kept 
at  bay. 

Last,  but  not  least,  grub  out  all  wild  crab  and  plum  trees,  as  they  furnish 
the  best  breeding  place  for  the  curculio. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  were  fruit  as  easily  produced  today  as  it  was 
20  years  ago,  there  would  no  doubt  be  an  overproduction.  But  the  time  is 
now  at  hand  when  the  fellow  whose  idea  of  fruit  growing  consists  merely  of 
planting  a  tree  and  gathering  the  fruit  must  take  a  back  seat  and  make  way 
for  the  practical  man  who  is  not  afraid  of  competition,  knowing  that  his  pro- 
ducts will  be  eagerly  sousrht  for  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  markets  are  an- 
nually flooded  with  inferior  fruit. 


Small  Fruits. 

IBy  Prof.  J.  C.  Blair,  horticulturist  of  the  Illinois  Colleee  of  Agriculture,  delivered  at  the 

McLean  County  Farmers'  Institute.] 

The  small  fruit  plantation  is  an  important  adjunct  to  every  successfully 
operated  farm,  for  who  is  there,  who  would  be  without  the  strawberry,  rasp- 
berry and  blackberry  in  season,  and  canned  fruit  of  this  kind  for  the  long 
winter  months.  And  yet  it  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  most  farmers  give  little 
or  no  attention  to  the  bush  fruits.  They  are  usually  planted  in  neglected 
areas  about  the  buildings  and  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  Much  better  to 
have  these  areas  in  sod  with  an  occasional  shrub  than  to  attempt  to  grow  sat- 
isfactory fruit  in  such  places. 

THE  PROPER  PLACE. 

Give  these  small  fruits  an  open  area  next  to  the  orchrrd,  and  then  extend  in 
long  rows,  so  as  to  facilitate  cultivation  with  horse  machinery  and  to  be  easily 
reached  by  spraying  apparatus.  These  plants,  cultivated  in  long,  straight, 
rows,  will  afcord  pleasure  and  interest  to  the  farmer,  his  wife  and  children, 
while  the  occasional  bush  and  strawberry  patch  in  the  garden  would  doubtless 
be  allowed  to  grow  up  to  weeds. 

In  speaking  of  scientific  fruits,  we  can  only  give  a  few  general  principles, 
allowing  the  interested  farmer  to  select  the  many  valuable  details  from  the 
excellent  papers  and  reports  contained  iu  the  volumes  of  the  Illinois  Horti- 
cultural society  and  from  other  valuable  literature  on  the  subject. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

If  the  site  selected  for  the  small  fruit,  permits  rows  eight  rods  long,  at  least 
four  of  such  should  be  given  up  to  strawberries,  providing  there  is  a  family 
of  six  or  eight.  This  site  should  have  rather  heavy  subsoil,  with  preferably 
a  sandy  loam  for  top  layer,  and  should  be  well  drained.  Allow  these  rows  of 
strawberries  to  be  four  or  four  and  one- half  feet  apart,  with  the  plants  a  foot 
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to  18  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Set  the  plants  deeply,  bat  do  not  allow  the  dirt 
to  cover  the  crown  of  the  plant.  Caltivate  them  often,  and  to  a  depth  of  not 
more  than  two  inches,  if  possible.  Keep  the  rows  as  near  level  as  may  be, 
and  never  allow  them  to  oecome  more  than  16  or  18  inches  wide.  They  can 
be  kept  within  this  space  by  an  occasional  cutting  of  the  ranners  with  a  hoe. 

ONLY  TWO  CROPS. 

If  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  and  the  patch  to  be  kept  free  from^ 
crown  miners,  white  grubs  and  other  pests,  then  do  not  attempt  to  take  more 
than  two  crops  of  strawberries  from  toe  same  area.  Shift  it  to  another  part 
of  the  plantation.  Of  course,  mulching  with  a  little  clean  straw  is  impera- 
tive, and  it  should  be  scattered  over  the  rows  as  soon  as  the  ground  freezes, 
removing  it  from  the  top  of  the  rows  when  continuous  warm  weather  comes 
again. 

OTHER  BERRIES. 

Two  rows  of  this  same  length  will  be  sufficient  for  blackberries,  while  three 
are  given  up  to  raspberries  and  one  to  currants  and  gooseberries.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  select  only  those  varities  which  experience  has  proven 
hardy  and  best  adapted  to  the  particular  location  in  question «  Give  the  rasp- 
berry rows  at  least  six  feet  apart  and  plant  four  feet  apart  in  the  row,  while 
the  blackberries  will  be  better  with  rows  eight  feet  apart.    The  currants  and 

gooseberries  will  not  require  as  much  room  as  the  raspberries,  yet  they  should 
ave  a  space  of  at  least  four  or  five  feet  each  way. 

THE  NECESSARY  CARE. 

Keep  all  of  this  area  free  from  weeds,  cultivating  in  the  early  spring  rather 
deeply  and  all  subsequent  cultivations  rather  shallow.  During  the  winter  and 
early  spring  remove  all  dead  canes,  taking  care  to  burn  these.  Pinch  in  the 
canes  when  the  growth  is  about  half  made  during  each  growing  season. 
(See  report  of  Illinois  State  Horticultural  society  for  1900,  pages  279-282,  for 
aetailed  account  of  pruning  small  fruits.) 


Spraying  and  Caring  for  Apple  Trees. 

[3y  F.  D.  Linn,  Byran.  Ill,] 

Our  section  of  Illinois  is  not  usually  spokej  of  as  an  apple  producing 
country  in  the  commercial  sense.  We  may  not  wish  to  raise  apples  for  commer- 
cial profits,  still  we  owe  to  ourselves  a  good  supply,  and  if  we  depend  on  the 
market,  we  are  likely  to  be  without  it,  or  at  least,  to  accept  fruit  of  inferior 
quality,  for  no  farmer  goes  to  the  merchant  with  tLe  certainty  of  satisfaction 
which  he  would  have,  could  he  gather  the  fruit  in  iiis  own  orchard,  where 
trees  yield  varieties  of  his  own  selection. 

A  few  days  ago  a  neighbor  said  to  me  that  he  had  paid  to  nurserymen  a 
sum  which  would  bear  interest  sufficient  to  furnish  his  family  plenty  o?  apples 
and  that  he. had  never  gotten  returns  for  either  money  or  work;  that  he  had 
at  one  time  set  eight  trees  and  believed  eight  apples  had  been  gathered  be- 
fore the  last  tree  died.  I  did^not  doubt  either  statement  for  I  knew  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake  which  is  not  an  uncommon  ooe.  We  made  it  once  and 
the  result  is  universally  the  same,  The  orchard  was  used  for  a  calf  pasture. 
In  our  case,  when  the  trees  had  died,  they  were  grubbed  out,  and  after  farm- 
ing the  land  for  two  years  and  manuring  it  heavily,  we  started  a  different 
practice,  with  the  result  that  we  now  have  a  nine  year  old  orchard  of  thrifty, 
fruitful  trees. 

There  are  a  number  of  good  orchards  in  this  neighborhood,  and  it  is  in  the 
belief  that  every  Winnebago  county  farmer  can  have  an  orchard  that  will 
keep  his  family  well  supplied  with  the   best  of   fruit,  and   will   abundantly 
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repay  him  for  the  time  and  money  spent,  that  I  venture  to  offer  these  notes. 
It  was  my  first  thought  to  mention  only  such  operations  as  have  to  do  with 
the  bearing  orchard,  but  a  second  was,  that  unless  we  give  care  to  earlier 
management,  we  can  not  have  bearing  trees  to  deal  with. 

The  first  things  to  be  considered  in  planting  an  orchard  are  the  selection  of 
a  site  and  the  preoaration  of  the  soil.  The  plat  should  not  be  so  nearly  as  to 
allow  water  to  puddle  on  it.  The  soil  must  be  rich,  and  if  not  naturally  so, 
manure  should  be  applied  in  such  amount  as  would  enable  the  land  to  pro- 
duce a  good  cro^  of  corn.  Plow  deep,  pulverize  thoroughly,  level  the  surface, 
and  the  ground  is  ready  for  planting. 

Now  comes  a  most  important  step  if  we  are  to  have  a  good  orchard;  the 
selection  and  purchase  of  the  stock.  We  should  remember  that  trees  are  ex- 
pected to  bear  for  many  years,  and  should  try  to  deal  with  a  nurseryman 
whose  business  integrity  will  not  allow  him  to  fill  any  order  with  stock  which 
is  not  true  to  name,  and  which  has  not  been  carefully  propag^ated  and  judic- 
iously handled,  so  that  it  may  reach  the  buyer  in  hardy  condition,  and  insured 
of  thrifty  growth.  It  is  well  known  that  the  country  is  often  canvassed  by 
tree  agents,  claiming  to  represent  certain  nurseries,  who  have  their  orders 
filled  wherever,  and  07  whom  it  will  be  done  the  cheapest.  A  rule  kept  in- 
violate in  our  buying  is  never  to  deal  with  any  foreign  nursery.  There  are 
plenty  of  good  local  nurseries  with  which  any  farmer  can  acquaint  himself, 
and  it  may  be  supposed  that  trees  propagated  where  soil  and  climate  condi- 
tions are  similar  to  those  in  which  they  are  to  be  grown,  will  be  more  hardy, 
than  if  the  conditions  are  changed.  There  is  a  State  law  requiring  the 
inspection  of  nurseries  by  the  official  entomologist  of  the  State,  to  prevent 
the  introduction  and  distribution  of  dangerous  insects  and  diseases,  and  nur- 
sery catalogues  and  agents,  should  be  required  to  show  certificates  of  inspec- 
tion by  such  authority. 

The  varieties  that  have  proved  hardy  in  our  own  orchard  are  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg  and  Yellow  Transparent  for  summer;  Wealthy,  Fall  Orange,  Long- 
field  and  Snow  for  fall;  Northwestern  Greenings,  Romanites,  Talman  Sweet 
and  Wagner  for  winter. 

If  an  entire  orchard  were  to  be  set  with  Yellow  Transparent  or  Northwest- 
ern Greenings,  the  trees  might  stand  closer  together  than  if  Wealthy  or  Snow 
or  some  other  varieties  having  a  tendency  to  spread  were  planted;  however, 
in  a  family  orchard  where  several  varieties  are  to  be  grown,  we  mitst  plant 
to  accommodate  the  ones  that  will  spread  the  most,  and  30  feet  each  way  is 
close  enough.  In  our  own  orchard  the  trees  stand  at  that  distance,  and  while 
they  seemed  a  long  way  apart  when  first  planted,  it  is  to  be  seen  now  that 
they  will  be  none  too  close  when  full  growth  is  reached. 

It  is  not  possible  when  transplanting  trees  to  have  them  stand  exactly  as 
they  did  in  the  nursery,  as  some  roots  will  be  broken  in  lifting,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  growth  of  some  will  be  changed  in  setting;  but  we  should  aim  to  give 
the  trees  a  natural  position,  and  to  this  end,  a  hole  should  be  dug  two  feet  in 
diameter  and  sufficiently  deep  to  accommodate  the  roots  without  crowding. 
The  roots  must  be  cut  back  to  solid  wood  and  the  top  trimmed  down  so  it  wUl 
not  overtax  the  crippled  root  system  in  the  first  yearns  g^^owth.  A  few  shovels 
full  of  loose  dirt  should  be  thrown  on  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and,  after  plac- 
ing the  tree,  more  dirt,  to  be  worked  among  the  roots  and  firmed  with  the 
hands,  until  the  roots  are  well  covered,  when  the  remainder  may  be  tramped 
solid,  except  an  inch  or  two  on  the  surface,  which  it  is  better  to  leave  loose. 
In  cutting  back  the  top,  leave  a  central  leader  with  lateral  branches  starting 
regularly,  and  at  angles  not  sharply  acute,  so  the  tree  will  develop  symet- 
rically  and  without  sharp  forks. 

If  a  tree  is  headed  low,  the  danger  of  damage  by  wind  is  lessened  and  the 
fruit  is  easer  gathered,  but  the  tree  is  harder  to  cultivate,  and  this  fact  re- 
quires that  when  selecting  stock,  we  have  in  mind  the  necessity  of  being  able 
to  work  freely  around  the  trunks,  and  see  to  it  that  the  branches  are  started 
sufficiently  high  as  not  to  interfere. 

Now  with  the  young  trees  planted,  what  is  necessary  to  give  them  the 
growth  which  must  be  made  before  the  fruiting  period  beginsT  Will  they,  if 
left  to  care  for  themselves,  come  to  maturity  and  fruitage  as  does  the  young 
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oak  or  hickory  in  the  forest Y  Doubtless,  some  of  them  would,  but  there  is  a 
law  of  nature  which  decrees  that  the  strong  survive  the  weak,  and  it  must  be 
reckoned  with,  if  we  would  consider  the  possibility  of  producing  apples  by 
trees  which  receive  no  care  beyond  that  of  planting.  In  the  forest  there  is  a 
constant  struggle  for  existence  between  unlike  forms,  as  well  as  between  the 
individuals  of  like  forms,  and  in  the  unkept  orchard,  the  struggle  is  no  less 
fierce,  or  the  law  less  exacting.  When  we  remember  that  of  all  the  many 
forest  trees  and  plants  which  start  each  spring,  but  very  few  develop  to  ma- 
turity, we  can  understand  that  a  young  tree,  enfeebled  by  transplantmg,  has 
but  little  chance  for  life,  if  left  to  battle  alone  with  weeds  and  grasses  which 
persistently  seek  the  food,  moisture  and  sunlight  that  are  necessary  for  its 
growth.    Evidently  the  orchard  must  be  cultivated. 

It  must  not  only  be  thoroughly  cultivated  during  its  early  years,  but  through- 
out its  lifetime,  if  trees  are  to  bear  the  heaviest  crops  of  the  best  fruit  of 
which  they  are  capable.  What  would  we  think  of  the  farmer  who  attempted 
to  raise  a  crop  ol  corn  without  cultivation!  Surely  we  would  predict  failure, 
and  yet,  how  often  do  we  see  orchards  planted,  and  immediately,  or  soon 
abandoned,  so  far  as  cultivation  is  concerned. 

If  the  orchard  is  to  be  cultivated  how  shall  it  be  donef  If  any  sub  crops 
are  to  be  taken  from  it  what  shall  they  bef  These  are  questions  which  can- 
not be  answered  in  the  same  way  for  all  orchards,  nor  indeed,  can  the^  be 
answered  with  certainty  for  any  single  orchard.  Soil  and  other  conditions 
vary  in  different  orchards,  and  at  different  times  in  the  same  orchard,  how- 
ever, some  light  may  be  shed  on  the  subject  through  a  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  the  trees  and  of  the  general  effects  of  cultivation.  Trees  require 
from  the  soil  moisture  and  mineral  nutrients.  Cultivation  allows  the  circula- 
tion of  air  and  water  la  the  soil,  which  increases  the  available  supply  of  plant 
food  by  decomposing  organic  matter  and  rendering  insoluble  salts  soluble. 
Also  it  checks  evaporation  by  mulching  the  surface.  Corn  culture  furnishes 
a  familiar  example  of  this  effect,  aud  for  it,  the  orchard  must  cultivate.  If 
land  is  kept  well  manured,  trees  will  suffer  little  from  faulty  nutrition,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  the  water  supply.  During  the  hot  summer 
months,  large  atnounts  of  water  are  continually  given  off  by  the  leaves. 
None  is  taken  in  through  them;  the  supply  must  come  through  the  roots. 
When  the  roots  are  unable  to  furnish  an  amount  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
flow;  the  leaves  wilt;  the  development  of  the  wood  and  fruit  is  checked;  and 
in  a  short  time  injuries  may  be  inflicted  from  which  the  trees  will  never  re- 
cover. On  the  other  hand,  if  strong  continuous  growth  is  made  throughout 
the  summer,  enabling  the  wood  to  npen  properly  in  the  fall,  the  tree  goes  in- 
to the  dormant  condition  strong  and  nardy  and  fortified  against  sudden  winter 
changes.  Some  fruit  growers  hold  that  cultivation  should  be  clean  with  no 
attempt  to  raise  sub-crops.  That  is  the  ideal  method.  However,  we  believe 
some  crops  can  be  raised  without  endangering  the  trees.  We  plant  corn,  po- 
tatoes and  garden  vegetables.  Never  until  this  year  has  our  orchard  had 
anything  but  a  cultivated  crop  in  it.  Last  spring  we  sowed  oats  and  clover 
in  the  hope  of  having  a  crop  of  clover  to  turn  under  next  fall,  but  the  clover 
failed,  and  next  spring  the  land  will  be  manured  and  again  planted  to  corn. 
In  no  case  should  the  orchard  be  allowed  to  sod  with  blue  grass.  It  not  only 
takes  from  the  soil  more  moisture  than  do  the  cultivated  crops,  but  also  fur- 
nishes an  admirable  hiding  place  for  mice  and  insects,  and  orchards  in  sod 
are  usually  found  to  be  well  stocked  with  these  pests. 

In  1890  an  experiment  was  begun  at  the  Illinois  experiment  station  to  de- 
termine the  best  method  of  managing  the  soil  in  orchard  culture.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  follow  the  experiment  m  some  of  the  years  and  no  one  who  has 
seen  the  results  can  doubt  the  advantages  of  cultivation.  The  trees  in  the 
dean  cultivated  plat,  and  in  the  plat  cropped  with  corn,  were  always  more 
thrifty  and  fruitful  than  were  trees  in  plats  cropped  with  oats,  clover  and 
blue  grass.  Undoubtedly,  thorough,  systematic  cultivation,  or  a  lack  of  it,  is 
preeminentlv  the  chief  factor  in  determining  success  or  failure  in  apple  cul- 
ture. But  there  is  also  another  operation,  spraying,  that  is  of  no  little  conse- 
quence. 

The  orchard  is  continually  preyed  upon  by  insects  and  fungus  diseases  and 
their  attacks  must  be  resented.    There  are  three  standard  spraying  solutions: 
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Bordeaux  mixture  for  fuDg^us  diseases,  Paris  green  for  biting  insects,  and 
kerosene  emulsion  for  sucking  insects.  A  knoweledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
pests  for  which  they  are  designed  will  enable  us  to  use  them  intelligently. 
We  are  all  more  or  less  acquainted  with  various  insects  which  infect  the 
orchard  as  well  as  the  injuries  caused  by  them.  The  character  of  orchard 
fungi  is  not  generally  so  well  understood,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  scal^ 
bark,  blighted  leaves,  and  scabby  fruit  furnish  an  abundance  of  these  nui- 
sances. They  are,  in  reality,  small  plants,  so  small  that  a  magnifier  is  re- 
ouired  to  distinguish  their  parts,  which  fasten  themselves  on  bark,  leaf  and 
fruit  and  send  hairlike  branches  through  and  among  the  outer  cells.  Not 
having  the  power  to  assimilate  inorganic  substances  their  food  must  all  be 
•derived  from  the  host  plant.  It  has  also  been  found,  that  in  their  growth, 
substances  are  eliminated  which  are  poisonous  to  the  tender  tissues  that  sur- 
round them.  Their  injuries,  then,  are  produced  by  robbing  the  affected  part 
o£  nutriment,  creating  poisons,  and  deranging  the  cells  by  passing  filaments 
through  and  among  them.  They  reproduce  themselves  by  the  development 
of  seed  bodies,  called  spores,  which  correspond  functionally  to  the  seeds  of 
our  common  flowering  plants. 

The  fungus  with  the  apple  grower  has  to  contend  is  the  apple  scab.  It 
affects  all  parts  of  the  tree,  but  chiefly  the  leaves  and  fruit.  It  is  injury  to 
the  latter  that  fruit  growers  are  Quickest  to  resent.  We  may  see  the  leaves 
blighted  and  killed  without  evincing  great  concern,  but  when  the  apples  fall 
before  they  are  fairly  started,  or  when  they  ripen  into  a  gnarly,  scabby, 
worthless  lot,  we  are  pretty  certain  to  look  for  help.  That  is  natural.  We 
should,  however,  at  all  times,  try  to  see  that  the  foliage  is  in  healthy  condi- 
tion. It  is  essential  for  the  life  of  the  tree  and  we  must  have  in  mind  the 
possibility  of  future  crops  as  well  as  the  desire  to  produce  a  good  one  for  the 
present.  We  can  practically  prevent.the  growth  of  anf  of  this  fundus  on  our 
trees  and  fruit  by  spraying  with  a  mixture  of  copper  sulphate  (blue  stone), 
lime  and  water.  This  mixture  is  known  as  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  It  is  a 
perfect  fungicide  and  is  easily  prepared,  but  must  be  carefully  prepared,  so 
that  leaves  and  inmature  fruit  will  not  be  injured  by  its  use.  Its  value  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  kills  the  spores  and  prevents  the  growth  of  fungus,  but  it 
will  not  repair  damages  already  done. 

Formula  for  Bordeaux  mixture:  Copper  sulphate  (blue  stone),  six  pounds: 
lime,  four  pounds;  water,  50  gollons. 

Put  the  copper  sulphate  in  a  burlap  sack  and  suspend  it  in  six  gallons  of 
water.  It  will  require  about  a  day  to  disolve.  Or  it  may  be  quickly  disolved 
in  two  or  three  gallons  of  boiling  water,  but  if  this  is  done,  enough  water 
should  be  added  to  make  it  up  to  six  gallons.  Slake  the  lime  by  adding 
water  slowly,  and  then  add  enough  to  make  six  gallons.  Now  pour  the  two 
solutions  at  the  same  time  into  tne  pump  barrel.  This  will  mix  them  thor- 
oughly and  the  lime  and  vitriol  will  not  be  likely  to  separate.  Add  sufficient 
water  to  make  50  gallons.  It  is  well  to  pour  the  two  solutions  into  the  barrel 
through  burlap  to  remove  coarse  particles  which  would  clog  the  pump.  Cop- 
par  solutions  corrode  iron  or  tin,  so  it  is  better  to  use  a  wooden  vessel  for 
disolvin^  the  blue  stone.  A  half  barrel  is  convenient  for  this  purpose.  Bor- 
deaux mixture  loses  its  value  as  a  fungicide  if  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day  or 
two,  so  a  fresh  solution  should  be  made  for  each  application.  We  make 
three  applications  each  year;  spraying,  first,  before  the  buds  opeuf  second, 
just  after  the  flowers  have  fallen;  and  third,  ten  days  later. 

The  most  common  insect  nuisance  is  the  apple  worm  or  codlin  moth.  The 
moths  appear  at  the  time  of  blossoming.  Each  female  lavs  about  50  eggs, 
depositing  them  singly  in  the  blossom  ends  of  the  fruit.  These  hatch  in  six 
or  eight  days,  and  the  young  worms  eat  their  way  to  the  centers  of  the  ap- 
ples. They  often  destroy  entire  crops  by  causing  the  fruit  to  fall  before  it 
has  fairly  started,  but  even  if  apples  do  not  fall,  their  growth  is  checked  and 
they  are  unsightly  in  appearance  and  lacking  in  flavor.  By  notin^^  the  feed- 
ing method  oFthase  worms,  which  is  biting,  we  are  able  to  determine  means 
for  destroying  them,  and  we  find  an  effectual  remedy  in  Paris  green,  using 
four  ounces  to  50  gallons  of  water.  The  trees  must  be  sprayed  twice,  the 
first  time  immediately  after  the  flowers  have  fallen,  and  again  ten  days  later. 
Simply  add  Paris  green  to  Bordeaux  mixture  in  the  same  amount  as  would 
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be  required  with  clean  water,  and  thus  spra^  for  insects  and  fundus  in  the 
same  operation.  Of  course,  no  Paris  green  is  used  in  the  first  application  of 
Bordeaux  mixture^  which  is  made  before  the  buds  o^en,  only  in  the  second 
and  third  applications.  A  very  essential  thing  to  do  in  spraying  with  Paris 
green  is  to  first  shake  it  thoroughly  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  in  a  jug 
or  large  bottle,  as  it  can  not  be  well  mixed  if  added  directly  to  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water  or  Bordeaux  mixture. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  insects  which  suck  their  food  from  leaf  and  bark 
through  beaks,  will  not  be  affected  by  applications  of  Paris  green.  To  this 
class  belong  the  plant  lice  and  scole  insects.  Their  method  of  breathing, 
however,  reveals  the  means  to  be  employed  for  their  destruction.  The 
breathing  organs  of  all  insects  differ  from  tnose  of  the  higher  animals.  If 
we  look  at  one  of  these  small  lice  through  a  microscope  we  find  a  row  of 
openings  on  either  side  of  the  body.  These  are  breathing  pores.  To  kill  the 
insect  we  have  but  to  apply  something  which  will  close  up  these  pores.  Di- 
luted kerosene  emulsion  is  usually  employed  for  this  purpose. 

Formula  for  kerosene  emulsion:  Washing  soap,  half  pound;  kerosene  oil, 
two  gallons;  water,  one  gallon. 

To  make  it  disolve  one-half  pound  of  washing  soap  in  one  gallon  of  boiliug 
water,  add  two  gallons  of  kerosene  oil,  and  churn  with  a  force  pump  until  a 
creamy  emulsion  is  formed.  For  plant  lice,  dilute  each  gallon  with  20  gal- 
lons of  water  and  apply  before  the  buds  start  in  the  spring,  or  if  application  is 
to  be  made  after  the  buds  have  started,  use  one  gallon  to  20  gallons  of  water 
in  case  of  lice.  The  concentrated  solution  must  in  no  instance  be  applied  to 
foliage.  Bark  lice,  infesting  small  trees,  may  be  easily  treated  by  washing 
with  a  brush  when  the  trees  are  in  the  dormant  condition. 

Plant  lice  do  not  often  occur  in  such  numbers  as  to  cause  any  considerable 
injury,  but  if  leaves  curl  up  and  wilt  in  spring  or  early  summer,  they  should 
be  looked  for,  and  if  present,  will  be  usually  oe  found  on  the  under  surfaces 
of  the  leaves. 

If  trees  are  infested  with  the  oyster  shell  bark  louse,  it  may  be  detected  by 
the  presence  of  small  brown  scales,  scattered  over  the  bark.  These  are 
ellongated  and  slightly  curved,  and  of  two  sizes.  If  one  of  the  larger  scales 
be  lifted  during  winter,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  the  dead  female  under  one 
end  and  a  mass  of  eggs  at  the  other.  These  eggs  hatch  in  May  or  early  June, 
and  the  young  lice,  after  crawling  about  for  a  few  days,  fasten  themselves  to 
the  bark  by  their  beaks.  Here  they  remain  throughout  the  summer,  matur- 
ing, forming  new  scales,  and  laying  more  eggs,  and  all  of  the  time  wrestling 
food  from  the  tree  by  sucking  its  juices. 

The  scales  of  the  scurfy  bark  louse  are  whitish  and  maj  easily  be  distin- 
guished from  the  oyster  shell  scales  by  their  form,  which  is  oval.  The  young 
of  this  scale  attach  themselves  to  the  bark  as  do  the  young  of  the  oyster  shell 
scale.  The  scurfy  bark  louse  is  more  common  in  orchards  than  the  oyster 
shell  bark  louse,  but  fortunately  neither  one  of  them  often  becomes  so 
numerous  on  well  kept  trees  as  to  seriously  injure  them. 

The  San  Jos^  scale,  when  once  established  in  an  orchard,  is  harder  to  ex- 
terminate and  more  destructive  than  any  other  insect  known.  So  much  is 
it  dreaded  that  large  sums  of  money  have  been  appropriated  by  the  State  to 
prosecute  the  work  of  exterminating  it  under  supervision  of  the  official  en- 
tomologist, and  laws  have  been  enacted  seeking  to  prevent  its  distribution 
by  nurseries.  It  is  true  this  formidable  pest  has  been  discovered  in  but  very 
few  orchards  in  nothern  Illinois.  It  has  been  found  at  two  or  three  points  in 
Ogle  county.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  found  in  Winnebago 
county,  however  its  pernicious  nature  requires  that  we  be  able  to  recognize 
it,  and  that  we  carefully  examine  young  trees  before  planting,  as  well  as  our 
growing  trees.  The  scales  somewnat  resemble  the  scales  of  the  scurfy  bark 
louse,  but  are  more  nearly  round  and  darker  colored.  Under  a  magnifying 
lens,  they  appear  roughened  and  to  be  made  up  of  concentric  rings.  If  a 
tree  is  badly  infested  the  bark  will  be  rough  and  if  scraped  hard  enough  to 
crush  the  insects  beneath  the  scales,  a  yellowish,  greasy  substance  will  be 
seen.  The  insects  winter  alive  and  in  spring  give  birth  to  living  young, 
which  almost  immediately  form  scales  for  themselves,  that  are  impervious  to 
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the  ordinary  spraying  solutions.  Should  the  presence  of  the  San  Jos6  scale 
be  suspected  at  any  time  in  the  orchard,  specimens  should  at  once  be  sent  to 
the  State  Entomologist  who  will  give  you  specific  directions  for  treatment* 

It  is  now  to  be  noted,  that  the  only  pests  for  which  we  must  regularly  spray, 
are  the  apple  scab  fungus  and  the  codlin  moth.  We  should  be  able  to  recog*- 
nize  other  orchard  pests  and  be  prepared  to  destroy  them  if  they  injure  onr 
tress,  but  in  the  main,  spraying  will  be  done  for  the  two  pests  mentioned  and 
at  the  same  time. 

Two  borers,  the  round  headed  borer  and  the  flat  headed  borer,  have  been 
troublesome  in  our  orchard,  especially  to  small  trees.  They  work  around  the 
base  of  the  trees  and  in  the  roots  near  the  surface.  Eggs  from  which  these 
borers  hatch,  are  deposited  in  crevices  and  on  the  surface  of  the  bark  early 
in  the  summer.  If  the  trunks  are  washed  occasionally  with  a  strong  lye 
solution  the  eggs  will  be  destroyed.  We  also  go  over  small  trees  once  or 
twice  during  the  summer,  and,  if  burrows  are  found,  dig  out  the  grubs  with 
a  knife  and  piece  of  wire. 

If  we  are  going  to  spray  successfully,  we  must  have  good  machinery.  There 
are  a  number  of  spray  pump  companies  and  a  consideration  of  some  of  the 
essential  points  of  a  good  pump  will  aid  in  selecting  one  with  which  to  deal. 
All  working  parts  should  be  made  of  brass.  Copper  sulphate  and  lime  cor- 
rode iron  and  destroy  leather  and  rubber.  The  best  pumps  are  lined 
throughout  with  brass  and  are  fitted  with  brass  pli:tngers  and  valves.  A 
pump  should  have  an  air  chamber  to  insure  a  steady  stream,  and  some  sort 
of  a  mechanical  attachment  for  keeping  the  solution  constantly  mixed.  A 
brass  lined  bamboo  extension  rod,  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length,  should  be  pro- 
vided, so  that  all  parts  of  the  tree  may  be  easily  reached.  A  shut- off  cock  at 
the  hose  end  of  this  rod  keeps  the  pressure  from  falling  when  going  from 
tree  to  tree.  The  nozzle  is  an  important  part  of  the  outfit.  The  object  in 
spraying  is  to  cover  all  parts  of  the  tree  with  particles  of  the  solution  so 
finely  devided  that  they  will  cling,  and  not  fall  off,  as  would  drops.  The  double 
Vermorel  nozzle  is  one  of  the  very  best  nozzles  that  can  be  had.  Such  an 
outfit  costs  about  fifteen  dollars.  Three  neighbors  are  partners  with  us  in 
an  outfit,  so  the  expense  to  each  was  not  great.  It  is  true  each  application 
requires  the  outlay  of  some  money  and  involves  some  work,  but  if  we  apprec- 
iate an  abundance  of  perfect  apples,  we  cannot  afford  to  allow  our  trees  and 
fruit  to  go  unsprayed. 

Let  us  select  and  plant  trees  carefully,  let  us  cultivate  and  spray  them 
systematically  and  thoroughly,  and  we  will  never  be  heard  to  say,  that  the 
efforts  to  have  an  orchard  is  not  paying  and  satisfactory. 


The  Farmer's  Flower  Garden. 

TBv  A.  C.  Beal,  Assistant  in  Horticulture.  University  of  Illinois.] 

The  main  planting  of  any  home  grounds  should  be  trees  and  shrubs.  To 
brighten  the  picture,  which  every  home  maker  should  try  to  produce  by  the 
arrangement  of  his  materials,  flowers  should  be  grown.  What  kind  of  flowers 
to  grow  is  a  matter  of  personal  taste  and  is  not  as  important  as  where  to 
grow  them.  An  otherwise  insignificant  flower  U  attractive  when  seen  against 
a  background  of  foliage  or  buildings.  Most  of  our  flowers  planted,  in  beds, 
in  the  front  lawns  are  not  affective  for  this  reason. 

Further  than  this,  it  is  too  stingy  a  method  of  growing  flowers.  Nature 
grows  flowers  in  a  lavish  way  and  one  can  pick  them  without  spoiling  the  ef- 
fect of  the  picture.  The  man  who  admires  the  formal  geranium  beds  in  the 
city  parks  does  so  because  there  is  color  enough  to  satisfy,  while  the  half- 
dozen  sickly  yellow  plants  which  he  has  planted  in  the  yard  do  not  make  an 
impression.  The  man  accustomed  to  doing  large  things  is  not  impressed  by 
a  little  flower  bed  covering  an  area  no  larger  than  a  blanket.  Have  flowers 
in  abundance,  enough  to  furnish  boquets  every  day  until  frost.  The  seeds 
are  cheap  enough,  when  you  can  get  twenty  paskages  for  a  dollar. 
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Don't  buy  novelties,  because,  like  fruit,  their  limits  of  adaption  are  un- 
known and  a  person  gets  less  seed  for  the  extra  price  than  of  the  well  known 
species  or  varieties.  Mixed  packets  are  most  satisfactory,  especially  of  such 
things  as  sweet  peas,  nasturtiums,  petunias,  asters,  etc.,  as  one  g:ets  the 
ransre  of  color  possible,  which  is  infinitely  more  satisfactory  when  you  wish 
to  make  boquets. 

Even  if  you  are  living  upon  a  rented  farm  you  can  have  flowers.  Many  of 
the  best  flowers  are  annuals.  SSend  and  get  the  catalogue  of  some  well  known 
seedsman  and  order  your  seeds  immediately.  If  you  wait  until  spring  work 
begins  you  will  not  have  time.  Bachelor  button  (Centaurea  Cyanus),  core- 
opsis; Clarkias,  China  asters,  Californta  poppies,  candytuft,  giiias,  larkspurs, 
marigolds,  nasturtims,  pot  marigolds,  pinks  (Dtanthus),  phlox  (Drummondi), 
petunias,  poppies,  portulacca,  sweet  asylum,  sweet  peas,  silene,  stocks,  ver- 
bena and  zinnia  are  the  general  purpose  annuals. 

Prepare  the  flower  border  thoroughly  and  deeply,  for  annuals  must  make  a 
quick  growth.  If  the  soil  is  not  naturally  rich,  spade  in  well  rotted  manure 
or  leaf  mould  from  the  woods.  Do  this  very  eanv  in  the  season.  If  borders 
are  made  in  sod,  have  them  at  least  three  feet  wide,  that  the  grass  roots  may 
not  run  underneath  and  rob  the  plants.  Run  a  sharp  spade  around  the  bed 
from  time  to  time  early  in  the  season  to  cut  the  grass  roots. 

Sow  sweet  peas  just  as  early  as  you  can  work  the  ground  in  the  spring. 
We  generally  have  a  warm  spell  about  April  1,  during  which  we  should  sow 
them.  No  matter  if  the  ground  freezes  afterward,  they  will  come  out  all 
right  and  be  better  than  if  sown  later. 

Such  plants  as  cosmos  and  moonflowers,  which  require  a  long  season, 
should  be  planted  in  a  hot  bed  with  your  tomatoes  and  transplanted  when 
danger  of  frost  is  past.  Balsams,  asters,  plox,  etc.,  can  be  hurried  forward 
in  this  manner.  Most  flowers  should  be  planted  at  the  season  for  corn  plant- 
ing. 

Having  your  bed  or  border  in  the  typical  "onion  bed"  condition,  press  the 
surface  level  with  a  board,  sow  the  seeds  thickly  in  drills  or  concentric  circles 
depending  on  the  location  of  your  bed.  If  to  be  viewed  from  all  sides  place 
the  tall  kinds  in  the  center,  or  if  against  a  back-ground  place  the  low  ones  in 
front.  Make  the  edging  of  sweet  asylum  or  portulacca  Crose  moss).  Sow 
ttie  seeds  at  a  depth  of  about  four  times  their  thickness;    cover  them  and 

Eress  the  surface  smooth  again  with  the  board.    This  will  promote  capillarity 
y  firming  the  soil.    When  the  seedlings  are  up,  thin  to  the  proper  distance 
apart.    Keep  the  surface  loose  by  frequent  cultivation. 

Some  of  the  best  screens  can  be  made  of  annual  plants.  Among  the  best 
are  flowering  bean,  wild  cucumber,  morning  glory,  cobsaa,  scandens,  balloon 
vine  and  gourd.  Such  tall  growing  plants  as  sunnower,  castor  beans,  nico- 
tiana,  etc. ,  can  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Sweet  peas  and  nasturtiums 
are  useful  to  hide  a  fence. 

Many  bulbous  and  tuberous  plants  can  be  grown  by  the  renter.  Gladiolus, 
dahlias,  dwarfs  cannas,  tuberoses  and  madeira  vine  are  among  those  most 
widely  grown.  These  bulbs  must  be  taken  up  in  the  fall  and  kept  over 
winter  in  the  cellar  in  a  temperature  favorable  to  potatoes  and  onions.  Start 
cannas,  tuberoses  and  dahlias  early  in  spring  in  a  warm  room  or  hot  bed. 

The  man  who  owns  his  own  farm  can  have  all  these  and  more.    He  can  use 

Serennials  in  hiss  flower  border.  Suitable  plants  are  pinks,  paeonies,  gaillar- 
ia,  rudbeckia,  candytuft,  phlox,  larkspur,  bluebells  and  bleeding  heart.  He 
can  bring  in  floral  treasures  from  the  fields  and  woods^plants  native  to  his 
own  locality.  With  a  little  care  such  plants  can  be  removed  and  planted  al- 
most any  day  in  the  year  v^hen  the  ground  can  be  spaded.  Wild  aster, 
golden  rod,  violets,  ferns,  columbine  and  other  similar  plants  can  be  handled 
in  this  way.  If  one  pays  a  little  attention  to  the  conditions  under  which  the 
plant  was  growing  when  found  and  skives  it  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  con- 
ditions in  its  new  home,  he  will  usually  be  successful. 

For  early  spring  bloom  nothing  is  more  satisfactory  than  a  bed  of  tulips, 
narcissus,  or  hyacinths  bordered  with  crocus  or  snowdrops.    To  make  a  bum 
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bed  throw  ont  the  top  soil  to  a  depth  of  six  inches  and  place  in  the  bottom 
two  inches  of  well  rotted  manure.  Spade  this  in  and  replace  half  of  the  top 
soil,  and  level  it.  Set  the  balbs  firmly  on  this  surface,  hyacinths  six  inches, 
tulips  fivo  inches,  narcissus  three  inches  apart  each  way.  Cover  them  with 
the  balance  of  the  top  soil  so  that  the  bulbs  are  three  or  four  inches  below 
the  surface.  Crocus  and  snowdrops  are  planted  touching  each  other.  Talips 
are  best  for  making  simple  desighs  in  colors,  but  this  is  not  necessary  for 
pleasing  effects. 

When  the  ground  begins  to  freeze  apply  a  six- inch  mulch  of  straw,  marsh 
hay,  cornstalks  or  coarse  manure.  If  you  use  leaves  put  on  only  about  three 
inches  as  they  lie  close  together,  thus  smothering  out  the  frost.  Early  in  the 
spring  this  covering  must  be  gradually  removed  or  the  heavy  mulch  may 
cause  premature  growth.  After  flowering  the  bulbs  should  be  lifted  ana 
dried  off  as  you  would  onions,  kept  in  a  dry  place  until  fall  and  planted 
again.  The  bulb  beds  can  be  used  for  later- blooming  annuals  during  the 
summer. 

Among  the  best  flowering  shrubs  are  roses,  snowballs,  lilac,  hydrang^ea 
paniculata,  Japan  quince,  mock  orange,  spirasas,  forsythia,  privet,  barberry, 
wild  crab  and  reddub  elder. 

The  folllowing  list  of  roses  proved  hardy  on  the  Wooded  Island,  Jackson 
park,  Chicago,  after  eight  years'  trial: 

Baroness  Bothschild,  Gen.  Jacqueminot,  Anne  de  Diesbach,  Alfred  Co- 
lomb,  Louis  Van  Houttie,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Poenia,  Prince  Camille  de 
Eohan,  Victor  Aerdier,  Grace  Darling,  Madame  Plantier,  John  Hopper,  Mme 
Gabriel  Luizet,  Magna  Charta,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Paul  Neyron,  Souv.  Gabriel 
de  Levet,  Mrs.  Geo.  Dickson,  Francois  Levet,  Comptesse  de  Serenye,  La 
France,  Merveille  de  Lyon.  Clothilde  Soupert  is  another  good  rose  and 
hardy  during  the  coldest  winters  at  Champaign.  Crimson  Rambler,  Mary 
Washington,  Baltimore  Belle,  Queen  of  the  rrairies  are  the  hardiest  climbing 
roses.  The  hardy  vines  are  honeysuckle,  Virginia,  clematis,  wistaria,  wood- 
bine, matrimony  viae,  etc.  All  o.limbers  are  useful  for  covering  verandas 
and  relieving  the  monotony  of  rigid  lines. 

Sume  people  will  want  a  flower  gai*den  in  which  is  a  collei^tion  of  every- 
thing. This  can  either  be  a  portion  of  the  backyard  or  the  vegetable  garden. 
This  is  a  matter  of  growing  flowers  for  flowers'  sake  only.  It  is  governed 
solely  by  the  amount  of  time  and  land  at  one's  disposal.  In  it  grows  the 
annuals  and  shrubs  you  like  in  the  best  way  to  show  off  each  kind.  Make 
winding  paths  with  surprises  at  every  turn.  The  flower  garden  is  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  family  rather  tban  the  passer-by  and  thus  affords  the  op- 
portunity for  experiment  or  the  emphasizing  of  one's  personal  tastes. 


Small  Fruits  for  the  Northern  Half  of  the  State  and   How  to 

Grow  Them. 

[By  John  W.  Lloyd,  Instructor  In  Horticulture,  University  of  Illinois  and  Chief  Assistant 

in  Horticulture.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.] 

If  given  proper  oare,  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants  and 
gooseberries  can  be  successfully  grown  almost  anywhere  in  the  northern  part 
of  this  State.  It  is  true  that  the  strawberries  are  sometimes  injured  by  late 
spring  frosts,  that  the  blackberries  frequently  dry  upon  the  busnes,  and  that 
the  currant  worm  usually  shortens  the  life  of  the  currant  and  gooseberry 
plantations. 

The  first  difficulty  can  be  largely  avoided  by  planting  u{>on  high  ground 
where  the  atmosphere  drainage  is  good;  the  second  by  practicing  a  thorough- 
going system  of  cultivation,  so  that  the  soil  moisture  will  be  retained,  and 
the  third  by  the  timely  use  of  Paris  green  or  hellebore. 

Whether  or  not  it  will  pay  to  grow  small  fruits  for  market  in  northern  Illi- 
nois will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  market,  and  the  facilities  of  the 
grower  for  producing  and  handling  the  crop.    In  general,  it  may  be  said  that 
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the  large  markets  are  usually  flooded  with  Michigan  fruit  at  the  time  the 
northern  Illinois  fruit  ripens.  The  markets  of  the  smaller  towns,  however^ 
are  often  insufficiently  supplied.  A  local  srrower  can  sometimes  virtually 
control  his  home  market,  even  though  fruit  is  shipped  in  from  other  points^ 
because  of  the  freshness  and  fragrance  of  his  product. 

Dismissing  the  matter  of  growing  for  market,  since  that  phase  of  the  sub- 

i'ect  is  not  of  particular  interest  to  a  majority  of  the  farmers  of  northern 
llinois,  and  turning  to  the  more  personal  matter  of  growing  fruits  for  home 
consumption,  it  may  be  said  that  the  farmer  who  spurns  the  berry  patch,  and 
says  that  he  can  buy  fruit  cheaper  than  he  can  raise  it— and  then  does  not 
buy  it— is  denying  himself  and  his  family  of  one  of  the  so-called  luxuries  of 
life,  which,  however,  may  more  properly  be  regarded  as  a  necessity,  if  the 
highest  development  of  physical,  mental  and  moral  health  is  to  be  attained. 

The  only  sure  way  of  having  berries  upon  the  farm  is  to  raise  them ;  and 
the  only  way  to  raise  them  successfully  and  satisfactorily  is  to  8upi)ly  the 
needs  of  the  crop  with  as  great  care  and  precision  as  is  practiced  with  the 
other  crops  on  the  farm.  Thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  before  planting 
is  of  prime  importance,  and  liberal  fertilizing  with  stable  manure  will  vastly 
increase  the  crop. 

Cultivation  is  as  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  good  crop  of  small  fruit 
as  it  is  to  the  production  of  a  good  crop  of  corn.  The  style  of  cultivation  to 
be  used  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  Kind  of  fruit.  Red 
raspberries  and  blackberries  should  be  cultivated  with  an  implement  having 
square- edged  teeth,  which  will  cut  oft  all  the  suckers  instead  of  leaving  them 
to  sap  the  strength  of  the  plant,  causing  the  canes  to  be  weak  and  the  fruit 
crop  light.  The  implement  used  for  cultivating  strawberries  late  in  the  sea- 
son, after  sufficient  plants  have  been  made,  should  be  provided  with  a  rolling 
cutter  on  either  side,  to  cut  off  the  runners  and  keep  the  space  open  between 
the  rows.  If  strawberries  are  grown  in  matted  rows,  and  no  more  than  two 
crops  are  to  be  taken  from  a  plantation,  the  chief  attention  to  cultivation 
should  be  given  the  first  year;  and  the  cultivation  that  season  should  be  very 
frequent  and  thorough,  and  continued  late.  The  cultivation  of  the  other 
small  fruits  should  begin  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked  each  season,, 
and  should  be  frequent  and  thorough  until  after  the  fruit  is  harvested.  If  a 
cover  crop  is  to  be  sown,  cultivation  should  usually  cease  by  the  middle  of 
August;  otherwise,  it  may  be  continued  until  the  close  of  the  season. 

In  regions  where  blackberries  are  subject  to  winter  killing,  a  cover  crop 
will  be  round  of  immense  value  as  a  protection  to  the  roots,  and  should  be 
used  unless  the  blackberries  are  to  be  laid  down  and  protected — both  roots 
and  canes — by  other  covering.  Strawberries  must  always  be  mulched  with 
straw  or  other  litter  to  prevent  injury  from  repeated  freezing  and  thawing. 
The  same  material  will  serve  to  keep  the  berries  from  J>eing  soiled  by  contact, 
with  the  earth. 

The  bush  fruits  require  careful  attention  to  pruning,  if  the  best  results  are- 
to  be  secured.  Proper  pruning  insures  a  stocky  growth  of  the  canes,  so  that 
they  will  hold  up  their  fruit,  thins  the  fruit  so  that  the  individual  specimens- 
will  grow  larger,  and  reduces  the  size  of  the  top  in  proportion  to  the  roots, 
thus  insuring  a  vigorous  growth  of  new  wood. 

The  best  pruning  for  blackberries,  black  raspberries,  and  the  strong  grow- 
ing varieties  of  red  raspberries  (sucn  as  the  Cuthbert)  consists  of  four  distinct 
operations:  (I)  Nipping  off  the  tips  of  the  growing  shoots  in  summer  when 
they  have  reached  the  height  of  one  and  a  half  or  two  feet,  thus  causing  them 
to  throw  out  strong  laterals;  (2)  removing  superflous  snoots,  so  that  only^ 
three  to  Ave  remain  in  each  hill;  (3)  cutting  back  the  laterals  to  from  12  ta 
20  inches  the  next  spring;  (4)  removing  the  old  canes  after  they  have  pro- 
duced their  crop. 
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The  annual  pruning  of  currants  and  gooseberries  may  be  all  accomplished 
at  one  operation,  wiiioh  is  usually  performed  earlv  in  the  spring.  It  consists 
in  removing  such  of  the  old  canes  as  have  passed  their  most  useful  period, 
and  all  of  the  one-year  old  canes  except  such  as  are  needed  to  renew  the  busb 
where  older  canes  are  removed;  and  of  thinning  out  and  shortening  back  the 
new  wood  on  the  old  canes  that  remain. 

Currant  worms,  gooseberry  mildew,  strawberry  leaf-roller,  and  strawberry 
blight  are  the  enemies  most  likely  to  cause  damage  to  the  small  fruit  planta- 
tion. They  can  be  controlled  by  the  timely  application  of  the  proper  spray- 
ing materials,  and  the  practice  of  other  sanitary  precautions,  such  as  the 
burning  over  of  the  strawberry  bed  after  harvesting  the  crop. 
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POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 


How  AND  Why  I  Raieb  Poubtry. 

[By  Mrs.  M.  Thompson.  New  Lenox,  111.] 

1  think  we  may  say  that  no  other  business  connected  with  agricultural  pur- 
suits seems  so  attractive  as  poultry  farming.  To  many,  there  is  a  delightful 
uncertainty,  and  a  charming  mystery  that  holds  the  interest  and  encourages 
one  effort  after  another.  Bven  those  who  fail  in  the  business  and  give  it  up, 
are  sure  that  they  would  succeed  in  a  new  trial. 

At  the  start  the  geneval  idea  is  that  the  business  consists  of  throwing  out 
corn  to  a  flock  of  hens  with  one  hand  and  gathering  eggs  with  the  other. 
While  this  may  be  true  in  a  few  cases,  it  is  very  different  in  others.  The 
expert  poultry  raiser  may  perhaps  meet  with  no  difficulty  and  all  may  go  on 
smoothly,  but  the  novice  is  in  trouble  from  the  start.  The  eggs  are  few,  and 
the  chicks  die  no  matter  what  high  authority  he  consults,  or  what  method 
he  tries,  he  is  met  by  failure  in  greater  or  less  degree,  and  in  despair  he  de- 
clares the  whole  thing  to  be  an  experiment  anyway. 

It  is  true  that  poultry  raisers  do  experiment,  just  as  progressive  people  in 
any  business  experiment,  searching  for  better  methods  that  will  insure 
greater  results.  But  poultr:^  raising  is  certainly  past  what  might  be  called 
the  experimental  stage,  it  is  now  recognized  as  a  distinct  occupation  and 
the  time  is  past  when  men  who  engage  in  it  are  looked  upon  as  failures  in 
life,  who  as  a  last  resort  try  to  make  a  living  by  raising  poultry. 

It  is  hard  to  form  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  poultry  raised  and  consumed 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  a  single  year.  Every  farm  yard  has  its 
flock  of  hens,  and  many  people  m  villages  and  towns  and  even  in  cities  keep 
a  few  chickens  (much  to  the  annoyance  of  their  neig[hbors).  The  women  on 
the  farm,  however,  are  by  far  the  largest  poultry  raisers  in  the  country,  and 
often  under  very  discouraging  circumstances.  That  they  do  so  well  is  much 
to  their  credit  in  ability  and  industry  and  that  they  do  not  have  better  con- 
ditions afforded  them,  is  due,  largely,  to  the  under  rating  of  the  business  by 
the  men  folks.  I  am  convinced,  and  so  is  many  another  woman,  that  no 
other  branch  of  farming  returns  such  large  profits  on  labor  and  money  in- 
vested. But  to  convince  the  men!  This  is  quite  another  thing.  Nothing 
but  figures  will  do  it.  Keep  book  account  of  your  poultry  for  a  year  and  1 
am  sure  that  not  only  the  **men  folks,"  but  you,  yourself,  will  be  surprised 
at  the  large  balance  in  favor  of  hens. 

Too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  on  conveniences,  however,  for  the  best 
equipped  poultry  plaal  will  not  turn  out  eggs  or  fowls  if  the  operator  has  not 
sufftcient  ability.  A  woman  may  do  wonders  with  no  accommodations  at  all, 
without  even  a  henhouse.  Two  things  she  must  have— fowls  and  food.  If  these 
are  both  good,  she  will  soon  increase  her  fiock  aud  improve  her  facilities.  The 
success  of  women  with  poultry  is  due  largely  to  their  ingenuity.  The  train- 
ings of  this  faculty  began  away  back  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  when  Eve  sug- 
gested making  aprons  of  fig  leaves.  We  find  ingenuity  just  as  essential  m 
utilizing  cracker  boxes,  old  tin  cans,  and  bits  of  boards  in  raising  chickens, 
as  we  do  in  planning  a  dinner  from  an  accumulation  of  left-overs,  or  in  pro- 
dacing  a  new  toilette  from  two  or  three  old  gowns.  Ingenuity  and  cleverness 
are  the  names  of  our  first  steps  toward  success. 
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One  may  easily  keep  ten  or  a  dozen  fowls  with  a  profit,  who  could  not  keep 
double  or  treble  this  number  successfully,  because  with  a  larg:e  number  all 
the  difficulties  which  arise,  such  as  want  of  cleanliness,  the  presence  of  ver- 
min, impure  air  and  risk  of  infection,  increase  in  a  much  larger  ratio  tlian 
does  the  number  in  the  flock. 

But  if  one  has  succeeded  with  a  small  flock  he  may  succeed  with,  several 
flocks  if  each  is  kept  in  just  the  same  manner  as  the  first  one.    Afterwards 
flocks  may  be  enlarg^ed  but  as  this  is  the  very  point  where  many  fail,  grreat 
caution  should  be  observed  in  adding  to  the  number  of  fowls  kept  in  each 
coop,  or  house,  or  yard.    After  years  of  experience  and  observation,  I  find  I 
can  do  best  by  limiting  my  flock  to  the  number  of  60.    Of  course  throagrh  the 
year  there  are  times  when  I  have  several  times  sixty,  but  I  always  sort  ont 
and  sell  off  till  I  am  within  the  limit  again  in  the  spring.    I  think  a  small 
flock,  eay  25  to  60,  is  more  profitable  than  a  large  one,  as  ordinarily  handled. 

If  a  larger  number  are  kept,  many  things  need  be  considered.  More  hoases 
are  needed,  more  yards,  and  a  great  deal  more  time  and  care.  Too  many 
fowls  should  not  be  housed  together  even  in  a  large  house,  nor  should  too 
many  be  fed  together  even  in  a  large  yard,  as  there  are  always  some  that  get 
more  than  their  share  of  food  and  thus  get  too  fat  for  egg  production,  org^ood 
health,  while  those  that  are  robbed  are  m  a  correspondingly  poor  condition. 
This  inequality  is  much  more  noticeable  in  large  flocks  than  in  sniall  ones. 

Many  pages  have  been  written  and  many  hours  spent  in  discussing^  the 
question:    *' Which  breed  of  fowls  is  most  profitable Y"    These  discussions 
usually  give  as  a  concluding  answer,  that  all  depends  upon  the  location, 
market,  personal  preference,  and  so  forth,  and  we  still  have  a  very  hazy  idea 
of  the  merits  of  one  breed  over  those  of  anv  other.    As  for  myself,  I  prefer 
the  Plymouth  Bocks  though  perhaps  my  preference  has  been  largely  governed 
by  circumstances.    Having  this  breed,  1  began  raising  broilers,  and  for  this 
branch  of  the  industry  the  Rocks  cannot  be  beaten,  acquiring  size  and  feather, 
together  with  quality  of  flesh  sooner  than  other  breeds,  and  in  many  markets, 
notably  in  Chicago  and  Boston,  have  a  decided  preference  on  account  of  their 
yellow  skin. 

I  have  found  that  if  properly  managed^  Plymouth  Bocks  are  excellent  win- 
ter layers,  and  I  now  combine  the  two  lines  of  work,  producing  eggs  for 
winter  market  and  raising  broilers  in  the  spring. 

I  keep  my  flock  as  pure  as  possible,  introducing  new  blood  every  year 
either  by  buying  males  or  by  buying  a  setting  or  two  of  eggs  and  raising  the 
new  stock  myself.  Keeping  a  flock  well  bred,  pays,  for  blood  tells  just  as 
much  in  the  hen  yard  as  in  the  dairy.  Care  tells,  too.  The  saying:  **There 
is  no  great  excellence  without  great  labor,"  applys  to  raising  poultry  in  the 
same  way  it  applies  to  any  other  business.  So-called  **Luck"  is  a  misnomer. 
Factors  that  promote  success  in  any  occupation  are  equally  as  necessary  in 
the  poultry  business.  The  very  foundation  of  success  is  a  strong,  vigorous 
flock.  To  keep  fowls  in  this  condition,  they  must  be  well  fed,  well  watered, 
well  housed,  and  well  exercised. 

In  winter,  I  feed,  in  the  morning,  a  warm  mash  of  small  boiled  potatoes, 
and  ground  corn  and  oats,  with  salt  added,  and  occasionally  a  little  pepper, 
especially  if  rainy  or  extremely  cold.  This  mash  is  made  not  a  bit  sloppy, 
but  dry  enough  to  crumble  readily,  and  is  fed  early  on  clean  boards. 

At  noon  I  feed  a  little  grain,  mixed  in  chaff  taken  from  the  barn  floor,  be* 
sides  what  apple  or  potato  parings  are  on  hand,  with  any  other  scraps.  At 
night  I  feed  equal  parts  corn  and  oats,  with  wheat  once  in  a  while  for  a 
change.  In  addition  to  this  bill  of  fare,  I  feed  cut  green  bone  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  and  provide  skim  milk  when  it  is  plentiful,  besides  water.  My 
hens  are  constantly  supplied  with  oyster  shells  and  they  are  very  fond  of 
them.  Most  of  the  ashes  are  emptied  where  they  can  scratch  them  over  and 
get  what  they  like  out  of  them. 

My  hen  house  is  by  no  means  a  model  structure,  but  is  tight  and  hasagood 
board  floor,  so  is  easily  cleaned.  I  have  plenty  of  nests  and  I  change  the 
straw  in  them  often,  for  I  have  noticed  that  the  hens  delight  in  fresh  nests, 
and  flocks  seem  to  be  inspired  to  lay,  sometimes,  simply  by  providing  good 
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nests.    It  is  my  opinion  that  if  hens  that  appear  to  be  in  good  health  do  not 
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farmer  feeds  his  horses,  or  his  cows  that  way  and  there  is  no  reason  for  feed- 
ing poultry  that  way,  either.  Poultry  shoula  be  fed  a  balanced  ration,  reg- 
ularly, and  just  enough,  no  more,  no  less.  Fowls  confined  in  yards,  need 
very  much  more  food  than  those  that  run  at  large.  So  tor  economy  the  range 
is  preferable  to  confinement,  and  I  think  fowls  at  liberty  are  healthier  too. 
But  I  have  a  yard  where  I  may  confine  the  fiock  if  I  ch9ose.  This  yard  is 
kept  pure  and  wholesome  by  occasionally  running  over  it  with  a  one  horse 
cultivator.  If  a  pailfull  of  grain  is  first  sown  over  the  ground,  the  hens 
scratch  for  it,  thus  leveling  the  ground,  and  getting  good  exercise  at  the 
same  time. 

Hens  that  lay  through  winter  will  set  early,  and  for  several  years  I  began 
setting  them  as  soon  as  I  could  after  the  first  of  March,  but  found  it  impos- 
sible to  have  several  broody  hens  at  once  so  early,  and  was  obliged  to  set  two 
or  three  at  a  time,  thus  making  much  more  work,  and  the  chicks  were  of 
various  ages  and  sizes. 

I  now  have  an  incubator  so  I  can  begin  hatching  at  any  time  and  be  ready 
for  high  prices.  It  requires  great  care,  however,  to  secure  such  early 
hatches.  Fowls  must  be  Kept  in  a  healthy,  vigorous  condition  that  eggs  may 
be  fertile  and  have  vitality  enough  to  hatch.  Eggs  from  fowls  with  ftosted 
combs  are  likely  to  be  weak.  Eggs  must  be  gathered  several  times  a  day  so 
they  will  not  be  chilled,  and  they  must  not  be  kept  in  too  cold  nor  too  warm 
a  place,  nor  kept  too  long  before  setting.  In  selecting  eges  for  incubation,  I 
choose  those  of  the  best  color,  the  largest  and  best  shaped,  for  if  a  small  egg 
is  fertile,  it  produces  a  small  chick,  and  a  small  chiick  can  never  catch  up 
with  a  large,  strong  one,  even  if  he  does  eat  as  much. 

After  two  years  experience  with  an  incubator,  I  can  say  that  I  believe  that  to 
use  one  is  less  work  and  less  expensive  than  hatching  with  hens.  The  care 
of  the  machine  takes  but  five  or  six  minutes  a  day  and  the  amount  of  oil 
burned  is  small.  I  find  the  number  of  chicks  hatched  about  equal  in  the  two 
metheds  and  the  chicks  about  as  vigorous  hatched  one  way  as  the  other* 
One  decided  argument  in  favor  of  the  incubator  is  the  saving  of  time  to  the 
hens.  They  may  be  kept  laying  much  longer.  But  if  they  have  laid  well  all 
winter  and  insist  on  resting  in  the  spring,!  sell  them.  In  March  and  April, 
hens  are  scarce  and  bring  the  highest  price,  so  it  is  a  good  time  to  sort  over 
the  flock  and  sell  off  old  and  least  desirable  stock. 

To  any  who  are  thinking  of  using  an  incubator  for  the  first  time  I  would 
say,  ** Get  a  good  one,  then  follow  directions  exactly."  Remember  the  ma- 
chme  is  an  inanimate  thing  that  has  no  brains.  It  can  work  only  as  it  is  op- 
erated with  precision  and  regularity.  Chickens,  however  they  are  hatched, 
should  not  be  fed  till  36  hours  old,  and  should  remain  in  the  incubator,  or 
with  the  hen,  for  that  length  of  time.  They  will  then  be  dry  and  strong  and 
ready  fo  be  put  into  the  brooder  where  the  temperature  should  be  about  85 
degrees. 

For  the  first  day  I  feed  hard  boiled  eggs  chopped  very  fine.  The  second 
day,  some  of  the  chopped  eggs  with  bread  crumbs  and  a  little  fine  meal 
dampened  with  sweet  milk.  Skim  milk  is  excellent  for  moistening  food  for 
chickens  of  any  age,  but  wet  food  must  be  crumbly,  never  a  bit  sloppy.  This 
is  important,  if  milk  is  not  used  I  think  best  to  scald  the  food,  cooling  it,  of 
course,  before  feeding.  I  prepare  an  excellent  food  by  scalding  thick,  sour 
milk  till  a  curd  is  formed.  This  curd  may  be  crumbled  and  fed  by  itself,  or 
mixed  with  other  food.  Mashed  potatoes,  boiled  beef  chopped  very  fine,  a 
little  onion,  millet,  oatmeal,  wheat  bran,  in  fact  anything  chickens  can  eat  is 
good  food  for  chicks  and  the  greater  the  variety,  the  faster  they  grow.  Of  course 
the  variety  of  food  must  be  gradually  worked  up  too,  but  if  well  managed 
a  brood  of  chicks  two  weeks  old  should  be  able  to  eat  anything  that  is  ground 
or  chopped  fine  enough  for  them.  I  feed  often,  that  is  every  hour,  at  first, 
bat  a  small  quantity  at  a  time.  The  time  between  feeds  is  gradually  length- 
ened, but  chicks  that  are  to  be  pushed  and  sold  as  broilers  should  never  be 
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fed  less  than  four  times  a  day.  They  shoald  be  fed  in  the  morning  as  soon  as 
it  is  light  enonj?h  for  them  to  see,  and  pat  to  bed  again  for  another  nap,  after 
-which  they  shoald  have  a  second  breakfast  and  exercise.  At  night  1  give  two 
sappers,  the  last  one  jast  before  it  is  too  dark  to  see.  This  may  sound  as  if 
large  quantities  of  food  are  used,  but  it  is  not  so.  **Little  and  often"  is  the 
rule,  the  aim  being  to  make  the  time  between  the  nest  and  the  table  as  short 
as  possible. 

It  is  very  necessary  for  chicks  kept  in  a  brooder  to  have  sand  and    fine 

gravel  to  pick.  They  are  also  fond  of  ef^g  shells,  dried  and  rolled  fine. 
rooder  chicks  must  also  have  ground  green  bone,  or  if  one  hasn't  a  bone 
cutter,  scraps  of  beef  or  liver  chopped  fine  will  answer  just  as  well.  This  be- 
sides supplying  the  necessary  animal  food  gives  them  a  motive  for  exercise* 
and  a  right  merry  time  they  nave  racing  and  chasing,  the  lucky  fellows  who 
have  secured  a  scrap  of  the  meat.  After  such  vigorous  exercise  the  babies 
need  a  nap  and  a  rest.  Indeed  the  naps  and  periods  of  exercise  should  alter- 
nate all  through  the  day,  for  we  observe  how  comfortably  old  Biddy  hovers 
her  brood  after  a  walk. 

I  do  not  try  to  water  chicks  till  the  second  day  they  are  in  the  brooder.  Af- 
ter that,  several  times  a  day.  A  good  drinking  fountain  may  be  made  by 
punching  five  or  six  holes  in  a  tomato  can  about  half  an  inch  from  the  top. 
Fill  the  can  with  water,  covering  with  a  saucer  turned  upside  down,  and  then 
quickly  invert  the  whole  thing.  The  water  oozes  out  graduall:^  and  lasts  a 
long  time,  and  the  chickens  cannot  get  into  the  water,  nor  tip  it  over.  But 
if  any  of  the  little  fellows  do  get  wet,  they  must  be  pat  to  bed  at  once  to  get 
warm  and  dry,  and  thus  avoid  the  danger  of  a  chill. 

The  most  common  an  fatal  disease  amon^  chicks  is  diarrhoea,  which  is 
caused  either  by  food  that  is  wet  or  by  catching  cold.  As  soon  as  I  notice  a 
case,  1  remove  the  patient  from  the  brood  and  give  him  a  crumb  of  bread 
soaked  in  a  drop  of  essence  of  ginger  or  Jamaica  ginger,  and  keep  him  extra 
warm  and  feed  dry  feed  until  cured.  1  seldom  loose  a  case  treated  in  this 
way. 

I  may  say  here  that  during  the  past  year  I  have  not  lost  a  single  chick  or 
fowl  through  sickness.  This  is  perhaps  a  remarkable  experience  but  I  attrib- 
ute it  to  the  care  I  have  given  to  the  details  of  the  business,  especially  the 
feeding. 

When  the  weather  permits,  I  let  the  chickens  at  two  weeks  old  out  of  the 
brooder  onto  the  ground,  selecting  a  dry,  sunny,  sheltered  place.  Some 
broods  seem  to  be  afraid  at  first  of  the  great  endless  space  about  them,  while 
others  become  interested  at  once,  and  begin  a  tour  of  discovery.  When  I  be- 
gin to  feed  out  doors,  I  use  feeding  pen  of  slatted  chicken  fence.  The  chick- 
ens run  in  and  out  at  pleasure,  but  the  old  fowls  cannot  get  in  to  eat  the  food 
of  the  little  ones.  This  pen  is  portable  and  can  be  moved  from  place  to  place 
as  desired,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  may  be  rolled  up  and  stored  away. 

From  ten  to  twelve  weeks  is  the  time  usually  required  to  raise  broilers 
weighing  two  pounds  or  thereabouts.  And  though  many  sell  chickens  weigh- 
ing a  pound,  or  a  pound  and  a  half,  I  think  it  is  not  economy  to  sell  them  at 
much  below  two  pounds  I  think  I  made  more  by  selling  at  that  size  than 
any  other,  more  even  than  full  grown  cockerels  at  $1  each.  For  one  thing 
the  price  per  pound  is  going  lower  about  as  fast  as  the  chicken  grows  larger, 
so  tnat  after  keeping  stock  several  weeks,  one  may  be  obliged  to  take  the 
same  price,  or  less,  per  fowl  than  he  might  have  had  for  smaller  stock  at  an 
earlier  date,  and  thus  lose  on  feed  and  care  given. 

By  selling  early,  I  feel  that  I  lessen  the  risk  of  losing  stock  especially  by 
minks,  weasels  and  so  forth,  for  it  is  usually  after  midsummer  that  such  ver- 
min begin  their  depredations.  When  one  has  small  accommodations,  it  is  an 
advantage  to  dispose  of  early  stock  to  make  room  for  later  broods  that  are 
outgrowing  their  quarters.  I  try  to  have  all  hatches  out  by  the  first  of  June. 
Late  chickens  mature  too  rapidly,  without  getting  the  size  earlier  ones  do.  I 
sell  the  earliest  spring  chickens  I  raise  to  meat  markets  here  in  Joliet,  but  the 
most  of  my  stock  is  sold  to  individual  customers  and  they  like  the  market 
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men,  are  always  willing  to  pay  for  a  good  fowl.  I  deliver  poultry  either  alive 
or  dressed  and  at  the  same  time  have  opportutiity  to  sell,  at  retail  prices,  all 
the  fresh  eggs  I  can  spare. 

Now,  I  have  told  you,  in  a  general  way,  how  I  raise  poultry,  and  though  I 
am  aware  that  most  of  my  methods  are  used  by  many  people  who  fail,  I 
phould  like  to  say  that  I  am  sure  success  is  not  the  result  of  the  method,  but 
of  persistent  effort  and  systematic  management. 

The  reason  **why"  I  raise  poultry  are  few  and  may  be  quickly  given.  The 
first  is  that  we  have  plenty  of  fresh  eggs  and  fowls  for  our  own  table.  This 
is  a  luxury  in  which  every  farmer's  family  may  indulge  if  they  will  take  the 
time  to  raise  and  care  for  a  flock  of  hens. 

This  is  one  of  the  privileges  we  enjoy  by  living  in  the  country,  and  I  count 
it  a  duty,  too,  to  provide  these  nutritious  articles  of  food  for  our  families.  It 
is  economy  also,  for  if  we  raise  all  we  can  of  these  things,  we  shall  not  need 
to  buy  them,  or  other  things  to  take  their  places. 

The  second  reason  is  that  I  find  my  health  benefitted  by  the  out  door  exer- 
cise. Fresh  air  and  refreshing  views  of  nature  are  also  luxuries  in  which 
farmer's  wives  may  indulge,  but  how  few  do  so.  A  three  minute  walk  or  run 
out  in  the  sunshine  cheers  and  rests  one  remarkably  and  one  may  as  well  do 
something,  feed  the  chickens,  for  instance,  while  tailing  the  three  minutes. 

The  third  reason  why  £  raise  poultry  is  that  I  enjoy  the  financial  returns  I 
receive  for  my  work.  To  be  sure  this  income  is  comparatively  small  but  so 
also  is  the  labor  expended.  I  consider  the  money  I  receive  for  eggs  and  fowls 
sold,  as  profits  of  the  business,  for^the  large  amount  of  eggs  and  chickens 
used  on  our  own  table  pays  for  the  keep  of  the  entire  flock. 

I  may  give  as  a  fourth  reason,  that  I  raise  poultry  because  I  like  to  do  so, 
and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  greatest  reason  of  them  all,  for  I  think  if  I  disliked 
the  work  I  should  very  likely  consider  my  housekeeping  and  family  cares  all 
I  could  undertake,  but  I  enjoy  the  chicken  business,  and  make  it  a  recreation 
and  pastime  in  much  the  same  way  that  m  years  past  I  took  care  of  flowers 
and  plants  or  did  crochet  work  or  embroidery.  And  perhaps  this  is  the 
secret  of  success,  for  with  poultry  as  with  anything  else,  one  is  not  likely  ta 
attain  very  decided  success  unless  be  likes  the  work  wherein  he  succeeds. 
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SHEEP  DEPARTMENT. 


[By  £.  D.  Funk.  Shirley,  III.] 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  with  very  much  regn^t  that  I 
should  have  accepted  an  invitation  from  yonr  committee,  last  sommer,  to 
prepare  a  paper  for  your  annual  institute  meeting  and  not  be  able  to  be  with 
you,  in  person,  to  deliver  it. 

Circumstances  have  caused  it  to  be  otherwise,  but  rather  than  disappoint 
my  friends  at  home  entirely,  I  shall  endeavor  to  write  a  few  lines  that  may 
t>e  read.  The  sum  and  suDstance  of  which  may  be  taken  for  just  what  they 
are  worth. 

I  further  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with,  and  picture  to  you,  in  a  few  words 
the  advantages  of  these  never  failing  fertile  valleys  and  of  such  beautiful 
scenery  from  the  snow-capped  mountains  in  this  far  western  country  of  ours. 
When  roses  are  blooming  and  the  grass  still  green  and  where  m^  little  girl 
picked  a  wild  strawberry  blossom  in  the  woods  the  day  before  Christmas;  of 
my  visits  to  the  different  sheep  and  cattle  ranches  here,  and  to  the  Oregon 
College  of  Agriculture,  at  Corvallis,  where  there  are  over  400  farmers'  sons 
and  daughters  studying  agricultuie;  and  to  tell  you  of  the  enormous  wheat, 
oats  and  hay  crops  that  grow  here.  Fruit,  no  end  of  it,  but  com — oh,  my! 
It  makes  an  Oregonian  wonder  when  you  talk  about  corn. 

When  a  small  boy,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  my  duty  to  attend  to  the  chick- 
ens and  hunt  the  eggs  in  and  about  the  barns,  hog  pens  and  lots,  then  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  I  would  be  fighting  fleas. 

An  old  uncle,  who  was  visiting  at  our  house,  advised  me  to  get  some  sheep; 
that  the  fleas  would  get  into  the  wool  and  could  not  escape.  I  tried  the  ex- 
periment. I  commenced  with  a  flock  of  thirteen  ewes.  Have  kept  the  in- 
crease of  ewe  lambs  and  invested  the  net  proceeds  of  sales  of  wether  lambs, 
old  ewes  and  wool,  until  we  now  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  seven  hundred 
sheep  and  no  fleas.' 

Every  farmer  should  be  the  owner  of  at  least  a  few  sheep.  He  will  scarcely 
miss  the  amount  of  food  required  to  carry  them  through  certain  periods  of 
the  year,  but  he  and  everyone  else  will  notice  and  appreciate  the  '*cleaning- 

Erocess''  at  which  they  are  continually^  bus^;  in  the  fence  corners,  along  the 
edge  rows  and  around  the  lots,  especially  if  there  is  undergrowth  of  brush, 
sprouts  and  weeds. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  purchased  a  small  farm  adjoining  my  father's  land, 
which  was,  to  say  the  least,  one  of  the  worst  run- down  places  in  the  country. 
Obnoxious  weeds  of  all  sorts,  the  burdock  higher  than  my  head.  To  make  a 
long  story  short,  I  turned  the  whole  flock  of  sheep  in,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
they  had  the  burdock  eaten  right  into  the  ground. 

The  sheep,  while  it  is  one  of  the  daintiest  of  animals,  will  live  and  grow  fat 
where  a  cow  would  starve  to  death.  Every  fall  we  aim  to  cull  out  and  ship 
off  all  old  and  weak  ewes;  also  fatten  and  ship  the  wether  lambs  during  the 
fall  and  winter.  We  make  it  a  point  to  buy  the  best  registered  rams  we  can 
find.  There  is  nothing  gained  in  using  a  **cheap  jersey"  even  on  a  flock  of 
grade  ewes. 
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This  last  sprine:,  usine:  the  money  obtained  from  the  sale  of  wooJL  we  took 
■advantage  of  a  very  favorable  opportunity  to  imnort  direct  from  En&^land  a 
fevr  of  tne  best  specimens,  both  male  and  female,  from  two  of  the  leading 
flocks  in  that  country.  Thus  you  will  see  we  are  striving  to  obtain  the  best 
that  there  is. 

It  takes  no  more  care  and  no  more  feed  to  raise  a  good  sheep  than  a  scrub, 
if  one  must  expect  success  from  either.  Experience  has  thoroughly  taught 
me,  that  by  all  means  stick  to  one  recognized  breed  m  raising  sheep,  as  well 
as  any  other  kind  of  stock — even  in  grains;  that  is,  if  one  wishes  to  continue 
in  the  business  and  select  his  breeding  ewes  from  his  flock  from  year  to 
year. 

First,  select  your  breed,  obtain  the  best  ewes  you  can  flnd  for  the  money 
to  begin  with,  and  continue  by  introduGine"  new  blood  of  the  same  breed.  If 
your  ewes  happen  to  be  a  little  coarse  and  too  open  wool,  try  to  find  a  denser 
fleeced  and  small-boned  buck  of  the  same  breed,  rather  than  cross  with  a 
fine  wool  of  some  other  breed  and  throw  your  flock  into  a  half  blood  or 
quarter  blood,  and  then  into  something  else,  and  then  on  for  years  until  you 
nave  nothi^  but  a  mongrel,  no  distinct  type,  and  without  doubt  a  weak  con- 
stitution. You  can  number  on  your  own  finders  many  flocks  and  herds 
which  have  been  crossed  and  re-crossed  until  today  thev  show  very  little 
breeding  and  scarcely  any  constitution,  more  inclined  to  lie  down  and  die 
than  try  to  live. 

•If  one  wants  to  raise  early  lambs,  that  is  winter  lambs,  he  must  be  thor- 
oughly prepared  and  clearly  understand  his  business;  I  don't  advise  every 
one  to  try  it.  It  means  sleepless  nights,  nursing  bottles  and  warming 
blankets.  They  usually  bring  a  good  price,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  extra  dollar  pays  for  the  extra  care  and  attention. 

We  aim  to  have  oar  early  lambs  come  in  January  or  the  first  of  February, 
the  earlier  the  better.  The  ewes  are  kept  in  gooa  thrifty  condition  and  fed 
a  little  sheaf  oats  and  clover  hay.  They  are  made  to  take  plenty  of  exer- 
cise and  are  not  housed  until  about  lambing  time,  except  in  extremely 
stormy  weather.  We  then  watch  our  ewes  very  closely  and  are  obliged  to 
be  with  them  continually,  both  day  and  night.  Of  course  they  are  now  in  a 
good  warm  barn.  We  fence  off  little  pens  about  six  feet  square  and  put  a 
«we  and  her  lambs  in  by  themselves  for  two  or  three  days,  until  the  lambs 
will  have  become  strong  enough  and  sufficiently  acquainted  with  their  mother 
to  know  and  find  her,  when  turned  in  with  a  number  of  ewes  and  lambs  in 
A  larger  place  provided  in  the  barn. 

We  now  feed  the  ewes  a  little  corn  and  oats  and  all  the  clover  hay  they 
want,  or  shredded  corn  fodder,  which  makes  an  excellent  roughness  for 
sheep.  In  a  convenient  corner  is  a  small  trough  filled  with  coarsely  ground 
<;orn  meal,  oats  and  a  little  oil  cake  to  which  the  Iambs  can  run.  You  will 
be  surprised  how  quickly  they  will  find  that  coruer  and  visit  it  many  times 
a  day.  On  bright,  sunny  days  they  have  access  to  a  dry  lot  on  the  south 
side  of  the  barn.  Of  course  plenty  of  good  pure  water  is  by  them  all  the 
time.  By  the  middle  of  March  or  the  first  of  April  the  earliest  lambs 
should  wei^h  40  pounds  and  be  ready  for  market.  And  if  we  could  have  a 
contract  with  some  of  the  leading  clubs  of  New  York  or  Chicago  and  get 
25  cents  a  pound  for  them,  as  I  know  of  a  few  favored  ones  doing,  there 
would  be  good  profit  in  raising  early  lambs.  Allow  me  to  say  here  that  in 
Oregon  they  raise  eight- weeks'-old  lambs  weighing  60  pounds,  but  their 
market  is  not  even  so  good  as  ours. 

Almost  anyone  can  raise  spring  lambs.  We  aim  to  have  our  spring  lambs 
come  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May  out  of  doors,  and  give 
them  very  little  attention  unless  the  spring  is  extremely  late  and  the  weather 
very  bad. 

We  do  not  house  any  of  our  sheep  at  any  time  of  the  year  unless  the  weather 
is  very  bad  and  the  snow  very  deep,  or  when  we  are  feeding  for  the  market. 
We  have  good  hedge  wind-breaks  and  groves,  and  dry  open  sheds  faciug  the 
south  is  not  a  bad  idea. 
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We  insist  on  our  breeding  ewes  taking  plenty  of  exercise,  allowing  them  to 
run  in  the  fields  after  the  corn  has  been  gathered,  and  do  not  feed  theoi  any 
grain  unless  the  snow  and  sleet  covers  up  the  stalks.  Then  they  have  a  small 
allowance  of  sheaf  oats  and  clover  hay,  and  if  very  cold,  a  little  corn.  When 
springtime  comes,  they  go  out  onto  blue  grass  pasture.  Here  I  would  advise, 
in  the  absence  of  plenty  of  blue  grass,  sowing  some  rye  in  the  fall  to  be  used 
for  early  spring  pasture.  In  the  pasture  they  have  their  young  unmolested. 
I  say  unmolested,  though  of  course  a  careful  shepherd  will  always  need  to 
visit  his  flock  and  keep  a  close  watch  during  the  lambing  time  to  see  that 
everything  is  all  right;  that  some  poor  little  twin  lamb  does  not  get  lost  from 
its  mother  long  enough  so  that  she  will  not  own  it  later  in  the  day;  nothing 
is  more  aggravating  than  t;o  have  a  ewe  disown  her  lamb. 

Now  when  lambs  are  two  weeks  old  we  mark  them  and  trim  them.  Cat 
their  tails  with  a  sharp  knife,  as  close  as  possible,  putting  a  little  raw  linseed 
oil  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  onto  the  wound.  The  acid  ^vill 
keep  the  fles  away.  If,  perchance,  flies  should  get  into  your  lambs,  use  a 
little  gasoline  to  kill  the  maggots.  It  is  not  so  severe  as  turpentine;  after- 
wards paint  well  with  pine-tar. 

If  I  want  my  lambs  to  **grow  big"  I  would  commence  to  feed  them  some 
threshed  oats.  I  would  fence  off  one  or  two  fence  corners,  where  the  lambs 
could  creep  through  and  the  old  ewes  could  not,  and  in  low  troughs,  with  a 
board  running  lengthwise,  high  enough  so  the  lambs  could  not  get  into  the 
trough  with  their  feet,  would  put  a  little  threshed  oats,  a  very  little  at  first, 
and  keep  increasing  it  as  the  lambs  grow  older  and  can  eat  more.  It'  I 
wanted  to  get  them  ready  for  market  as  soon  as  possible,  would  add  corn  to 
the  oats. 

Of  course,  we  can  turn  lambs,  rams  and  ewes  all  out  in  the  woods  and  let 
them  take  care  of  themselves,  and  you  will  have  (if  the  dogs  don't  catch 
them)  some  sheep  left,  but  you  won't  raise  any  100  per  cent  of  lambs  nor  top 
the  market  when  you  get  ready  to  sU. 

Shearing  time  comes  and  you  undertake  the  task  yourself.  Don't  do  it — 
give  some  fellow  who  knows  how  and  who  can  save  a  pound  of  wool  more  to 
the  fleece,  than  you  can,  eight  cents  per  head  to  shear  and  tie  the  wool  up 
for  you.  Caution  him  particularly  to  throw  out  all  dirty  tags.  (I  should 
have  mentioned  before,  a  good  and  wise  plan  is  to  tag  the  ewes  quite  early 
in  the  spring,  before  the  young  grass  starts;  one  can,  by  this  way,  save  an- 
other half  pound  of  wool.)  You  can  not  cheat  a  wool  buyer  more  than  once 
by  celling  him  dirt. 

Belate  experience  of  how  we  sell  our  wool.  A  couple  of  weeks  after  shear- 
ing, if  it  is  possible,  the  sheep  should  be  dipped,  but  if  one  has  only  a  small 
flock  and  not  all  the  arrangements  for  dipping  the  older  sheep,  he  can  dip 
the  lambs  in  a  barrel.  If  there  are  any  ticks  or  lice,  this  will  remove  them. 
Almost  any  of  the  sheep  dips  on  the  market  will  answer. 

The  hot  sun  of  summer  comes  and  our  sheep  need  the  shade  of  some  tree 
or  temporary  shed.  I  think  sheep  suffer  more  from  lack  of  shade  than  from 
exposure  to  the  cold.  Nature  has  provided  them  with  a  blanket  but  not  with 
an  umbrella. 

About  three  weeks  after  we  have  harvested  our  oats,  we  are  ready  to  turn 
our  sheep  onto  our  rape  and  clover  fields,  the  same  piece  of  ground  from 
which  our  oats  were  cut.  Rape,  oats  and  clover  all  having  been  sown  at  the 
same  time  in  the  early  spring. 

We  do  not  turn  them  into  the  rape  fields  and  leave  them  at  first,  but  work 
them  up  to  it  gradually,  say  four  or  five  days.  Nor  do  we  allow  tnem  to  go 
in  the  nelds  for  the  first  time  while  the  dew  is  on  the  ground.  But  after  the 
sheep  have  become  accustomed  to  eating  and  sort  oi  get  ** filled  up,"  as  it 
were,  then  we  ha^e  never  had  any  serious  results  from  allowing  them  the 
free  run  of  the  field,  both  day  and  night.  If  one  does  not  stock  his  rape 
fields  too  heavily,  they  will  produce  a  wonderful  amount  of  feed  until  the 
heavy  frosts  come. 
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Sometimes  we  wean  our  lambs  and  put  them  in  the  corn  fields,  sown  with 
rve,  about  the  time  corn  is  in  roastinc:  ears.  They  will  not  destroy  the  com 
if  it  is  not  blown  down  and  they  will  do  well.  Bat  one  can  not  turn  old  sheep 
into  a  corn  field. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say,  try  a  small  flock  of  sheep  on  your  farm.  En- 
courage the  boys  and  let  them  have  a  few  sheep.  When  they  have  learned 
by  experience,  add  more,  or  by  keeping  the  ewe  lambs  you  can  soon  grow  a 
fiock  of  any  size  you  wish. 

When  you  get  started,  stay  by  it,  and  don't  sell  out  when  sheep  are  down 
to  the  lowest  notch  and  start  in  again  when  sheep  are  high,  or  when  you 
have  had  hard  luck  and  lose  part  of  your  lambs  from  the  dreaded  stomach 
worm.  But  stay  by  it,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  you  will  find  as  a  part  of  your 
business  it  is  more  profitable  than  most  of  the  other  departments  of  the  farm. 
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SWINE  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Best  Method  op  Growing  Hogs  on  the  Farm. 

By  A.  J.  Lovejoy.  Rosooe,  III. 

The  hoff  is  well  known  over  the  entire  world  and  is  confined  to  no  one  part 
in  particular.  He  is  the  animal  which  the  ancients  sacrificed  to  the  goddess 
of  the  harvest,  Ceres.  He  is  also,  as  the  Irishman  says,  the  '^Gintleman  that 
pavs  the  rint."  The  atility  of  the  hog.  lies  in  a  great  measure  to  its  remark- 
able fecundity,  reproducing  at  one  year  old  or  less,  and  bearing  from  five  to 
ten,  and  often  more.  Some  man  of  figures  has  estimated  the  product  of  a 
single  sow  with  only  six  at  a  time,  in  ten  generations  to  amount  to  the  grand 
total  of  6,500,000.  This  number  would  no  doubt  stagger  the  statistics  of  the 
American  hen,  as  given  by  our  ardent  advocates  of  her  producing  qualities, 
and  it  takes  a  great  statistician  to  get  ahead  of  a  ''hen  crank." 

MONET  IN  HOGS. 

The  hog  has  been  a  reliable  source  of  revenue  on  the  American  farm  since 
the  earliest  recollection  of  man,  when  the  farmer  kept  but  three  to  six  to  use 
up  the  refuse  of  the  kitchen  and  dairy  and  supply  tne  family  with  good  old 
fashioned  home  made  sausage  and  juicy  ham.  This  reminds  me  of  a  certain 
**down  east"  farm  paper  that  only  a  few  months  ago  stated  that  ^'ever^ 
farmer  should  keep  a  pig."  The  up-to-date  hog  of  today  supplies  in  his  vari- 
ous products  the  wants  of  the  people  of  the  entire  civilized  world,  not  only 
with  choice  bacon  and  hams,  but  with  various  articles  of  use  manufactured 
from  the  by  products  of  his  hogship.  There  is  nothing  wasted  but  the  squeal. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  that  we  do  not  hear  the  remark,  **as  dirty  as  a  pig." 
This  1  consider  a  villification  of  the  animal,  which  Franklin's  colored  servant 
said  was  **the  only  gentleman  in  England,"  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
only  animal  that  did  not  work  in  that  country.  In  this  respect  he  much  re- 
sembles the  members  of  the  legislature.  He  calls  to  order  and  adjourns  to 
eat  and  sleep.  I  believe  the  ho^  is  the  most  cleanly  of  our  domestic  animals 
if  raised  as  he  should  be,  and  given  a  chance  to  roam  about  and  not  confined 
to  very  close  Quarters.  To  get  the  most  money  out  of  the  hog  business  one 
must  look  4o  the  cheapest  way  to  feed  him  and  get  him  to  a  proper  shipping 
wei&rht  as  early  as  possible.  To  do  this  one  must  have  good  pasture  of  some 
kind.  If  clover,  which  is  without  doubt  the  best,  can  not  be  had,  it  would  be 
well  to  sow  some  variety  of  grain  or  grass  very  early  so  that  the  pigs  and 
their  mothers  could  run  on  this  pasture.  Early  sown  oats,  rye,  barley,  or 
rape,  field  peas,  or  any  of  the  various  things  that  may  be  grown  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  have  heard  it  said  that  if  you  would  sow  a  variety  of  grains  for  pig 
pasture  side  by  side,  that  the  pigs  would  eat  the  barley  to  the  ground  before 
they  would  touch  the  others.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  a  fact  or  not.  I 
do  know  that  the  suckling  sow  and  her  litter  will  thrive  much  better  to  have 
some  kind  of  good  pasture.  A  hog  will  not  eat  much  grass,  but  the  little  he 
does  eat  does  nim  a  world  of  good.  It  should  not  of  course  be  the  only  feed, 
but  should  be  fed  in  conjunction  with  other  good  feed,  and  if  fed  as  most  of 
our  farmers  feed,  with  corn  exclusively,  it  will  be  ^orth  much   more  to  the 
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sow  and  litter  than  if  they  could  have  a  variety  of  the  proper  feed.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  corn,  and  corn  only,  will  produce  nothing  but  the  white 
meat  or  pure  fat,  and  a  pig  taken  at  weaning  time  and  kept  in  a  dry  yard 
and  fed  nothing  but  corn  and  water,  would  never  develop  anything  but  a 
chunk  of  blubber  not  fit  to  eat,  and  at  a  cost  much  greater  than  if  fed  on  pas- 
ture and  a  variety  of  grains  or  other  feed.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  hogs  grown  and  fed  in  what  is  called  the  com  belt  of  the  U.  S.  have  be- 
come so  small  and  weak  compared  with  what  they  were  years  ago.  Too  many 
feed  nothing  but  corn  and  in  dry  yards  without  any  grass  or  green  feed. 

THE  BEST  HOG  TO  RAISE. 

What  kind  of  hog  is  most  in  demand?  What  shall  we  as  farmers  breed  to 
receive  the  most  profit  from  in  the  shortest  possible  time?  There  has  been 
for  the  last  few  years  a  great  hue  and  cry  about  the  '^bacon  hog,"  and  there 
are  manv  who  think  we  should  return  to  the  type  of  forty  years  ago,  thus 
losing  all  the  improvement  made  in  the  feeding  qualities  oi  the  improved 
modern  breeds  of  today.  It  is  a  fact  nevertheless  that  the  markets  are  pay- 
ing more  today  for  the  ''fat  backs"  than  for  a  bacon  type,  or  for  any  other 
class  of  hogs.  To  show  you  that  even  in  London,  England^  and  Limerick, 
Ireland,  what  is  thought  of  American  bacon  and  hams,  I  will  quote  from  a 
former  article  that  is  probably  familiar  to  you  all. 

''The  principal  reason  that  our  pork  products  are  discriminated  against 
abroad  is  because  it  is  of  a  better  quality  and  sells  for  less  than  their  own 
home  production."  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  highest  priced  fancy 
pork  products  sold  in  Ireland  by  the  Limerick  dealers  were  put  up  in  our  own 
Chicago,  and  by  special  instructions  marked  with  private  brands  of  Limerick 
dealers,  who  for  years  past  have  been  selling  Illinois  hams  and  pork  prod- 
ucts on  the  Continent  as  best  Irish  bacon  and  hams.  "The  authority  for  this 
you  can  find  in  the  consular  reports  numbers  122  and  129.  In  further  i)roof ^ 
t  will  cite  you  to  a  case  of  the  Bacon  Curers'  Association  of  Great  Biitain, 
who  prosecuted  the  Junior  Army  and  Navy  stores  of  London  for  selling 
American  hams  for  Irish  and  secured  a  fine  and  costs  amounting  to  $360.  In- 
vestigation showed  that  the  American  hams  were  changed  into  Wiltshire 
hams  by  oiling  and  rubbing  meal  over  them  and  branding  them  *  Finest 
Wiltshire.'  They  were  then  put  on  the  market  as  Irish  product  and  sold  for 
24  cents  per  pound,  while  the  remainder  of  the  same  consignment  sold  for  17 
cents  as  American  hams.  A  Leeds  correspondent  for  an  eastern  paper  states 
that  in  their  market  the  best  American  hams  need  no  faking  to  bring  the 
high  prices  they  now  bring."  Only  last  week  while  talking  to  a  party  re- 
garding the  brand  of  bacon  and  hams  used  on  one  of  the  great  sailing  ves- 
sels,  its  quality  was  so  high  that  a  discussion  arose  as  to  whether  it  was  a 
foreign  product  or  American,  when  it  was  agreed  to  leave  the  matter  to  th& 
steward  of  the  boat,  and  he  admitted  that  they  were  American  product.  All 
the  American  farmer  needs  to  do  is  to  keep  up  the  quality  of  his  product, 
and  the  English  market  will  ever  be  his.  It  would  thus  seem  that  we  need 
no  change  of  breeds  to  produce  the  finest  quality  of  export  hams  and  bacon. 

If  we  want  to  make  any  improvement  in  the  quality  of  our  hogs  for  the 
production  of  bacon  it  can  be  done  by  selecting  the  larger  or  more  rangy 
sows  for  breeders,  then  by  a  system  of  feeding  the  by-products  of  the  dairy 
and  mill  with  good  pasture  and  less  com,  we  may  practically  accomplish  the 
result,  but  until  the  packers  of  this  country  make  a  higher  price  for  fed  with 
a  view  to  producing  a  higher  quality  of  bacon,  will  it  ever  pay  to  very  much 
change  the  early  maturing  type  of  hogs  as  now  bred  in  the  corn  belt  of  this 
country. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  EARLT  MATURING  T7PB. 

I  spoke  of  there  being  more  profit  of  the  early  maturing  type  of  hogs  than 
of  the  so-called  bacon  sorts.  By  early  maturing  type  I  mean  the  improved 
hog  of  today  of  whatever  breed  the  farmer  prefers  or  fancies,  whether  it  be 
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a  Poland  China,  Chester  White,  Duroo  Jersey  or  a  Berkshire.  I  am  not  here 
to  advocate  any  breed,  as  each  man  has  his  preference,  and  when  **Ephraim 
is  joined  to  his  idols,"  I  say  let  him  alone.  All  I  would  ask  is  that  wnatever 
the  breed  yon  like  try  and  nse  the  best  sires  to  be  had  of  that  breed,  bat  do 
not  use  a  scrub  because  he  seems  cheap;  he  will  prove  the  most  expensive  in- 
vestment you  can  make.  The  farmers  of  this  country  owe  much  to  the  men 
that  are  breeding  pure  breed  hogs,  and  vet  we  are  all  called  cranks,  and 
many  is  the  time  that  I  have  been  ridiculed  for  paying  a  price  for  a  sire  that 
we  have  done,  and  have  stood  the  jeers  and  slurs  that  were  made  by  parties 
that  thought  that  anjrthing  in  the  hog  line  that  had  a  snout  and  wore  bristles 
was  good  enough,  so  it  could  eat  corn  out  of  a  mud  hole  and  pass  off  for  a  hog. 

A  hog  that  is  well  bred  of  any  of  the  above  breeds  can  be  ready  for  market 
at  any  time  from  the  day  he  is  weaned-^if  properly  fed  and  let  remain  with 
his  dam — till  three  months  old,  or  till  the  owner  wants  to  sell  him.  He  can 
very  easily  make  from  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  one- quarter  per  day  from 
birth,  and  often  much  more  if  pushed  with  the  best  of  feeds.  Kemember,  it 
costs  but  about  one-fourth  for  the  food  of  support  for  the  first  100  pounds  as 
for  the  fourth  100  pounds.  The  risk  is  also  much  less  in  breeding  and  feeding, 
so  that  your  pigs  may  be  turned  off  at  six  to  eight  months  old,  than  in  carrying 
them  along  till  they  weigh  300  to  400  pounds  each.  Better  plan  to  raise  two 
crops  each  year  from  ^our  sows.  It  is,  I  believe,  as  profitable  to  raise  fail 
pigs  as  those  from  spring  litters,  if  one  will  have  a  warm  place  for  them  to 
sleep  and  not  keep  too  many  in  a  pen  together,  and  certainly  so  if  he  will 
feed  them  warm  feed.  I  know  many  of  you  will  say  this  is  too  much  trouble, 
and  that  it  does  not  pay  to  cook  feed,  but  I  am  here  to  say,  that  whether  the 
experiment  stations  can  show  that  it  does  not  pay  to  cook  feed  or  not.  I  know 
to  a  certainty  that  it  pays  to  feed  warm  feed.  I  can  not  say  that  tnorough 
cooking  pays,  but  to  feed  50  to  100  youn^  pigs  just  weaned  when  the  mercury 
is  hovering  around  zero  or  lower,  anything  other  than  warm  feed  will  prove 
a  loosing  business.  I  do  not  say  that  I  would  cook  or  warm  feed  for  a  bunch 
of  fattening  hogs  of  200  to  300  pounds,  but  would  certainly  do  so  for  young 
pigs  of  three  to  four  months  of  age  or  less,  and  also  to  the  sows  that  are 
suckling  pigs.  We  have  at  home  some  75  pigs  farrowed  during  October,  and 
a  few  from  September  litters,  that  have  made  a  pound  of  gain  per  day  from 
birth,  and  some  that  have  made  more  than  this.  However,  each  litter  has 
been  kept  by  itself,  and  had  a  warm  place  to  sleep,  and  have  had  two  feeds 
daily  of  warm  feed.  1  was  in  the  Chicago  yards  a  few  days  ago  and  could 
not  out  notice  the  large  numbers  of  young  pigs  coming  to  market  in  a  half- 
starved  condition.  It  would  seem  to  me  even  at  the  high  prices  of  feed,  that 
it  would  pay,  and  pay  well,  to  keep  these  young  pigs  at  home  and  even  buy 
feed  for  them,  and  not  send  them  to  market  till  they  are  in  shape  to  bring 
nearly  the  top  price.  There  can  not  be  any  profit  in  any  kind  of  half-fed  or 
half- conditioned  stock.  If  our  farmers  would  go  to  the  market  with  their 
stock  and  watch  the  thousands  of  car  loads  of  stock  coming  to  market  and 
note  the  kinds  and  qualities  that  sell  quickly  at  the  top  prices,  and  again  the 
kind  that  sell  after  all  others  are  sold,  and  bring  nothing  but  loss,  it  would 
seem  that  it  would  spur  them  on  to  try  and  raise  something  that  would  pay 
for  their  time  and  care. 

I  was  talking  with  a  farmer  at  Beloit  the  other  day,  and  he  was  complain- 
ing that  he  had  some  cattle  that  he  was  fattening,  and  that  they  are  worth 
nothing.  I  said  to  him,  what  can  you  get  for  your  fat  cattle,  and  he  replied 
about  3  cents.  I  said  they  must  be  very  poor  cattle,  as  good  cattle  were  never 
higher,  hardly  than  now,  and  mentioned  a  case  where  a  man  had  just  sold  a 
load  of  two-year  old  cattle  in  Chicago  for  7  cents  per  pound.  I  merely  men- 
tion this  to  show  the  necessity  of  growing  and  feeding  a  better  grade  of  stock, 
whether  it  be  in  cattle,  sheep  or  swine.    The  best  profit  comes  from  the  best 

fuality  and  best  fed.  The  proper  time  to  mate  your  sows  for  the  spring  litter, 
think  would  be  in  December;  this  will  give  you  April  litters,  and  the  weather 
is  such  then  that  the  saving  of  the  pigs,  and  the  danger  from  the  little  fellows 
laying  in  the  nest  and  getting  what  is  called  the  ** thumps"  is  all  past.  This 
so-called  **thumps"  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  indigestion,  caused  from 
lack  of  exercise,  and  usually  is  confined  to  the  very  early  litter  that  comes 
when  the  weather  is  so  cold  that  the  pigs  will  not  come  out  of  their  nest,  but 
remain  there  day  after  day,  and  to  all  appearance  are  the  finest  pigs  you  ever 
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raised,  until  you  notice  that  they  begin  to  breath  short  and  quick  and  if 
moved  about  at  all  will  almost  strangle  for  breath.  When  they  reach  this 
<$ondition  their  life  is  of  but  a  few  days  at  most.  The  only  thing  that  will 
save  an  early  litter  of  pigs  is  to  get  after  them  and  make  them  go  out,  and 
<$hase  them  around.  I  have,  when  not  too  far  gone,  taken  them  several  rods 
:f  rom  the  mother  and  they  would  wobble  back,  aud  by  continuing  this  might 
possibly  save  them.  I  would  many  times  rather  lose  a  fall  litter  than  a  very 
«arly  spring  litter. 

ATTENTION  TO  DETAILS. 

There  are  many  things  connected  with  the  successful  growing  of  swine 
besides  breeding  a  good  grade  of  hogs  and  being  a  good  feeder.  These  are, 
of  course,  the  two  main  things  to  be  considered,  but  to  get  the  best  results 
one  should  be  a  careful  and  close  observer.  He  should  note  daily  each 
Animal  and  see  if  each  comes  to  his  feed  and  eats  with  a  relii^h,  watch  the 
-condition  of  the  bowels  and  examine  the  coat  of  hair  and  see  that  there  is  no 
vermin.  This  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  troubles  to  contend  with.  If 
you  once  get  your  herd  infested  with  lice  you  will  find  that  it  will  require 
eternal  vigilence  to  entirely  get  rid  of  the  pest.  One  of  the  best  things  to 
<quickl;sr  rid  the  herd  of  vermin  is  t«  sprinkle  them  with  crude  petroleum;  an- 
other IS  a  kerosene  emulsion  made  as  follows:  Take  one-half  pound  of  soap 
and  boil  it  in  two  quarts  of  water.  When  the  soap  is  dissolved  add  to  this 
mixture  while  hot  one  pint  of  kerosene  oil.  Stir  well  and  it  will  make  a  per- 
maneut  mixture  that  will  resemble  milk.  To  this  add  ten  parts  of  water  and 
spray  the  animals  with  it.  If  it  could  be  done  it  would  be  much  better  to  dip 
them  as  it  would  then  get  over  all  parts.  There  is  a  preparation  that  we  use 
in  our  own  herd  called  "Moore's  hog  dip,"  which  we  use  by  running  the  hog 
through  the  dipping  tank  same  as  we  do  sheep.  We  like  this  method  better 
than  any,  and  during  the  warm  months  we  dip  our  entire  herd  every  week  or 
two,  and  the  benefit  to  the  coat  and  skin  and  general  thrift  is  very  noticeable. 
We  have  also  found  this  article  the  best  cure  for  wornis,  by  feeding  a  pint  to 
a  barrel  of  slop.  This  preparation  in  its  crude  form  looks  like  a  thick 
molasses,  but  when  diluted  with  50  parts  water  looks  like  milk.  Pigs  or  hogs 
that  are  being  pushed  to  make  all  the  gain  possible  should  have  some  char- 
coal as  often  as  once  a  week.  This  can  be  made  by  burning  the  cobs  and 
smothering  out  the  fire  before  they  all  burn  to  asbes.  In  our  business  we 
use  a  regular  pit  made  on  purpose.  We  dug  a  hole  six  feet  deep  and  shaped 
like  a  cistern,  about  five  feet  in  diameter  and  walled  it  up  with  stone  to  keep 
it  from  caving  in.  We  start  a  fire  in  the  bottom  and  throw  on  a  few  cobs  and 
after  it  gets  well  going  we  fill  it  up  to  the  top  with  cobs  and  cover  it  over  so 
that  it  can  have  but  little  draught,  and  when  burned  to  a  glow  we  put  on  the 
sheet  iron  cover  made  for  this  purpose  and  bank  a  little  dirt  about  the  edges 
to  stop  all  air  or  draught  and  let  the  fire  smother  out.  When  cool  we  feed 
this  about  once  a  week  and  the  hogs  will  leave  any  feed  on  the  farm  to  eat  it. 
Keep  the  premises  well  disinfected  with  either  slaked  lime  or  by  using  any  of 
the  good  disinfectants  now  on  the  market.  You  may  sa^  all  these  things  are 
too  much  trouble,  but  remember  that  any  thing  that  pa^s  is  a  source  of  trouble 
and  work.  Many  of  you  will  allow  yourselves  to  be  tied  to  a  cow's  tail  365 
days  in  a  year,  never  having  time  to  go  anywhere  or  take  any  comfort,  and 
yet  it  does  not  begin  to  pay  with  the  raising  of  swine  if  given  anywhere  near 
the  same  attention.  How  much  time  do  you  suppose  you  give  to  the  swine 
part  of  your  business  anyway?  Probablv  not  a  full  hour  of  the  day,  and  yet 
they  pay  you  well.  Youmay  say  it  is  risky  and  you  are  liable  to  have  disease 
in  the  herd.  This  is  all  very  true;  what  would  hogs  be  worth  if  there  were 
no  disease?  Why,  it  would  be  a  life  of  luxury  to  grow  them— but  they  would 
not  be  worth  2  cents  per  pound.  Of  course  the  growing  of  hogs  is  not  a  path 
strewn  with  flowers;  neither  is  any  other  business,  yet  if  you  are  willing  to 
take  good  care  of  your  hogs  and  not  give  one  a  kick  whenever  you  get  near 
enough,  you  will  find  it  one  year  with  another  one  of  the  quickest  and  surest 
methods  of  converting  the  products  of  the  farm  into  cash.    It  is  the  finished 
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product  from  the  farm  that  pays  best.  Oar  farms  should  be  a  mannfacturinfi^ 
plant  to  sell  everything  produced  in  the  condensed  form.  In  these  days  of 
close  margins  no  man  can  for  a  series  of  years  make  money  by  selling^  the 
raw  material  and  reducing  the  fertility  of  his  farm.  In  summing  up.  I  would 
advise  the  breeding  of  more  hogs.  Use  good  sires  of  any  breed  you  like,  feed 
well,  select  carefuflv,  use  your  best  judgment  in  feeding  and  care  taking,  and 
in  ten  years  you  will  say  it  paid  you  well. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 

Note — The  following  report  on  "  Soil  Survey  of  Tazewell  Co."  is 
given  because  it  is  the  first  published  report  of  the  work  in  Illinois 
and  should  interest  farmers  all  over  the  State  in  the  work  the  gen- 
eral government  is  doing  in  this  line  in  connection  with  the  soil  in- 
vestigations and  experiments  provided  for  by  the  appropriation  of 
bill  815. — Secretary. 

The  Soil  Survey  op  Tazewell  County,  Illinois. 

[By  Dr.  J.  A.  Boasteel.  Washinerton,  IX  CJ 

During  the  months  of  April  and  May,  1902,  soil  investigations  covering 
Tazewell  coanty  were  carried  on  by  the  bureau  of  Soils,  Washington.  D.  C, 
in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Illinois.  It  is  the  i)arpose  of  these  in- 
vestigations to  ascertain  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  soils  of  the  county,  to 
study  their  chemical  and  physical  properties  and  to  represent  the  facts  thus 
determined  by  a  colored  map  showing  the  location,  area  and  boundaries  of 
each  different  soil  and  to  present  the  results  obtained  both  in  the  field  and  in 
the  laboratories  in  the  form  of  a  report  accompanying  the  map. 

The  map  and  report  on  Tazewell  county  will  be  published  and  ready  for  free 
distribution  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  by  September, 
1903. 

Work  of  this  character  has  been  in  progress  in  the  United  States  since 
1899  and  various  state  organizations  have  cooperated  in  the  work  with  the 
Bureau  of  Soils.  Tazewell  countv  is  the  first  area  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  this  account  of  the  work  is  presented  in  order  that  those 
who  are  interested  may  be  made  familiar  with  the  object  and  inception  of  the 
investigations. 

The  four  factors  chiefly  influencing  the  prosperity  of  any  agricultural  commu- 
nity are  climate,  soil,  market  and  labor.  In  the  present  state  of  development 
of  American  industry  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  given  the  conditions  of 
climate  and  soil  favorable  to  the  production  of  any  staple  crop  or  crops  the 
capital  and  industry  of  the   people  ma^^  be  depended  upon  for  furnishing 

S roper  facilities  of  labor  and  transportation.      Thus  the   study  of  crop  pro- 
action  is  narrowed  to  an  investigation  of  the   climate  and   soil  conditions 
most  favorable  to  given  crops. 

The  study  of  the  soils  of  the  United  States  though  yet  young  has  developed 
the  following  facts:  First,  certain  crops  can  be  produced  most  economically 
on  certain  soils.  Second,  there  have  been  found  in  all  localities  so  far 
studied  a  greater  variety  of  soils  than  was  anticipated.  Third,  the  compari- 
son of  soils  of  various  areas  with  each  other  and,  particularly,  the  compari- 
son of  the  methods  of  cultivation  in  vogue  have  led  to  improvements  in  the 
agricultural  conditions  wherever  the  studies  have  been  made. 

The  first  phase,  that  of  adoption  of  crop  to  soil,  is  one  which  every  farmer 
practices  to  some  extent  on  his  own  ground.  The  extensive  development  of 
^rain  production  in  some  sections  is  not  accidental.  Climate  and  soil  condi- 
tions of  the  great  Red  river  valley  of  Dakota  have  led  to  the  production  of 
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largre  amounts  of  a  special  uniform  gfrade  of  wheat;  the  presence  of  a  suitable 
soil  alone  the  Atlantic  coast  has  fostered  the  trucking  industry  which  now 
extends  from  Florida  to  Long  Island. 

The  adaptation  of  soil  to  crop  gives  rise  to  the  wrapper  leaf  tobacco  in- 
dustry of  the  Connecticut  valley;  while  the  soils  of  the  broad  prairie  belt  of 
the  central  states  have  given  pre-eminence  to  the  production  of  com. 

Although  the  country  is  already  characterized  hj  a  partial  adaptation  of 
crop  to  soil,  a  more  careful  study  of  the  soil  conditions  of  various  communi- 
ties is  leading  to  a  more  detailed  specialization  and  a  more  economical  sys- 
tem of  agriculture. 

The  investigations  of  the  past  few  years,  carried  on  by  the  department  of 
agriculture  and  by  state  organizations  have  led  to  a  desire  for  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  each  factor  controlling  crop  growth. 

The  bureau  of  soils  is  engaged  in  preparing  maps  which  will  form  the  basis 
for  further  studv  both  along  the  line  of  laboratory  research  and  of  field  ex- 
periments. It  has  already  been  ascertained  that  the  amount  of  moisture 
which  a  given  soil  can  maintain  during  the  growing  season  together  with  the 
freedom  with  which  that  moisture  can  circulate,  charged  with  plant  foods » 
about  the  roots  of  the  growing  plants  largely  determines  the  productiveness 
of  the  crop.  Not  only  does  the  plant  lequire  the  soil  solutions  tor  its  nourish- 
ment, but  it  also  demands  a  large  amount  of  water  which  may  circulate 
through  its  tissues  and  be  transpired  from  its  pores.  Only  in  this  way  can 
the  pmnt  continue  its  growth  during  the  heated  period  of  summer. 

It  is  evident  that  different  plants  require  different  amounts  of  moisture  and 
nourishment  at  various  stages  of  their  growth.  Thus  the  truck  crops  which 
derive  their  greatest  value  from  being  forced  on  at  an  early  market,  must  be 
forced  to  early  fruitage  even  though  the  normal  processes  of  vegetation  are 
stopi^ed.  So  a  loose  sandy  soil  which  becomes  dried  out  early  in  the  season 
aids  in  checking  growth  and  in  forcing  the  maturity  of  fruit.  On  the  other 
hand  grains  like  corn  require  a  long  steady  growth  and  a  maximum  supply 
of  soilmoisture  during  the  droughty  periods  of  July  and  August.  This  can 
only  be  secured  if  the  soil  is  such  as  to  form  a  peneot  reservoir  for  storing 
moisture  from  the  spring  rains.  Many  other  instances  of  adaptation  might 
be  cited. 

The  size  and  arrangement  of  the  mineral  particles  constituting  a  soil,  and 
the  proportion  and  condition  of  the  organic  matter  present  in  it  largely  con- 
trol the  ability  of  a  soil  to  contain  moisture.  Thus  a  loose,  porous,  sandy  soil 
almost  devoid  of  organic  matter  can  only  maintain  within  itself  a  low  per- 
centage of  moisture,  actually  about  5  per  cent.  This  amount  is  sufficient  for 
maturing  sweet  potatoes  or  watermelons,  but  totally  inadequate  to  mature  a 
crop  of  wheat  or  corn.  A  stiff  clay  soil  maintains  20  to  25  per  cent  of  moist- 
ure, and  is  thus  suited  to  produce  a  long-lived  grain  crop,  while  it  would  not 
mature  a  truck  crop  until  the  market  had  been  glutted  by  produce  from 
earlier  soils. 

The  field  parties  classify  the  soils  of  an  area  upon  which  they  are  working 
according  to  the  texture,  structure,  topography  and  drainage.  In  each  case 
the  crop  adaptability  of  the  soil  determines  its  classification.  As  soon  as  the 
different  types  in  an  area  are  ascertained  the  boundaries  are  traced  and  the 
location  and  extent  of  the  type  are  marked  in  color  on  a  field  map.  Then 
statistics  of  actual  crop,  production  and  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soils  are  se- 
cured, and  finally  when  the  type  is  well  established  representative  samples 
are  secured  for  laboratory  examination  and  special  problems  are  reportea  for 
further  investigation.  In  some  instances  the  field  work  has  been  followed  im- 
mediately by  experiments  conducted  in  the  area  to  develop  the  special  adapt- 
ation of  a  given  crop  to  a  given  soil.  The  introduction  of  the  culture  of 
Sumatra  tobacco  in  the  Connecticut  area  may  be  cited  as  an  example.  In 
Illinois  the  cooperation  of  the  State  authorities  will  be  in  part  along  this  line 
of  researeh. 

In  Tazewell  county  a  great  variety  of  soils  was  encountered.  Some  of  these 
have  been  studied  and  mapped  elsewhere,  though  the  majority  have  not  been 
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found  in  any  area  studied  before.  The  adaptation  of  these  soils  to  various 
<3rops  will  be  considered  in  the  report.  The  soils  of  the  area  will  be  com- 
pared with  others  and  their  physical  and  chemical  properties  discussed. 

The  soil  survey  is  bein^  extended  over  the  State,  and   Clinton,  St.  Clair 
And  Clay  counties  will  also  be  surveyed  during:  the  season  of  1902. 
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directions  and  formulas  for  spraying. 
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The  important  details  of  spraying  are  fully  discussed  in  Bulletin  68  of  this 
station.  The  fruit-errower  should  thoroughly  familiarize  himself  with  those 
details  before  attempting  to  follow  the  directions  given  below : 

For  successful  spraying,  five  points  must  be  kept  in  view:  1,  pure  ma- 
terials;  2.  proper  j^reparation  of  mixtures;  3,  proper  method  of  application; 
4,  time  0£  application;  5,  good  judgment. 

PURE  MATERIALS. 

Without  pure  and  reliable  materials  successful  spraying  is  impossible. 
This  applies  to  all  commercially  prepared  insecticides  and  fungicides,  especi- 
ally the  arsenites,  such  as  Paris  green  and  Scheeie's  green.  This  means  that 
success  depends  upon  the  chemical  composition  of  the  article  and  upon  the 
proper  percentage  of  some  one  poisonous  active  principle.  Paris  green  has 
become  the  most  important  insecticide  at  present  m  use  for  destroying  chew- 
ing insects.  It  is  a  comparatively  cheap  and  effective  poison  when  of  proper 
strength  and  purity  and  if  properly  applied.  During  late  years  many  serious 
complaints  have  been  made  against  its  variable  composition.  Until  laws  con- 
trolling the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Paris  green  are  enacted  in  this  state  the 
fruit-growers  will  have  to  rely  upon  the  few  simple  tests  they  are  able  to 
make  for  themselves  or  upon  the  honesty  and  reliability  of  the  manufacturers 
of  the  poison.  There  are  a  few  tests  which  the  grower  can  make  for  himself. 
These  will  enable  him  to  detect  gross  adulteration.  The  verification  of  the 
full  content  of  poisonous  principles  and  their  proper  combination  can  be  per- 
formed only  by  experts.  The  points  which  the  grower  can  determine  for 
himself  are  the  following: 

1.  Paris  green  should  be  a  dry  and  wholly  impalpable  powder.  G-rittiness 
and  cakiness  are  evidences  of  adulteration. 

2.  It  should  have  a  bright,  light,  emerald  green  color.  Dullness,  and  a 
light  or  faded  color  are  indications  of  low  grade. 

3.  To  test  the  color,  place  a  small  quantity — what  one  can  pick  up  on  the 

f>oint  of  a  pen-knife — on  a  small  piece  of  window  glass  which  has  been  pol- 
ished, clean  and  dry.  Tilt  the  glass  at  a  slight  angle  and  tap  its  edge  gently 
— enough  to  cause  the  green  to  run  down,  leaving  a  streak  across  the  sur- 
face. The  streak  should  remain  bright  emerald  green;  if  whitish,  the  sample 
is  inferior. 

4.  Place  a  small  quantity  in  a  small  glass  vessel.  Pour  on  a  quantity  of 
common  ammonia  water.  If  the  green  is  pure  it  will  all  disolve.  If  a  residue 
is  left,  the  sample  has  been  adulterated. 

Because  of  the  widespread  dissatisfaction  resulting  from  impure  Paris 
green,  several  substitutes  have  been  suggested  which  can  be  homemade^ 
and  which  therefore  possess  the  advantage  of  being  of  known  composition.. 
The  most  promising  of  these  are  perhaps  the  arsenite  of  lime  and  the  arsenite 
and  arsenate  of  lead.  These  mixtures  have  been  used  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess.   The  formulas  and  directions  for  making  them  are  given  below.    A 
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number  of  subetitntes  for  Paris  green  are  being  manufactured  and  sold^asa- 
ally  under  the  trade  names  '*aresnoids"  or  arsenates  of  different  composi- 
tion.  Some  of  these  have  been  successfully  used  but  they  are  open  to  the 
same  objectionable  uncertainties  as  the  commercially- prepared  Paris  green, 
and  they  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

The  other  materials  used  for  spraying  purposes  in  Illinois  (copper  sulphate, 
copper  carbonate,  white  arsenic,  sal  soda,  etc.)  are  pure  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes,  as  found  in  commerce,  and  need  not  be  so  rigidly  tested 
as  Paris  green. 

PROPER  PREPARATION  OF  MIXTUBES. 

Much  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  spray  mixtures  are  prepared. 
As  in  all  technical  operations,  there  is  a  **right  and  a  wrong"  way  of  prepar- 
ing compounds  or  solutions  for  spray  work.  Even  so  simple  an  operation  as 
the  common  mixing  of  Paris  green  and  water  forms  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
The  difficulty  increases  as  the  mixture  becomes  more  complex. 

In  the  preparation  of  Paris  green  the  powder  must  be  thoroughly  wet  be- 
fore it  is  added  to  the  full  quantity  of  water.  The  easiest  way  to  do  this  is 
to  put  it  into  a  jug  along  with  a  small  quantitv  of  water,  close  the  vessel  and 
then  shake  vigorously  until  the  powder  and  water  are  thoroughly  mixed. 
Then  the  wetted  green  may  be  add«d  to  the  full  quantity  of  water. 

Little  need  be  said  upon  the  preparation  of  simple  solutions.  In  most  cases 
it  consists  in  simply  pouring  the  compound  to  be  dissolved  into  the  water  or 
other  solvent.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated  that  warming  the  solvent 
and  powdering  the  solids  hasten  solution,  and  will  therefore  be  advantageous 
when  the  solution  has  to  be  prepared  on  short  notice.  Stirring  also  hastens 
solution.  In  the  case  of  copper  sulphate  the  solution  is  heavier  than  water* 
If  the  salt  is  simply  placed  in  the  water,  it  will  sink  to  the  bottom  and  there 
a  **saturated"  solution  will  be  formed  around  it,  thus  greatly  retarding  the 
solution  of  the  whole  mass  of  sulphate.  The  latter  should,  therefore,  be  pat 
into  a  ba^  or  basket  and  suspended  at  the  top  of  the  liquid.  In  this  way  the 
solution  sinks  to  the  bottom  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  and  thus  the  sulphate  is 
kept  in  contact  with  fresh  water. 

The  preparation  of  the  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  solution  requires  spe- 
cial manipulation,  which  will  be  specified  with  the  directions  given  below. 

Emulsions  are  mechanical  mixtures  oi  waxy  or  oily  substances  with  water. 
Their  preparation,  therefore,  involves  the  breaking  up  of  the  emulsified  ma- 
terial into  exceedingly  fine  particles  in  orde]:  to  allow  intimate  mixing  with 
the  emulsifying  liquid.  This  is  accomplished  by  vigorous  churning  or  agita- 
tion, which  should  be  continued  long  enough  to  make  the  mixture  perma- 
nent. The  more  vigorous  the  agitation,  the  less  time  it  will  require  to  ac- 
complish the  emulsion,  other  things  being  equal.  This  point  is  all-important^ 
for  if  the  oil  is  not  thoroughly  emulsified  it  will  separate  and  float  on  top,  not 
only  reducing  the  strength  of  the  solution,  but  leaving  pure  oil  for  the  last 
spra^  from  the  tank.  A  good  way  to  test  the  emulsion  is  to  spread  a  sheet 
of  tissue  or  other  absorbent  paper  over  the  surface  of  the  undiluted  emul- 
sion. Then  apply  a  match  to  the  wetted  paper.  If  it  burns,  it  indicates  that 
free  oil  was  absorbed  from  the  surface.  Therefore  the  emulsion  was  imper- 
fect. Furthei  churning  is  thus  necessary.  If  the  emulsion  is  perfect,  the 
paper  will  absorb  water  and  will  not  burn. 

The  proper  preparation  of  Bordeaux  mixture  is  most  important.  If  it  is 
not  properly  made  the  mixture  can  not  be  kept  in  suspension  without  con- 
tinuous and  vigorous  agitation.  It  is  thus  extremely  dimcult  to  secure  a  uni- 
form application  and  in  addition,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  compound 
so  formed  is  not  so  active  a  fungicide.  Bordeaux  mixture  is  a  complex  and 
insoluble  compound  of  lime  and  copper  suspended  in  water.  This  compound 
seems  to  be  rather  unstable  and  for  that  reason  it  should  be  used  only  while 
fresh,  or  at  least  not  over  twenty-four  hours  old.  The  solutions,  copper  sul- 
phate and  milk  of  lime,  should  be  diluted  before  they  are  put  together.  They 
should  also  never  be  mixed  while  warm.  It  is  also  essential  to  have  all  the 
copper  in  combination  with  lime,  and  for  that  reason  a  slight  excess  of  lime 
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is  advisable.  Excess  of  lime  does  no  harnr,  while  uneombined  copper  sul- 
phate is  very  injurious  to  the  foliage.  The  quantity  of  lime,  therefore, 
should  never  be  gauged  by  measure  alone.  The  quality  of  the  lime  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  rock  from  which  it  is  made  and  thus  varies  in  differ- 
ent localities.  The  prepared  mixture  should,  therefore,  always  be  tested  be- 
fore being  used.  There  are  two  very  simple  tests,  which  can  be  performed 
by  any  fruit  grower.  The  addition  or  a  few  drops  of  yellow  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash solution  will  cause  a  dark  reddish- brown  discoloration  when  there  is  in- 
sufficient lime  in  the  mixture.  When  no  discoloration  follows  such  addition, 
the  copper  has  all  been  combined  with  lime,  and  therefore  the  latter  is  pres- 
ent in  sufficient  quantity.  If  no  prussiate  is  at  hand,  dip  the  end  of  a  bright 
knife  blade  or  other  bright  steel  object  into  the  mixture.  After  a  short  time 
the  steel  will  become  coated  with  metallic  copper,  or  ** copper- plated,"  if  in- 
sufficient lime  has  been  used.  If  enough  lime  is  in  the  mixture,  no  such 
coating  will  take  place. 

PROPER  METHOD  OP  APPLICATION. 

The  mode  of  handling  and  applying  spray  mixtures  depends  upon  their 
physical  properties  and  the  class  of  insect  or  fungous  divease  they  are  in- 
tended to  combat. 

Insecticides  act  in  two  ways: 

(a)  As  a  poison  to  be  eaten  along  with  the  part  of  the  plant  attacked. 

(b)  By  contact  with  the  insect. 
Fungicides  also  act  in  two  ways: 

(c)  By  direct  contact  with  exposed  mycelium. 

(d)  By  destroying  the  germinating  tube  of  the  fungus  before  it  penetrates 
the  skin. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  applyiue  the  mixtures  either  of  two  objects 
must  be  kept  in  view,  depending  upon  tne  class  of  insects  or  fungi  to  be  con- 
trolled, [n  cases  (a)  and  (d)  the  plants  or  trees  must  be  completely  coated 
with  the  mixture,  so  that  wherever  the  insect  bites  or  the  fungus  spore  ger- 
minates it  will  be  attacked  by  the  poison  or  the  fungicide.  There  must  be  no 
breaks  in  the  coating  of  spray  mixture.    For  that  reason,  use   considerable 

Eressure  and  a  fine  nozzle  in  order  to  get  the  liquid  issuing  in  the  form  of  a 
DC  mist.  Hold  the  nozzle  a  little  distance  away  from  the  leaves  or  fruit  and 
apply  only  enough  mixture  to  cover  them  with  fine  **dew  drops."  Extreme 
care  is  necessory  to  accomplish  this  successfully,  but  it  is  highly  essential  for 
effective  work.  If  the  spraying  is  continued  top  long  the  fine  drops  will  run 
together  and  run  down  and  drip  off  at  the  lowest  point,  thus  leaving  the  upper 
parts  largely  exposed.    In  cases  (b)  and  (c)  the  spray  acts  by  direct  contact. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  be  sure  that  every  part  of  the  tree  or  plant  is 
struck  by  the  mixture.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  coating  of  the  mixture  be 
maintained.  Rather  the  reverse  is  often  true.  The  spray  has  done  its  work 
as  soon  as  it  strikes,  and  therefore  it  does  not  matter  if  it  runs  off.  Use, 
then,  a  nozzle  which  delivers  the  spray  in  a  fine  but  direct  stream  so  that  the 
mixture  will  strike  with  considerable  force.  The  only  precaution  necessary 
is  to  avoid  waste  and  not  allow  the  liquid  to  run  down  the  trunks  and  thus 
saturate  the  ground  around  the  root-crowns,  where  it  will  injure  the  roots. 

In  general,  the  following  rule  will  be  applicable: 

Paris  green  and  other  arsenical  poisons,  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  ammoni- 
acal  copper  carbonate  should  be  applied  through  a  fine  nozzle  as  a  fine  mist 
and  only  until  the  fruit  and  foliage  are  completely  bedewed. 

Kerosene  emulsion,  kerosene-water  mixture,  and  caustic  mixtures  should 
be  applied  as  a  fine  direct  stream,  intended  to  strike  with  considerable  force. 
Every  part  of  the  tree  or  plant  must  be  struck  by  the  spray,  and  dripping 
need  be  avoided  only  to  prevent  accumulation  around  the  root-crowns* 
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TIMB.  OP  APPLICATION. 


The  time  during  which  an  insect  pest  or  a  fnngons  disease  can  be  snccess- 
fully  com  batted  or  prevented  is  in  most  cases  extremely  short.    Often  a   dif- 
ference of  a  day  or  two  is  sufficient  to  change  success  into  failure.    In  spray 
ing  for  the   codling  moth,  unless  the  material  is  applied  within  a  very  few^ 
days  after  the  blossoms  fall  and  before  the  calyx  lobes  close,  the  spray  will 
not  pretent  the  apples  from  being  wormy;  for  it  is  impossible  to  get   the 
poison   into  the  calyx  cavity  after  that  time.    In  spraying  for  apple  scab,. 
bitter  rot,   or  any  other  fungous  disease,  the   mycelium   of   which  grows 
within  the  leaf  or  fruit,  the  fungus  must  be  killed  before  it  penetrates  through 
the  outer  skin.    The  spraying  material  must  be  upon  the  plants  before  the 
spores  of  the  disease  germinate,  and  preferably  before  any  spores  are  pres- 
ent.   The  particular  time  of  application  will  vary  with  the  different  diseasbs. 
Repeated  sprayings  are  often  necessary,  because  new  spores  are  formed  and 
because  the  coating  of  spraying  material  may  become  damaged  by  the  growth 
of  the  fruit  and  leaves,  or  be  washed  off  by  rain. 

The  regular  spraying  of  apples  for  the  canker  worm,  codling  moth,  and 
apple  scab,  consists  of  three  applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris 

Seen.    The  first  application  should  be  made  just  before  the  blossoms  open;, 
e  second,  immediately  after  the  blossoms  fall,  and  the  third,  a  weeklor  ten 
days  later. 

The  bitter  rot  of  the  apple  is  a  disease  concerning  which  so  little  is  known 
that  no  definite  recommendations  regarding  its  control  can  be  made  at  this 
time.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  if  the  treatment  for  apple  bcab  (see  above) 
is  followed  by  an  application  of  Bordeaux  mixture  about  the  middle  of  June^. 
and  another  ten  days  or  two  weeks  later,  the  damage  from  the  disease',  will 
be  considerably  reduced.  Later  spraying  may  be  needed,  especially  if  the 
weather  is  warm  and  moist.  If  very  late  sprayings  are  necessary,  the  am- 
moniacal  copper  carbonate  solution  is  preferable  to  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  as 
it  leaves  practically  no  stain  upon  the  fruit. 

For  the  brown  rot  of  the  plum  and  peach,  apply  Bordeaux  mixture  before 
the  buds  swell,  just  before  the  flowers  open,  when  the  fruit  has  set;  and  if 
the  disease  has  been  serious  the  year  before,  or  if  the  weather  is  favorable 
for  its  development  (warm  and  moist),  later  sprayings  should  be  made  at 
intervals  of  two  weeks  until  the  fruit  is  nearly  full  grown.  Then  use  ammo- 
niacal  copper  carbonate  every  few  days  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  On  stone 
fruits  in  full  leaf,  use  Bordeaux  made  of  three  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  and 
five  to  six  pounds  of  lime  to  50  gallons  of  water.  This  disease  can  be  more 
easily  controlled  if  the  fruits  are  thinned  so  that  they  do  not  touch  one  an- 
other. 

For  San  Jose  and  other  scale  insects,  spray  when  the  treei^  are  dormant,, 
using  kerosene- whale- oil-soap  emulsion,  containing  20  per  cent  of  kerosene* 
This  treatment  should  be  followed  by  an  application  of  more  dilute  emulsion 
immediately  after  the  young  scales  hatch  and  while  they  are  still  crawling' 
about  the  tree. 

Grape  diseases,  such  as  black  rot,  downy  mildew  and  powdery  mildew,  can 
be  controlled  by  the  following  treatment:  Apply  Bordeaux  mixture  shortly 
before  the  blossoms  open,  soon  after  the  fruit  has  set,  and  then  every  two  or 
three  weeks  until  it  becomes  necessary  to  substitute  ammoniacal  copper  car- 
bonate to  avoid  staining  the  fruit.  The  late  applications  of  copper  carbonate 
may  need  to  be  made  every  few  days  if  rot  has  been  serious  in  former  years» 
and  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  its  developement. 

Currant  worms  can  be  destroyed  by  the  application  of  Paris  green  or  some 
other  arsenite  as  soon  as  the  earliest  larvae  appear.  If  it  becomes  necessary 
to  spray  currants  or  gooseberries  after  the  fruit  has  attained  considerable 
size,  use  white  hellebore  in  place  of  Paris  green. 

For  gooseberry  mildew  apply  Bordeaux  mixture  just  before  the  buds  open; 
then  use  potassium  sulphid  every  week  or  ten  days  as  long  as  seems  neces- 
sary. 
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For  plant  lice  of  all  kinds  use  whale  oil  soap  or  kerosene  emulsion,  diluted 
sufficiently  to  avoid  injury  to  the  foliage. 

For  red  spider  and  other  plant  mites  use  kerosene  emulsion  sufficiently  di- 
luted, to  which  is  added  one  ounce  of  flowers  of  sulphur  to  each  gallon  of  the 
mixture. 

GOOD    JUDGMENT. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  definite  directions  for  spraying  which  will  cover  all 
cases  and  forestall  all  complications.  The  fruit  grower  must  be  prepared  for 
emergencies.  He  must  be  ready  to  spray  upon  short  notice  at  almost  any 
time,  and  must  be  able  to  decide  for  himself  when  spraying  becomes  neces- 
sary. He  must  be  ever  watchful  for  the  appearance  of  any  injurious  insect 
or  fungous  disease,  and  must  be  able  to  determine  what  material  it  will  be 
best  to  use  in  any  eiven  case.  If  brown  rot  breaks  out  on  his  plums,  he  is 
the  one  who  must  aetermine  whether  or  not  the  plums  are  so  near  maturity 
as  to  render  it  necessary  to  use  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  instead  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  If  he  should  wait  to  consult  some  authority  before  begin- 
ning operations  his  crop  might  be  ruined.  So  it  is  in  all  matters  connected 
with  spraying.  The  fruit  grower  must  act  for  himself.  And  the  more  in- 
telligently he  does  his  work  the  more  certain  will  be  his  success. 

Arnold  V.  Stubenrauoh, 

Instructor  in  Horticulttire,  University  of  Illinois,  and  Assistant  in  Horticulture^ 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 

John  W.  Llotd, 

Instructor  in  Horticulture,  University  of  Illinois,  and  Chief  Assistant  in  Hor» 
ticulture.  Agricultural  Eocperiment  Station, 
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Can  the  Small  Farmer  Profitably  Feed  Cattle,  by  Chas.  Adkln,  Bement.  Ill 370 

Characteristics  of  Stockers  and  Feeders,  by  H.  W.  Mumford,  University  of 

Illinois 365 

Cornstalk  Disease,  by  Dr.  D.  M.  Scott 367 

Improving  our  Farm  Stock,  by  Fred  H.  Rankin.  Athens,  111 861 

Dairy  Department- 
Care  of  Milk  and  Making  of  Butter  on  the  Farm,  by  Mrs.  E.  Y.  MoGarty,  Tus- 
cola, 111 w 382 

Dairying,  by  Mrs.  Charles  Beede,  Chadwick,  111 877 

Practical  Dairying,  by  L.  S.  Dorsey,  Moro,  111 385 

Standard  Milk  and  Cream,  by  Wil  der  J.  Fraser,  Urbana,  111 373 

What  Dairying  Means,  by  E.  Rengle,  Danvers,  111 379 

Domestic  Science  Department- 
Domestic  Science,  by  Mrs.  G.  W.  Shippy,  Freeport,  III 387 

Farmers'  Daughter,  Her  Responsibilities  and  Opportunities,  by  Miss  Ida  D. 

Reed.  Lockport,  111 394 

Food  Requirements  of  the  Body,  by  Mrs.  S.  E.  Harrison.  Grundy  county.  111....  409 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,  by  Mrs.  Nora  B.  Dunlap,  Savoy,  111 388 

How  to  Create  and  Preserve  that  Atmosphere  Which  Gives  Character  to  the 

Home,  by  Mrs.  H.  0.  Confer,  Lena.  Ill 404 

How  May  Farm  Life  Be  Made  Brighter  for  the  Farmer's  Wife,  by  Mrs.  G.  M. 

Tolbat.  Jordan,  111 406 

Hygenic  Cooking,  by  Sarah  V.  Kinney,  Trimble,  111 393 

Literature  in  the  Home,  by  Mrs.  Letta  Musgrove,  Hutsonville,  III 400 

Organization  of  Womens'  Work,  by  Mrs.  I.  S.  Raymond,  Philo,  111 397 

Our  Needs  and  What  We  Are  Here  For.  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Burroughs,  Edwards- 

ville.Ill 402 

Selection  and  Canning  of  Fruits,  by  Mrs.  J.  J.  Nagle 398 

Educational  Department- 
Consolidation  of  Country  Schools,  by  Alfred  Bayliss 413 

Elements  in  Agricultural  Education,  by  Frank  H.  Hall.  Jacksonville,  111 416 

Farmers'  Clubs,  by  D.  H.  Zuck,  Mt.  Carroll,  111 424 

Nature— Science  and  the  Farm  Child  by  John  T.  Galbraith.  Carbondale,  111 430 

The  Besl  Thing  on  the  Farm  is  the  Farmer^y  Joseph  Carter,  Champaign,  111..  422 
The  Hiflh  School  and  What  It  Can  Do  for  Young  People,  by  Stanley  Brown. 

Joliet.  Ill 426 

Agriculture  and  Education,  by  Edward  Grimes,  Raymond,  111 438 

Farm  Department- 
Cook  County  Market  Gardening,  by  L.  A.  Budlong,  Chicago 448 

Dead  Heads  in  Agriculture,  by  F.  A.  Warner,  Sibley,  111 458 

Grasses,  Their  Uses  and  Abuse,  by  George  W.  Russell.  Dunbarton,  Wis 446 

How  to  Secure  a  Catch  of  Clover,  by  C.  D.  Smith.  P.'iris,  111 460 

Profit  and  Loss,  by  Chas.  Francis.  New  Lenox,  111 488 

Sanitation  upon  the  Farm,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Kirkland,  Cambridge.  Ill 449 

Science  or  Art  of  Plowing,  by  Al vln  E.  Stark,  Plainfield,  111  467 
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Horse  Department— 

Diseases  of  the  Disestive  Organs  of  the  Horse,  by  Prof.  Donald  Melntosh, 

Champaign,  111 168 

The  Horse,  by  W.  S.  Hicks.  Warren,  111 467 

Horticaltaral  Department—  _ 

Selection  and  Care  of  Frnit  Trees,  by  E .  H.  Riehl.  Alton,  111 470 

Small  Fruit,  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Blair,  Urbana,  111 472 

Small  Fruits  for  Northern  Half  or  the  State  and  How  to  Grow  Them,  by  John 

W.  Lloyd,  Urbana.  Ill 480 

Sprayinff  and  Carinff  for  Apple  Trees,  by  F.  D.  Lynn.  Byron,  111 473 

Tne  Farmers'  Flower  Garden,  by  A.  C.  Beal.  Urbana.  Ill 478 

Miscellaneons  Department- 
Circular  No.  29  on  spraying  by  Illinois  Experiment  Station 499 

Soil  Survey  of  Tazewell  County,  by  J.  A.  Bousteel.  Washington,  D.  C 497 

Poultry  Department- 
How  and  Why  I  Raise  Poultry,  by  Mrs.  M.  Thompson,  New  Lenox,  111 483 

Sheep  Department- 
How  I  Raise  Sheep,  by  E.  D.  Funk.  Shirely,  HI 488 

Swine  Department- 
Best  Method  of  Growing  S  wine  on  the  Farm,  by  A.  J.  Lovejoy,  Roscoe,  ,111 492 

Patterson,  Alfred  H..  Robinson,  111.,  remarks 228 

Phinney,  Miss  Josephine,  Rockford.  111.,  piano  solo 214 

Pooley,  Rev.  R.  H..  Rockford.  111.,  prayer  oy 24 

Porter.  C.  C.  Momence.  111.  experimental  field 162 

Postel,  Georffe,  Mascoutah.  111.,  experimental  field 156 

Price.  J.  M..  Vienna.  111.,  experimental  field 166 

PROCEEDINGS    OF  THE    ILLINOIS   FARMERS'   INSTITUTE   MEETING   AT 
ROCKFORD.  IL.: 

Annual  address  of  president.  Walter  R.  Eimsey,  Tamaroa.  Ill 107 

Centralisation  of  Schools,  address  by  O.  J.  Kern,  Rockford 208 

Committees— 

On  credentials 25 

On  resolutions 25 

Convention  of  Delegates— 

Delegates  reported ^ 184^190 

Directors  elected 191-194 

Proceedinsrs  of 184 

Com  Investiirations  and  Experiments,  report  bp  F.  A.  Warner,  Sibley,  111 126 

Com  Judiring.  by  A.  D.  Shamel.  Urbana.  Ill 66 

Ears,  butts  of 63 

Ears,  circumference  of 66 

Ears,  color  of 62 

Ears,  length  of 66 

Ears,  shape  of 61 

Ears,  tips  of 68 

Kernels,  shape  of 63 

Kernels,  space  between 65 

Kernels,  uniformity  of 64 

Market  condition 62 

Per  cent  of  corn  to  cob 65 

Standard  of  perfection,  table  60 

Uniformity  of  exhibit 61 

Dairy  Investigations  and  Experiments,  report  by  Irwin  Nolan,  Toulon,  111 176 

Development  oi  a  State  by  Legislation,  by  Ensrene  Davenport 181 

Directions  for  Spraying,  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Blair 269 

Domestic  Science  in  the  Public  Schools,  by  Miss  Sarah  Hostetter,  Mount  Carroll  . .  196 

Domestic  Science,  introductory  of  class  in,  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Dunlap.  Savoy,  111 66 

Domestic  Science  Session- 
Dedication  of  the  Household  Science  Department  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

by  Mrs.  F.  M.  Bills.  Urbana,  111 241 

Home  Economics  by  Virginia  C.  Meredith,  La  Fayette.  Ind 244 

Report  of  the  Secretary.  Mrs.  S.  Noble  King.  Bloomington.  Ill 283 

Response  to  welcome,  Mrs.  Eugene  Davenport,  Urbana,  111 230 

Welcome  address.  Mrs.  EllaG.  Root,  Rockford.  Ill 229 

What  the  Department  of  Household  Science  can  do  for  the  State.  Mrs.  J.  C. 

Blair 237 

Discussions- 
Centralization  of  Country  Schools,  by— 

O.  E.  Bradfnte.  Cedarville.  Ohio 211 

Mr.  Campbell.  Ill 212 

Henry  F.  Thurston.  Winnetka 213 

Mr.  Fowler,  Chicago 213 

Chas.  C.  Anderson,  Carlinville 213 

Management  of  a  Dairy  Herd 98,99,100,101 

Orchard  Management 258 

On  Silo 280 

On  Spraying. 273.274.275 

On  Testing  Dairy  Cows 92,98.94.96 


Hn>,  BUlott  Weit.  nil  of 


Open  PKrllment— 

Talk  bT  Un.  H.  M.  DuqIbu.  Savoy.  111... 
Tftik  br  Senator  H.  H.  DuDlap.  SBTor.... 

Talk  by  W.  L.  Friable.  Kockferd 

Talk  by  O.  J.  Kern.  Bocktord 

Talk  by  Virginia  C.  Meredith.  IjiPayetti 


era, 


&ev.  1.  B.  E.  Kly,  Bockford  .... 
BeT.  B.  H.  Hooley.  Hocktord.... 
Rev.  P.  M.  Snyder,  Rochtord.... 


Public  Schools  SesBlon— 

DiBtrlot  (School  Tr 

Illustrated  Talk  oi 

School  Koom  Dei-c 

Sebool  Room  0 
"emarka.  lotroduc 
emarka.  Pure  Foi 
Beporti  (rom  ConBreeslonal  Districts— 

Seventh  dlalrlct,  by  H.  D.  Haiibea,  Actlocb.  Ill 

EiBbth  district,  by  Hso.  A.  Hunt.  Greenwood.  Ill 

Ninth  district,  by  A.  f.  Uoore.  Polo,  111 

Fifteenth  district,  by  G,  W.  Dean.  Qniney  S.  F.  D..  111... 

Nineteenth  diatrict,  by  D.  H.  Shank.  Paris.  Ill 

Re]>arCB  of  Di  tutea— 


'rankllQi 
'ord  coon 
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PROCEEDINGS   OF  THE   ILLINOIS  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE    FLEETING  AT 
BOCEFORD.  ILL,— Oaneluded. 

Moultrie  county,  by  J.  C.  Hoke,  SulIivaD,  III 33 

McLean  county,  by  S.  Noble  Einfir.  Bloomington,  111 33 

Macon  county,  by  C.  A  Thrift.  Forsvthe.  Ill 34 

Marion  county,  by  A  V.  Schermerhorn.  Einmnndy,  111 34 

Menard  county,  by  Will  H.  Touner.  Athens,  III 34 

MontiiTomery  county,  by  Edw.  Grimes.  Raymond,  111 35 

McHenry  county.by  J.  H.  Turner,  Hebron.  Ill 36 

Macoupin  county,  by  C.  H.  Anderson,  Carlinville.  Ill 35 

OglQ  county,  by  Chas.  T.  Eing,  Rochelle,  111 36 

Piatt  county,  by  Clarence  Adkins.  Bement.  Ill 37 

Putnam  county,  by  J.  H.  Williams 37 

Rock  Island  county,  by  L.  B.  Strayer 37 

Stephenson  county,  by  F.  B.  Walker,  Dakota,  111 37 

Shelby  county,  by  W.  E.  Eillam,  Tower  Hill,  111 87 

Tazewell  county,  by  Ralph  Allen,  Delavan,  111 38 

Vermilion  county,  by  J.  H.  Oakwood.  Danville,  111 38 

Warren  county.by  E.  N.  Cobb.  Monmouth,  111 88 

Washington  county.by  A.  A.  Hinckley.  DuBois.  Ill 40 

Wayne  county,  by  E.  A.  Rankin,  Fairfield.  Ill 40 

Will  county,  by  Frank  Sprasrue,  Lockport,  III 40 

Whiteside  county,  by  C.  A.  Wetherbee.  Sterling.  Ill 39 

Winnebago  county,  by  David  Hunter.  Rockford.  Ill 40 

Report  of  Superintendent  of  Institutes  A.  B.  Hostetter 64 

Institute  free  libraries 65 

Scholarships 66 

Resolutions  at  Rockford  Meetinsr— 

Corn  exhibit  at  the  Louisiana  Exposition t06 

Report  of  Committee  on 285 

Response  to  welcome.  Chas.  F.  Mills,  Sprintrfleld.  Ill 60 

Small  fruits,  address  on,  by  J.  L.  Hartwell,  Dixon.  Ill 252 

The  Silo,  address  on.  by  E.  N.  Cobb.  Monmouth.  Ill 276 

Soil  Investigations  and  Experiments- 
Report  on.  by  Ralph  Allen.  Delavan.  Ill 128 

Apportionment  of  funds  for 173 

Committee  on 173 

Employes  of 173 

Antioch  experimental  field 164. 165 

BloomiufiTton  experimental  field 142,143 

Du  Bois  experimental  field 154. 166 

Edgewood  experimental  field 160.151 

Green  Valley  experimental  field. 148.149 

Lincoln  experimental  field 144,145 

Momence  experimental  field 162. 163 

Odin  experimental  field 152.163 

Sibley  experimental  field 140.141 

Tampico  experimental  field 160. 161 

Urbana  experimental  field  135,136.137.138 

University  experimental  field 139 

Vienna  experimental  field 166.167 

Virtrinia  experimental  field 146.147 

Stereopticon  lecture.  The  Farmer  and  the  Schools,  by  O.  T.  Bright,  superintendent 
Cook  county  schools,  Chicago 250 

Sugar  Beet  Investierations.  by  W.  S.  Woodrow,  Urbana.  Ill 178 

The  Farmer  as  a  Farmer  and  the  Farmer  as  a  Citizen,  address  by  L.  H.  Eerrick, 
Bloomington.  Ill 79 

The  Grout  Bill.  Remarks  On- 

E.  N.  Cobb.  Monmouth 103 

A.  P.  Grout,  Winchester 102 

W.  R.  Eimzey.  Tamaroa 104 

Resolution  on 106 

The  UP'to-Date  Farmer,  address  by  Joseph  Carter.  Champaign.  Ill 72 

Testing  Dairy  Cows,  address  by  A.J.  Glover.  Elgin,  111 89 

Welcome  address  of  Col.  A.  E.  Fisher,  Rockford.  Ill 48-49 

Up  to  date  btock  Farm,  address  by  O.  E.  Bradfute.  Cedarviile,  O 218 

Puterbaugh,  A.  B..  Milledgeville.  111.,  cattle  bams  of 360 
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